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TO   THE   BITTER   END. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"I)0W>    IN  A   FLOWERy  VALE.** 


An  old-fashioned  gardep  deep  in  the  heart  of   rural  Kent;  t\ 

garden  sack  as  no  modern  gardener  would  approve,  but  sweet- 
scented  and  beauteous  withal,  and  very  dear  to  its  ]x<ssessor,  who 
is  lar  away  across  the  barren  sea,  trying  to  mend  his  fortunes  in 
A  ustralian  gold-fields,  and  who  looks  back  with  many  a  secret 
si^h  to  that  one  green  valley  in  England  which  he  calls  home. 
ll  has  been  his  home  forty  years,  and  the  home  of  his  race  for 
centuries  past.  Very  hard  woiald  it  be  to  part  with  the  old  place 
now ;  and  yet  Richard  Redmayne  has  had  to  look  that  bitt« 
possibility  steadily  in  the  face. 

There  are  no  trim  flower-beds,  circular  and  diamond-shaped 
no  marvels  of  ribbon  bordering,  no  masses  of  uniform  colour,  no 
curious  specimens  of  the  pickUng-cabbage  tribe,  or  varieties  of 
the  endive  family  ;  but  two  long  wide  borders  filled  with  a  medley 
of  old-fashioned  flowers,  a  great  wealth  of  roses,  a  broad  expanse 
of  grass,  with  trees  here  and  there ;  ancient  apple  and  pear  trees, 
a  couple  of  walnuts,  a  Spanish  chestnut — low  and  wide- spread- 
ing, making  a  tent  of  shade — and  one  great  gloomy  cedar.  The 
garden  is  shut  in  from  the  outer  world,  from  the  quiet  country- 
road  which  skirts  it,  by  high  red-brick  walls  lined  with  frait  trees, 
^nd  crowned  with  dragon's-mouth  and  stone-crop ;  walls  which 
tre  in  themselves  a  study  for  the  pencil  of  a  pre-Raphaelite. 
A.nd  beyond  the  garden — parted  from  it  only  by  a  sweetbrier 
Aodge — there  is  a  wide  Kentish  orchard,  where  the  deep  soft 
grass  is  flecked  with  the  tremulous  shadows  of  waving  leaves 
• — the  sweetest  resting-place — a  very  haven  of  peace  on  sultry 
summer  afternoons.  And  at  the  end  of  the  orchard  there  is  a 
pond,  where  a  brood  of  ducks  plash  in  and  out  among  the  wateiv- 
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lilies ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond  the  pastnres  and  corn- 
fieldo  of  Brierwood  Farm. 

Garden  and  orchard,  homestead  and  farmyard,  belong  to 
Richard  Redmayne,  who  has  been  bitten  with  the  gold-hunting 
mania,  and  ia  away  in  Australia,  trying  to  retrieve  fortunes  that 
have  suffered  severely  of  late  years  l>y  a  succession  of  unlucky 
accidents,  bad  harvests,  disastrous  speculations  in  live  stock, 
cattle  disease,  potato  blight, — all  the  shocks  to  which  agricultural 
flesh  is  heir. 

He  leaves  his  younger  brother  behind  Mm — an  easy-going, 
rather  weak-minded  man,  who  has  never  done  much  for  himself 
in  Hfe,  but  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  hanger-on  and  dependent 
upon  the  master  of  Brierwood — and  his  brother's  wafe,  by  no 
means  easy-going  or  weak-minded,  but  a  trifle  shrewish  and 
eharp-spoken,  yet  not  a  bad  kind  of  person  at  heart.  These  two, 
James  Redmayne  and  his  wife  Hannah,  are  left  in  charge  oi 
the  farm. 

And  of  something  infinitely  more  precious  than  Brierwood 
Farm.  Dear  as  every  acre  of  the  old  home  is  to  the  heart  of  the 
wanderer,  he  leaves  behind  him  something  ten  thousand  timea 
dearei — his  daughter  Grace,  an  only  child,  a  taU,  sUm,  auburn- 
haired  girl  of  nineteen. 

She  was  by  no  means  a  striking  beauty,  this  farmer's  daughter, 
who  had  been  educated  beyond  her  station,  the  little  world  of 
Kingsbury  in  general,  and  Mi's.  James  Redmayne  in  particular, 
protested.  She  was  not  a  woman  to  take  mankind  by  storm 
under  any  circumstances,  but  fair  and  lovable  notwithstanding; 
a  figure  very  pleasant  to  watch  flitting  about  house  or  garden, 
tall  and  slender  like  the  lilies  in  the  long  borders,  and  with  a 
flower-like  grace  that  made  her  seem  akin  to  them — a  sweet,  fair 
young  face,  framed  in  reddish-brown  hair,  with  touches  of  red 
gold  here  and  there  among  the  waving  tresses ;  a  face  whose 
chiefest  charm  was  its  complexion,  a  milk-white  skin,  with  only 
the  faintest  blush-rose  bloom  to  warm  it  into  life. 

Grace  Redmayne  had  been  over-educated — so  said  Mrs.  James, 
who  would  have  liked  tc  see  her  niece  a  proficient  in  the  dairy, 
and  great  in  the  management  of  poultry.  In  sober  truth,  the 
girl's  life  was  somewhat  useless,  and  Mrs.  James  had  common 
sense  on  her  side.  About  the  real  business  of  the  farm  Grace 
knew  nothing.  She  loved  the  old  home  fondly,  delighted  in 
wandering  aftiong  the  flowers,  and  idling  away  long  mornings  in 
the  orchard  ;  loved  all  the  live  creatures  around  her,  from  old 
Molly  the  dairymaid,  whom  she  had  known  from  her  earliest 
childhood,  to  the  yeUow  ducklings  hatched  yesterday ;  "  an| 
there  an  end."  She  had  spent  three  years  in  a  boarding-school 
at  Tunbrid^e  Wells,  and  had  returned  to  Brierwood  with  the 
usual  smattering :  piaying  the  piano  a  little,  epeaking  French  8 
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Bttle,  knowing  a  few  stray  phrases  of  Italian,  sketching  a  little, 
painting  impossible  flowers  upon  Bristol-board,  and  with  an 
msatiable  passion  for  novel-reading. 

Her  father  picked  np  a  piano  for  her,  second-hand,  at  a 
broker's  shop  in  Tunbridge;  a  piano  chosen  for  its  external 
graces  rather  than  its  internal  merits,  but  which  looked  very 
grand  in  a  recess  in  the  old-fashioned  wainscoted  parlour.  The 
farmer  dearly  loved  to  have  his  daughter  sing  to  him  in  the 
summer  twilight  before  supper,  and  loved  the  soft  low  voice  no 
less  if  it  sometimes  lulled  him  into  unpremeditated  olumber. 
from  which  a  sharp  clatter  in  the  adjacent  kitchen,  aj.d  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  James,  asking  shrilly  if  they  meant  ever  to  come  to  their 
luppers,  were  wont  to  rouse  him,  recalling  him  too  suddenly 
from  pleasant  dreamland  to  the  hard  world  of  fact. 

She  was  his  only  child,  this  fair-faced  auburn-haired  Grace ;  a 
beautified  resemblance  of  the  one  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved, 
his  pure,  simple-hearted,  country -bred  wife,  untimely  reft  from 
him  by  an  appallingly- sudden  death  twelve  years  ago.  She  was 
th'^  only  thing  he  had  upon  earth  to  love  and  cherish,  and  he  had 
poured  out  all  the  treasures  of  a  strong  man's  affection  upon 
that  fa'r  youug  head.  It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  leave  her  in  the 
bloom  vjf  her  girlhood ;  but  after  a  long  struggle  with  adverse 
circumstances,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  An  old  friend  of  his — a  man  who  bad 
failed  ignominiously  as  a  small  tenant-farmer — had  been  doing 
wonders  in  the  gold-fields,  and  had  sent  Richard  Redmayne  a 
glowing  account  of  his  successes.  Redmayne  was  by  nature 
adventurous  and  ppeculative  ;  not  a  man  to  plod  on  day  by  day 
contentedly  upon  a  kvel  road,  even  if  that  road  were  moderately 
prosperous;  and  for  a  longtime  adversity  had  been  his  yoke- 
fellow. He  brooded  over  that  letter  from  Australia,  written 
carelesFiy  enough — with  considerable  exaggeration  perhaps — 
brooded  over  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  magical  clue  to  high  fortune. 
Night  after  night  he  dreamed  of  being  away  yonder,  knee-deep 
in  the  rough  clay,  turning  up  spadefuls  of  yellow  gold  under  a 
broad  white  moon.  Morning  after  morning  he  stared  at  the 
painted  walls  of  his  bed-chamber,  bright  in  the  glory  of  the 
summer  sunshine,  with  a  pang  of  disappointment,  to  think  his 
life  was  shut  in  by  their  narrow  bounds.  True,  there  was  his 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world ; 
but  the  thought  of  her  only  made  him  more  eager  to  seek  his 
fortune  far  afield.  Unless  he  did  something — something  ag 
desperate  as  this — and  succeeJed,  Brierwood  must  needs  be  sold 
to  strangers.  He  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  debt,  and  could  hardly 
hope  to  hold  out  much  longer. 

Perhajra  none  biit  »  d^perate  man,  and  a  man  inexperiencei 
In  the  -wayB  of  the  'w^orld  beyond  his  own  homestead,  would  ev® 
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have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  gold-digging  as  a  means  of 
redemption.  But  this  wild  hope  of  Ixis  had  been  lurking  in  his 
mind  since  the  first  days  of  the  gold  fever,  when  men's  hopes  and 
dreams  of  fortunes  to  be  picked  up  on  that  unexplored  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  were  wilder  and  larger  than  they  are  now. 
Vrom  the  daily  worries  and  ever-increasing  perplexities  of  his 
life,  Richard  Eedmayne  set  his  face  towards  that  unknown  world 
across  the  sea,  until  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  star  was  shining 
over  there  which  he  had  but  to  follow. 

Even  if  he  failed,  he  told  himself,  it  would  be  some  kind  of 
Bfilisffcction  to  have  done  something.  Any  failure  that  could 
lie  fall  him  would  be  better  than  to  stay  at  home  staring  misfor- 
tune in  the  face.  He  caUeO  his  creditors  together,  and  told  them 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  They  had  not  yet  grown  desperate, 
and  had  a  great  faith  in  his  honesty.  Indeed,  the  sums  he  owed 
were  not  large — scarcely  amounting  altogether  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  whereas  the  farm  was  good  vriue  for  four  thousand — 
but  seemed  large  to  him  in  his  utter  inabiUty  to  pay  them 
without  encumbering  his  land. 

His  creditors  smiled  ever  so  little  when  he  explained  his  gold- 
digging  views,  did  their  best  to  dissuade  him  from  so  mad  an 
adventure,  but  readily  granted  him  time,  which  was  all  he 
wanted. 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  he  said,  when  one  of  them,  a  friend  of  many 
years'  standing,  tried  to  put  his  scheme  in  the  gloomiest  light. 
*'  There's  something  tells  me  I  must  succeed  if  I  only  hold  on. 
It  may  be  one  year,  or  two,  or  three,  before  I  do  what  I  want  to 
do.  It  shan't  be  more  than  three.  But  I  ask  for  three  years' 
grace  from  all  of  you,  in  case  of  the  worst.  I  don't  expect  to  get 
80  much  indulgence  for  nothing.  I'll  give  you  all  an  annual  five 
per  cent  upon  your  bills." 

That  was  liberal-minded  and  fair  on  Mr.  Eedmayne's  part,  the 
creditors  said.  One  weak-minded  man  wanted  to  waive  the 
question  of  interest,  but  was  put  down  by  his  brother  tradera- 
Mr.  Eedmayne  had  taken  a  very  just  view  of  the  case,  and  they 
wished  him  all  possible  success  in  his  new  career.  After  all, 
people  W(;re  finding  gold  in  large  amounts ;  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  his  share  of  the  luck  that  seemed 
60  common.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  heard  of  the  unlucky 
diggers — they  perished  mute  and  inglorious ;  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  man  needed  only  a  pickaxe  and  spade  to  turn  up  wealth 
luihmited. 

By  much  brooding  and  dreaming,  and  by  reason  of  an  ever- 
growing weariness,  which  made  him  turn  with  loathing  from  the 
fnnn,  where  everything  seemed  to  go  badly,  Kick  Eedmayne,  as 
bis  friends  called  him,  had  brought  himself  to  this  state  of  mind. 
Out  yonder  was  the  certainty  of  fortune,  had  he  but  tlae  couragfl 
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te  go  and  seize  upon  it.  He  was  active  and  hardy,  had  never 
known  a  day's  illness,  was  as  strong  as  Hercules,  a  good  marks- 
man, the  very  man  to  rough  it  in  a  new  country.  From  the 
petty  difEculties  and  annoyances  of  his  existence  here  he  turned 
with  a  yearning  to  the  unknown  life  over  there.  So  one  hue 
March  morning,  after  that  friendly  interview  with  his  creditors, 
he  went  up  to  London,  bought  his  outfit — a  very  economic  and 
simple  one — took  his  pas^uge  in  a  vessel  then  loading  in  the 
Docks,  and  to  sail  in  a  week,  saw  his  sea-chest  safely  shipped, 
and  went  back  to  Brierwood  to  tell  his  daughter  Grace. 

The  scene  between  these  two  was  a  bitter  one.  The  gii'l  Ipved 
her  father  passionately.  What  else  had  she  ever  had  to  love 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  nature,  which  was  a  warm  and  loving 
»ne  P  Until  this  moment  he  had  given  her  no  hint  of  his  inten- 
tion. She  had  heard  him  talk  with  a  touch  of  envy  of  the  fine 
doings  in  Australia,  and  of  his  friend  Joe  Morgan's  luck ;  had 
heard  liim  compare  the  slow  plodding  toil  and  trouble  of  a  far- 
mer's hfe  with  the  sudden  turns  of  Fortune's  wheel  which  raised 
a  man  from  penury  to  wealth  in  a  week ;  but  that  was  all.  She 
had  listened,  and  sympathised  with  him  and  corafoi-ted  him, 
nevcT  dreaming  that  it  could  enter  into  his  headjto  leave  Brier- 
wood.  The  tking  seemed  impossible.  She  stood  stricken  speech- 
less when  he  told  her  his  tatention,  looking  at  him  with  an 
agonised  face  that  smote  him  to  the  heart. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  father,"  she  cried,  "you  don't  mean  it! 
You're  only  saying  it  to  frighten  me." 

"  Nay,  my  lassie,  I  do  mean  it,"  he  said  tenderly,  taking  her 
in  his  arms,  and  gently  smoothing  the  pretty  auljurn  hair  as  her 
head  lay  upon  his  breast.  "  But  you  mustn't  grieve  about  it  like 
this.  My  going  away  is  for  your  guud,  Gracey.  I  might  have 
to  sell  Brierwood,  if  I  stopped  at  home  a,nd  twiddled  my  thumbs 
while  things  went  to  ruin.  There's  nothing  I  can  do  about  the 
farm  that  Jim  can't  do  just  as  well.  It's  only  for  a  year  or  so 
I'm  to  be  away — three  years  at  the  longest." 

"  Three  years  !  "  cried  the  girl  piteously.  "  0,  father,  father, 
take  me  with  you !" 

"Take  you  to  the  gold-fields?  No,  my  pretty  bird;  that's 
too  rough  a  life  for  such  as  you,  I  didn't  bring  you  up  hke  a 
ladj,  and  send  you  to  boarding-school,  to  take  you  among  such 
a  rough  lot  as  I  must  work  with  out  yonder." 

"  I  don't  care  how  rough  the  life  may  be ;  I  don't  care  what 
hardships  I  may  have  to  bear.  I  shall  be  safe  anywhere  with 
you." 

"  Safe  anywhere  with  you."  The  words  came  back  to  hia 
memory  years  afterwards,  and  smote  him  like  a  perpetual  re- 
proach. 

He  tried  to  comfort  her ;  tried  to  put  his  exile  in  a  cheerful 
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ISght.    The  girl  would  think  of  nothing  but  the  unknown  sett 
he  had  to  cross,  the  unknown  land  in  which  he  had  to  toil. 

"  My  heart  will  break  if  you  go,  father,"  she  said,  and  stead- 
fastly refused  to  be  comforted.  Yet  he  went,  and  her  heart  was 
not  quite  broken.  It  was  a  great  sorrow.  Night  alter  night 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep  in  her  pretty  room  under  the  old 
red-tiled  roof;  morning  after  morning  she  woke  to  a  sense  of 
desolation  and  misery.  But  she  was  hardly  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Little  by  little  hope  revived.  A  cheery  letter,  telling  of 
the  wanderer's  safe  arrival,  was  the  first  comfort  that  brought 
a  smile  to  the  fair  young  face ;  and  from  that  grew  the  habit  or 
looking  forward  to  other  letters.  Her  heart  was  not  broken— 
that  was  to  come  afterwards. 


OEAPTER  n. 

BBIERWOOD   IS   DEGRADED. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Redmayne  had  two  sons ;  great  hulking 
unkempt  youths  of  nineteen  and  twenty,  illiterate  to  a  degree 
that  inspired  their  cousin  Grace  with  a  profound  contempt  for 
them, but  hard-working  lads,  and  excellent  farmers.  These  young 
men,  with  their  father,  had  now  the  entire  management  of  the 
land,  and  handled  it  after  their  own  pleasure.  Things  about  the 
farm  seemed  to  mend  somehow  alter  the  master's  departure 
Richard  Redmayne  had  been  impatient,  speculative,  fickle- 
minded;  had  been  always  trying  new  experiments  of  late;  had 
squandered  money  upon  agricultural  machinery,  a  great  deal  of 
which  he  had  been  obligedto  cast  aside  as  worthless  after  a  few 
months'  trial.  James  was  of  a  more  plodding  and  cautious 
character,  had  an  eye  for  ever  open  to  the  saving  of  sixpences; 
and  in  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  Richard  Red- 
mayne's  leave-taking,  the  farm  had  in  a  manner  righted  itself, 
and  was  beginning  to  pay.  There  were  no  profits  to  boast  of; 
but  the  family  lived,  paid  ready-money  for  eveiything,  and  there 
were  no  losses.     It  was  altogether  an  improved  state  of  things. 

"  If  father  had  only  stayed  at  home !  "  sighed  Grace,  vslien 
her  uncle  talked  of  these  improving  prospects. 

"  If  father  had  only  stayed  at  home,"  echoed  Mrs.  James  in 
her  shrill  voice,  "  things  never  would  have  improved.  He'd  have 
always  contrived  to  be  in  a  muddle  with  his  new-fangled  notions, 
never  having  patience  to  wait  for  matters  to  mend  slowly  ;  work- 
ing one  d;iy  as  it  the  devil  was  diiving  him,  and  sitting  with  his 
arms  folded  the  next,  growling  over  his  troubles.  He's  a  deal 
b«tter  where  he  Ls  than  here.    There  may  be  something  to  be 
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gamed  out  yonder  by  working  in  spurts ;  but  it  isn't  tie  way  ta 
get  on  here." 

At  svhich  Grace  flared  up,  and  defended  her  father  hotly.  She 
loved  him,  and  he  was  perfect.  In  turning  liis  back  upon  Brier- 
wood,  and  going  away  to  seek  a  fortune,  he  had  made  a  sacrifice 
worthy  the  heroes  of  Roman  history,  she  thought,  with  a  very 
distinct  memory  of  Marcus  Curtius,  who  stood  out  from  the  dim 
background  of  classic  story  as  a  particularly  interesting  young 
person,  whose  autograph  she  would  like  to  have  added  to  her 
modest  collection  of  such  treasures.  Her  thoughts  followed  him 
fondly  by  day  and  night  at  this  period  of  her  Ufe ;  the  time 
came — ah,  too  soon — when  they  went  with  another.  Her  dreams 
showed  him  to  her  toiling  under  that  distant  sky ;  her  prayers 
were  breathed  for  him.  Could  she  stand  by  and  hear  him  under- 
valued ? 

Mrs.  James  took  her  rebuke  very  meekly. 

"  The  girl's  right  to  stand  up  for  her  father,"  she  said,  "  and  1 
mean  no  harm  against  Eichard.  I  only  mean,  that  he's  got  too 
strong  a  will  and  too  fieiy  a  temper  for  this  sort  of  work.  He's 
better  suited  to  knocking  about  in  foreign  parts,  than  to  waiting 
patiently  while  his  corn  grows  and  his  store-cattle  fatten." 

It  was  early  in  June,  Richard  Eedmayne  had  been  away 
fifteen  months,  and  the  roses  were  beginning  to  bloom  in  the 
garden  at  Brierwood.  The  exile  thought  of  them  sometimes,  in 
the  midst  of  his  noisy  camp  life,  and  fancied  himself  sitting 
under  the  great  cedar  where  he  had  smoked  many  a  pipe  and 
drank  many  a  cup  of  tea,  served  by  his  daughter's  hand,  in  the 
warm  summer  afternoons  of  old.  Haymaking  was  at  hand,  and 
Mrs.  James  up  to  her  eyes  in  the  weary  task  of  preparing  huge 
meat  pies  and  gooseberry  turnovers  for  the  haymakers,  who 
would  devour  the  contents  of  her  larder— let  her  till  it  never  so 
full — like  a  swarm  of  locusts.  It  was  the  sweet  early  summer 
time,  in  short,  when  spring,  like  an  overgrown  girl,  has  just 
developed  into  summer's  fair  womanhood,  when  Mrs.  James,  like 
a  faithful  steward,  ever  on  the  watch  to  increase  the  store  she 
held  in  charge  for  her  brother-in-law,  descried  a  new  manner  of 
adding  to  her  income. 

Within  three  miles  of  Brierwood  Farm  there  was  a  fine  old 
house,  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  neglected  park,  called  Clsve- 
don — a  spacious  Tudor  mansion,  which  had  been  preserved 
almost  in  its  integrity  from  the  days  of  the  famous  Hany,  but 
which  of  late  had  been  sorely  neglected,  Hke  the  park  and  chasa 
that  surrounded  it. 

Sir  Francis  Clevedon,  the  preseaat  owner,  was,  in  fact,  too  poor 
to  inhabit  this  domain,  and  lived  abroad,  calmly  awaiting  soma 
stroke  of  fortune — such  as  a  long-looked-for  demise  of  an  ancient 
aant  from  whcwa  he  had  expeetationa — ihat  might  enable  him  tg 
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inhabit  the  home  of  hia  ancestors.  It  was  indeed  by  no  wn  of 
his  own  that  this  young  man  was  an  exile.  Ilis  father,  Sir 
Lucas,  had  been  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  fashionable 
world  in  the  days  of  the  Regency,  and  had  squandered  a  hand« 
eome  fortune,  gambling  with  Fox,  and  drinking  with  Sheridan ; 
had  lived  hard,  and  married  late  in  life,  carrying  his  young  wife 
into  exile  with  him,  and  allowing  his  cliildren  to  grow  up  aliens 
from  their  fatherland. 

He  had  sjient  all  his  money,  and  mortgaged  Clevedon,  but 
happily  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  cut  off  the  entail  and  alienate 
the  estate  for  ever.  So,  when  gout  in  the  stomach  carried  off 
Sir  Lucas,  his  son  Francis,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  inherited  a 
barren  title,  and  a  heavily-encumbered  estate,  and  was  content 
to  live  in  tolerably  comfortable  lodgings  in  the  outskirts  of  Pavis 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  while  a  hard-headed  steward  adminis- 
tered the  estate,  and  did  his  best  to  reduce  the  raorl'gages  by 
means  of  the  incoming  rents. 

So  long  as  Sir  Lucas  lived,  there  was  little  hope  of  clearing 
tlie  estate.  To  the  last  he  retained  the  extravagant  habits  which 
had  made  him  seem  reckless  even  amunost  the  wild  set  he  had 
consorted  with — drinking  chateau  Alatgaux,  and  eating  straw- 
berries m  February,  and  peaches  in  April;  tossing  a  handful  cf 
silver  to  a  cabman  ;  and  insisting  on  a  stall  at  a  couple  of  opera- 
houses  and  the  Vaudeville,  as  simple  necessities  of  existence; 
betting  a  little  every  spring  at  Longchamps,  and  speculating  on 
the  red  and  black  a  little  every  autumn  at  Badsn  or  Hombourg : 
while  his  anxious  wife  strove  to  save  sixpences  and  shillings  by 
giving  her  children  cotton  glovea  instead  of  kid,  or  deleting  a 
pudding  from  their  frugal  dinner. 

When  Sir  Lucas  died,  things  brightened,  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.  Wort,  the  steward,  who  now  began  to  cherish  hopes  that 
Clevedon  might  clear  itself  in  due  time.  The  young  baronet 
and  his  mother  and  sister  were  so  easily  satisfied — declared  them- 
selves willing  to  live  upon  anything  that  could  be  spared  out  of 
the  annual  income ;  and  a  year  after  Sir  Lucas's  death  migrated 
from  Paris  to  Bruges,  where  the  necessities  of  life  were  cheaper. 

For  five-and -twenty  years  Clevedon  had  been  in  the  custody 
of  servants.  The  entire  staff  consisted  of  a  superannuated 
butler  and  his  wife,  two  active  young  women, — one  for  the  house, 
and  one  for  tlie  dairy, — and  a  broken-down  gardener,  who  kejit 
one  particular  flower-garden  which  had  belonged  to  his  mistress. 
Sir  Lucas  Clevedon's  mother,  when  he  was  a  boy,  in  perfect 
order,  and  allowed  the  rest  of  the  gardens  to  become  a  howling 
•wilderness.  The  dairy  produce  was  sold,  and  the  profits  arising 
from  the  home- farm  alone,  carefully  administered,  amounted  to 
a  yearly  income  which  Lady  Clevedon  informed  Mr.  Wort  was 
ample  lor  herself  and  her  two  children. 
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About  a  year  after  the  baronet's  death,  Mr.  Wort  advised  a 
great  clearing  of  timber — (so  long  as  Sir  Lucas  lived,  he  had 
ieclared  there  was  not  a  stick  worth  cutting) — and  by  this  means 
raised  between  five  and  sis  thousand  pounds,  which  helped  to 
lighten  the  load  wherewith  the  estate  was  encuml)ercd.  Alto- 
gether the  prospect  was  hopeful,  and  the  mother  and  son,  pacini? 
the  quiet  boulevards  of  Bruges,  talked  cheerfully  of  the  time 
when  they  should  be  at  home  at  Clevedon.  They  always  called 
it  home,  though  neither  of  them  had  ever  slept  under  the  old 
gothic  roof.  The  mother  was  never  destined  to  belwld  the 
realisation  of  those  pleasant  fancies;  she  died  a  few  years  after 
Sir  Lucas ;  and  Sir  Francis  wandered  farther  afield,  leaving  his 
sister  at  school  at  a  convent  in  Bruges. 

Of  course  the  house  might  have  been  let  during  all  these 
years,  and  another  source  of  income  created.  But  here  prida 
had  intervened.  Sir  Lucas  could  stand  anything  but  that,  he 
said — anything  but  strangers  estabUshed  in  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  and  in  which  he  had  entertained  the  Prince 
Regent  during  one  brilliant  fortnight  of  ruinous  hospitality.  To 
traffic  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors — to  barter  the  domestic 
hearth  of  all  the  Clevedons  for  the  ill  gotten  money  of  some  City 
magnate!  The  letter  in  which  M  Wort  proposed  sueh  an 
arrangement,  almost  caused  Sir  Li  ;as  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He 
foamed  and  raged  for  a  week  at  what  he  called  "  that  fellow's 
insolence."  After  his  death  his  widow  and  his  son  respected 
this  prejudice,  and  never  dreamt  of  seeking  a  tenant  for  their 
ancestral  halls ;  so  Clevedon  remained  in  the  care  of  the  servants, 
and  went  slowly  to  decay,  the  damp  coming  in  here,  and  the 
rats  devouring  the  wainscot  there,  and  gradual  ruin  creeping 
stealthily  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  from  garret  to  cellar. 

John  Wort,  the  steward,  had  a  friend?^  acquaintance  with  the 
Redmaynes.  He  lived  in  a  neat  little  red-brick  house  of  his 
own,  square  and  ugly,  but  comfortable  withal,  on  the  village 
green — Kingsbury  village — a  mile  and  a  half  from  Brierwood, 
and  was  always  glad  to  drop  in  at  the  farm,  for  an  evening  pipe 
and  a  comfortable  supper,  or  a  cup  of  tea  under  the  spreadini^ 
cedar  branches,  where  it  pleased  Grace's  fancy  to  set  her  tea- 
table  sometimes  on  balmy  midsummer  afternoons,  or  in  sultry 
harvest-time.  They  all  liked  him,  although  to  strangers  he 
would  scarcely  have  seemed  a  fascinating  person.  He  was  some- 
thing over  sixty  years  of  age ;  a  tall  man  with  an  honest  rugged 
face  tanned  and  reddened  by  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather, 
gray  hair  which  was  stiflf  and  short  like  stubble,  and  bushy  gray 
whiskers.  He  had  neither  wife  nor  children  of  his  own,  and  was 
very  fond  of  Grace,  who  treated  him  in  a  dangerously  bewitch- 
ing manner — half  impertinent,  half  afiectionate. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Wort's  agency  lhat  aunt  Hannah  hit 
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upon  a  new  means  of  increasing  her  income.  The  steward 
dropped  in  one  June  afternoon  as  they  were  taking  tea  tinder  tho 
cedai*,  Grace  with  a  novel  in  her  lap,  the  two  hulking  cousina 
devouring  cold  boUed  bacon  and  broad  beans  with  the  air  of  not 
having  eaten  for  a  week  or  so ;  much  to  the  disgust  of  Miss  Eed- 
mayne,  who  would  have  liked  the  tea-table  to  look  pretty,  with 
nothing  more  substantial  upon  it  than  a  dish  of  strawben-iea 
and  a  bowl  of  flowers,  and  a  china  plate  of  thin  bread-and-butter, 
like  the  "  parlour "  bread-and-butter  at  Miss  Touhnin's.  Miss 
Toulmin  was  the  mistress  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells'  seminary  in 
which  Grace  Redmayno  had  acquired  her  only  notions  of  polite 
lifo.  The  girl  bad  learned  that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which 
is  ao  freely  communicated  in  such  establishments,  and  thought  It 
rather  a  hard  thing  to  be  a  farmer's  daughter — still  harder  to  be 
aunt  Hannah's  niece;  aunt  Hannah,  who  was  so  painfully 
industrious,  and  had  a  disposition  to  tuck-up  her  sleeves  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  displaying  sharp  red  elbows,  and  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  weekly  wash,  nor  scrujjled  to  admit  and 
even  boast  of  the  fact.  Altogether  Grace  Redmayne  was  a  Uttle 
at  war  with  her  surroundings,  especially  now  that  the  one  figure 
she  loved  was  removed  from  the  narrow  home  circle.  Roughing 
it  in  Australia  would  have  seemed  to  her  a  very  pleasant  thing, 
compared  with  the  small  mortifications  and  aggravations  of  her 
daily  hfe — to  hear  the  click-clack  of  her  aunt's  shrill  tongue  all 
day  long,  to  be  obliged  to  wear  cotton  gowns  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  be  nagged  at  because  she  was  not  fond  of  housework. 
There  had  been  lawyers'  daughters  and  doctors'  daughters  at 
Miss  Toulmin's — damsels  for  whom  life  was  to  be  a  very  genteel 
business — who  came  back  from  their  holidays  with  glowing 
accounts  of  parties  and  picnics,  croquet  and  dancing.  Poor 
Grace  bad  never  been  to  a  party  in  her  hfe,  and  could  not  play 
croquet  all  by  herself,  though  the  wide  level  grass  would  have 
made  a  splendid  croquet  ground.  There  were  her  cousins,  it  is 
true — good-natured  lads,  who  would  willingly  have  given  her  any 
spare  hour  they  could  snatch  from  their  industrious  hves — but 
the  cousinly  hands  and  boots  were  of  the  clumsiest,  and  jarred 
upon  Grace's  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things.  It  seemed  to  hei 
that  a  croquet  mallet  should  never  bo  handled  by  any  one  less 
refined  than  the  curate  of  Kingsbury — a  shm  pale-faced  young 
man,  with  a  weak  voice,  who  was  in  great  request  among  the 
small  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  made  aceremoniouw 
call  about  twice  a  year  at  Brierwood,  bringing  the  odour  of  gen- 
tility with  him. 

Grace  put  down  her  novel,  and  poured  out  a  great  breakfast- 
cup  full  of  tea  for  the  steward.  She  was  always  glad  to  see 
him.  He  brought  them  news  of  the  outer  world,  and  that 
interesting  exile,  Sir  Francis  Clevedon,  of  whom  she  delighted  \m 
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Aeor.  She  had  a  girlisli  notion  that  he  must  be  IDie  Edgai 
Bavenswood — superb  and  gloomy  and  uncivil. 

"  Anjr  news  from  Australia  P  "  asked  Mr.  Wort.  "  There  waa 
a  mail  m  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  see." 

Grace  shook  her  head  moumiully;  no — there  was  no  lettei 
this  time. 

"  The  last  was  a  long  one,"  she  said,  "  and  father  told  us  not 
to  expect  a  letter  every  mail.  We  should  be  sure  to  hear  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  with  him,  he  said.  His  friend  Mr.  Morgan 
would  write." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure ;  that's  a  comfort  for  you — he's  not  all  alone 
out  yonder." 

Alter  which  the  steward  sipped  his  tea  meditatively,  while 
Grace  watched  him,  wondering  whether  he  wonld  tell  them  any- 
thing about  that  interesting  exile,  Sir  Francis  Clevedon. 

"  We  shall  have  a  rare  hay  harvest  this  year,  Jim,"  he  said, 
presently;  at  which  James  Redmayne  Hghted  up  a  httle  in  hia 
feeble  way,  and  said,  "  Yes;  barring  any  heavy  rain  for  the  next 
two  days  and  nights,  they  were  certain  of  a  good  crop  " 

"  There's  not  much  chance  of  rain ;  my  barometer  hasn't  been 
below  thirty  this  fortnight.  We  haven't  had  as  good  a  crop  at 
Clevedon  for  the  last  ten  years  as  we've  got  now." 

"  And  that'll  help  Sir  Francis,  1  suppose, "  eaid  Grace, 
eagerly. 

"Of  course  it  will,  Gracey,"  returned  Mr.  Wort,  cheerily. 
"  There'll  be  a  good  seven  hundred  pounds  to   pay  the  mort- 

fagees  out  of  hay  this  year.  It's  a  pleasure  working  for  Sir 
'rancis.  He  hasn't  taken  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  c 
year  out  of  the  estate  since  his  father  died.  Another  cup  of  tea, 
if  you  please,  and  not  quite  so  much  sugar." 

"Any  chance  of  Sir  Francis  coming  home  soon,  Mr.  WortP" 
the  girl  asked,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea. 

"  Not  much ;  unless  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Calvert,  were  to  go  off"  the 
hooks  suddenly,  and  leave  him  her  money.  He's  pretty  sure  to 
get  it  when  she  does  go,  I  believe;  but  she  seems  inclined  to  stick 
to  it  as  long  as  she  can." 

"  She's  very  rich,  isn't  she  ? "  Grace  asked,  not  so  mach  for 
information  as  with  the  desire  to  keep  up  the  conversation 
She  had  heard  all  about  Mrs.  Calvert  a  great  many  times,  but 
she  was  never  tired  of  hearing  anything  that  concerned  tho 
Clevedon  family.  They  were  the  only  great  people  she  knew  of, 
and  in  her  mind  represented  all  the  cliivalry  and  splendour 
of  the  earth. 

"  Rich !  wcU,  yes ;  she's  worth  six  to  seven  thousand  a  year,  I 
fancy ;  just  about  enough  to  keep  Clevedon  up  in  a  quiet 
way.  Sir  Lucas  spent  forty  thousand  a  year;  but  times  are 
•lutyged  since  then,  and  a  country  gentleman  can  live  simply. 
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Mrs.  Calvert  was  Sir  Lucas's  sister,  you  know,  and  a  grea^ 
beauty  in  her  day.  She  used  to  ride  to  hounds,  canvass  for 
Sir  Ijucas  at  elections,  and  set  the  whole  country  talking  about 
her  one  way  and  another.  She  had  some  first-rate  offers,  I've 
heard,  but  gave  herself  no  end  of  airs,  and  didn't  marry  nntil  she 
was  five-and- thirty ;  and  then  took  up  with  a  yellow-faced  old 
chap,  who  had  made  all  his  money  in  the  East  Indies.  They 
never  had  any  children,  and  Mrs.  Calvert's  bound  to  leave  every- 
thing to  her  nephew.  She  was  ten  years  older  than  Sir  Lucas, 
and  must  be  going  on  for  eighty  by  this  time." 

"  I  do  hope  she'll  die  soon,''  cried  Grace;  "at  least,  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  anything  so  wicked  as  that.  But  I  shall  be  so 
pleased  when  Sir  Francis  and  his  sister  come  to  their  own  home. 
Lt  does  seem  such  a  pity  to  see  the  dear  old  place  going  to  rack 
and  ruin." 

"The  land's  not  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  anyhow,"  said  the 
oteward. 

"  No,  of  course  not,  you  dear,  clever  Mr.  Wort.  You  take  care 
of  that,  and  I  think  you  count  every  blade  of  grass  and  eveiy 
ear  of  com.  But  it's  the  house,  I  mean.  The  tapestry  and  the 
panelling,  and  the  cabinets  and  beautiful  things  that  you 
showed  me  one  day,  all  smelHng  so  damp  and  mouldy.  What  a 
splendid  place  it  must  have  been  when  George  lY.  stayed 
there !  " 

"Yea,  it  was  fine  enough  then,  "  said  the  steward  with  a  sigh. 
"There  was  over  a  hundred  pounds  spent  on  wax  candles 
ulone,  in  that  fortnight — I've  seen  the  tallow-chandler's  bill— 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  for  lighting  the  conservatories 
and  gardens  with  Chinef;8  lanterns  the  night  Sir  Lucas  gave  a 
feet- sham  peter.  The  Prince  and  Sir  Lucas,  and  two  or  three 
more,  used  to  sit  up  playing  cards  and  drinking  cura9oa  till  font 
or  five  in  the  morning — hours  after  the  country  visitors  had 
gone  home.     It  was  a  fine  time." 

"That  was  before  Sir  Francis  was  bom,  wasn't  itP  "  inquired 
Grace. 

"  Before  Sir  Lucas  married,"  replied  Mr.  Wort.  "  He  didn't 
marry  till  he'd  spent  all  his  money,  and  then  fell  in  love  with 
the  vicar's  daughter,  M  ks  Agnes  Wilder,  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
I  daresay  some  people  tlought  it  was  a  fine  match  for  her, 
and  perhaps  even  Mr.  Wilder  himself  was  taken  in.  Anyhow, 
there  was  no  one  to  oppose  the  marriage ;  and  I  suppose  Misa 
Wilder  was  fond  of  him.  He  was  a  fine-looking  handsome  man 
even  then,  though  he  was  getting  on  for  fitty.  So  they  were 
married  one  morning  in  Kingsbury  Church,  and  went  off  to  Paria 
for  their  honeymoon,  and  never  came  back  again.  Sir  Lucas 
couldn't  show  his  f^ce  in  England." 

•'  Poor  lady,  sh^  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  I"  said   Graces 
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aenlimentally  disposed  towards  every  member  of  the  Clevedon 
family. 

"  She  has  indeed,  Gracey,  and  has  been  a  good  wife  to  a 
rare  bad  husband.  She  was  a  proud  young  lady  too,  I've  heard. 
Mr.  Wilder  came  of  a  good  old  family,  and  brought  his  children 
op  with  very  high  notions." 

The  two  young  men,  Jack  and  Charley  Redmayne,  had  beep 
ploughing  through  their  beans  and  bacon  all  this  time,  indif- 
ferent to  a  conversation  the  gist  of  which  was  very  familiar 
to  them.  The  steward  was  fond  of  talking  about  his  employers, 
and  people  were  apt  to  listen  to  him,  merely  out  of  civility.  It 
was  not  every  one  who  was  always  interested  in  the  old  story 
like  Grace.  Uncle  James  had  closed  his  eyes  in  placid  slumber, 
fanned  by  soft  summer  winds,  that  came  creeping  under  the 
cedar  branches.  Aunt  Hannah  had  di-awn  a  gray  woollen 
stocking  from  her  pocket,  by  way  of  a  Ught  piece  of  fancy* 
work  which  might  be  taken  up  before  a  visitor  and  waa 
darning  industriously. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  know  of  any  one  hereabouts  who  leta 
lod^rings — comfortable  lodgings,  that  would  suit  a  gentleman-— 
<jc  yon,  Mrs.  James  r* "  Mr.  Wort  asked  presently. 

Mrs.  J  ames  pondered,  and  then  shook  her  head. 

"  There's  none  that  I  know  of,  except  in  Kingsbury,"  she  sii i'l 
"Mrs.  Freeman's  in  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Peter's  on  the  gieeu 

near  you." 

"  Neither  of  'em  would  Jo,"  replied  the  steward ;  "  much  too 
email;  I've  looked  at  them  both.  I  want  a  place  that  would 
do  for  a  gentleman  who's  coming  down  for  a  month  or  two's 
Hsliing.  I  want  a  decent-sized  sitting-room,  and  a  large  airy 
bedroom,  well-cooked  meuls,  and  a  good  garden.  If  you  knew 
any  farmhouse  within  half-a-dozen  miles  or  so  where  they'd  be 
inclined  to  take  him " 

"  I  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Jimes;  and  then,  after  a  pause  and  a 
dubious  glance  at  her  slumbering  husband,  she  added,  "  I 
don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  take  him  ourselves,  if  it  coint-s 
to  that.  There's  Richard's  room  empty,  and  the  best  pur- 
lour  not  used  ouce  in  a  month.  He'd  pay  pretty  well,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  He'd  pay  a  fair  price — a  Uberal  price  even — for  such  accom- 
modation as  you  could  give  him,  I'm  sure." 

"  Take  a  lodger!"  exclaimed  Grace  aghast.  "  Aunt  Hannah!" 

"  Take  a  lodger !  "  echoed  the  matron ;  "  and  why  not,  pic.^y 
child  ?  Why  shouldn't  we  turn  empty  rooms  to  account?  There's 
need  anough  for  us  to  earn  all  the  money  we  can,  while  youi 
father's  away  toiling  and  moiling  to  pay  his  debts.  I  should 
have  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  help  him  in  any  small  way  jfo* 
ocmld  " 
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"  Of  course  I  should,  aunt;  but  I  don't  think  father  would  lilci 

us  to  let  lodgingti." 

The  poor  little  twopenny-halfpenny  boarding-school  pride  waa 
aroused.  What  would  Miss  Toulmin  and  all  Miss  Toulmin's 
young  ladies  say,  if  they  discovered  this  stigma  on  their  some- 
time companion  ?  Grace  had  been  invited  to  a  little  breaking* 
np  party  six  months  before,  and  went  over  to  the  Wells 
sometimes  to  call  upon  her  late  mistress,  and  still  measured 
existence  by  the  Toulmin  standard. 

"He's  a  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Wort,  "or  ought  tc  be,  for  he'? 
got  good  blood  in  his  veins." 

Grace  looked  a  little  less  disgusted  at  this.  She  had  a  great 
notion  of  the  superiority  of  people  of  noble  or  ancient  race — an 
idea  that  they  were  another  order  of  beings  than  the  common 
tiesh-and-blo®d  creatures  with  whom  her  daily  life  was  spent. 

"I  don't  think  faMier  would  like  it,"  she  said,  and  made 
no  farther  protest. 

"  Wlien  your  father  went  away,  he  gave  me  the  full  man- 
agement of  everything  in  the  house  and  daiiy,"  rei:>lied  her 
aunt.  'I  leave  everything  to  you,  Mrs.  Jim,'  he  said;  'let 
Gracey  read  her  books,  and  play  her  piano,  and  enjoy  her 
life.  I'm  sure  she  won't  want  to  interfere  with  you  in  the 
housekeeping.'  Those  wore  hia  words  the  last  morning,  and 
you  heard  them,  Grace." 

"I  know,"  answered  Grace;  "but  I'm  positive  father  never 
thought  we  should  turn  Brierwood  into  a  lodging-house." 

Mr.  Wort  was  sorry  to  have  displeased  his  favourite.  She 
was  sitting  with  her  lace  half  turned  away  from  him,  the  red 
lips  pouting  with  a  discontented  expression. 

"  If  Grace  doesn't  Uke  it,"  he  said,  "  let  the  matter  drop." 

"'  I'm  ashamed  of  your  pride  and  nonsense,  Grace,"  cried  ivlrs. 
James.  The  girl's  opposition  made  her  more  intent  upon  carry 
ing  out  her  notion.  "  I  should  have  thought  you'd  havi 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  saving  a  few  pounds  for  your  father. 
Whatever  the  gentleman  paid  for  the  lodgings  would  be  cleai 
23rofit;  and  of  course  there'd  be  some  profit  on  his  board,  and 
obliging  your  friend  Mr.  Wort  into  the  bargain." 

"Very  well,  let  him  come,"  said  Grace;  " there's  nothing  1 
wouldn't  do  to  help  father." 

"  You  needn't  go  a-nigh  him,"  said  Mrs.  James,  whose  lord 
and  master  had  now  awakened,  and  was  regarding  her  with  a 
stare  of  perplexity.  "  Sarah  will  wait  upon  him,  and  I  shall 
cook  for  him ;  gentlemen  are  particular  about  their  table. 
Perhaps  you'd  like  to  have  a  look  at  Eichard's  room,  Mr. 
Woi-tP" 

James  Eedmayne  was  fairly  aroused  by  this  time,  and  the 
^ttar  was  explained  to  him  ia  a  glib  eager  way  by  liis  wife, 
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a  manner  tnat  told  liim  it  would  be  well  for  his  domcstio 
peace  not  to  attempt  any  opposition  to  her  scheme.- 

After  this  they  went  off  to  survey  Kichard  Redmayne's  room, 
Grace  even  deigning  to  accompany  them.  Once  having  resigned 
herself  to  the  fact  of  the  lodger,  she  could  not  helj)  being  just  a 
little  interested  in  the  business.  In  such  an  eventless  lii'e  as 
hers,  the  advent  of  a  stranger  made  an  epoch.  The  time  came 
only  too  soon  when  she  learnt  to  date  everything  from  Mr.  Wal- 
grave's  coming. 

Hubert  Walgrave — that  was  the  name  of  the  stranger — a 
OJirrister,  Mr.  Wort  told  them,  hard-working,  and  with  n 
tolerably  good  practice  already.  He  had  some  means  of  hia  own, 
and  was  well-born,  yet  stood  almost  alone  in  the  world,  having 
no  near  relations.  He  had  overworked  himself,  and  been 
seriously  ill,  and  now  was  ordered  oif  to  some  quiet  country 
place,  where  he  might  have  pure  air  and  seclusion,  for  an 
enforced  rest  of  two  or  three  months. 

"  It  goes  against  the  grain  with  him  to  be  idle,"  said  Mr. 
Wort ;  "  but  the  doctors  tell  him,  if  he  doesn't  strike  work,  he's 
likely  to  go  into  a  decline ;  so  he  submits,  and  writes  to  ask  me 
to  find  him  a  place  hereabouts." 

"  Does  he  know  this  part  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  and  no.  He's  been  down  here  for  a  day,  at  odd 
times,  to  look  about  him,  that's  all." 

"  You've  known  him  a  long  time,  I  suppose  P  "  asked  Mrs. 
James. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  sure  about  the  re- 
epectabihty  of  their  lodger. 

"  Only  since  he  was  five  years  old,"  rephed  Mr.  Wort,  witt 
a  thoughtful  smile. 

"That's  enough.  I  know  you  wouldn't  recommend  any  on« 
that  wasn't  steady.'* 

"  0,  he's  steady  enough  !  "  answered  the  steward — "  almost 
too  steady  for  a  young  man,  I  sometimes  fancy.  You  won't 
catch  Idm  tripping.  He's?  an  out-and-out  contrast  to — to — the 
young  men  of  my  time." 

Richard  Redmayne's  bed-chamber  was  a  great  airy  room, 
with  three  windows  on  one  side  looking  over  the  garden,  and 
an  extra  window  at  the  end  commanding  a  turn  of  the  high- 
road: a  very  pleasant  room,  furnished  with  old  mahogany 
chests  of  drawers  and  bureaus,  and  a  quaintly-carved  four-post 
bedstead ;  dimity  curtains  to  bedstead  and  windows ;  narrow 
strips  of  faded  Brussels  carpet  here  and  there,  a  big  clumsy 
painted  waahstand  with  plain  white  crockeiy,  a  couple  of 
samplers  framed  and  glazed,  a  v/orsted-work  representation  of 
Jacob's  dream,  four  gaily-coloured  prints  of  stage-coaches  and 
htHyiRg-soenes  for  the   oruamentation   of  the  walls,  au  old 
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Indian   teapot  ind  half-a-dozen  cracked  crips  Mid  saacers  on 

the  high  chimney-piece,  and  an  all-pervading  perfume  of  dried 
larender: — a  room  in  which  a  man  might  live  or  die  peacefully. 

Mr.  Wort  glanced  round  the  chamber,  and  pronounced  that  it 
would  do. 

_  "I'll  tell  him  to  bring  hia  shower-bath,"  he  said.     '•  You  can 
^ve  him  plenty  of  cold  water,  I  suppose?" 

"  0  yes !  "  Mrs.  James  answered  rather  snappishly.  "  He  can 
have  water  enough,  if  he's  one  of  your  slopping  and  sluicing 
gentlemen." 

Mrs.  James  regarded  all  unnecessary  use  of  water,  except  in 
scrubbing  deal-boards,  with  distaste,  as  involving  waste  of  laboui 
in  carryings  to  and  fro,  and  perpetual  slopping  of  stairs  anA 
passages. 

"  You  know  the  best  parlour,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Wort  was  perfectly  familiar  with  that  state  apartment, 
which  was  only  occupied  on  rare  occasions,  and  kept  religiously 
under  lock  and  key,  as  a  temple  sacred  from  the  tread  of 
common  feet.  A  long  low  rooiT  with  a  great  bow-window, 
massive  oaken  beams  across  the  seiling,  faded  chintz  cover- 
ings to  chairs  and  sofa— such  a  trfa!  a  small  detachment  of 
infantry  might  have  reposed  upon  it,  if  repose  could  be  found 
on  anything  so  hard;  a  ponderous  square  mahogany  table; 
an  old  sideboard,  embellished  with  brass  lions'  heads,  with  rings 
through  the  noses  thereof;  three  cracked  china  jars  of  pot- 
pourri; the  family  Bible  and  Izaak  Walton  in  whole  calf;  a 
carpet  from  which  every  vestige  of  bright  colour  had  faded 
half  a  century  or  so,  but  which  was  still  piously  protected  by 
a  drab  linen  cover  of  spotless  purity; — a  cool,  darksome  cham- 
bcr,  the  bow-window  half  shrouded  by  roses  and  honeysuck'e 
— a  room  in  which  a  man  might  dream  away  the  sammet 
hours,  or  muse  beside  the  winter  fire,  oblivious  that  life  wts 
moving  on. 

"The  best  parlour  will  do  admirably,"  said  Mr.  Wort.  "  And 
now,  how  about  terms  ?  Should  you  consider,  say,  three  guineas 
a  week  a  fair  remuneration  for  board  and  lodging?" 

"Yes,"  replied  aunt  Hannah,  who  was  thinking  that  two 
guineas  out  of  the  three  might  be  clear  profit.  "  That  will  satisfy 
me,  if  it  will  satisfy  James." 

This  allusion  to  James  was  a  mere  polite  fiction — a  wifely 
compliment.  All  the  world  of  Kingsbury  knew  how  very  small 
a  voice  James  Redmayne  had  in  the  management  of  affairs 
at  Brierwood. 

"Then  itV  all  settled,  I  conclude,"  said  Mr.  Wort;  "  and  Mr 
Walgrave  may  come  as  soow  as  he  pleases." 

"Yes,"  replied  a — +  Hannah;  "the  rooms  are  ready.  I'm 
not  one  to  l«t  dirt  settle.  *»•  -somera  all  the  yea^  round,  and  thou 
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■lake  a  great  to-do  over  a  spring  cleaning,  and  call  that  good 
housekeeping,  as  some  folks  do.  Every  Friday  scour,  and  every 
Tuesday  sweep :  that's  my  maxim.  It  leaves  Monday  for  wash- 
ing, and  Wednesday  for  ironing,  Thursday  for  baking,  and 
Saturday  for  clearing  up." 

"Lor,  aunt  Hannah,"  cried  Grace,  with  a  little  impatient 
shrug,  "  as  if  Mr.  Wort  cared  about  all  that !  " 

"There's  some  people  might  care  about  it  to  their  own  profit, 
if  Mr.  Wort  doesn't,"  replied  the  matron  sharply.  "  Farmers' 
daughters  are  as  idle  as  duchesses  nowadays,  or  worse;  for 
duchesses  ain't  brought  up  at  twopenny-halfpenny  boarding- 
schools." 

"  It's  the  best  school  at  the  Wells,"  Grace  tlajhed  out  indig- 
nantly.    "  Father  wouldn't  have  sent  me  to  a  bad  one." 

It  was  the  outrage  against  her  father  she  felt  most  keenly. 

Mr.  Wort  flvmg  himself  into  the  breach  gallantly. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Walgrave  to-night,"  he  said ;  "  and  I 
daresay  you'll  have  him  down  on  Saturday." 

"  Saturday  or  Monday's  all  ahke  to  me,"  replied  Mrs.  James. 

They  strolled  back  to  the  garden,  where  the  tea-tray  had 
given  place  to  a  squar«  black  bottle  of  hollands,  a  brown  jug 
of  cold  spring  water,  and  a  coujile  of  tumblers.  Grace  was 
thoughtful.  It  was  a  humiliation  to  receive  a  lodger ;  but  she 
could  not  help  wondering  and  speculating  a  little  about  the 
stranger.  Strangers  were  so  rare  at  Kingsbury ;  and  to  receive 
one  in  her  own  house  was  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 
They  would  date  after-events  from  this  epoch,  no  doubt,  and 
divide  life  at  Brierwood  into  two  periods,  before  Mr.  Walgrave 
came ;  after  Mr.  Walgrave  came. 


CHAPTER  III. 

••O,   DO  TOU   REMEMBEB  THE   FIRST   TIME   I   MET  TOIT  I* '' 

He  came  late  on  Saturday  afternoon — a  calm  sunny  afternoon, 
with  scarcely  breeze  enough  to  stir  the  newly-blown  roses.  The 
place  seemed  aU  roses  to  Hubert  Walgrave's  haggard  London- 
weary  eyes  :  roses  making  a  curtain  for  the  porch ;  roses  white 
and  red  climbing  up  to  the  very  chimney-pots,  entangled  with 
creamy  yeUow  woodbine ;  spreading  bushes  of  moss-roses  and 
cabbage-roses  in  the  narrow  garden  between  the  high-road  and 
thft  house ;  and  through  a  side  gate  Mr.  AValgrave  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  old-fashioned  garden  behind  the  house,  all 
abloom  with  roses. 

"  Eather  a  nice   place,"  he  murmured,  in  a  languid  semi- 
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supercilious  tone  that  was  almost  habitual  to  him.    "  As  a  ro  €^ 
farmhouses  are  ugly." 

All  the  household — they  had  just  finished  tea  in  the  every* 
day  parlour — heard  the  stoppage  of  the  fly ;  and  there  was  a 
little  group  behind  the  dimity  curtains  peering  out  at  the  new- 
comer— a  group  in  which  Grace  was  by  no  means  the  least 
curious.  She  forgot  all  the  degradation  involved  in  the  idea  of 
a  lodger  for  the  moment  in  her  eagerness  to  see  what  he  was 
like. 

Jack  and  Charley  Kedmayne  had  gone  out,  at  their  mother'r 
bidding,  to  assist  in  bringing  in  the  stranger's  luggage — a  huge 
trunk,  time-worn  and  shabby,  which  from  its  weight  seemed  to 
contain  books ;  a  large  leathern  portmanteau,  also  the  worse  for 
wear;  a  carpet  bag  or  two,  tlu-ee  or  four  fishing-rods,  and  a 
shower-bath. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  James,  with  unmitigated  disgust,  "  I 
expected  he'd  be  a  slopper !  " 

"He  looks  like  a  gentleman,"  said  Grace,  thoughtfully. 
Heaven  knows  where  the  girl  had  obtained  her  notion  of  a 
gentleman ;  unless  it  were  from  the  rector,  a  fussy  little  elderly 
man,  who  was  always  quarrelliiig  with  some  ono  or  other  of  his 
parishioners ;  or  the  curate,  an  overgrown  yoiith  of  two-and- 
twenty,  who  had  bony  knees  and  wrists  and  aukles,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  yet  ceased  from  growing  out  of  his  garments. 

"  He  looks  like  a  gentleman,"  repeated  Grace  dreamily.  And 
indeed  Mr.  Walgrave  bore  upon  him  that  stamp  of  gentle  blood, 
that  unmistakable,  indescribable  grace  and  air  winch  the  merest 
peasant  recognises  intuitively  as  something  that  makes  that 
other  clay  di&rent  from  liis  own.  He  was  tall,  but  not  too  tail 
— slender,  but  not  too  slender.  His  face  was  just  a  little  worn 
and  faded  from  recent  illness,  and  could  have  hardly  been  con- 
sidered handsome;  dark  brown  hair  growing  rather  sparsely  on 
the  brow ;  a  sallow  complexion,  of  an  almost  foreign  darkness ; 
gray  eyes,  that  looked  black;  an  aquiline  nose;  a  sarcastic 
mouth — a  mouth  capable  of  much  ex^jression;  capable  also  of 
expressing  nothing,  if  its  owner  were  so  minded.  His  age  might 
Ise  perhaps  about  iive-and-thirty.  Grace  thought  him  elderly. 
Any  little  gleam  of  romance  which  her  fancy  picture  of  him 
might  have  inspired,  vanished  at  sight  of  the  reality. 

"  But  he  looks  like  a  gentleman,"  she  said  for  the  third  time, 
jis  she  opened  her  work-basket,  and  took  out  some  scrap  of  that 
useless  fancy-work  which  Mrs.  James's  soul  abhorred,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  window  looking  into  the  back  garden.  The 
common  parlour  had  a  window  at  each  end,  and  a  half-glasa 
door  besides  opening  into  the  garden. 

There  was  a  little  stir  in  the  house  presently — a  clattewng  of 
plates  and  dishot,  a  bell  ruruj  once  or  twice,  the  shrill  voice  of 
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Mrs.  James  directing  the  maid-of-all-work.  A  dinner  had  been 
prepared  fcr  the  new-comer,  and  was  at  this  moment  being 
served  in  the  best  parlour. 

Grace  crept  to  the  half-open  door  of  the  family  sitting-room, 
and  peeped  out.  The  door  of  the  opposite  parlour  was  ajar, 
and  she  heard  a  polite  languid  voice,  which  had  an  unpleasant 
coldness,  she  thought,  approving  everything. 

"  Thanks.  The  rooms  are  very  nice — quite  airy  and  comfoi-t- 
able — all  that  I  wsh.  Yes ;  I  will  take  a  glass  of  your  home- 
brewed ale  to-day,  if  you  please.  I  have  ordered  a  hamper  of 
wine  to  be  sent  down  from  London.  It  will  arrive  to-night,  I 
daresay."  And  then,  after  an  interval :  "  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  receiving  me  as  a  lodger.  Mr.  Wort  tells  me  it  is  the 
first  time  you  have  admitted  anybody  to  your  house  in  that 
capacity." 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  blurted  out  Mrs.  James,  who  was 
candour  itself,  "  my  brother-in-law's  circumstancea — BrierWood 
belongs  to  my  husband's  brother,  Kichard  Eedmayne,  who's 
away  in  Australia  at  those  rubbisiiiug  diggings,  where  I  can't 
make  out  that  he's  ever  earned  a  blessed  sixpence  yet,  and  has 
left  us  in  charge,  a,s  you  may  say — his  circumstances,  you  see, 
are  not  what  thej  was;  and  so  I  didn't  feel  myself  justified  in 
refusing  a  profit,  if  it  was  only  a  pound  a  week;  though  my 
niece  Grace,  who's  been  brought  up  at  boarding-school,  where 
they  put  all  kinds  of  stuck-up  nonsense  into  a  girl's  head  and 
call  it  education — our  Grace  was  dead  against  it." 

"  Dead  against  me  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  in  that  slow  lazy  tone 
of  his,  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  something  utterly  remote  from 
his  own  life  and  all  its  interests.  "  I  hope  before  I  leave  Brier- 
wood  Miss  Redmayne  may  discover  that  I  am  not  such  a  very 
objectionable  person." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir !  it  wasn't  you  she  objected  to  ;  it  was 
only  the  notion  of  a  lodger.  She'd  have  made  the  same  fuss  if 
it  had  been  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Grace  blushed  crimson  during  this  talk  about  herself  She 
was  angry  with  her  aunt  for  talking  of  her;  angry  with  the 
stranger  for  his  supercilious  tone,  as  if  she  had  been  something 
so  very  far  beneath  him. 

The  streamer  made  his  own  little  fancy  picture  of  the  farmer's 
daughter— a  blowsy  fat-faced  young  woman,  with  red  cheeks, 
and  perhaps  freckles,  dressed  like  a  caricature  of  London  fashion 

"She  plays  the  piano,  I  suppose — your  niece?"  he  said 
languidly,  when  he  had  declined  the  raspberry-tart  and  cream 
which  Mrs.  James  pressed  upon  him.  He  imagined  with  a 
shudder  the  agonies  he  might  hav^  +j-i  endure  from  a  piano- 
thumping  damsel  of  agricultural  extraction.  "  Why  do  not  our 
legislators  give  this  feminine  ccmaille  their  rights  t  "  he  inquired 
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of  himself.     "  This  Brierwood  niece  wonld  be  following  th« 
plough,  or  supervising  the  hay-makers,  in  that  case." 

"  Yes,  sir,  rephed  aunt  Hannah,  whose  sharp  treble  sounded 
sharper  than  usual  after  the  legato  tones  of  the  stranger ;  "  she 
do  play.  Richard  had  her  taught  aU  the  extras.  She  has 
rather  a  pretty  taste  for  music — so  far  as  such  a  poor  judge  as 
me  can  say.  But  if  you  find  it  unpleasant,  Mr.  Walgry  " — Mro. 
James  insisted  on  calling  the  lodger  by  this  corruption  of  his 
surname — "you've  only  to  say  the  word,  and  thf  piano  shall 
not  be  opened  while  you're  with  us." 

"  Not  for  worlds,  my  dear  Mrs.  Eedmayne.  Let  the  young 
lady  play  as  much  as  she  likes,  and  forget  the  obscure  fact  of 
my  existence ,  I  mean  to  be  with  you  too  long  to  admit  of  any 
such  sacrifice  as  a  suppression  of  her  musical  inclinations.  I 
hope  to  stay  here  for  a  considerable  time  ofi"  and  on,  you  know — 
going  backwards  and  forwards  to  London  as  soon  as  I  am  a 
Kttle  stronger.  I  am  a  hard-working  man,  and  cannot  afibrd  to 
be  long  out  of  harness." 

Mrs.  James  glanced  towards  the  huge  trunk,  which  stood 
open  just  where  it  had  been  deposited  near  the  parlour  door, 
with  a  heap  of  bulky  volumes,  in  dilapidated  calf  or  battered 
sheepskin,  thrown  pell-mell  upon  the  floor  beside  it. 

"  It  looks  as  if  you  didn't  mean  to  be  idle  here,  sir,"  she  said, 
in  her  simple  soul  regarding  books  as  the  hardest  kind  of  hard 
labour. 

"  No,"  Mr.  Walgrave  answered,  with  something  like  a  sigh ; 
"  a  barrister  must  get  through  a  good  deal  of  tough  reading  if 
he  wishes  to  succeed  in  the  world ;  and  I  don't  mind  owning 
that  I  do  hold  worldly  success  as  a  prize  worth  working  for." 

He  was  expanding  a  little — had  already  dropped  something  ol 
bis  aabitual  languor.  Grace  liked  him  better  after  what  he  had 
said  about  her  music.  She  went  softly  back  to  her  seat,  and 
"(BBumed  her  work,  ashamed  of  herself  for  having  listened. 

After  dinner,  at  which  he  had  eaten  sparingly,  and  with  th* 
Air  of  a  man  who  cared  very  Uttle  what  he  ate  or  drank,  },)m. 
Walgrave  lighted  his  cigar,  and  sauntered  out  into  the  gardeiu 
The  sun  had  set  by  this  time;  but  a  faint  glow  of  rosy  liglid 
still  lingered  above  the  western  wall ;  and  above  that  the  sk  f 
was  of  a  tender  green,  that  melted  into  the  soft  summer  eveninf 
gray,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  brigliter  hue,  like  theflecki 
of  colour  in  an  opal.  Hubert  Walgrave  walked  slowly  alon,* 
ILfe  grass,  looking  about  him  with  a  lazy  sensuous  enjoyment  ot 
the  scene  and  the  atmosphere. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  is  simply  perfect  in  its  way,"  he  said  to 
liimself.  "  Old  Wort  did  not  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  Every  angle  of  that  old  house  has  its  peculiar  charm ; 
«»very  rood  of  this  garden  a  grace  that  makew  it  deli|fhifuL    And 
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yet  it's  hard  to  imagine  a  mao  living  here  year  after  year,  away 
From  all  the  contest  and  expectation  of  li^,  content  that  thia 
Bun-mer's  harvest  should  yield  him  as  good  a  crop  as  last 
summer's;  that  next  year's  profit  should  be  only  a  little  lesis,  or 
a' little  greater;  content  to  watch  nature's  slow  process'' b  repeat 
themselves  from  month  to  month — eggs  hatching,  wool  growing, 
cattle  fattening,  corn  ripening ;  to  live  a  life  in  which  there  is 
no  margin  for  hope.  No ;  I  can't  conceive  the  feehngs  of  that 
man.  I  would  almost  as  soon  rot  in  a  madhouse  or  a  bastille  aa 
endure  an  existence  in  which  there  were  no  chances." 

The  man  who  was  far  away  waiting  for  the  turn  of  his  luck 
on  the  Austrahan  gold-fields  had  been  something  of  this  temper 
— had  not  been  formed  by  nature  or  disposition  for  a  farmer, 
in  fact. 

While  Mr.  Walgrave  sauntered  slowly  about  the  garden, 
loitering  now  and  then  to  look  at  a  rose-bush,  and  anon  absorbed 
in  his  own  meditations,  forgetting  why  he  had  stopped,  and 
standing  gazing  dreamily  at  the  iiowers  without  seeing  them 
Grace  watched  him  from  behind  the  dimity  window-curtain, 
idly  wondering  what  he  was  thinking  about ;  wondering  a  little, 
too,  about  his  past  history. 

Mr.  Wort  had  told  them  scarcely  anything — only  that  he  had 
no  near  relations,  and  stood  almost  alone  in  the  world.  That 
had  a  pathetic  sound,  which  went  far  to  awaken  the  girl's  quick 
sympathy.  She  was  soiTy  for  him,  concluding  at  once  that  this 
loneliness  of  his  was  a  source  of  sadness.  This  compassion  was, 
however,  lessened  a  httle  now  she  had  seen  him.  He  did  not 
iOok  like  a  man  whose  life  jvas  overshadowed  by  sorrow ;  he 
looked  a  hard-headed,  hard-hearted  man  of  the  world,  she 
thought ;  and  she  repeated  to  herself  that  Uttle  speech  of  his 
about  success  in  Hfe.  He  was  ambitious,  no  doubt ;  and  to  the 
ambitious  man  the  tenderest  ties  must  be  as  nothing — or,  d;  any 
rate,  so  Grace  Hedmayne  supposed.  And  he  would  achieve 
what  he  desired,  no  doubt,  and  be  a  judge,  or  something  of  that 
Kind.  She  had  very  little  sympathy  with  the  form  of  his  ambi- 
tion. If  he  had  been  a  soldier,  panting  to  exterminate  his 
fellow-raen,  she  might  have  exalted  him  into  a  hero.  But  a 
lawyer — no  halo  of  romance  could  surround  the  head  that  wore 
a  wig  with  an  ugly  black  patch  at  the  top.  She  had  been  in  the 
court  once  at  Maidstone,  when  her  father  had  some  email  suit 
going  forward,  and  had  formed  her  estimate  of  the  Bar  from  the 
two  or  three  careless  barristers  she  had  seen  there. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  Mr.  Walgrave  finished  his 
third  cigar,  after  a  complete  circuit  of  garden  and  orchard,  and 
a  peep  at  the  mysteries  of  the  farmyard — where  a  family  of 
Vreproachable  pigs  were  granting  and  strugghng  over  their 
evening  meal  of  second-rate  potatoes  and  skim  milk — and  vj^nX 
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back  to  his  sitting-rooni.  A  pair  of  composite  candles,  in  tall 
old-fashioned  plated  candlesticks  of  a  masonic  aspect,  were 
burning  on  the  round  table.  He  rang  for  a  second  pair,  drew 
the  four  candles  into  a  little  cluster  at  his  left  elbow,  selected 
three  or  four  big  brown  volumes  from  the  litter  on  the  floor,  and 
began  to  read  law. 

Ten  minutes  after  he  had  opened  his  book,  the  notes  of  the 

{)iano  were  touched  softly,  and  a  low  sweet  voice  began  "  Kath- 
een  Mavoumeen." 

He  pushed  away  his  book  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
flunoj  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

"  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  last,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
may  as  well  give  up  all  idea  of  work  at  once.  And  if  this  thing 
Is  to  occur  every  evening,  Brienvood  will  not  have  me  long." 

He  listened  to  "  this  sort  of  thing "  notwithstanding ;  and 
the  contraction  of  his  eyebrows  relaxed  a  little  presently,  nay, 
something  like  a  smile  began  to  glimmer  upon  his  face.  He 
listened  to  a  plaintive  German  waltz,  a  very  old  one,  played  with 
a  tender  grace  akin  to  the  sweetness  of  the  melody.  He  listened 
to  an  old  ballad  of  Wade's,  "  0,  do  you  remember  the  first 
time  I  met  you  P  "  worth  a  hundred  of  our  modern  drawing- 
room  songs.  He  listened,  and  was  pleased.  The  music  only 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  altogether.  It  was  not  much  time 
to  lose.  He  went  back  to  his  books  with  a  faint  sigh  of  regret, 
and  tried  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  decision  of  a  Chan- 
cery judge  in  a  certain  important  case  that  bore  somewhat  upon 
a  case  he  had  himself  in  hand  for  the  winter  term. 

The  low  touching  voice  haunted  him  a  little,  interfering  with 
his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  most  subtle  points  in  the 
judge's  discourse.  He  had  to  put  away  the  thought  of  it  with 
an  effort ;  and  yet  he  would  have  been  scarcely  sorry  if  the 
singer  had  begun  again. 

There  was  no  chance  of  that,  however.  He  heard  doors  open- 
ing and  shutting  presently,  bolting  and  barring  of  outer  portals, 
and  the  sound  of  light  and  heavy  footsteps  on  the  creaky  old 
staircase.  The  servant  came  in  to  ask  if  he  required  anything 
more,  and  at  what  hour  he  would  wish  to  breakfast  next 
morning. 

"  At  nine  o'clock ;  or  you  may  make  it  between  nine  and  ten 
if  you  like.  I'm  not  a  very  early  man.  Who  was  that  singing 
just  now  P  " 

"  Miss  Grace,  sir.  She's  a  rare  one  to  sing;"  and  the  giii 
dropped  a  curtsey  and  retired,  marvelling  at  the  extravagan^fl 
of  the  London  gentleman,  who  wanted  four  candles  to  read  by. 

"  I  suppose  they  all  do  it  up  in  London,"  she  thought. 
*  Poor  things,  they  must  be  a'most  blind  along  of  the  smoke !" 

Mr.  Walgrave  read  till  one  o'clock;  then  regaled  himself  with 
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A  composing  cigar,  drank  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  went  slowly 
np  to  his  bedroom — that  spacious  old-fashioned  bed-chamber  in 
ffhich  Rick  Redmajne  had  spent  so  many  restless  nights  pon- 
iering  upon  his  difficulties. 


CHAPTER  rV. 


"THE   TRUE   TIXIAN  COLOTTK." 


The  next  morning  was  bright  and  warm — a  real  June  morning ; 
Sunday  morning  too,  made  joyous  by  the  bells  of  Kingsbury 
Church,  chiming  a  hymn  tune,  that  sounded  sweet  and  clear 
across  the  intervening  meadows,  and  came  in  at  Hubert  Wal- 
grave's  open  window,  blending  itself  with  a  dream  in  which  he 
fancied  himself  away  from  Brierwood,  amidst  the  gorgeous 
upholstery  of  a  West-end  mansion,  listening  to  a  voice  that  was 
not  so  sweet  as  Grace  Redmayne's.  The  bells  awoke  him  at 
last,  and  he  looked  round  him  with  a  yawn,  pleased  to  find  him- 
self in  the  quiet  farmhouse. 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  a  tranquil  day  !  "  he  thought.  "  No 
ritualistic  ceremonials  in  an  atmosphere  of  rondoletia  and  pat- 
chouli, with  the  thermometer  at  ninety ;  no  Kensington-gardens 
after  luncheon;  no  petty  scandals  and  inanities  all  day  long ;  no 
dreary,  dreary,  dreary  eight-o'clock  dinner,  with  the  dismal  tramp 
of  some  solitary  passer-by  sounding  in  the  intervals  of  the  con- 
versation all  through  the  big  dusty  square;  no  Mendelssohn  in 
the  evening.  Thank  Heaven  for  a  day  of  repose,  for  a  day  in 
which  I  can  live  my  own  life  !  " 

This  was  ungrateful.  The  life  of  which  Mr.  "Walgrave  was 
complaining  was  a  life  that  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  him  ;  a  life  which,  with  more  or  less  modification^ 
he  had  elected  to  lead  for  the  remainder  of  his  existence. 

He  got  up  and  dressed,  taking  plenty  of  time  for  all  the  opera- 
tions of  his  toilet,  enjoying  the  rare  delight  of  not  being  in  a 
hurry.  He  had  been  wont  to  live  always  under  pressure :  to 
dress  with  his  watch  open  on  the  dressing-table ;  to  breakfast 
with  his  watch  beside  his  plate ;  to  mete  out  the  exact  time 
which  he  could  spare  for  his  reading;  to  hasten  from  place 
to  place ;  to  spend  all  his  days  in  a  kind  of  mental  fever, 
half  his  nights  in  restlessness  engendered  of  over-fatigue. 

It  was  scarcely  strange  if  he  had  broken  down  at  last  under 
such  a  life.  But  even  now,  warned  by  the  doctors  that  he  sorely 
needed  i-est,  he  could  not  be  utterly  idle.  The  habit  of  hard 
work  was  too  strong  upon  him ;  and  he  had  brought  his  books 
down  to  Brierwood,  resolved  to  get  through  long  arrears  ol 
riding 
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The  bells  rang,  and  died  out  into  sileuce— the  sweet  summei 
silence,  broken  by  hum  of  bees  and  song  of  birds,  and  the 
vruckoo's  plaintive  minor  coming  with  a  muffled  sound  from  9 
neighbouring  copse.  The  bells  would  ring  again  for  the  eleven 
o'clock  service ;  but  Mr.  Walgrave  did  not  mean  to  go  to  church. 
He  intended  to  abandon  himself  to  the  delight  of  thorough  idle- 
ness; to  drain  the  cup  of  simple  rustic  joys,  which  were  so  new 
to  liim.  Intent  on  this,  he  went  down  to  breakfast  in  his  morn- 
ing coat,  wheeled  the  table  to  an  open  window,  and  then  pouaced 
at  once  upon  a  bundle  of  weekly  papers,  which  he  had  brought 
down  to  Brierwood  with  him — the  Athenceum,  Saturday  Beview, 
SpecU^'Or,  Observer.  This  is  how  Mr.  Walgrave  enjoyed  the 
country. 

The  church  bells  had  rung  theiv  last  peal  before  he  had 
finished  his  leisurely  breakfast,  or  got  half  through  his  papers  ; 
and  the  farmhouse  was  as  quiet  as  some  dim  empty  village  church 
which  a  tourist  enters  with  reverent  footstep  on  a  summer  after- 
noon. There  was  ■  10  one  at  home  but  Sally  the  servant-maid, 
shoihng  peas  on  a  sunny  door-step  in  the  back  premises,  and 
meditating  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  lodger,  who  sat  half  buried 
in  the  great  arm-chair — a  family  institution  sacred  to  the  grand- 
fathers 'and  grandmothers  of  the  Eedmayne  race— with  his  legs 
stretched  out  upon  another  chair,  reading  newspapers,  while  all 
right-minded  people,  not  in  sei-vice,  were  at  church. 

The  papers  were  finished  at  last.  Mr.  Walgrave  laughed  once 
or  twice  over  the  broad  columns  of  the  Saturday — that  half- 
cynical  laugh  which  is  called  a  snigger — pished  and  pshawed  a 
little  now  and  then,  and  finally  tossed  the  heap  of  periodicals 
aside,  muttering  the  usual  remark,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
them.  All  the  freshness  of  the  morning  was  gone  by  this  time, 
and  the  sun  "vas  at  his  meridian.  Mr.  Walgrave  strolled  into 
the  garden,  took  out  his  capacious  cigar-case  as  he  went  along, 
and  lighted  his  noontide  weed.  He  walked  over  the  same  ground 
he  had  explored  on  the  previous  evening,  stared  at  the  roses, 
admired  the  old  cedar,  threaded  the  grassy  mazes  of  the  orchard 
peeped  into  the  farmyard,  and  made  friends  with  an  ancient  gray 
donkey  of  benevolent  aspect,  whom  he  found  resting  his  chin 
contemplatively  on  a  five-barred  gate ;  made  friends  with  the 
donkey,  and  thought  of  that  brightest  of  English  writers, 
Laurence  Sterne,  who  has  associated  himself  with  the  asinine 
species  for  all  time.  The  donkey  is  by  nature  a  social  beast ;  it 
is  the  chief  affliction  of  his  life,  perhaps,  that  horses  refuse  to 
know  him. 

There  was  one  old  man  in  the  farmyard,  sitting  on  the  low  wall 
of  a  pigsty,  asleep  in  the  sun,  Mr.  Walgrave  came  and  went 
without  awakening  liim. 

"That  is  what  x^-hi  means,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
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alowly  away.  "  I  daresay  it  is  perfect  bliss  to  that  man  to  sleep 
in  the  sun  with  the  odour  of  pigs  in  his  nostrils." 

When  he  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  garden,  dawdled  ever  so 
long  under  the  cedar,  and  sniffed  at  the  roses,  he  went  back  to 
the  house.  Morning  church  was  over.  He  smelt  roast  meat, 
and  saw  a  fam  ly  party  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  parlour  opposite 
his  own.  He  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  a  youthful  head,  with 
reddish-brown  hair,  but  did  not  see  the  face  belonging  to  it. 

"  The  true  Titian  colour,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  only  ii 
passing  glance,  and  walked  into  his  sitting-room,  incurious. 

The  maid  came  pi-esently  to  ask',  f  he  would  take  any 
luncheon.  "  No;  unlefs  a  basket  of  soda-water,  which  he  had 
ordered  had  come  for  him,  he  would  take  nothing."  No  baf-ket 
had  arrived.  Goods  were  conveyed  from  London  to  Edinbuif^h 
In  less  time  than  fiom  London  to  Brierwood.  There  was  no  rail 
nearer  than  Tunbridge  Junction,  and  only  a  sleepy  old  carrier  to 
bridge  tlip  intervening  distance. 

The  maid  returned  to  her  dinner  in  the  back  kitchen;  and 
Mr.  Walgrave,  having  drained  the  cup  of  rustic  pleasures, 
yawned,  and  looked  wistfully  at  his  law-books. 

He  had  promised  his  doctor  that  he  would  rest,  and  had 
worked  hard  till  one  o'clock  that  morning.  No,  he  could 
Bcarcely  go  to  his  law-books  to-day.  He  wandered  round  the 
room;  examined  its  artistic  decorations — ancient  prints  repre- 
senting the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  so  on — with  a  grim 
smile  ;  looked  at  Izaak  Walton,  and  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
an  old  volume  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  ;  and  after  this  survey 
went  back  to  the  table  by  the  window. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  write  to  Augusta,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, opening  a  ponderous  rusaia-leather  despatch-box.  "  Of 
course  she'll  expect  a  letter.  What  can  I  write  about  ? — that 
old  man  asleep  among  the  pigs,  or  that  friendly  donkey?  or 
shall  I  go  into  raptures  about  the  roses,  or  that  girl's  voice  last 
night  ?  There's  not  much  material  for  a  Horace  Walpole  at 
Brierwood ;  but  I  must  write  something." 

He  took  out  a  quire  of  paper  stamped  with  a  great  gothic 
monogram,   and  began : 

"  My  dear  Augusta," — ("  She's  the  only  Augusta  I  know,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "  so  it  would  be  a  lapse  in  grammar  to  call  her 
dearest.")  "  My  dear  Augusta, — Just  a  line  to  inform  you  of 
my  establishment  at  Brierwood,  which  is  a  pleasant  old  place 
enough:  donkeys  and  roses,  and  pigs  and  strawberries-and- 
cream,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  but  direfuUy  dull.  I  have 
read  all  the  papers,  and  fear  I  shall  be  driven  to  ^oing  to  after- 
noon service  at  Kingsbury  Church  b ,-  sheer  inability  to  get  rid 
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of  my  day.  How  horrified  you  will  be  by  the  levity  of  that 
remark !  But  I  had  intended  to  indemnify  myself  for  all  I  have 
flutiered  from  yonr  favourite  Mr.  Reredos,  of  St.  Sulpice,  West 
Brompton,  by  a  temporaiy  lapse  into  paganism.  I  daresay  you 
are  receiving  your  usual  Sunday  droppers-in — discussing  the 
sermon,  the  contents  of  the  plate,  whether  liberal  or  otherwise, 
and  the  bonnets — while  I  write  this.  And  then  you  will  go  to 
the  Gardens,  and  walk  up  and  down,  and  wonder  at  the  strange 
beings  from  lower  deeps  of  society  whon.  you  meet  there. 
Did  you  go  to  Covent  Garden  last  night  ?  I  see  they  gave 
La,  Fnvorita.  The  air  here  is  purity  itself,  and  I  think  will  set 
me  up  very  shortly.  I  mean  to  obey  the  doctors,  however,  and 
withdraw  myself  from  the  delights  of  civilised  Ufe  for  a  long 
time — until  the  winter  term,  in  fact.  I  need  not  say  that  my 
thoughts  follow  you  in  this  seclusion,  and  that  I  wish  you  were 
here  to  brighten  my  sohtude.  Give  my  best  remembrances  to 
your  father,  and  believe  me  to  remain  your  affectionate 

Hubert  Walguave." 

"  I  think  it's  about  as  inane  an  epistle  as  was  ever  penned," 
he  said  to  himself,  when  he  had  addressed  his  letter  to  Misa 
Vallory,  10  Acropohs  Square,  South  Kensington. 

The  fact  of  having  written  it  seemed  some  relief  to  his  mind, 
however.  He  cast  himself  down  upon  the  hard  sofa,  and 
slumbered  perhaps  as  sweetly  as  the  old  labourer  in  the  farm- 
yard. The  afternoon  bells  woke  him,  and  he  got  up  quickly, 
and  went  to  fetch  his  hat. 

"I'll  go  and  see  what  the  barbarians  are  like,"  ho  said  to 
himself. 

He  tapped  at  the  opposite  door,  to  ask  his  way  to  church.  It 
was  opened  by  Mrs.  James,  stiff  and  solemn  in  her  Sunday  cap 
and  gown.  She  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  give  Mr. 
Walgrave  a  full  view  of  the  room ;  but  the  Titianesque  head  of 
hair  was  not  visible. 

"  Gone  to  church  perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  or  out  in  the  garden." 

Mrs.  James  gave  him  most  precise  directions  for  finding 
Kingsbury  and  Kingsbury  Church.  It  was  a  pleasant  walk 
across  the  fields,  she  said. 

"  But  you'll  be  late,  sir,"  she  added ;  "  it's  half-an-hour's  walk 
at  the  least,  and  the  bells  have  been  ringing  above  a  quarter." 

"Never  mind  that,  Mrs.  Redmayne;  I  want  to  see  the 
church." 

"  It's  not  much  of  a  church  for  any  one  from  London  to  see, 
sir ;  but  the  rector's  a  ^ood  man  and  a  good  preacher ;  you'll  be 
none  the  worse  for  heanng  him." 

"  I  hope  I  may  derive  some  profit  from  his  instruction,"  said 
llr.  Walgrajve,  smiling. 
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He  went  by  the  meadow-path  to  which  he  had  been  directed, 
hugging  the  hedges,  which  grew  high  above  him,  rich  in  honey- 
suckle and  dog-roses,  fox-gloves  and  fern.  A  delicious  walk. 
He  had  no  sense  of  loneliness;  forgot  all  about  Augusta 
Vallory  and  Acropolis  Square;  forgot  to  dream  his  ambitioua 
dreams  of  future  success;  forgot  everything  but  the  perfumed 
air  about  him,  and  the  cloudless  blue  sky  above  his  head.  He 
had  nearly  two  miles  to  walk,  but  to  this  tired  dweller  in  cities 
it  was  like  a  walk  in  Paradise.  Though  he  had  not  very  long 
been  released  from-  the  regimen  of  a  sick-room,  he  felt  no  fatigue 
or  weakness,  and  was  almost  sorry  when  a  turnstile  let  him  out 
of  the  last  meadow  on  to  a  httle  hilly  common,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  Kingsbury  Church — an  unpretending  building  with 
trees  about  it. 

The  service  was  conducted  in  a  quiet  old-fashioned  manner. 
That  ancient  institution, the  clerk,  was  in  full  force;  the  number 
of  the  hymn  to  be  sung  was  put  up  in  white  movable  iigures  on 
a  little  black  board,  for  the  convenience  of  the  congregation. 
The  sermon  was  a  friendly,  familiar  discourse,  practical  to  the 
last  degi-ee,  brightened  by  homely  touches  of  humour  now  and 
then ;  a  sermon  which  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  come  home 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  simple  rustic  congregation. 

While  the  hymns  were  being  sung,  Mr.  Walgrave  looked  about 
him.  He  had  taken  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  church,  near 
the  door,  in  the  shadow  of  the  little  gallery,  and  could  see 
everything  without  making  himself  conspicuous. 

Yes,  there  was  the  Titianesque  head  of  hair ;  he  recognised 
it  in  a  moment,  though  he  had  only  caught  that  brief  glimpse 
through  the  parlour  window.  A  girl  stood  in  one  of  the  high 
pews  about  half-way  down  the  centre  aisle ;  a  tall  slender  figure, 
in  a  lavender  muslin  dress  and  a  straw  bonnet,  under  which 
appeared  a  mass  of  red-brown  hair.  He  had  no  opportunity  of 
Beeing  her  face  during  the  service. 

"  I  daresay  she  has  the  complexion  that  usually  accompanies 
that  coloured  hair,"  he  said  to  himself — "  a  sickly  white,  pepper- 
castored  with  freckles.  But  if  one  dared  guess  by  the  turn  of 
a  woman's  head,  and  that  great  knot  of  glorious  hair,  one  might 
imagine  her  pretty." 

One  did  imagine  her  pretty ;  or  at  least  one  was  curiously 
eager  to  discover  the  fact.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  Ish. 
Walgrave  contrived  his  departure  so  as  to  leave  the  church  side 
by  side  with  Grace  Eedmayne.  He  saw  her  glance  shyly  at 
?Tlm,  evidently  aware  of  his  identity. 

She  was  very  pretty.  That  sweet  fair  face,  which  was  actually 
by  no  means  perfect,  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  porfect 
beauty.  It  was  so  diflFweat  from— from  other  faces  he  knew, 
bad  such  a  tender  softness  and  woinanIi»©8s.    **  ^  face  to  make 
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a  fool  of  a  strong  man,"  he  thouglit.  "  Happily  I  was  never  in 
love  in  my  life,  and  have  a  convenient  knack  of  admiring  beauty 
in  the  abstract.  If  I  were  a  painter,  I  should  be  rabid  to  have 
that  girl  upon  canvas,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  What  a  Gretchen 
she  would  make ! " 

He  walked  at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  as  they  crossed 
the  common,  but  ventured  to  overtake  her  at  the  turnstile. 

"  Miss  Redmayne,  I  think,"  he  said,  smiling,  as  he  fell  back 
to  let  her  pass  into  the  meadow. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  little  timid  inclination  of  the  gracC' 
ful  head,  and  blushing  vividly. 

This  was  quite  introduction  enough  for  Mr.  Walgrave. 

"  I  have  been  to  hear  your  worthy  rector ;  really  a  charming 
old  man — such  a  rehef  after  the  people  I  have  to  listen  to  in 
town !  And  your  church  is  a  delightfully  rustic  old  place.  The 
benches  are  rather  hard,  and  your  charity  children  make  a  some- 
what objectionable  noise  with  their  boots.  If  they  could  be  put 
away  in  an  upper  loft  somewhere,  like  Eutychus,  only  warranted 
not  to  fall  down,  it  would  be  better." 

Miss  Redmayne  smiled,  yet  felt  a  little  angry  with  him  for 
what  she  considered  a  sneer  at  Kingsbury  Church.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  looked  do^vn  upon  aU  her  surroundings  from  some  inac- 
cebsible  height  which  he  occupied  ever  so  remote  from  her.  The 
notion  was  a  foolish  one,  no  doubt,  but  it  pained  her. 

He  went  on  talking  of  the  church,  the  sermon,  the  children ; 
and  anon  began  to  question  his  companion  about  Kingsbury  and 
the  neighbourhood — what  scenes  and  places  round  about  were 
best  worth  seeing,  what  walks  he  ought  to  take ;  and  so  beguiled 
the  way  by  this  converse,  that  the  Sunday  afternoon  journey 
home,  which  Grace  was  apt  to  consider  rather  a  weary  business, 
seemed  shortened. 

She  told  him  about  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  place. 

"  You  will  go  to  see  Clevedon,  of  course,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
not  a  show  place — not  shown  to  strangers,  that  is  to  say;  but 
as  you  know  Mr.  Wort,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  about 
seeing  it." 

"  I  have  seen  it — once,"  he  answered  rather  absently  ;  "  but  I 
wouldn't  mind  going  over  it  again.  A  fine  old  house,  with  noble 
Barroundings.    Rather  a  pity  that  it  should  go  to  ruin,  isn't  it  P  " 

"  I  think  it  will  be  restored  soon,"  Grace  answered  hopefully ; 
and  then  went  on  to  tell  the  stranger  all  about  Sir  Francis 
Clevedon,  and  the  probability  that  his  kinswoman's  timely 
demise  would  place  him  in  a  position  to  occupy  the  old  house. 

Mr.  Walgrave  listened  with  so  moody  a  brow,  that  Grace 
stopped  suddenly  by  and  by,  wounded  to  think  that  her  talk 
bad  wearied  him.  He  was  not  even  conscious  of  the  stoppage, 
but  walked  on  for  some  minutes  lost  in  thousfJ^*  until,  awaken* 
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lug  all  at  oncfe  from  his  reverie,  lie  turned  to  her  abruptly,  and 
began  some  new  subject,  talkimg  to  her  of  the  farm,  her  aunt 
and  uncle,  her  cousins,  her  singing. 

"I  hope  I  didn't  disturb  you,"  she  said,  when  he  paid  hf 
some  compliment  about  "  Kathleen  Mavourueen."     "  I  am  ver> 
fond  of  music,  and  it  is  my  only  amusement;  but  if  I  thought 
it  disturbed  yuu " 

"  I  beg  to  be  disturbed  like  that  every  evening,  though  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  materially  advance  my  legal  studies.  And  so 
you  are  fond  of  music?  Of  course  I  knew  that,  after  hearing 
you  play  and  sing :  there  is  a  touch  and  a  tone  that  can  only 
come  from  the  soul — 'Uot  to  be  taught  by  a  music-mistress,  teach 
phe  never  so  wisely.    Were  you  ever  in  London  ?  " 

"Never,"  answered  Grace  wiih  a  sigh. 

"  Then  you  have  never  been  to  the  ItaUan  Opera,  nor  to  any 
of  those  concerts  which  abound  in  London.  That  is  a  loss  for 
any  one  so  fond  of  music  as  you  are." 

He  thought  of  all  the  loss  in  this  girl's  life — a  Ufe  destined  to 
go  on  to  the  end,  perhaps,  buried  among  green  fields  and  farm- 
yards. Here  was  a  waste  of  rare  flower-like  beauty,  and  a 
sensitive  sympathetic  nature ! 

"Poor  Httle  thing!"  he  said  to  himself  compassionately; 
"  she  ought  to  have  been  bom  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman.  It 
seems  a  hard  thing  for  such  a  sweet  flower  to  be  thrown  away. 
She  will  marry  some  great  hulking  farmer,  no  doubt;  one  of 
those  raw-bred  lads  who  carried  my  portmanteau  upstairs,  most 
likely;  marry  him,  and  be  happy  ever  after,  not  dreaming  of 
having  missed  a  brighter  life." 

They  walked  on  by  the  high  tangled  hedge  in  its  glory  of 
honeysuckle  and  wild  roses.  The  barrister  felt  the  very  atmo- 
sphere a  delight,  after  London,  and  "  society,"  and  hard  work, 
and  the  thraldom  of  a  sick-room. 

"  It  is  a  very  sweet  world  we  are  bom  into,  after  all,"  he  said, 
"if  we  only  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  it." 

His  own  particular  idea  of  making  the  most  of  life  hitherto 
had  been,  to  bring  himself  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave  by  dint 
of  sheer  hard  work — work  that  had  for  its  motive  power  only  a 
selfish  soUtary  man's  ambition  to  push  a  little  way  in  advance 
of  his  fellows.  To-day,  amidst  this  fair  rural  landscape,  which 
in  its  tender  pastoral  character  was  more  familiar  to  him  on  the 
canvas  of  Creswick  or  Linnel  than  in  actual  fact,  he  began  to 
feel  almoot  doubtful  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  views,  to  medi- 
tate even  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  take  life  easily,  let 
Fortune  come  to  him  at  her  own  time,  and  take  his  fill  of  honey* 
suckle  and  dog-r^'ses — honeysuckle  and  dog-roses,  and  innocent 
girlish  society  like  this,  which  seemed  only  ao.  element  of  the 
pastoraJ  landscape  and  the  summer  afternoon.  c 
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He  found  himself  talking  with  unwonted  animation  presently 
—talking  of  himself,  as  a  man  is  apt  to  do  when  his  interlocutor 
is  a  trifle  beneath  him  iu  status — talking  pleasantly  enough,  but 
■with  a  dash  of  egotism,  of  his  solitary  life  in  London  chambers, 
his  professional  drudgery,  and  so  on, — with  a  little  descriptive 
sketch  of  London  society. 

Very  speedily  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  talking  to  a 
beautiful  inanity.  The  girl's  bright  face  flashed  back  every 
gleam  of  brightness  in  his  talk.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  as  well  as  of  poetry,  this  country-bred  lass ;  had  read 
a  great  deal  of  light  literature,  in  the  tranquil  idleness  of  orchard 
and  garden ;  had  read  her  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  her 
Byron,  Tennyson,  Hood,  and  Longfellow,  not  once,  but  many 
times,  and  with  a  quick  apj^reciative  mind. 

"  You  remind  me  of  Pendennis,"  she  said,  smiling,  when  Mr. 
Walgrave  had  described  his  bachelor  Ufe. 

"  Do  I  ?  I  would  rather  remind  you  of  some  one  better  than 
that  selfish  shallow  young  cynic.  Warrington  is  the  hero  of 
that  book.  But  I  suppose  a  solitary  man,  working  for  his  own 
advancement,  always  must  seem  selfish.  If  I  had  a  flock  of 
hungry  children  to  toil  for,  now,  you  would  think  me  quite  a 
sublime  character." 

"  I  don't  see  why  ambition  should  be  selfish,"  Grace  answered 
dhyly.  "  I  respect'a  man  for  beingambitious,  energetic.industrious, 
though  I  am  so  idle  myself.  There  is  my  dear  father,  who  has 
gone  out  to  Australia  to  make  a  fortune:  do  you  think  I  don't 
admire  him  for  his  courage,  though  it  is  such  a  grief  to  lose  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  admire  him  ;  but  then  he  is  working  for  you 
— he  has  a  motive  outside  his  own  existence,  and  a  very  sweet 
one,"  added  Mr.  Walgrave  in  a  lower  key. 

"He  is  working  as  m'jich  for  Brierwood  as  for  me;  more, 
indeed.  He  is  bo  proud  of  his  good  old  name,  and  the  house 
and  land  that  have  belonged  to  the  Redmaynes  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years." 

The  stranger's  face  darkened  a  httle. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  moodily ;  "  even  in  these  philosophical  days 
there  are  men  who  are  proud  of  that  kind  of  thing.  'What's 
in  a  name?'  One  man  drags  a  time-honoured  title  through 
the  gutter,  and  squanders  a  splendid  fortune  in  unmanly  frivoli- 
ties ;  another  works  like  a  slave  to  create  for  himself  a  name  out 
of  namelesspesa.     Fools  both,  no  doubt." 

They  wera  at  Brierwood  by  this  time,  and  parted  at  the 
garden  gate  in  quite  a  ceremonious  manner.  It  was  almost  an 
adventure  for  Grace.  She  felt  her  heart  beating  all  the  faster 
ioY  it  as  sho  ran  upstairs  to  her  own  sunny  room,  with  lattice 
windows,  and  great  beams  across  the  ceiling — a  room  W  ■vLiob 
tticu  and  women  had  slept  when  James  I.  was  kin^f. 
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There  was  an  odour  of  dinner  in  the  liouse  when  she  weni, 
downstairs  presently,  with  a  httle  cluster  of  red  roses  at  her 
breast,  and  a  carefully-arranged  collar.  A  duck  made  his  last 
stage  of  existence  unpleasantly  obvious  to  those  who  were  not 
going  to  eat  him — his  vulgar  savouriness  refined  just  a  Uttle  bj 
the  perfume  of  a  cherry-tart.  There  was  an  unwonted  bustle* 
too,  and  aunt  Hannah  was  darting  about  the  passage  flushed 
and  snappish,  superintending  the  movements  of  "  the  girl,"  who 
came  along  with  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  breathing  stertorous, 
and  a  dish  grasped  convulsively  in  her  clumsy  hands. 

This  Sunday-afternoon  tea-time  was  wont  to  be  the  very 
quietest  hour  in  all  the  course  of  life  at  Brierwood :  uncle  James 
dozing  over  his  newspaper ;  aunt  Hannah  dispensing  the  tea- 
cups, with  an  open  Bible  before  her;  the  two  young  men 
crunching  lettuces  audibly,  like  rabbits,  and  consuming  great 
wedges  of  bread-and-butter,  afraid  to  talk  much,  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  profaneness  and  Sabbath-breaking.  How 
many  such  a  summer  Sunday  afternoon  Grace  had  endured, 
sitting  by  the  open  window,  turning  the  leaves  of  her  hymn- 
book  idly,  and  looking  at  a  stray  flower  shut  in  between  the 
pages  here  and  there  to  mark  the  place  of  a  favouiite  hymn  : 
"  Sun  of  my  soul,"  and  "  Jerusalem  the  golden  "  !  Not  unhajjpy 
afternoons,  only  blank  and  empty,  in  which  her  soul  had  longed 
for  the  wings  of  some  utrong  sea-bird,  that  ^he  might  fly  across 
the  world  and  join  her  father  in  his  rough  colonial  hfe. 

So  to  Grace  Eedmayne  tiio  little  bustle  attendant  upon  the 
stranger's  dinner,  even  poor  Sarah's  scared  face,  and  aunt 
Hannah's  snappishness,  were  not  unpleasant.  This  confusion 
was  something  out  of  the  beaten  tract ;  she  forgot  that  it  was 
an  aflliction  to  have  a  lodger.  Aunt  Hannah  came  into  tea 
presently,  grumbling  at  the  ways  of  people  who  wanted  their 
dinner  when  other  people  were  thinking  of  their  supper. 

"  I  daresay  Mr.  Walgrave  would  dine  early  on  Sunday,  if  you 
asked  him,  aunt,"  Grace  said,  while  Mrs.  James  was  pouring 
out  the  tea.     "  He  seems  very  good-natured." 

"  Stufi"  and  nonsense,  child !  what  do  you  know  about  his 
good-nature?  Seems,  indeed!  Yoii've  only  seen  him  through 
a  winiow     how  can  you  tell  what  he  seems  ?" 

"  I  saw  him  this  afternoon,  coming  home  from  church.  He 
Epolra  to  me,  and  walked  with  me,  a  Httle,  and  he  was  very 
pleasajrfj." 

Mrs.  James  looked  thoughtful,  not  to  say  displeased.  She 
h*-^  Mt.  Wort's  warranty  for  the  lod^pr's  steadiness;  nor  was 
Mr.  Walgrave  in  the  first  flush  of  yii(j.th,  or  distinguished  by 
fiiat  debonair  manner  with  which  women  are  apt  to  associate 
Ihe  idea  of  danger.  Still  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  be  dancing 
attendance  upon  Eichard  Redmayne's  daughter.  No  familiar 
acquairtarce  between  those  two  could  be  permitted. 
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**  How  far  did  he  walk  with  you,  pray  ?  "  Mrs.  James  Inquired 
ieverely. 

Grace  bhished.  It  was  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world, 
of  course,  since  she  had  not  the  slightest  cause  for  blushing; 
but  to  be  taxed  so  sternly  about  such  a  trifle  brought  the  hot 
blood  into  the  fair  young  face. 

"  He  overtook  me  at  the  stile,  and  came  home  through  the 
fields." 

*'  He  walked  all  the  way  home  with  you,  then.  What  do  you 
mean  by  '  a  httle  '  ?  "  _ 

"  I  couldn't  help  his  walking  beside  me,  aunt,  and  talking  a 
little,  if  he  pleased.  I  couldn't  be  rude  to  him,  when  he  was  so 
respectful — ^^just  as  if  I  had  been  a  lady  of  his  own  rank." 

"  1  don't  know  how  your  father  would  like  your  taking  up 
with  strangers,"  said  aunt  Hannah. 

"  I  don't  know  how  my  father  would  like  your  taking  lodgers," 
answered  Grace.  And  Mrs.  James  quailed  for  a  moment  with  a 
guilty  sense  that,  in  her  economic  arrangement,  she  had  taken  a 
step  which  Richard  Redmayne — as  proud  a  man  as  ever  trod 
that  Kentish  soil — would  have  considered  an  outrage  upon  his 
race. 

"  Come,  come!"  exclaimed  uncle  James,  "you  two  women 
are  always  sqiiabbling.  Where's  the  harm,  if  the  lass  gave  a 
civil  answer  when  the  gentleman  sj^oke  to  her?  You  wouldn't 
have  her  run  away  from  him  as  if  he  was  a  dragon  going  to  eat 
her.  1  like  a  girl  that  can  speak  up  bold  and  frank.  The  gwi- 
tleman's  a  gentleman  ;  we've  got  John  Wort's  word  for  that : 
he  wouldn't  offer  to  bring  any  one  here  that  wasn't." 

"  He'd  no  call  to  follow  Gmce  home  from  church,"  said  aunt 
Hannah,  subdued  but  not  silenced. 

"  He  didn't  follow  me,  aunt,"  cried  Grace,  indignantly ;  "  what 
can  put  such  notions  into  your  head  ?  He  was  at  church,  and 
I  was  at  church,  and  we  had  to  come  home  the  same  way." 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  the  matron,  "  I  suppose  you  know  best;  but 
you  don't  go  to  afternoon  church  next  Sunday." 

The  object  of  this  discussion  came  sauntering  up  to  the  open 
window  presently,  socially  disposed,  and  began  a  friendly  con- 
versation with  James  Redmayne  about  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  such  homely  matters  as  might  be  supposed  to  interest  the 
agricultural  mind.  Grace  drew  back  into  a  corner  of  the  roorJ, 
and  opened  her  hymn-book;  but  though  she  did  honestly  try  to 
read  some  of  the  sweet  feimiliar  verses,  her  ear  was  distracted  by 
the  languid  voice  of  the  stranger — a  voice  so  unlike  common 
Kentish  voices. 

It  was  the  family  custom  to  spend  Sunday  evening,  and 
every  idle  evening,  more  or  less  in  the  garden ;  and  of  cours* 
the  stranger's  advent  was  not  entirely  to  change  the  common 
Bourse  of  things,    -^tuiieb  R^-^aj  no  luok  his  pipe  and  tohacoo» 
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Jar ;  the  young  men  carried  a  table  and  chairs  nuder  the  cedar ; 
and  presently  they  were  all  sitting  there  in  the  usual  fashion, 
only  with  Mr.  Walgrave  hovering  near  them  doubtfully,  still 
talking  agriculture  with  the  farmer. 

"Fetch  Mr.  Walgry  a  arm-chair,  Charley,"  James  said  to  hia 
Bon ;  "  perhaps  he'd  h'ke  to  smoke  his  cigar  among  us,  in  a 
homely  way." 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better,"  said  Mr.  Walgrave ;  "  not  an 
arm-chair  though,  Charley;  any  chair.  May  I  really  smoke 
my  cigar,  Mrs.  Eedmayne?  You  won't  object  to  an  extra 
weed?" 

Mrs.  James  glanced  at  the  flower-border,  with  some  vague 
idea  about  groundsel  or  shepherd' s-purse. 

"  Lord  bless  you  !  "  exclaimed  her  husband ;  "  she  don't  mind 
tobacker;  she's  used  to  it,  hke  the  eels.  Sit  down  and  make 
yourself  at  home;  and  if  you  ever  drink  anything  as  vulgar  as 
hollands-and- water,  I  can  offer  you  the  genuine  article." 

"  Thanks ;  there  is  nothing  better  than  hoUands ;  but  I  have 
to  preserve  a  strict  regimen." 

"  You're  In  one  of  them  blessed  rifle-corpses,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mr.  James,  to  his  niece's  shame. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  no ;  I  mean  to  say  that  I  am  allowed  to 
take  nothing  stronger  than  sherry  and  soda-water." 

"That's  what  I  call  cat-lap,"  remarked  thelarmer;  and  again 
Grace  blushed.  That  Tunbridge  Wells  education  of  hers  had 
made  her  sensitive  about  these  trifles. 

Mr.  Walgrave  took  his  seat  among  them,  and  hghted  his 
cigar. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  make  myself  at  home  in  your  pleasant 
family  circle,"  he  said;  "for  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
about  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
1  think  a  man  who  finds  himself  amongst  green  fields  best 
knows  the  value  ot  his  fellow-man's  society." 

The  sun  went  down  behind  a  screen  of  Ume  and  sycamore,  and 
all  the  western  sky  changed  from  gold  to  crimson,  and  from  crim- 
son to  purple,  while  Mr.  Walgrave  sat  smoking  and  talking  under 
the  old  cedar;  Grace  seated  a  little  way  off,  on  the  other  side  of  her 
cousin  Charley's  ponderous  figure.  Little  by  little  the  conver- 
sation drifted  away  from  agriculture,  and  also  from  James  Red- 
mayne,  who  could  not  keep  a  very  tight  hold  upon  any  discourse 
soaring  above  crops  or  markets,  or  humble  local  politics.  Little 
by  little  the  talk  became  entirely  between  Mr.  Walgrave  and 
Grace,  the  girl  answering  shyly  now  and  then,  and  at  intervals 
hazarding  some  timid  utterance  of  her  own  thoughts. 

It  was  aunt  Hannah's  invariable  practice  to  mdulge  herself 
with  a  nap  on  Sunday  evening.  On  every  other  evening  than 
Sunday  she  was  brisk  and  active,  vigilant  and  wakeful  to  th^ 
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last,  altliough  on  every  otlier  day  she  got  tlirongh  three  limea 
the  t.mount  of  work.  But  the  Sunday  work,  the  church-going, 
and  the  best-bonnet  wearing,  the  Bible-reading,  and  the  general 
state  and  ceremony  of  the  day,  conduced  to  shimber,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  aunt  Hannah  could  do  to  keep  her  eyes  open  for 
half  an  hour  after  tea.  To-night  Mr.  Walgrave's  quiet  talk, 
with  intexvals  of  silence  eveiy  now  and  then,  as  he  smoked  his 
cigar  meditatively,  watching  the  transient  glories  of  the  sky, 
had  a  peculiarly  soothing  effect ;  and  Mrs.  James,  who  had  in- 
tended to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  her  niece  and  the  lodger, 
elumbered  sweetly,  with  her  hard-working  hands  crossed  upon 
her  smart  silk  apron,  and  her  cap  ever  and  anon  nodding 
gently. 

They  had  it  all  to  themselves,  Grace  and  the  stranger. 
Wandering  alone  in  some  primeval  forest,  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  lonely. 

Mr.  \Yalgrave  compared  this  evening  with  many  other 
Sunday  evenings  wliich  he  had  spent  of  late  years,  since  he  had 
begun  to  be  a  successful  man — a  man  of   some  mai'k  in  hia 

Particular  line :  Sunday  evenings  with  friends  who  were  "  at 
ome "  on  that  evening;  Sunday  evenings  in  the  spacioua 
drawing-rooms  of  Acropolis  Square,  enlivened  by  Bach  and 
Handel;  Sunday  evenings  in  faster  company  at  Richmond  or 
Greenwich,  with  the  same  dinners,  the  same  wines,  the  same 
kind  of  talk  for  ever  and  ever.  How  much  pleasanter  it  was  tc 
sit  under  the  cedar,  in  that  rose-scented  old  garden,  while  uncle 
James  and  aunt  Hannah  snored  peacefully,  and  a  sweet  girlish 
face  looked  at  him  out  of  the  summer  dusk  !  Man  is  by  nature 
egotistical.  It  was  pleasant  to  talk  so  freely  of  himself,  and 
his  own  feelings  and  fancies,  with  an  instinctive  consciousness 
that  he  was  admired  and  understood ;  to  be  the  central  figure 
in  the  group,  and  not  one  of  a  herd.  He  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  analyse  his  sensations  just  yet ;  but  by  and  by,  when 
the  Redmayne  family  had  wished  him  good-night  and  retired, 
carrying  their  belongings  with  them,  like  a  gipsy  camp, — by 
and  by,  in  the  summer  silence,  when  he  walked  alone  under 
the  stars,  smoking  his  final  cigar,  he  told  himself  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  been  happier. 

"Arcadian,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  but  soothing.  I  suppose, 
after  all,  that  really  is  happiness — to  rest  from  labour,  to  turn 
one's  back  upon  this  crowded  woi'ld  and  all  its  complications 
and  artificialities;  to  live  one's  own  life  for  a  little,  without 
ulterior  object  of  any  kind.  What  a  pretty  girl  that  is  !  Ansi 
so  intelligent  too ;  with  a  nature  so  much  above  her  surround* 
ings!  A  pity;  some  day  she  will  find  this  farmhonse  life  too 
narrow  for  her— the  hulking  farmer-husband  too  duU  3,nd  UU' 
couth." 
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He  thought  of  Grace  Eedmayne  a  good  deal,  as  he  emoted 
that  last  meditative  cigar — first,  because  she  was  really  the  only 
person  worth  thinking  about  at  Brierwood;  and  secondly,  because 
he  had  been  surprised  to  find  so  bright  a  creature  in  such  a  place 
He  thought  of  her,  and  compared  her  with  other  women  he  had 
known,  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  those  others.  And  later 
in  the  night  he  had  strange  dreams,  in  which  Grace  Redmayne'a 
image  appeared  amidst  the  wildest  confusion  of  places  and 
circumstances — a  sweet  young  face,  Hly-fair,  a  bright  youn^ 
head  ciowned  with  hedgerow  flowers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ICK.   WALGRAVE   INDULGES   HIS   SOCIAL  INSTINCTS. 

After  that  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  "Walgrave  became  more  or  less 
one  of  the  family  at  Brierwood,  He  did  not  take  too  much 
advantage  of  his  privileges,  for  he  spent  his  days,  for  the  mose 
part,  in  rambles  far  afield,  and  devoted  his  evenings  to  hard 
?eading;  but  there  were  odd  half  hours  in  every  day,  and  some 
friendly  hour  in  every  evening,  which  he  spent  under  the  cedar, 
or  in  the  family  parlour,  talking  to  Grace,  looking  over  her  music. 
examining  her  Uttle  stock  of  books,  and  taking  breath,  as  it 
were,  after  a  long  spell  of  law.  Altogether,  he  was  so  un- 
obtrusive that  Mrs.  James  could  find  no  ground  for  complaint, 
and  considered  as  a  lodger  he  was  simply  perfection.  He  had 
insisted  on  less  ceremony  and  trouble  about  his  dinner — that 
there  should  be  nothing  but  a  cold  joint  and  a  salad,  or  a  chop, 
ready  for  him  at  half-joast  seven,  instead  of  the  elaborate  six 
o'clock  banquet  which  Mrs.  James  had  supposed  indis^jensable 
About  half-past  nine,  the  family  supper-time,  he  took  a  large 
""up  of  strong  tea,  and  was  ready  for  his  nightly  reading  when 
the  household  went  to  bed.  But  for  the  one  hour  between  this 
late  dinner  and  tea,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  delights 
of  the  summer  twilight  and  the  garden,  talking  agriculture  with 
uncle  James  under  the  cedar,  or  strolling  beside  the  borders  with 
Grace  as  she  trimmed  her  roses,  and  snipped  ofi"  the  withered 
flowers  with  a  formidable  pair  of  garden  scissors.  She  was 
quite  at  her  ease  with  him  now,  and  had  already  learnt  a  good 
deal  by  this  association — had  extended  her  reading  into  a  wider 
field  under  his  guidance.  He  had  sent  to  London  for  a  little 
packet  of  books  for  her — Mrs.  Browning  and  Adelaide  Procter, 
and  other  modem  lights,  whereof  she  had  known  nothing  before 
his  coming. 

The  summer  was  exceptionally  fine.     Day  after  day  the  sun 
shoue  out  of  a  cloudless  heaven ;  the  corn  grew  tall  ud  the  undo- 
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lating  land  about  Brierwood;  and  James  Kedmayne,  who 
declared  that  in  England  drought  never  bred  naught,  was  well 
content  with  the  unvarying  succession  of  brilUant  days.  Mr. 
Wfilgrave  had  been  five  weeks  in  this  seclusion,  his  rura\  life 
only  broken  by  an  occasional  journey  to  London,  to  see  oixe  or 
two  important  solicitors,  and  let  them  know  that  he  was  not 
going  to  remain  much  longer  out  of  haraess.  He  had  not  many 
duties  of  a  social  character  to  detain  him  in  town.  The  London 
season  was  over,  and  most  of  his  friends  were  away — the 
Acropolis-square  people,  Mr.  Valbry  and  his  daughter,  in 
Germany — so  he  never  stayed  more  than  one  day  away  from 
"he  farm.  That  Kentish  air  was  setting  him  up  wonderfully. 
His  doctor,  on  whom  he  called  while  he  was  in  London,  declared 
himself  astounded  by  the  improvement. 

"  You  are  taking  my  advice,  I  can  see,"  he  said,  "  and  giving 
that  overworked  brain  of  yours  a  thorough  rest." 

Mr.  Walgrave  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  undeceive  him.  No; 
he  was  not  giving  his  brain  a  holiday  by  any  means.  He  had  & 
case  coming  on  late  in  the  year  in  which  he  hoped  to  make  a 
great  success,  to  lift  him."«lf  above  the  ruck  at  once  and  for  ever 
by  his  conduct  of  this  one  trial,  and  he  was  cramming  himself 
vigorously  for  this  encounter ;  but  the  hard  work  seemed  un- 
usually hght  to  him,  his  life  was  brighter  and  pleasanter  than  it 
had  ever  been.  This  jaded  man  of  the  world  could  not  have 
believed  a  country  life  would  have  suited  him  so  well. 

He  had  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  country  within  twenty 
miles  of  Brierwood,  exploring  every  gentleman's  seat  and  every 
Fuin  accessible  to  the  tourist,  with  a  single  exception.  That  waa 
Clevedon.  One  morning,  loitering  by  the  open  window  of  the 
common  parlour,  where  Grace  had  been  practising,  while  Mrs. 
James  sat  absorbed  in  the  profound  study  of  some  marital 
garment  that  stood  in  need  of  serious  repair,  he  proposed  that 
they  slionld  make  a  party  and  go  to  see  Clevedon  together. 

"  You  know  the  place,  and  you  know  Wort,"  he  said ;  "  we 
can  arrange  for  him  to  meet  us  at  the  house  and  show  us  every- 
thing. Why  shouldn't  we  make  a  rough-and-ready  picnic  of  it? 
— take  a  cold  dinner  and  dine  in  the  room  where  Sir  Iiucaa 
Clevedon  entertained  the  Prince  Regent.  I  haven't  had  a  pic- 
nic since  I've  been  here ;  and  I  remember  when  I  wi\s  a  lad,  and 
spent  my  midsummer  holidays  at  a  farm  in  Norfolk,  they  gave 
me  at  least  half-a-dozen  picnics.  I  have  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  hospitality  on  your  part,  Mrs.  Redmayne,  in  this  respect." 

Grace  laughed  a  low,  hapjjy  laugh,  and  even  aunt  Kannah'g 
bard  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  as  she  paused  from  the  solemn 
consideration  as  to  whether  a  patch  under  the  arm  or  a  new 
binder  would  be  the  wser  form  of  repair. 

**  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  IValgry ;  as  if  a  gentleman  like  you 
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could  care  about  such  picnics  as  we  could  give !  You'd  .vant  a 
brass  band  and  a  mark  wee,  and  a  bus-and-four,  I  should  think, 
oefore  you'd  call  anything  a  picnic ! " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Eedmayne,  I  want  a  roast  leg  of  lamb,  a  salad, 
fcnd  a  bottle  of  sherry,  packed  in  a  basket.  I  want  you  and 
your  family  to  come  with  me,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  enjoy  our 
dinner  as  much  as  ever  the  Prince  Regent  enjoyed  his,  though 
Sir  Lucas  Clevedon's  cook  may  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  his  time." 

Aunt  Hannah  hesitated  a  little,  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  her 
niece — was  it  on  her  account  the  barrister  was  so  friendly  ? — but, 
on  the  whole,  had  not  much  to  urge  against  Mr.  Walgravo's  pro- 
posal. It  would  be  very  rude  to  oj^pose  any  desire  of  such  a 
model  lodger's ;  so  modest  a  wish,  too,  and  one  which  was  in 
itself  a  condescension. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you'd  like  to  spend  a  day  at  Clevedon  with 
James  and  me  and  Grace  and  her  cousins,  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  it,"  she  said,  "  except  that  it  doesn't  seem  the  sort  of 
thing  a  gentleman  like  you  would  care  for.  We're  very  homely 
people,  you  see,  and " 

"  You're  very  pleasant  people,  Mrs.  Eedmayne.  Believe  me, 
I  wish  for  no  better  society." 

He  stole  a  glance  at  Grace,  who  was  intently  studying  a  page 
in  her  music-book.  He  could  not  see  her  eyes,  but  there  was  a 
happy  smile  upon  the  rosy  lips,  which  betokened  that  the  idea 
of  the  picnic  was  not  unwelcome  to  her. 

"  Shall  we  say  to-morrow,  then  ?  The  less  time  we  lose  the 
better,  for  fear  this  splendid  weather  should  change." 

"  No  fear  of  that;  sir,"  replied  aunt  Hannah,  who  had  been 
planning  the  picnic  dinner,  and  calculating  what  time  she  should 
want  for  its  preparation.  She  meant  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing more  elaborate  than  a  leg  of  lamb  and  a  salad.  "  Say  the 
day  after  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow,  then— and  you'll  an-ange  with 
Wort ;  or  I  can  walk  over  this  afternoon  and  settle  the  thing 
with  him,  if  you  like." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Walgry.  I'm  sure  John  Wort  wil] 
be  ready  to  do  anything  you  wish." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lodger,  in  his  lazy  way,  "  Wort  has 
always  stood  my  friend." 

"  He's  known  you  a  long  time,  sir,  he  said,"  hazarded  Llrs. 
James,  who  was  not  without  some  feminine  curiosity  about  tho 
stranger's  antecedents. 

"  He  has  known  me  all  my  life,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Walgrave 
answered  gravely. 

Grace  looked  up  from  her  music  with  great  wistful  eyes.  In 
%\\  his  free-and-easy  talk  about  himself  he  had  never  spoken  of 
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father  or  mother,  home  or  childhood.  That  alhision  to  a  holiday 
spent  in  Norfolk,  just  now,  was  the  first  hint  he  had  ever  given 
them  of  his  boyish  history ;  and  Grace,  who  had  so  little  to  do 
except  to  wonder,  had  spent  many  an  idle  hour  wondering  about 
bim. 

Mr.  Walgrave  dropped  in  upon  the  steward  on  his  return  from 
a  long  ramble.  He  was  getting  just  a  little  tired  of  those  lonely 
wanderings,  and  more  inclined  to  dawdle  away  his  day  in  the 
Brierwood  garden  and  orchard.  A  comfortable  place  for  reading 
in,  that  orchard.  He  had  brought  down  some  of  his  favourite 
authors — Montaigne  and  Burton,  Sterne  and  De  _  Quincey— 
boolcs  taken  at  random  from  the  crowded  shelves  in  his  chambers 
— books  that  a  man  may  read  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  he  had  sent 
to  the  London  Library  for  a  box  of  newer  literature — the  last 
volumes  of  Froude  and  Motley,  the  newest  thing  in  metaphysics, 
a  dark-blue  octavo  filled  with  questionable  verse,  the  latest 
French  novel.  Provided  with  these,  he  found  the  delights  of  the 
orchard  inexhaustible ;  and  to  lie  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  short  mossy  grass,  with  a  little  shower  of  unripe  apples 
fluttering  down  upon  him  ever  and  anon,  a  repose  as  sweet  as 
the  slumbers  of  Achilles  on  the  lap  of  Helen,  in  that  enchanted 
isle  whither  those  two  were  wafted  after  the  end  of  Troy. 

The  steward  was  quite  ready  to  oblige  him,  but  wondered  a 
little  at  this  picnic  business,  and  at  Mr.  Walgrave's  condescen- 
sion. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  was  in  your  line,"  he  said. 

"  Nothing  is  in  my  line,  my  dear  Wort,  except  hard  work. 
But  it  is  such  a  new  thing  for  me  to  take  a  holiday,  that  I'm 
shaken  out  of  my  normal  self,  as  it  were,  arid  eager  for  any  kind 
of  rustic  amusement.  These  people  are  uncommonly  friendly, 
and  I've  quite  fraternised  with  them  lately.  I  really  didn't 
know  man  was  such  a  gregarious  animal.  I  thought  with  books 
and  tly-fishing  I  should  not  have  the  least  need  of  human 
society ;  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  I  began  to  cultivate  these 
worthy  Eedmayncs.  '  Man  was  not  made  to  live  alone.'  The 
day  after  to-morrow,  then,  Wort.  You'll  meet  us  at  the  old 
house,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  can  meet  you  there,  if  you  like.  Or  say  at  tha 
south  lodge ;  that's  the  nearest  to  Brierwood ;  and  I  can  take 
you  by  a  short  cut  through  the  park  But  you  went  over 
the  house  two  years  ago,  from  garret  to  cellar.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  you'd  have  cared  to  see  it  again." 

"  Shouldn't  you  P  I  have  a  fancy  for  theneglected  old  place, 
you  see.  I'm  not  going  to  peer  and  pry  into  every  hole  and 
corner  as  I  did  last  time,  when  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  a  fail-  esti- 
mate of  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  heritage."  These  last  words 
v«re  said  with  some  touch  of  bitterness,  as  if  this  man  wei-o  not 
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tbovc  (.he  low  vice  of  envy.    "I  should  like  a  nice  long  lazy  day, 
prowling  about  the  house  and  idling  in  the  gardens." 

The  wish  seemed  reasonable  enough,  and  John  Wort,  who 
really  desired  to  oblige  Mr.  Walgrave,  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  another  of  those  glorious  summer 
days,  with  the  thermometer  at  seventy-five  in  the  shade  and  a 
cloudless  blue  sky.  The  corn  was  yellowing  in  the  fields,  as 
Hubert  Walgrave  and  Grace  Redmayne  walked  along  the  narrow 
pathways  between  the  ripening  grain  and  the  tall,  wild-growing 
hedges.  Mrs.  James  and  her  spouse  lagged  behind  a  little,  tired 
with  a  day's  work  that  had  been  compressed  into  half  a  day  for 
the  sake  of  this  holiday.  The  young  men  brought  up  the  rear, 
each  with  a  basket,  from  which  there  came  ever  and  anon  a  cool 
dooping  noise,  maddeningly  suggestive  of  refreshing  drinks  im« 
prisoned  within  the  wicker. 

Grace  was  dressed  in  some  pale  washed-out  muslin  that  was 
almost  white,  with  a  broad  straw  hat,  that  shaded  the  delicate 
face,  and  from  the  shadow  of  which  the  dark-blue  eyes  shone 
out  starlike.  She  seemed  as  joyous  as  the  skylark  singing  high 
lip  in  the  blue  vault  above  her,  and  was  talking  gaily,  quite  at 
her  ease  with  the  stranger  now.  Her  brightness  and  intelligence 
delighted  him.  Of  all  the  women  he  had  talked  to  in  that  world 
which  was  his  world,  he  had  met  none  so  rich  in  fancy,  so  quick 
to  apprehend  him,  so  entii'ely  sympathetic,  as  this  farmer's 
daughter. 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  poet,  Grace,"  he  said.  He  had  not  waited 
for  any  one's  permission  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name — 
every  one  called  her  Grace — it  seemed  only  natural  that  he 
should  do  like  the  rest.  "  Yoa  ought  to  be  a  poet.  Some  of  our 
sweetest  and  truest  poets  nowada}'S  are  women.  Now  mind,  I 
shall  be  really  angr^y,  Grace,  if  ever  I  hear  that  you  have  married 
a  farmer  and  settled  down  into  a  comfortable  manai?ing  farmer's 
wife,  like  aunt  Hannah." 

That  milk-white  skin  of  Grace's  grew  suddenly  crimson,  and 
the  blue  eyes  flashed  angrily.  Miss  Redmayne  was  by  no  means 
the  sweetest-tempered  of  young  women. 

"  I  shall  never  marry  a  farmer ! "  she  exclaimed. 

They  were  standing  face  to  face  at  a  stile  where  they  had  come 
to  a  pause,  waiting  for  those  stragglers  behind  to  join  them. 

"  Shan't  you,  do  you  think  ?  "  Mr.  Walgrave  asked,  in  his 
easiest  manner;  "  but  why  should  yoii  be  so  indignant  with  me 
for  Kuggesting  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing?  I  look  upon 
farming  as  the  most  halc3'on  state  of  existence.  Tour  father  is 
a  farmer,  your  uncle  and  cousins  are  farmers ;  you  Uve  in  an 
atmosphere  of  farmers,  one  may  say.  It  is  scarcely  strange  if 
X  thought  you  might  ultimately  marry  one." 
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I  Bhall  never  marry  a  farmer,"  said  Grace,  still  ivith  a  toaoh 
of  auger  in  look  and  tone ;  "  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  ma.'ry 
at  all.     I  would  much  rather " 

She  stopped  abruptly  v,'ith  her  sentence  unfinished,  and  stood 
silently  looking  far  off  with  fixed  dreamy  eyea. 

"  Much  rather  do  what  ?  " 

''  Go  to  my  father  in  Australia,  and  lead  a  wild  strange  life 
■jrith  him." 

"  Ah,  you  fancy  that  it  would  be  Arcadian,  poetic,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  A  roving  forest  Hfe,  among  pathless  woods 
and  tropical  flowers ;  and  so  on.  But  it  wouldn't.  It  would  be 
all  rude  and  sordid ;  a  hard  perilous  Ufe,  among  men  degraded 
by  every  vice  that  the  greed  of  gain  can  foster.  No,  no,  Grace, 
don't  dream  of  Australia.  Look  forward  to  your  father's  re- 
turn ;  cultivate  your  intellect,  which  is  an  exceptional  one,  and 
ten  years  hence  England  may  be  proud  of  Grace  Eedmayue." 

The  girl  sighed,  and  gave  him  no  Li,nswer.  He  too  was  silent  •, 
more  thoughtful  than  he  had  been  all  the  morning. 

It  was  a  hot  walk  to  Clevedon — through  corn-fields  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  and  then  along  half  a  mile  of  dusty 
High-road — and  a  delicious  reUef  when  they  came  to  the  south 
lodge,  where  they  found  Mr.  Wort  smoking  an  ante-prandial 
pipe  in  the  shady  rustic  porch,  with  a  stone  bottle  at  his  feet. 

"  I  thought  I'd  bring  something,"  he  said ;  "  so  I  brewed  a 
jorum  of  milk-punch  the  day  before  yesterday,  from  a  famous 
recipe  given  to  me  by  Sir  Lucas's  old  butler.  It  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  keeping  longer,  but  I  don't  think  it's 
bad." 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Wort,  do  you  want  to  make  us  all  tipsy  ?  "  re- 
monstrated Mrs.  James.  "  I  know  what  that  milk-punch  of  Sir 
Lucas's  is — you  brought  us  halfa  gallon  last  harvest- home.  It'a 
the  most  dangerous  stuff  any  one  can  put  their  lips  to." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eedmayne  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  Mr.  Wort ; 
so  those  three  led  the  way,  the  steward  carrying  his  jar  sturdily. 
The  two  young  men  scampered  off  to  look  for  squirrels,  and 
Grace  and  Mr.  Walgrave  followed  at  their  leisure,  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  admire  some  fine  old  tree  of  nobler  growth  than 
the  rest,  or  the  long  ferny  alleys  leading  off  into  a  deeper  wood- 
land. On  this  side  of  the  park  the  timber  had  escaped  the 
devastations  of  Sir  Lucas,  who  was  very  much  of  Sheridan'g 
opinion,  that  timber  is  a  natural  excrescence  for  the  relief  of  a 
landowner's  necessities.  Many  a  noble  oak  and  beech,  elm  and 
chestnut,  had  fallen  under  the  woodman's  axe  during  the  spend- 
thrift's tenure  of  Clevedon ;  but  here  the  timber  was  of  a  less 
valuable  character,  and  had  been  left  to  flourish  even  after  that 
final  clearing  a  few  years  ago,  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Wort  had 
lightened  the  burdens  pn  Sir  FrajQcis's  estate. 
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Grace  was  somewhat  silent,  answering  absently  when  Mr. 
Walgrave  spoke  to  her— paler  too  than  when  they  had  begun 
their  expedition.  Her  companion  looked  at  her  curiously, 
wondering  what  had  caused  the  change,  she  had  been  so  full  o/ 
life  and  gaiety  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

"  So  you  are  very  fond  of  your  father,  Grace?  "  he  said  pre- 
sently. 

"  Fond  of  my  father  ?  "  she  answered  quickly,  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  and  flashing  a  bright  sudden  look  upon  him  which 
made  her  irresistibly  beautiful.  "  Why,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
,  world  I  love  but  him.  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  unkind  oi 
ungrateful  about  uncle  James  and  aunt  Hannah.  They  are 
very,  very  good  to  me,  and  1  like  them — love  them  even,  with  a 
kind  of  love.  But  my  father — I  love  Mm  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.  Why,  do  you  know  that  for  a  year  after  he  left  us 
there  wus  never  a  night  that  I  did  not  see  him  in  my  dreams- 
hear  the  sound  of  his  voice— ieel  the  touch  of  his  hand;  never  a 
morning  that  I  did  not  wake  ilisappointed  to  find  he  was  so  far 
away.  The  dreams  have  faded  a  little  now,  it  is  so  long — so 
long  since  he  left  us,  but  I  do  not  regret  him  less." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  when  he  will  return  ?  " 

"  0,  no.  It  may  be  a  very  long  'time,  or  a  very  short  time. 
He  promised  not  to  stay  longer  than  three  years  at  the  most ;  but 
I  know  he  will  not  come  back  tUl  he  has  succeeded  in  doii»g 
what  he  went  to  do." 

"  To  make  a  fortune,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  To  earn  enough  money  to  pay  every  shilling  he  owes.*' 

"  I  wish  him  all  prosperity,  and  I  rather  envy  him  his  oppor- 
tunities. Upon  my  word,  if  1  thought  gold  were  to  be  had  for 
digging,  I  think  I  would  buy  a  spade  and  go  in  for  the  same  kind 
of  thing.  A  professional  career  is  such  a  slow  road  to  fortune ; 
and  as  to  fame— if  a  man  stops  short  of  the  woolsack,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anything  he  can  do  that  will  render  him  interesting 
to  posterity.  To  be  less  than  Lord  Thurlow  is  to  be  nothing — 
:ind  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  heard  of  Thurlow.  A  poet  now, 
be  he  ever  so  poor  a  creature,  let  him  achieve  but  the  smallest 
modicum  of  fame,  has  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  women  for  ever- 
lasting. I'll  wager  if  you  were  asked  which  was  the  greater 
man,  Kirke  White  or  Brougham,  you  would  swear  by  Kirke 
While,  and  you  would  think  Letitia  Landon  a  finer  writer  than 
Junius." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  poetry,"  Grace  answered  simply. 

"  Well,  child,  go  on  educating  yourself  by  means  of  good 
solid  reading,  and  you  shall  be  a  poet  some  day,  like  Miss 
Procter — a  poet  of  the  affections— all  tenderness  and  sweetness 
and  music.  But  you  remember  what  Shelley_  says,  '  They  learn 
*n  euflfering  what  they  teach  in  sorm.'  You  will  have  to  underjico 
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that  educational  process  in  some  way  or  other,  I  daresay — first 
girlish  fancies  wasted  on  an  unworthy  object — blighted  affection, 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  another  ol  tiiose  sudden  flashes- 
Has  time  all  anger. 

'•  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  like  that? "  she  asked  indignantly ; 
"  as  if  I  were  the  silHest  creature  in  the  world,  and  must  needs 
fall  in  love  with — with  what  you  call  an  unworthy  object.  1 
never  mean  to  love  any  one  but  my  father.  If  all  the  books  1 
have  read  are  true—  or  half  of  them — love  hardly  ever  brings 
anything  but  sorrow." 

"  0  yes,  it  does,  Grace ;  gladness  unspeakable  sometimes — a~ 
renewal  of  yonth — a  sweet  surprise — a  revelation  of  a  new  world 
— the  beginning  of  a  fresh  ]il'e,"  said  Mr.  Walgrave,  with  an 
entire  change  of  tone,  and  an  earnestness  that  was  very  rare  in 
him.  ♦'  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  what  I  said  just  now,  I  was 
only  half  serious." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GRACE    DISCOVERS  A   LIKENESS. 

They  were  nearly  at  the  house  by  this  time,  and  had  emerged 
from  the  neglected  woodland  on  to  a  wide  lawn  separated  from 
the  park  by  a  ha-ha  and  a  light  iron  fence.  The  rest  of  the 
party  were  waiting  for  them  here,  wiping  their  faces  with  volu- 
minous loocket-handkerchiefs,  and  altogether  in  a  melting  con- 
dition. _  The  old  house  stood  before  them;  a  noble  building  \\dtlj 
a  massive  centre,  wings  spreading  right  and  left,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  wing  a  short  colonnade  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
building.  Over  the  principal  door,  which  was  low  and  broad, 
there  was  a  great  oriel  window,  a  window  which  was  in  itself  a 
picture.  The  roof  was  masked  by  a  cornice  of  delicate  stone- 
work, open  and  light,  and  rich  in  variety  of  design  as  old  point- 
iace,  and  above  this  rose  innumerable  pinnacles  of  the  flam- 
Doyant  order. 

"  A  fine  oldplace/'  said  Mr.  "Walgrave,  "a  noble  background 
to  any  man's  life.  Hard  that  it  should  be  abandoned  to  tlie 
rats  and  the  lipiders." 

"But  it  is  not  to  belong  to  the  rats  much  longer,"  said  Grace. 
"  Sir  Fyancis  will  soon  be  coming  home." 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Mr.  Walgrave,  with  a  thoughtful  air 
"  Who  knows  whether  hemay  ever  live  to  inhabit  this  place P  1 
am  no  believer  in  restorations." 

Mr.  Wort  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered  after  a  consider- 
able interval  by  the  superannuated  butler  who  had  seen  the  face 
of  Ge-orge  IV. — a  doddering  old  man  with  long  gray  hair,  and 
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freak  faded  hiue  eyes,  dressed  in  tlireadbare  black  that  had  been 
cut  by  the  minions  of  Stultz. 

This  old  maa  brightened  a  little  at  sight  of  Mr.  Wort,  and 
stared  curiously  with  his  dim  eyes  at  Hubert  Walgrave.  H« 
was  quite  ready  to  show  the  house. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  you  and  your  friends,  Mr. 
Wort,"  he  said.  "  My  old  woman  and  me,  we  get  raazed-like, 
never  seeing  no  other  faces  but  our  own,  and  the  two  girls,  and 
the  butcher  once  a  week.  If  it  wasn't  that  we're  both  fond  of 
the  place,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  I  don't  believe  we  could 
stand  it.  I  suppose  you'd  hke  to  go  through  all  the  best  rooms," 
he  went  on,  opening  one  of  the  numerous  doors  in  the  great 
stone-paved  hall,  and  ushering  them  into  a  long  gloomy  room 
hung  with  family  portraits,  and  with  a  gigantic  black-marble 
mantelpiece  at  the  end — a  mantelpiece  with  a  massive  iDcdimeut 
supportecj  by  Corinthian  columns,  which  looked  like  the  entrance 
to  a  tomb.  "  The  ceilmgs  in  the  upstairs  rooms  ai-e  ever  so  much 
worse  since  you  saw  them  last,"  continued  the  butler;  "the  wet  do 
come  in  so  every  time  it  rains — and  we  had  some  heavy  rains  in 
sirring.  As  to  the  rats,  I  won't  say  anything  about  them.  What 
they  contrive  to  hve  upon,  unless  it's  rotten  wood  and  old  plaster 
and  each  other,  I  can't  understand ;  bat  hve  tbey  do,  and 
increase  and  multiply.  This  is  Janes  I.'s  dining-room;  so 
called  because  his  majesty  stayed  at  Clevedon  at  the  time  when 
he  created  the  first  baronet,  and  dined  in  this  room  every  day 
at  one  o'clock,  with  Robert  Carr  Earl  of  Somerset  on  his  left 
hand,  and  Sir  John  Clevedon  on  his  right ;  and  they  do  say  Sir 
John  was  the  handsomest  man  of  the  two.  That's  his  portrait 
yonder,  in  the  green  velvet  suit." 

They  all  looked  at  the  picture,  as  old  Tristram  Moles  the 
butler  pointed  to  it.  Grace  Redmayne  had  seen  the  portrait 
before;  but  at  sight  of  it  to-day  she  gave  a  little  start,  and  a 
faint  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  lass  ?  "  exclaimed  James  Redmayne, 
stai-ing  at  her. 

"  I   was  only  looking  at  the  picture,"  she  said.     "  It's   so 

"  So  hke  what  ?" 

"  Like  Mr.  Walgrave,  uncle." 

On  which,  of  course,  they  all  turned  and  stared  at  the  bar- 
rister, who  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  great  oak  table,  looking 
about  him  hstlessly. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  John  Clevedon  represented  a  man  with 
close-cut  dark  hair,  clutiteriug  in  short  crisp  curls  about  a  high 
and  somewhat  bald  forehead.  Eyes  of  a  luminous  gray,  darkened 
by  the  darkness  of  the  lashes,  and  the  strongly-marked  brows 
above  them.       The  nose  was  a  short  aquihne   with  well-cut 
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noBtrils;  and  tlie  nose  and  eyebrows  together  gave  a  BoruA 
what  sinister  look  to  a  face  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
Bupremely  handsome.  Nor  was  the  face  distinguished  by  phy- 
sical beauty  only :  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  mental  powei 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  had  belonged. 

Mr.  "Walgrave  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  steadily  at  the 
picture.  Yes,  there  was  a  likeness,  certainly— vague  and 
shadowy — a  likeness  of  expression  rather  than  of  feature, 
although  even  in  feature  there  was  some  resemblance.  The  eyes 
were  the  same  colour,  and  had  something  of  the  same  light  in 
them.  The  short  daik  hair  grew  in  the  sane  form  upon  the 
thoughtful  forehead.  As  the  living  man  looked  up  at  the  picture 
of  the  dead  one,  the  faces  seemed  to  grow  more  ahke.  One  could 
fancy  some  subtle  spiritual  link  between  the  two. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  feel  vastly  flattered  by  the  suggestion," 
said  Mr.  Walgrave  coolly.  "A  man  who  disputed  the  palm 
with  that  handsome  scoundrel  Robert  Carr  is  a  person  one  must 
needs  be  proud  to  resemble,  if  ever  so  slightly.  _  But  I  fancy 
*he  Hkenees  exists  only  in  your  poetic  imagination,  Miss  Red- 
mayne." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  uncle  James.  "  I'm  blest  if  you  ain't 
like  him !" 

"  Then  the  gentleman  must  be  like  my  old  master.  Sir  Lucas, 
into  the  bargain,"  said  Tristram  Moles.  "  Sir  Lucas  was  a  trije 
Clevedon.  My  poor  old  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  such  thinga 
very  clear ;  but  if  the  gentleman's  like  one,  he  must  be  like  the 
other." 

Mr.  Wort  turned  upon  his  heel  rather  impatiently. 

"  We'd  better  not  waste  aU  our  time  dawdling  here,  if  we're 
eoing  to  see  the  house,"  he  said.  Upon  which  they  walked  on 
into  the  great  dining-hall,  with  its  open  gothic  roof,  where  a 
couple  of  hundred  people  could  dine  at  their  ease;  through 
billiard-room  and  music-room,  morning-room  and  ball-room  ;  and 
then  back  through  a  line  of  smaller  rooms,  looking  out  upon  a 
Duto^  garden,  to  the  hall  and  the  grand  staircase,  up_  which 
they  went,  startling  the  echoes  with  the  clangour  of  their  foot- 
Bteps  upon  the  uncarpeted  stone. 

Upstairs  there  were  state  bed-chambers,  with  tall  plumed 
bedsteads,  tapestry  hangings,  and  a  general  aspect  of  uninhabi' 
tableness ;  and  there  were  other  rooms,  in  which  the  fumiturb 
was  of  a  more  modem  date ;  but  npon  all  the  stamp  of  decay 
was  more  or  less  visible.  There  was  no  dirt  or  slovenliness. 
Mrs.  Moles  and  her  handmaiden  worked  indefatigably  to  keep 
things  as  well  as  they  could  be  kept ;  but  the  water  had  come 
in  here,  and  the  paperhanging  had  fallen  down  there ;  and  tliere 
was  in  one  room  a  crocked  panel,  and  in  another  a  broken 
vindow.     Everything  that  oouid  fade  had  faded;   everything? 
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that  could  rot  had  rotted;  yet  the  house  had  been  originally  tv 
splendid,  that  it  was  splendad  even  in  decay. 

It  happened  somehow  that  Mr.  Walgrave  and  Grace  wer^ 
generally  together  during  this  exploration.  It  happened  so ; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  effort  on  the  part  of  cither  to  secure 
Buch  a  result.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redmayne  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  the  old  butler,  who  was  eager  for  gossip  from  the  outer  world 
of  Kingsbury ;  and  these  three  lingered  to  talk  here  and  there, 
while  Mr.  Wort  looked  about  him,  thoughtfully  contemplating 
the  progress  of  decay  and  dilapidation.  When  they  had  seen 
all  the  rooms — the  dingy  old  pictures,  the  curious  old  china,  the 
nicknacks  and  pretty  trifles  which  many  a  vanished  hand  had 
been  wont  to  touch  tenderly  in  a  time  long  gone — Grace  and 
her  companion  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  room  over  the  chief 
entrance,  the  room  with  that  great  oriel  window,  which  was  on« 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  front  of  the  house.  It  wag 
the  prettiest,  brightest  chamber  upon  this  upper  floor — a  sitting- 
room,  furnished  almost  entirely  with  Indian  furniture — curiously 
carved  ebony  chairs,  sandal- wood  cabinets,  card  racks  and  caskets 
in  ivory  and  silver,  great  jars  filled  with  dried  rose-leaves  and 
spices,  still  faintly  odorous. 

"  Isn't  it  a  darling  room  ?"  cried  Grace  rapturously,  standing 
in  the  window  with  clasped  hands,  and  her  eyes  wandering  over 
the  wide  landscape,  glorious  in  its  summer  splendour.  "  How 
delicious  it  must  be  to  live  with  such  a  prospect  as  that  alwaya 
before  one's  eyes  !  At  Brierwood  we  are  down  in  a  hollow,  and 
never  see  anything  but  our  own  garden.  This  was  Lady  Cleve- 
don's  room^  not  the  last  Lady  Clevedon— she  never  came 
here,  poor  soul — but  Sir  Lucas's  mother.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Indian  general,  who  sent  her  all  this  furniture.  There's 
a  miniature  of  Sir  Lucas  when  he  was  a  little  boy  over  the 
mantelpiece,"  she  continued,  going  across  the  room  to  look  at 
it.  "  What  a  funny  little  nankeen  jacket,  and  what  an  enor- 
mous collar  !     Yes,  there  is  certainly  a  likeness." 

"To  whom?" 

"  To  you.  Don't  you  remember  what  Mr.  Moles  said  ?  If 
yon  were  hke  Sir  John  Clevedon,  you  must  be  like  Sir  Lucas. 
And  there  is  a  likeness — about  the  eyes  and  the  expression,  I 
think." 

"  Curious,"  said  Mr.  Walgrave  indifferently.  "  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  feel  gratified  by  the  discovery,  these  Clevedons  appear 
k)  be  such  great  people." 

"  They  are  a  very  old  family,  Mr.  Wort  says,  a-nd  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  a  pity  Si* 
Lucas  spent  all  his  money^,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  1  daresay  his  son  thinks  so,"  replied  Mr.  Walgrave  coolly. 
''  KoWi  ver,  according  to  Wort's  account,  the   estate  ■will  cleaj 
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itself  iB  a  year  or  two,  and  Francis  Clevedon  may  come  and  take 
up  his  abode  here.  Rather  a  lucky  fellow,  to  iSnd  himself  master 
of  such  a  place  as  this  at  thirty  years  of  age.  A  man  who 
owns  such  a  house  need  take  no  trouble  to  distinguish  himsel£ 
His  estate  is  liis  distinction." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  the  owner  of  it?"  Grace  asked  smiling 
nt  his  earnestness. 

"Very  much.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  independent 
of  the  world,  Grace — not  to  be  obliged  to  tread  a  road  marked 
out  for  me  ever  so  long  ago;  not  to  be  bent  body  and  soul  upon 
reaching  one  particular  point.  I  never  knew  now  hard  it  was 
to  have  my  own  fortune  to  make — not  to  be  a  free  agent,  in  fact 
— until — until  these  last  few  days." 

Tlie  girl  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  her  face  very  pale. 

"Why  in  these  last  few  days?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  within  that  time  I  have  made  a  fatal  discovery, 
Grace." 

"  What  discovery  ?" 

"  That  I  love  you." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  half  incredulously,  and  then 
burst  into  tears. 

Ke  put  his  arm  round  her,  clasped  her  to  his  breast,looking  down 
upon  her  fondly,  but  v/ith  none  of  the  tnumph  of  a  happy  lover 

"  My  dearest,  my  sweetest,  don't  cry.  I  am  not  worth  or 
of  those  tears.  The  secret  is  out,  darling.  I  never  meant  \ 
tell  you.  I  hold  you  in  my  arms  for  a  moment,  for  the  first  i:/ 
last  time.  I  don't  even  kiss  you,  you  see.  I  love  you  with  aL 
my  heart  and  soul,  Grace  Redmayne,  a.ud — I  am  engaged  to 
marry  another  woman.  I  tell  you  both  facts  in  a  breath.  Ah 
my  future  depends  on  the  marriage;  and  I  am  not  unworldly 
enough  to  say,  Let  my  future  go." 

Grace  disengaged  herself  gently  from  his  encircling  arms,  her 
"v\hi>le  face  beaming.  He  loved  her.  After  that  the  deluge.  What 
did  it  matter  to  her,  just  in  that  one  triumphant  moment,  that  ho 
\v;is  pledged  to  marry  another  woman  and  break  her  heart? 
To  know  that  he  loved  her  was  in  itself  so  sweot,  there  was  no 
room  in  her  mind  for  a  soiTowful  thought. 

"  You  don't  wish  me  to  marry  a  farmer?"  she  said,  smihng  at 
him. 

"God  forbid  that  you  should,  my  darling'j  I  should  like  you 
to  stand  for  ever  apart  from  common  clay,  a  '  bright  particular 
star.'  I  must  go  my  way,  and  live  my  life;  that  is  written 
amongst  the  immutabilities.  But  it  would  be  some  consolation 
forme  to  think  of  Grace  EeJmayne  as  something  above  the  vul- 
gar world  in  which  I  lived." 

Consolation  for  him  !  He  did  not  even  think  of  whether  she 
mitf  ht  or  might  not  have  need  of  consoVjtion.    And  yn  he  kact 
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that  she  loved  him :  had  suspected  as  much  for  some  little  timOk 
indeed-  He  thought  that  he  had  acted  in  a  remarkably  hon- 
ourable manner  in  telling  her  the  true  state  of  the  case  with 
Buch  perfect  frankness.  There  were  very  few  men  in  his  position 
would  have  done  as  much,  he  told  himself. 

The  door  had  been  half  open  all  this  time,  and  the  approaching 
footsteps  and  voices  of  the  rest  of  the  party  now  made  themselves 
audible.  Grace  brushed  away  the  traces  of  her  tears,  and  went 
to  the  window  to  gain  a  little  time  before  she  faced  her  relations. 

Mr.  Walgrave  followed  her,  and  opened  one  of  the  casements, 
and  made  some  remark  about  the  landscape  to  cover  her  con- 
fusion. 

"  Well,  now  weVe  seen  all  the  house,  I  suppose  it's  pretty 
nigh  time  to  think  of  a  bit  of  grub.  Where  are  we  going  to 
have  our  dinners,  Mr.  Walgrave?"  asT^ed  James  Eedmayne 
"  In  the  gardens,  or  in  the  park  ?  " 

"  In  neither,  Mr.  Eedmayne,"  answered  the  barrister.  "We 
are  going  to  imagine  ourselves  genuine  Clevedons,  and  dine  in 
the  great  hall." 

"  Eh  !  Well,  that  is  a  rum  start.  I  thought  you'd  have  been 
for  spreading  the  table-cloth  on  the  grass  in  a  rural  way ;  but  I 
don't  suppose  Mr.  Moles  here  will  have  any  objection." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Redraayne.  You  can  make  as  free  as 
yon  please  in  the  dining-hall ;  any  one  as  Mr.  Wort  brings  is 
kindly  V7elcome ;  and  me  and  my  wife  can  get  you  anything  you 
may  want." 

"  We've  brought  everything,"  said  aunt  Hannah  proudly.  "  I 
packed  the  baskets  with  my  own  hands." 

"  Then  me  and  my  wife  can  wait  upon  you,  Mrs.  Redmayne, 
all  the  same,"  replied  the  butler. 

They  all  went  downstairs :  aunt  Hannah  and  Mr.  Mole? 
leading  the  way,  dicoursing  confidentially  about  the  baskets; 
Mr.  Wort  and  Mr.  Redmayne  following,  talking  agriculture; 
Grace  and  the  barrister  last  of  all. 

"  Let  ua  have  one  happy  day  together,  Grace,"  he  said,  as 
they  went  slowly  down  the  grand  stair-case.  ^Let  us  forge'.', 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  future,  and  be  utterly  happy  fo:; 
to-day." 

"  I  cannot  help  being  happy  when  I  am  with  you,"  she  an- 
swered softly,  too  innocent  to  consider  the  peril  of  owning  her 
love  BO  frankly.  / 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"if  it  could  always  be  to-dat1" 

There  was  a  small  oval  table  at  the  end  of  the  dining-hall — 
small,  that  is  to  say,  in  compai'ifoa  with  the  lorg  banquetia^ 
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tables  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  but  capable  of  acoommodating 
twelve  or  fourteen  people,  a  table  at  which  tlas  Prince  Regent 
had  dined  with  a  chosen  few  when  all  the  county  was  assembled 
to  do  him  honour — and  it  was  this  board  which  Mr.  Walgrave 
insisted  upon  spreading  with  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Redmayne'a 
baskets.  He  helped  to  lay  the  cloth  himself,  handing  Grace  the 
glasses  and  knives  and  forks  as  dextrously  as  if  he  had  been  a 
professional  waiter  accustomed  to  earn  his  three  half-crowns 
nightly. 

"We  are  used  to  picnicking,  in  chambers,"  he  said.  "I 
always  help  to  lay  the  cloth  when  I  have  fellows  to  breakfast  or 
dine  with  me.  What  a  banquet  you  have  brought,  Mrs.  Red- 
tnayne !  I  suggested  a  joint  and  a  salad,  and  you  have  prepared 
an  aldermanic  feast — pigeon  pie,  corned  beef,  chicken  in  savory 
jelly,  and — O,  pray  inform  me,  what  is  this  sloppy  compound  in 
a  stona  jar  P  Are  we  to  return  to  the  days  of  our  infancy,  and 
eat  curds-and-whey  ?  " 

"  That's  a  junket,  Mr.  Walgry,"  replied  aunt  Hannah,  with 
rather  an  offended  air.  "  It  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  bring,  I 
can  tell  you ;  but  I  think  it  has  come  all  right.  My  mother  was 
a  West-countrywoman,  and  taught  me  to  make  juniets.  They're 
reckoned  a  dainty  by  most  people." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  I  shall  not  be  backward  in  my  appreciation  ol 
the  junket,  Mrs.  Redmayne.  Now,  Grace,  you  are  to  sit  at  the 
top  of  the  table  and  be  Lady  Clevedon,  and  I  shall  take  my  ]>lace 
at  the  bottom  as  Sir  Hubert.  Mr.  Wort,  you  will  take  the  right 
other  ladyship;  Mrs.  Redmayne,  I  must  have  you  by  my  side; 
and  the  rest  anywhere.'* 

The  two  young  men  had  come  in  from  their  ramble  by  thi.a 
time,  and  the  whole  party,  except  one,  fell  to  with  hearty  ap- 
petite, and  made  havoc  of  the  pigeon-pie  and  boiled  beef,  savory 
jelly,  and  other  kickshaws,  in  the  way  of  salad,  cucumber,  &c.; 
while  Mr.  Moles  the  butler  waited  upon  them  with  as  stately  an 
air  as  if  he  liad  been  presiding  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  serving- 
paen  at  one  of  the  princely  banquets  of  days  gone  by.  He  per- 
mitted himself  a  quiet  smile  once  or  twice  at  some  facetious  re- 
mark of  Mr.  AValgrave's,  but  was  for  the  most  part  the  very 
|enius  of  gravity,  pouring  out  the  Brierwood  cider,  and  the 
eherry  contributed  by  Mr.  Walgrave,  with  as  much  dignity  as  if 
those  liquors  liad  been  cabinet  hocks  or  madeiras  of  pricelesn 
worth. 

It  was  a  merry  meal.  The  barrister  seemed  as  light-liearted 
as  if  his  fame  and  fortune  were  made,  and  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  .in  life  than  to  enjoy  himself.  Not  always  does  Apollo 
Btrain  his  bow,  and  to-day  the  string  hun^  loose,  and  Apollo 
vbandoned  himself  heart  and  soul  to  happy  idleness.  He  talked 
£ll  through  the  meal,  rattling  oo  in  v^iy  ^xmberauoe  of  spirit^ 
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while  the  two  lads,  who  had  some  dim  sense  of  humour,  laughed 
vociferously  ever  and  anon  in  the  intervals  of  their  serious  la- 
bour ;  and  Grace,  in  her  post  of  honour  at  the  top  of  the  table 
emiled  and  sparkled  like  a  fountain  in  the  sunshine.  She  had 
no  need  to  say  anything.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  look  so  joy. 
0U8  and  beautiful.  Perhaps  any  blackbird  in  the  Cleved^^ 
woods  might  have  eaten  as  much  as  Miss  Redmayne  consume^ 
that  day ;  but  it  is  only  when  every  spiritual  joy  has  vanished 
trom  a  human  soul  that  the  pleasures  of  the  table  come  to  be 
pleasures,  and  the  food  which  Grace  ate  that  day  was  not  grown 
on  earthly  sod.  She  was  ia  fairy-land,  and  had  about  as  much 
consciousness  of  the  common  things  of  this  world  as  Titania 
when  she  caressed  her  loutish  lover. 

They  were  nearly  two  hours  in  the  dining-haU,  two  hours 
which  appeared  to  Grace  just  one  brief  half  hour  of  perfect 
happiness,  a  vague  dreamy  joy  which  almost  confused  her 
senses ;  and  then  they  went  out  into  the  gardens. 

At  Clevedon  the  gardens  covered  some  eight  acres,  and  were 
the  chief  glory  of  the  place.  Sorely  neglected  now,  a  very  wil- 
demess  of  rose  and  syringa,  honeysuckle  and  clematis,  moss- 
grown  paths,  arched  alleys,  where  the  foliage  grew  in  tangled 
masses,  paesion-flower  and  Virginia  creeper  chaking  each  other 
in  their  wild  luxuriance;  here  a  faUen  statue,  there  an  empty 
marble  basin,  which  had  once  been  a  fountain ;  at  one  end  of  an 
iUey  a  wide  pond  half  hidden  by  water-lilies;  at  another  a 
broad  stretch  of  bowling-green,  bounded  by  a  dense  holly-hedge. 
The  grass  was  cut  now  and  then,  and  that  one  Italian  flower- 
garden  which  had  belonged  to  Lady  Clevedoa  was  kept  in  toler- 
able order,  and  that  was  all.    The  rest  was  chaos. 

"  I  think  if  I  were  a  millionaire,  I  would  have  at  least  one  gar- 
Jen  kept  just  in  this  condition,"  said  Mr.  Walgrave  as  they  wan- 
dered among  tl^  straggling  rose-bushes,  caught  every  now  and 
then  by  some  trailing  branch  that  lay  across  their  path;  "a 
garden  in  which  the  flowers  should  grow  just  as  they  liked, 
should  degenerate  and  become  mere  weeds  again  if  they  pleased. 
I  always  fancy  that  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream  some 
wild  neglected  place  like  this.  There  are  lovelinesses  of  form  and 
colour  in  these  rank  masses  of  fohage  which  no  gardener's  art 
eould  ever  produce." 

Of  course  Grace  agreed  with  him.  She  thought  every  word 
til  at  fell  from  his  lips  a  pearl  of  price. 

They  found  a  delightful  green  arbour,  spacious  and  cool,  and 
tolerably  free  from  spiders,  where  uncle  James  and  _  Mr.  Wori 
could  smoke  their  after-dinner  pipes  and  sip  the  milk-puncti 
In  which  pleasant  retreat  they  invited  Mr.  Moles  the  butler  t6 
join  them  for  a  friendly  half  hour.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
oowever,  that  Mr.  Walgrave  would  hob  and  nob  with  a  butler 
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and  Mrs.  Redmayne  was  in  no  manner  surprised  when,  after  insfc 
tasting  the  punch,  he  strolled  away  with  Grace  and  her  cousins. 
The  cousins  soon  fled  from  the  humdrum  beauty  of  tne  gardens, 
and  went  back  to  the  woods,  where  there  were  wild  creatures  to 
chase  and  trees  to  climb ;  so  Grace  and  Mr.  Vi/^algrave  had  the 
gardens  all  to  themselves. 

Perhaps  in  all  Grace  Eedmayne's  brief  life  that  was  the  hap- 
piest day — a  day  of  perfect  unalloyed  delight.  No  matter  that 
her  lover  had  only  declared  his  love  in  one  breath,  to  tell  her  in 
the  next  that  there  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  them 
The  time  must  come  by  and  by  when  the  thought  of  that  would 
be  despair ;  but  it  was  not  so  yet.  He  loved  her.  In  that  one 
sentence  was  concentrated  all  she  could  imagine  of  earthly  bliss. 
She  had  thought  of  him  as  something  so  far  away — she  had 
given  him  all  her  heart  in  childish  ignorance  of  the  cost.  Life 
had  been  very  sweet  to  her  of  late  merely  because  he  was  near 
her.  Even  while  she  supposed  liim  indifferent,  only  couirteouA 
with  a  stranger's  courtesy  to  a  woman  of  lower  rank  than  hia 
own,  to  see  his  face  and  to  hear  his  voice  had  been  enough. 
What  was  it,  then,  to  know  that  he  loved  her — that  this  one 
supreme,  almost  incredible  hazard  had  befallen  her?  Of  all  the 
women  who  had  worshipped  him— and  a  girl  of  Grace's  senti- 
mental temper  is  apt  to  suppose  that  eveiy  woman  who  has  ever 
beheld  him  .  vst  needs  adore  her  idol — he  had  chosen  her.  In- 
effable condescension !  The  poor  little  foolish  heart  fluttered 
still  with  the  emotion  of  that  overpowering  moment  when  he 
tittered  those  sublime  words,  "  Grace,  I  love  you." 

As  for  Mr.  Walgrave  himself,  he  too  found  that  di-eamy  after- 
noon wandering  in  neglected  fruit  and  flower  gardens — now  paus- 
ing to  pluck  a  rose,  now  loitering  to  gather  a  little  heap  of  white 
raspbenies  on  a  broad  green  fig-leaf — not  by  any  means  an  unen- 
joyable  business.  There  was  a  faint  flavour  of  woiry  and  vexation 
of  spirit  mingled  in  the  cup  of  joy.  Even  among  the  roses, 
looking  down  at  Grace  Red  may  ne's  sweet  girlish  face,  the  shadow 
of  future  trouble  fell  darkly  across  his  patb.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  be  so  happy  for  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  was  very  near — 
and  how  could  he  break  with  a  girl  who  loved  him  like  this  ?  It 
would  be  an  awful  wrench  for  him,  let  it  come  when  it  might ; 
and  yet  a  week  ago  he  had  made  very  light  of  this  rustic  flirta- 
tion, and  had  told  himself  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  come  to  grief  in"  such  a  manner.  Pretty  faces  were  not  new 
to  him.  He  had  lived  amongst  attractive  women — liad  been 
courted  and  petted  by  them  ever  since  his  professional  prospects 
had  begun  to  bud  with  promise  of  rich  blossom  in  days  to  come. 

"  I  told  her  the  truth,  at  any  rate,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  Grace's  ardent  face,  on  which  the  light  of  happiness 
shone  supernal.     "I'm  very  glad  of  that.    What  a  dear  little 
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confiding  soul  she  is,  with  not  a  thought  of  the  future — with  not 
one  selfish  calculation  in  her  mind — happy  only  to  be  loved  !  I 
wish  I  had  held  my  tongue.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  leave  Brier- 
wood  to-morrow.  It's  like  sporting  on  the  edge  of  a  precipioe. 
And  yet " 

And  yet  he  meant  to  stay,  and  did  stay. 

The  afternoon  lasted  three  hours.  In  the  arbour,  pipes  and 
gossip,  and  punch,  and  soothing  slumbers  beguiled  the  eld^ra 
into  unconsciousness  of  the  flight  of  time.  It  was  only  whe^i  a 
perceptible  fading  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  a  mellower  light,  a 
cooler  air,  a  gentle  whispering  of  summer  winds  among  the  trees, 
warned  them  that  evening  had  come  unawares,  that  Mrs.  Eed- 
caayne  suddenly  bestiiTcd  herself  to  see  about  tea.  They  must 
dnnk  tea,  of  course,  before  they  bent  their  way  homewards. 
The  day's  festivities  would  be  incomplete  without  a  tea-drinking. 

Happily  there  was  not  much  for  aunt  Hannah  to  do,  or  the 
light  would  have  scarcely  lasted  them.  The  lads  had  selected 
an  eb'gible  spot  under  a  great  Spanish  chestnut  In  the  woods, 
had  collected  firing,  and  lighted  the  fire  and  boiled  the  kettle. 
Everything  was  ready.  "  Mother "  was  only  wanted  to  make 
and  dispense  the  tea. 

They  followed  the  lads  gaily  through  those  deUcious  woods, 
where  birds,  which  ought  to  have  been  nightingales  if  they  were 
not,  were  warbling  and  jug-jugging  divinely  ;  followed  to  a  fairy- 
like  amphitheatre  of  greensward,  shut  in  by  tall  limes  and 
Spanish  chestnuts,  under  the  biggest  of  which  the  lads  had 
spead  their  rustic  tea-table,  while  the  wood-fire  smoked  and 
smouldered  a  little  way  off. 

Grace  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

"  O,  if  we  could  always  Uve  here,"  she  cried,  "  how  sweet  it 
would  be ! " 

If  we  could  always  live  here — if  it  could  always  be  to-day,  she 
thought;  and  then  to  her  childish  fancy  it  seemed  that  with  the 
fading  of  that  blissful  day  the  end  of  all  her  happiness  must 
come.  For  the  first  time  she  began  to  realise  the  actual  state  of 
the  case ;  for  the  first  thne  she  felt  the  shadow  of  coming  trouble 

parting — tears —death ;  for  could  it  be  less  than  death  to  lose 


bim? 


They  sat  side  by  side  under  the  chestnut.  Aunt  Hannah 
glanced  at  them  shai-ply,  but  could  see  nothing  suspicious  in  the 
manner  of  either.  It  was  not  strange  that  j\Ir.  Walgrave  should 
be  polite  to  her  niece,  who  really  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  fifteen 
years  his  juniur.     There  could  hardly  be  any  danger. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  innocent,  rustic  tea-drinking — the  two 
young  men  and  their  father  consuming  innumerable  cups  of  tes, 
and  eating  bread-and-butter  with  an  air  of  having  fasted  for  the 
Ijfcst  +wftTntv-four  hours.     That  chasing  of  tender  young  beast* 
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lings  of  the  squirrel  tribe  had  given  the  lads  an  alarming  appe- 
tite. There  were  shrimps  in  abundance — pretty  pink  young 
things,  which  looked  as  if  one  might  have  strung  them  into  coral 
necklaces — shrimps  and  plum-cake.  The  young  Redmaynes  were 
ready  for  anything.  They  were  noisy  too  in  their  exuberance, 
and  were  altogether  so  boisterous  in  their  mirth,  that  Hubert 
Walgrave  and  his  companion  had  plenty  of  time  for  low  sweet 
converse,  unheard  and  unobserved.  Grace  briefhtened  again  ae 
her  lover  talked  to  her,  and  again  forgot  that  life  was  not 
bounded  by  to-day — forgot  everything  except  that  she  was  with 
him. 

The  twilight  was  darkening  into  night  when  the  crockeryware 
was  all  packed  and  the  party  ready.  Mr.  Walgrave  and  Grace 
had  strolled  a  little  way  in  advance  while  the  packing  was  in 
progress — hardly  out  of  sight,  not  at  all  out  of  hearing.  Aunt 
Hannah  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  niece's  light  muslin  dress 
glimmering  between  the  trees  every  now  and  then — could  hear 
her  happy  laugh.  They  were  just  gathering  themselves  together 
to  follow,  when  a  piercing  scream  rang  through  the  wood. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  what's  that?  "  cried  Mrs.  James. 
**  'Twas  Grace's  voice,  surely.     Run  and  see,  Charley." 

Both  young  men  sped  off,  and  one  of  them  ran  against  Mr. 
Walgrave,  who  came  towards  them  with  Grace  in  his  arms,  her 
head  lying  helplessly  on  his  shoulder,  her  face  ghastly  white. 

"  She  has  famted,"  he  said.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  so  fright- 
ened. We  sat  down  upon  a  felled  tree  yonder  for  a  minute 
waiting  for  yon,  and  a  viper — I  think  it  must  have  been — shot 
out  of  the  grass  between  us  and  ran  across  her  dress.  It  was 
he  surprise,  I  suppose,  that  overcame  her." 
.  He  laid  her  gently  down  upon  the  grass,  with  her  head  upon 
,ier  aunt's  lap.  They  all  looked  more  frightened  than  the  occa- 
irion  seemed  to  warrant. 

"  It's  only  a  faint,"  Mr.  Walgrave  said,  reassuringly.  "  Lay 
her  flat  upon  the  grass,  and  she'll  come  round  quickly  enough. 
Run  for  some  water,  Charley,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

He  was  kneeling  by  the  girl's  side,  with  one  little  cold  hand 
in  his.  Her  face  was  still  deadly  pale — almost  livid;  and  aunt 
Hannah  was  looking  at  it  with  an  anxious  countenance. 

"  It  isn't  as  if  it  was  any  one  else,"  she  said,  chafing  the  girl's 
disengaged  hand.  "  Fainting  is  no  great  matter  for  most  folks ; 
but  it  isn't  easy  to  bring  her  round.  She  went  off  just  Uke  this 
the  day  her  father  went  away,  and  gave  us  all  a  fine  turn.  I 
thought  she  was  gone.     It's  her  heart,  you  see." 

"Her  heart!"  criod  Mr.  Walgrave,  aghast.  "Wbat's  tha 
matter  with  her  heart  ?  " 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  girl's  breast  with  an  alarmed  look. 

"X'm  afraid  there's  something  wrong.    Her  mother  died  of 
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heart-complaint,  you  know — went  in-doors  one  summer  evening 
to  fetch  her  needlework,  and  dropped  down  dead  at  the  foot  ol 
the  stairs.  The  heart  had  stopped  beating  all  in  a  moment,  the 
doctor  said ;  and  the  same  doctor  has  told  me  that  Grace  isn't  a 
long-lived  woman — she's  too  much  like  her  mother." 

There  was  a  faint  fluttering  under  his  hand.  Thank  God  for 
that !  The  heart  that  loved  him  so  fondly,  so  foolishly,  had  not 
ceased  to  beat.  But  Mr.  Walgrave  had  experienced  a  smart 
shock  notwithstanding;  and  when  Grace  opened  her  eyes  pre- 
sently, and  looked  up  at  him,  his  face  was  almost  as  pale  as  her 
own. 

She  drew  a  long  shuddering  breath,  drank  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
water,  and  declared  herself  quite  well,  and  then  rose  with  tremu- 
lous limbs,  and  looked  round  her,  smUing  faintly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  given  you  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  she 
said.  "  It  was  very  foolish  of  me;  but  the  sight  of  that  horrid 
creature  frightened  me  so.  It  didn't  sting  anyone,  did  it  ?  "  she 
asked  nervously,  looking  at  Hubert  Walgrave. 

"  No,  Grace ;  there  has  been  no  harm  done,"  he  answered, 
with  a  cheering-  smile,  though  his  face  was  still  wliite.  "  The 
beast  was  only  a  little  innocent  worm.  I  could  not  have  beHeved 
you  would  behave  so  like  a  fine  lady." 

"  It  was  a  viper,"  cried  Grace.  "  Vipers  have  stung  people  to 
death  in  this  country.  And  he  darted  out  just  between  us,  as 
if— as  if " 

She  faltered,  and  stopped ;  but  Hubert  Walgrave  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  have  said :  "  as  if  he  otime  to  part  us." 

"  Take  my  arm.  Miss  Redmayne,"  he  said,  in  his  easiest  way; 
"and  don't  alarm  yourself  about  vipers.  I  hold  them  very 
harmless,  unless  they  take  the  biped  form.  Do  you  feel  equal  to 
walking  home  at  once,  or  would  you  like  to  rest  a  Uttle  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  aU  tired.     I  am  quite  ready  to  go." 

And  so  they  went  arm-in-arm  through  the  narrow  pathways, 
brushing  against  the  bearded  barley  and  the  feathery  oats,  and 
the  fast-ripening  wheat,  all  silvered  by  the  summer  moonbeams, 
and  anon  emerging  upon  some  smooth  stretch  of  meadow,  where 
the  new-grown  grass  was  sweet,  and  where  a  clump  of  trees 
made  an  island  of  shadow  here  and  there.  They  went  home 
together,  only  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  Brierwood  party, 
and  yet  alone ;  and  Grace  forgot  the  viper. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

"kegal  hee  teaes,  to  thee  at  parting  given.'* 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Mr.  Walgrave  forgot  what  he 
bad  heard  in  the  wood  about  Grace's  mother— that  dark  hint  of 
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heart-disease.  He  took  occasion  to  question  Mrs.  James  next 
dny  upon  the  subject,  and  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  Mrs.  Richard  Redmayne's  death,  and  what  the 
doctor  had  said  about  Grace.  He  had  made  no  examination,  it 
ap2:)earei  ;  no  stethoscope  had  ever  sounded  the  innocent  young 
heart ;  but  he  had  remarked  to  Mrs.  James  once,  confidentially, 
that  thei'e  was  something  about  her  niece's  appearance  he  hardly 
liked,  and  that  it  would  not  surprise  him  if  her  constitution 
should  develop  the  same  tendency  that  had  been  fatal  to  her 
mother.  This  had  been  said  while  Richard  Redmayne  was  in 
England;  and  his  sister-in-law  had  not  cared  to  alarm  either 
him  or  her  niece  by  any  hint  of  what  the  doctor  had  said. 

"If  it  was  heart-disease,  you  see,"  said  Mrs.  James,  "thei'e'd 
be  no  cure  for  it;  and  if  it  wasn't,  it  would  have  been  cruel  to 
npset  poor  Rick  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  which  was  coming 
pretty  fast  upon  him  just  then ;  so  I  thought  the  wisest  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  hold  my  tongue." 

"  Quite  right,  IMrs.  Redmayne.  No  doubt  the  doctor  wanted 
job.  Your  medical  men  can  have  very  little  to  do  in  this  pure 
atraosphei'e.  A  chronic  case,  rich  farmer's  only  child,  and  so  on. 
Heart-disease !  No ;  I  don't  for  a  moment  iDclieve  that  your 
niece  Grace  has  anything  amiss  with  her  heart.  At  her  age  the 
very  idea  seems  preposterous." 

"  Well  it  do,  Mr.  Walgry — don't  it  ?  But  her  mother  was  only 
se^en-and-twenty  when  she  died.  They're  not  a  loug-lived 
family,  any  of  tlieNorbitts;  and  Grace's  mother  was  a  Norbitt." 

Mr.  AValgrave  persisted  in  making  light  of  the  matter.  He 
would  not  permit  himself  to  think  that  anything  so  bright  and 
bweet  as  Grace  Redmayne  was  doomed  to  vanish  suddenly  and 
untimely  from  this  earth.  He  pooh-poohed  the  country  surgeon's 
opinion,  and  very  speedily  contrived  to  get  rid  of  any  uneasiness 
which  the  subject  might  have  caused  him. 

An  event  occurred  to  divert  his  attention  in  some  manner  a 
few  days  after  the  picnic.  He  had  more  than  half  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  Brierwood,  and  go  abroad  somewhere  for  the  rest 
of  the  long  vacation.  He  could  not  quite  snut  his  eyes  to  the 
peril  of  remaining  where  he  was.  He  had  recovered  his  strength 
— was  almost  as  well  as  ever  he  had  been,  in  fact.  In  eveiy  way 
it  would  be  best  and  wisest  for  him  to  go. 

He  began  to  pack  his  portmanteau  one  night,  took  out  his 
Bradsliaw,  and  made  a  profound  study  of  the  continental  routes. 
\Vliy  should  he  not  spend  his  autumn  abroad?  There  wa,8 
Spain,  for  instance.  He  had  an  intense  desire  to  see  Spain,  from 
the  Escurial  to  the  Alhambra.  Yet  to-night,  somehow,  the 
vision  of  dark-eyed  damsels  and  bull-fights  had  scarcely  any 
charm  for  his  imagination.  He  flung  the  railway-guide  into  p 
distant  comer  with  an  impatient  sigh. 
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"WTiy  should  I  run  away  from  her  when  I  love  her  bo 
dearly  ?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Cannot  a  man  live  two  lives- 
give  his  outward  seeming  and  all  the  labour  of  his  brain  to  the 
world,  and  keep  his  heart  in  some  safe  shelter,  hidden  away  from 
the  crowd  ?  Other  men  have  done  it ;  why  should  not  I  ?  Is 
there  a  man  upon  earth  who  would  throw  away  such  a  treasure 
as  that  gii4  ?  " 

And  then  Mr.  Walgrave  fell  into  a  profound  meditation,  and 
went  to  bed  at  last  in  the  gray  morning  to  spend  three  mortal 
hours  tossing  to  and  fro,  tormented  by  the  most  pei-plexing 
thoughts  that  had  ever  wearied  his  brain.  He  was  trying  to 
reconcile  things  that  were  irreconcilable.  His  future  life  had 
been  planned  long  ago — judiciously,  he  believed.  He  did  not 
mean  that  anything  should  alter  those  plans.  Wliatever  new 
clement  might  arise  must  be  made  subservient  to  those.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  which  he  had  cut  for  him- 
self— a  high-road  to  fame  and  fortune — for  any  consideratioB 
whatever.    He  meant  to  renounce  nothing. 

But — but  if  he  could  hold  fast  by  all  he  valued  so  highly,  and 
yet  win  that  other  prize — that  sweeter,  nearer  delight  ?  Fame 
and  fortune  must  come  in  the  future — he  would  do  notliing  to 
forfeit  the  certainty  of  those.  But  why  should  he  not  snatch 
this  other  joy  in  the  present,  and  let  the  future,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned Grace  Eedmayne,  take  care  of  itself?  If  that  croaking 
country  surgeon's  opinion  were  indeed  correct,  and  the  poor  chDd 
were  not  destined  to  live  long,  eo  much  the  easier  would  it  be  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  and  security  of  her  future.  There  waa 
no  sacrifice,  shoi-t  of  that  entire  sacrifice  of  his  own  prospects, 
which  he  would  not  make  for  her.  And  so  his  thoughts  rambled 
on,  shaping  first  one  scheme  and  then  another,  only  to  abandon 
them.  And  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  he  said  to  himself 
rasolutely, — 

"  I  will  make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  forget  her.  A  man 
who  takes  such  a  step  as  that  I  have  been  dreaming  of  always 
wrecks  himself.  Sooner  or  later  his  folly  comes  home  to  him. 
I  have  gone  through  fife  without  a  single  error  of  that  kind.  It 
would  be  madness  to  begin  now." 

He  went  downstairs,  and  sauntered  out  into  the  garden.  It 
was  still  early.  All  the  pleasant  bustle  of  farmhouse  life  was  .'_t 
its  height  in  dairy  and  outhouses  and  kitchen.  Grace,  with  G 
basket  on  her  arm  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand,  was  clip- 
ping and  trimming  the  roses  near  the  house,  fair  as  Tennyson's 
famous  gardener's  daughter  when  first  her  lover  saw  her  in  the 
porch. 

The  vivid  blush,  lighting  up  the  fair  pale  face,  the  sudden  look 
of  pleased  surprise — how  sweet  they  were ! 

"  And  I  am  going  to  surrender  all  this,"  Mr.  Walgrave  thought 
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with  a  sliarp  pang.  He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  tc  go  away 
by  this  time ;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  hia 
intention.  Better  to  put  off  that  until  the  very  last  m  ment, 
and  tl»en  with  one  desperate  wrench  tear  himself  away. 

They  strolled  round  the  garden,  Grace  clipping  the  roses  ac 
she  went,  not  quite  so  neatly  as  she  would  have  clipped  them 
without;  that  companionship.  The  hands  fluttered  a  little  among 
the  leaves  as  they  did  their  work.  lie  was  talking  to  her;  those 
unfathomable  gray  eyes  were  watering  her.  He  had  never  spoken 
of  his  love  since  that  day  at  Clevedon ;  had  said  scarcely  a  word 
which  her  uncle  and  aunt  might  not  have  heard ;  but  he  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  being  with  her ;  and  she  had  been  almost 
completely  happy.  She  did  not  forget  what  he  had  told  her. 
He  was  engaged  to  marry  another  woman.  He  would  go  away 
by  and  by,  and  her  life  would  be  desolate ;  but  she  only  looked 
forward  to  this  desolation  with  a  vague  terror.  She  could  no4 
be  unhappy  while  he  was  near  her. 

They  wasted  about  an  hour  in  the  garden.  Grace  bad  break- 
fasted half  an  hour  ago,  early  as  it  was.  Mr.  Walgrave's  break- 
fast was  waiting  for  him  in  the  cool  airy  2">arlour.  He  went 
slowly  back  to  the  house  at  last,  still  with  Grace  by  his  side. 
Aunt  Hannah  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  dairy  work  at  this  time  of 
the  day.  There  was  no  one  to  observe  them.  They  were  talking 
of  the  books  Grace  had  been  i-eading  lately — books  which  opened 
a  new  world  to  her — and  her  brightness  and  intelligence  delighted 
her  lover. 

"  If  aU  Miss  Toulmin's  pupils  are  anything  like  yon,  Grace, 
I  shall  certainly  make  a  point  of  sending  my  daughters  to  her 
some  day,"  he  said,  lightly. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  grew  very  paK 
His  daughters  !  He  was  talking  of  a  time  when  he  should  be 
married  to  that  other  woman — when  she  would  have  passed  out 
of  his  life  altogether.  That  careless  speech  of  his  had  brought 
the  fact  sharply  home  to  her.  He  was  nothing,  nevar  could  be 
anything,  to  her. 

"You  will  have  forgotten  my  existence  by  the  time  your 
liJaughters  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school,"  she  said. 

"  Forgotten  you,  Grace  ?  Never  !  Fate  rules  our  lives,  but 
not  our  hearts.  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Grace.  I  behaved 
very  badly  the  other  day,  when  I  told  you  the  impression  you 
had  made  upon  me.  It  was  an  offence  against  you — and  some 
one  else.     But  I  think  that  you,  at  least,  have  forgiven  me." 

He  spoke  as  lightly  as  he  could,  like  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
was  very  far  from  feeling  lightly.  Grace  was  silent.  That 
common-sense  tone  of  apology  cut  her  to  the  quick.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  she  had  hoped  or  dreamed  within  the  last 
ttw  days ;  but  they  had  been  so  happy  together,  that  the  iraaga 
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of  her  unknown  rival,  the  woman  he  was  destined  to  many,  had 
seemed  very  vague  and  unreal. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  said  coldly.  "  It  is  for— the 
^the  other  person  to  be  angi-y." 

"  The  other  person  would  be  very  angry,  no  doubt,  if  I  werr 
to  make  a  full  confession  of  my  sins ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  do  so, 
believe  me.  The  other  person  will  go  down  to  her  grave  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth.  But  I  want  to  be  assured  of  your 
forgiveness,  Grace.  Just  raise  those  sweet  eyes  of  yours,  and 
say,  '  I  forgive  you  for  having  loved  me  too  well.' " 

Grace  smiled — a  bitter  smile. 

"  So  well,  that  you— that  you  will  go  away  and  marry  some 
one  else,"  she  said,  the  practical  phase  of  the  situation  coming 
home  to  her  with  that  first  pang  of  jealousy. 

"  My  dearest  girl,"  cried  Mr.  Walgrave,  who  had  by  no  meana 
desired  the  conversation  to  take  this  turn,  "  there  are  very  few 
men  in  this  world  who  can  choose  their  own  road  in  life.  Mine 
was  chosen  for  me  long  ago.     I  am  not  my  own  master ;  if  I 


were 

"If  you  were,"  repeated  Grace,  with  a  sudden  desperate 
courage,  that  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  herself  as  it  was  to  him 
— "  if  you  were,  would  you  marry  a  farmer's  daughter?" 

"  If  I  were  the  master  of  Clevedon,  Grace— if  I  had  five 
thousand  a  year — yes.  But  I  have  my  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  weak  enough  to  value  success.  I  am  engaged 
to  marry  a  woman  whose  fortune  will  help  me  to  win  a  position, 
and  to  maintain  it.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  am  going  to 
sell  myself,  isn't  it  P  " 

"  It  sounds  rather  like  that." 

"  l^Ien  do  it  every  day,  Grace — quite  as  often  as  women ;  and 
the  thing  answers  fairly  enough  in  ten  cases  out  of  twenty.  1 
daresay  I  shall  make  a  very  tolerable  average  kind  of  huf-_band. 
1  shall  not  spend  all  my  wife's  money,  and  I  shall  go  to  dinner- 
parties with  her.  I  think  I  can  give  her  almost  as  much  heart 
as  she  will  give  me ;  and  yet,  Grace,  I  never  loved  but  one 
woman  upon  this  earth,  and  her  name  is  Grace  Redmayne." 

The  girl  was  silent.  He  was  cruel,  he  was  base;  and  yet  it 
was  still  sweet  to  her  to  be  told  that  he  loved  her.  With  all  he^ 
ieart  and  soul  she  believed  him. 

"  I  never  meant  that  our  talk  should  take  this  turn,"  Hubert 
Walgrave  went  on,  after  a  rather  lengthened  pause.  "I  meant 
only  to  bid  you  good-bye,  an.d  go  away  without  one  dangerous 
word." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  sudden  terror  in  her  face. 

'You  are  going  away  !"  she  exclaimed.     "  Soon?  " 

"  Very  soon ;  to-day,  in  fact,  if  possible.  What  should  I  do 
hereP    The  wi-ench  must  come,  Grace.    The  sooner  the  better." 
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She  tried  to  answer  him,  but  her  lips  only  trembled,  and  sbt 
bej?an  tc  cry.  All  the  eloquence  that  ever  poured  from  the  lips  ol 
»vonian  exalted  by  jjassion  would  not  have  touched  him  so  keenly 
us  that  mute  look — those  childish  tears.  It  was  little  more  than 
a  child's  unreasoning  love  that  she  gave  him,  perhaps,  but  it  was 
eo  pure  and  perfect  of  its  kind ! 

They  had  turned  away  from  the  house,  instinctively  avoiding 
it  as  thsir  conversation  gi-ew  more  tender,  and  were  walking 
elowly  towards  the  orchard,  slowly  out  of  human  ken,  Mr. 
Walgrave  drew  his  arm  round  the  girl's  waist,  comforting  her — ■ 
drew  her  close  to  him,  until  the  graceful  head  sank  on  his 
ehonlder.  Never  had  so  fair  a  head  rested  there  before.  He 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  pure  young  brow. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  forget  her. 

"  My  dearest,  my  sweetest ! "  he  said  pleadingly,  "  your  tears 
go  to  my  heart  of  hearts.  I  am  so  anxious  to  do  what  is  wise, 
what  is  right.  Upon  my  soul,  Grace,  I  believe  that  I  could 
bring  mj^self  to  forego  all  question  of  Worldly  advantage  " — he 
did  fancy  for  the  moment  that  this  was  so — "  if — if  my  honour 
were  not  involved  in  this  marriage  which  I  speak  of.  But  it  is, 
darling ;  it  is  quite  too  late  for  me  to  recede  from  my  engage- 
ment. I  should  be  the  vilest  of  defaulters  if  I  did.  Let  lis  be 
reasonable  then,  my  sweet  one.  I  wish  to  do  what  is  best  for 
you,  for  both  of  us.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  wisest 
for  me  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  foolish,"  she 
gobbed,  with  her  head  still  upon  his  shoulder;  "  but  I  think  my 
heart  will  break  if  you  go." 

He  drew  her  a  little  closer  to  him.  Great  heavens,  w^hy  he»d 
he  not  five  thousand  a  year,  and  a  right  to  marry  this  village 
mtiideii  ?  It  seemed  to  him  a  very  hard  thing  that  he  was  not 
able  to  win  this  waysiile  flower,  and  yet  keep  aH  the  other  advan- 
tages he  valued  so  highly. 

"  But  remember,  dearest,"  he  said,  trying  his  uttermost  to  be 
worldly  and  i^ractical,  "it  is  at  best  only  a  question  of  a  week 
or  3"),  more  or  less.  It  is  very  sweet  to  me  to  be  with  you.  I 
doubt  if  I  ever  felt  what  real  happiness  was  before  I  knew  you  ; 
but  I  cannot  linger  in  this  happy  valley  for  ever.  The  time  of 
parting  must  come  at  last,  and  will  seem  the  harder  for  every 
hour  we  spend  together.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  part  at  once  P 
Say  yes,  Grace,  for  both  our  sakes." 

"  I  can't.  ]  can't  be  glad  for  you  to  go  away.  If  you  a/a 
really  happy  h'jre,  why  should  you  be  so  anxious  to  goP  I 
know  that  I  can  never  be  any  more  to  you  than  I  am  now — iliat 
you  must  go  away  at  last — to  that — other  person -" 

"  And  yet  vou  would  rather  have  tae  stay  P  " 

'■'Yss.ycs!" 
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*•  Very  well,  then,  I  stay ;  but  it  is  at  your  request,  remeuiber. 
Grace ;  and  when  the  time  does  come  for  our  parting,  you  will 
be  reasonable.  We  will  bury  our  love  in  a  deep,  deep  grave,  and 
you  will  forget  that  you  ever  knew  me." 

"  "VYe  will  bury  our  love,"  the  girl  answered  softly. 

After  this,  Mr.  "Walgrave  went  slowly  in  to  breakfast,  with 
very  little  appetite,  and  with  a  vague  sense  of  having  made  a 
fool  of  himself,  alter  all.  All  those  tossings  to  and  fro — those 
Bchemes  made  and  unmade — that  final  resolve  on  the  side  of 
prudence — had  come  to  nothing.     He  was  going  to  remain. 

"  Heaven  help  any  man  of  five-and-thirty  who  has  the  ill-luck 
to  win  the  heart  of  a  ghl  of  nineteen ! "  he  said  to  himself. 
"  S  weet  Grace  Eedmayne,  what  a  child  she  is  !  " 

Grace  went  into  the  parlour  with  her  basket  only  a  quarter 
fuU  of  withered  roses— there  were  plenty  of  faded  flowers  left 
to  perish  on  the  trees.  The  door  of  the  passage  that  led  to  th© 
kitchen  was  open,  and  she  could  hear  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
her  aunt's  voice  protesting  about  the  awkwardness  of  something. 

"  It  couldn't  have  fell  out  awkwarder,"  cried  Mrs.  James  ;  "  a 
good  two  months  before  we'd  any  right  to  expect  it ;  and  all  my 
aiTangements  made,  even  down  to  the  weekly  washing.  I'm 
sure  I'd  thought  of  everything,  and  planned  everything,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  straighter  than  it  all  would  have  been, 
if  the  baby  had  come  to  its  time." 

Grace  hstened  wonderingly,  but  had  no  occasion  to  wonder 
long.     Mrs.  James  bounced  into  the  parlo77i\ 

"  "What  do  you  think,  Grw;?  Priscilla  Sprouter's  baby  was 
bom  last  night." 

Priscilla  was  the  married  daughter,  united  to  a  prosperous 
young  grocer  in  the  small  town  of  Chickfield,  Sussex,  about 
thirty  mUes  from  Brierwood.  This  un arithmetical  infant^  which 
had  arrived  before  it  was  due,  was  Mrs.  James  Redraayne's 
Becond  gi-andchUd ;  and  Mrs.  James  had  solemnly  pledged 
herself  to  pay  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Chickfield  whenever  the 
event  should  take  place,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  general 
welfare  of  her  daughter's  person  and  housdiold.  The  usual 
aurse  would  be  engaged,  of  course;  but  Mrs.  James  -was  a 
power  paramount  over  that  hireling. 

The  interesting  event,  however,  was  to  have  occurred  ia 
October,  and  all  Mrs.  James's  arrangements  were  made  accord- 
ingly :  a  rehable  matron  engaged  to  take  the  helm  at  Brierwood 
during  her  abseace;  a  fortnight's  suspension  of  those  more 
solemn  duties  of  brewing  and  preserving,  which  could  not  bo 
performed  without  being  duly  provided  for ;  and  behold,  here  wa3 
a  special  messenger,  mounted  on  a  sturdy  unkempt  pony  in  tho 
butcher  interest,  come  with  a  letter  announcing  the  untimely 
odvent  of  a  tiuc  bey. 
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''Fine,  indeed!"  cried  annt  Hannah,  contemptnonsly.  "Arft 
please  will  I  come  at  once ;  for  father — that's  William  Sproutci 
' — is  so  uneasy  P  " 

"  I  suppose  you  must  go,  aunt,"  said  Grace,  dubiously. 

"  You  suppose  I  must,  do  you  P  And  a  sieve  and  a  half  ol 
Orleans  plums  in  the  back  kitchen.  "Who  do  you  guppose  is  to 
look  after  them  ?  " 

"Couldn't  Mrs.  Bush  make  the  jam,  annt,  if  yon  must  goP" 

"Of  course  Mrs.  Bush  could.  Every  one  that  can  put  8 
saucepan  on  the  fire  will  tell  you  they  can  make  jam  ;  and  nic< 
slop  it  will  be — a  couple  of  inches  deep  in  blue  mould  before  it's 
been  made  a  month.  No,  Grace,  I  am  not  the  woman  to  treat 
your  father's  property  like  that.  I  shall  make  the  jam,  if  I 
drop  ;  and  I  suppose  I  must  start  off  to  Chickfield  as  soon  aa 
it's  made.  And  I  should  Uke  to  know  who's  to  see  after  Mr. 
"Walgry's  dinners  when  I'm  gone." 

"  Couldn't  I  manage  that,  aunt  Hannah  P  I  don't  think  M?. 
Walgrave  is  very  particular  about  his  dinners.** 

"  Not  particular ;  no,  of  course  not :  as  long  as  everything  ig 
done  to  a  turn,  a  man  seems  easy  enough  to  please ;  but  just  try 
him  with  a  shoulder  of  lamb  half- raw,  or  a  slice  of  salmon 
boiled  to  a  mash,  and  then  see  what  he'll  say.  However,  I 
must  go  to  Priscilla  for  a  few  days,  at  any  rate,  and  thingi 
must  take  their  chance  here.  I've  sent  Jack  across  to  tell  Mrs 
Bush  she  must  come  directly;  and  I  do  hope,  Grace,  you'll  ehoM 
a  little  steadiness  for  once  in  a  way,  and  see  that  your  father'i 
goods  ain't  wasted.  If  Mr.  Walgry  wasn't  a  very  quiet  kind  oi 
fjentleman,  I  shouldn't  care  about  leaving  you ;  but  he  isn't  like 
th«  common  run  of  single  men — there's  no  nonsense  about  him." 

Srace  blushed  fiery  red,  and  had  to  turn  suddenly  to  the  ■vrin- 
dow  to  hide  her  face.  Mrs.  James  was  too  busy  to  perceive  her 
confusion,  skirmishing  about  the  room,  peering  into  a  great 
roomy  store-cupboard  in  a  comer  by  the  fireplace,  filling  the 
tea-caddy,  and  the  sugar-canister,  calculating  how  much  colonial 
produce  ought  to  be  consumed  during  her  absence. 

"  You'll  give  Mrs.  Bush  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  the  week,  remember,  Grace — not  a  grain 
more.  Aud  don't  be  letting  them  have  butcher's  meat  in  tlic 
kitchen  more  than  twice  a  week.  If  they  can't  eat  good  whole- 
pcme  lac  n  they  must  go  without  Sarah  knows  the  kind  of 
dianeiB  I  get  for  Mr.  Walgry ;  and  Mrs.  Bush  is  to  cook  for  him. 
But  be  stire  you  see  to  everything  with  your  own  eyes,  and 
give  your  orders  to  the  butcher  with  your  own  lips.  The 
Broad-beans  are  to  be  eaten,  mind,  without  any  fuss  about  likes 
or  dislikes:  your  uncle  didn't  sow  them  for  the  crows.  And 
don't  be  giving  all  the  damsons  to  Jack  and  Charley  in  puddings. 
I  iii^  want  tc  make  damson  <Mieese  when  I  come  back  |  and  if 
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they  want  to  make  themselves  ill  in  their  insides,  there's  plenty 
of  windfalls  that's  good  enough  for  tliat.  And  I  should  like  to  see 
those  linen  pillow-cases  darned  neatly  when  I  come  home. 
MisB  Toulmin  had  a  deal  better  have  learnt  you  to  mend 
house-linen  than  to  parley-vozis  Fran^ais.  I'm  sure  ataything  I 
give  you  to  darn  hangs  about  till  I'm  sick  of  the  sight  of  it." 

"  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  aunt,"  said  Grace,  meekly.  "  Shall 
you  be  away  long,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell,  child  ?  If  Priscilla  and  the  baby  go  on  well, 
I  shan't  stop  more  than  a  week  at  the  outside.  But  she's  a 
delicate  young  woman,  and  there's  no  knowing  what  turn 
things  may  take.  I  shan't  stop  longer  than  I  can  help,  yon 
may  take  my  word  for  that.  And  now  I'm  going  into  the 
oest  parlour  to  tell  Mr.  Walgry." 

Grace  sat  down  by  the  open  window,  fluttered  strangely  by 
this  small  domestic  business.  Her  aunt  would  be  away — the 
scrutiny  of  those  sharp  eyes  removed  from  her ;  a  week  Oi 
almost  perfect  freedom  before  her — she  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  in  her  aunt's  absence  she  would  see  more  of  the 
man  she  loved.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
diplomatise  a  good  deal  in  order  to  spend  half  an  hour  with 
her,  now  and  then,  without  creating  suspicion.  It  would  b9 
diSerent  now.  For  one  happy  week  they  might  meet  with- 
out restraint.  And  then — and  then  the  end  of  all  things 
would  come,  and  they  must  part.  That  bitter  parting  must 
come  sooner  or  later ;  he  had  told  her  so  in  sober  seriousness. 
She  tried  very  hard  to  realise  the  fact,  but  could  not.  She 
was  too  much  a  child ;  and  a  week  seemed  almost  an  eternity 
of  happiness. 

"  Will  he  be  glad  ?  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  0,  I  wonder  if 
he  will  be  glad."  If  she  could  have  looked  into  her  lover's 
hsart  after  he  heard  Mrs.  Rcdinayne's  announcement,  sh^ 
would  have  discovered  that  he  was  not  glad. 

"I  wish  I  had  gone  away  this  morning,  without  any  leave 
taking,"  he  thought ;  "  to  go  now,  when  she  has  asked  me  t/ 
stay,  would  seem  sheer  bratahty.  And  to  stay,  now  that  the 
dragon  is  going  away,  and  we  can  be  together  all  day  long,  is  only 
heaping  up  misery  for  the  future.  I  did  not  believe  myself 
capable  of  being  made  unhappy  by  any  woman;  but  it  wHl 
be  a  hard  struggle  to  forget  tliis  farmer's  daughter.  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  her.  I  wish  I  had  never  taken  it  into  my 
head  to  come  here.  Pshaw !  am  I  the  kind  of  man  to  make 
fc  trouble  out  of  any  such  sentimental  absurdity  as  this  ?  Why 
Bhouldn't  I  enjoy  a  week's  innocent  flirtation  with  a  pretty 
girl,  and  then  go  back  to  my  own  world  and  forget  her  ?  " 

And  with  this  laudable  intention  Mr.  Walgrave  stroUed  out 
bito  the  garden  again,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Grace. 
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He  was  disappointed,  however,  this  time.  Mrs.  James  war 
tip  to  her  eyes  in  preserving,  and  kept  Grace  in  tlie  kilclien 
with  her,  listening  to  solemn  counsel  upon  all  the  details  of 
domestic  management.  It  was  rather  a  hard  thing  to  have  to 
Btop  ia  the  hot  kitchen  all  through  that  lovely  summer  day, 
wiping  out  jam-pots,  cutting  and  writing  labels,  and  making 
herself  useful  in  such  small  ways;  but  Grace  bore  the  inflictioD 
very  meekly.    To-morrow  there  would  be  per  feet  liberty. 

Mr.  Walgrave  prowled  round  the  garden  two  or  three  timef 
then  stretched  himself  at  fuU  length  in  the  orchard,  and 
elnmbered  for  a  little  in  the  drowsy  August  noontide — a  slum* 
ber  in  which  his  dreams  were  not  pleasant — awoke  unrefreshed, 
went  back .  to  the  house  and  reconnoitred,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Grace  in  the  kitchen  throi\gh  a  latticed  window  half-buried  in 
ivy,  lost  his  temper,  and  took  up  his  fishing-rod  and  wandered 
out  in  search  of  an  elderly  and  experienced  pike  he  had  been 
waging  war  with  for  the  last  six  weeks  ;  a  wary,  worldly-minded 
brute,  who  thought  no  more  of  swallowing  a  hook  than  if  it  had 
been  a  sugar-plum,  and  had  acquired,  by  long  usage,  a  depraved 
appetite  for  fishing-tackle. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"AB  rOND   KISS,   AlfD   THEN   WE  SEVEE.* 

It  was  late  in  the  aftenoon  when  Hubert  Walgrave  came  back 
to  the  farm,  and  there  was  a  holy  calm  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  old  house  which  told  him  somehow  that  Mrs.  Redmayne 
had  departed.  Your  household  Martha  is  the  most  estimable 
of  women,  but  is  apt  to  make  a  good  deal  of  superfluous 
clatter  in  her  trouble  about  many  things.  There  was  an  aif 
of  perfect  peacefulness  in  the  house  to-day,  wliich  was  new 
and  welcome  to  the  lodger.  His  dinner  was  served  without 
the  usual  bustle — not  quite  so  well  cooked,  jierhaps,  as  when 
Mrs.  James's  own  hand  basted  the  joint,  or  made  the  gravies 
and  seasonings  ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  whom  a  well-cooked 
ditmer  is  the  supreme  good  of  life.  He  liked  the  repose  and 
tranquillity  which  Mrs.  James  had  left  behind  her ;  Uked  to 
think  that  when  he  strolled  into  the  garden  presently  he  would 
find  Grace  free  to  give  him  her  society. 

He  fomd  her  sitting  at  her  work — those  inexorable  pillow- 
cases— quite  alone  under  the  cedar.  James  B.edmayne  was  by 
ao  means  a  man  of  dissipated  habits ;  but  libex-ty  is  very  sweet  ta 
tkose  who  taste  it  rarely  ;  and  he  had  snatched  the  opportunity 
of  walking  over  to  Kingsbury,  to  discuss  the  ruling  topios  of  the 
day  with  the  small  pohticians  of  the  place  in  the  comfortable 
jiai'lour  of  the  Moon  and   Seven  Stara.      Harrest  was  near* 
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end  every  man  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  his  crops.  The 
6urr8  were  beginning  to  show  on  the  bine.  What  with  j)oli- 
tics  and  agriculture,  Mr.  Kedmayne  was  in  for  a  long  evening. 
As  to  Jack  and  Charley,  they  never  stayed  anywhei-e  except 
for  meals.     Their  normal  state  was  locomotion. 

So  Grace  sat  quite  alone  under  the  cedar ;  and  all  that  even- 
ing the  lovers  roamed  in  the  garden  and  loitered  in  the  orchard, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with  their  happiness.  0,  hal- 
cyon time!  0,  summer- tide  of  joy,  shadowed  by  no  thought  of 
to-morrow  !  Grace  abandoned  herself  to  her  happiness  as  simply 
as  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  a  hoUday.  He  was  with  her — ho 
had  granted  her  ]  rayer,  and  stayed.  Never  had  she  dreamed 
that  life  could  hold  so  much  joy.  And  yet  it  was  only  the  old 
Btory :  passionate  protestations  of  unchanging  atlection— -a  love 
which  was  vast  enough  for  anything  except  self-sacrifice — a 
strange  mixture  of  sentiment  and  worldl}^  wisdom — a  good  deal 
of  melancholy  philosophising  after  the  modern  school — and  the 
perpetual  refrain,  "  I  love  you,  Grace,  but  it  is  not  to  be." 

One  sweet  summer  day  followed  another,  and  their  liberty  was 
undisturbed.  Uncle  James  made  the  best  use  of  his  freedom, 
contrived  to  have  business  at  Tunbridge  one  day,  and  at  Kiug?- 
bury  the  next,  and  had  wliat  the  Yankees  call  "  a  good  time." 
Grace  went  out  fishing  with  her  lover— went  wandering  along 
the  winding  bank  of  a  delicious  streamlet  that  twisted  here 
and  there  through  that  not  too-well  watered  country,  and  saw 
Ij^yn  do  battle  with  the  ancient  pike,  or  capture  an  occasional 
barbel  or  half  a  dozen  roach.  A  great  deal  of  walking  and 
talking  went  to  a  very  httle  angling  in  these  rambles.  He 
cut  her  name  upon  the  silver  bark  of  an  old  beech,  hke  any 
rustic  Corydon.  He  could  not  help  wondering  what  Augusta 
VaUory  would  have  thought  if  she  could  have  seen  him  en- 
gaged in  that  sentimental  labour,  with  Grace  watching  him  en- 
raptured. 

Well,  it  was  a  sweet  hfe,  if  it  could  have  lasted.  He  thought 
of  his  own  world  with  a  dreary  sigh, 

"  And  yet  by  the  end  of  a  month,  I  should  be  tired  to  death, 
I  daresay,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  How  much  better  to  break 
with  my  darUng  while  our  love  retains  all  its  freshness — to  have 
each  a  sweet  poetic  memory  to  carry  down  to  our  graves !  How 
much  better  not  to  have  worn  our  emotions  threadbare  !  I  shall 
maa-ry  Augusta,  and  Grace  wHl  mai-ry  one  of  her  cousins ;  and 
in  the  secret  drawer  of  our  desks  we  shall  each  keep  a  withered 
flower,  or  a  lock  of  hair — •  only  a  woman's  hair ' — in  remem- 
brance of  a  buried  love." 

This  was  very  comfortable  philosophy,  and  for  the  man  of  the 
world  who  meant  to  make  a  name  and  a  fortune,  and  live  the 
life  which  seemed  to  him  altotfcther  best  worth  living,  highly 
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satisfactory — not  quite  so  consolatory,  perhaps,  for  the  girl  -yho 
had  given  him  all  her  heart,  and  was  to  be  left  behind  to  vege- 
tate with  a  farmer. 

The  days  slipped  away.  The  week  was  ver^  near  its  end. 
Aunt  Hannah  wrote  to  inform  her  family  that  Pnscilla  Sproutef 
was  going  on  admirably,  and  the  baby  in  perfect  health ;  and 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  she,  Mrs.  James,  would 
be  home  early  on  Monday  morning — in  time  for  the  wash. 

This  was  a  signal  for  Hubert  Walgrave's  departure.  He  did 
not  care  to  encounter  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  the  matron  in  hia 
altered  relations  with  Grace.  The  rustic  idyl  had  lasted  long 
enough.  It  was  best  that  it  should  come  to  a  sudden  close. 
And  yet — and  yet — this  man  of  the  world  counted  the  hours 
that  were  left  to  him  before  that  black  Monday,  and  looked 
forward  with  a  foolish  delight  to  the  quiet  of  the  long  Sabbath 
— the  church  bells  ringing  hymn  tunes  across  the  golden  corn- 
fields— the  drowsy  blissfulness  of  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
where  flaunting  hollyhocks  proclaimed  that  autumn  was  at 
hand. 

Grace  woke  with  a  strange  tremulous  feeling  of  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow  on  that  Sunday  morning.  Another  long  day — with 
him  !  It  was  the  last ;  bat  while  it  still  lay  before  her  it  seemed 
such  a  sum  of  happiness.  At  twiUght  it  would  be  different ; 
but  with  the  morning  sun  still  shining  she  could  not  think  of 
the  evening.  The  garden  was  still  bright  and  dewy  when 
Hubert  Walgrave  came  in  quest  of  her,  and  she  brighter  and 
fresher  than  the  morning  itself.  They  walked  together  until 
breakfast-time — went  to  church  together  afterwards — were 
together,  more  or  less,  aU  day  long.  There  was  no  one  to  inter- 
rupt their  perpetual  tete-a-tete,  even  upon  this  day  of  rest ;  Mr. 
Redmayne  improving  the  shining  hours  by  refreshing  slumber, 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  his  unwonted  dissipations  at  Kings- 
bury, that  he  might  meet  his  wife  with  a  serene  front  on  the 
morrow ;  the  two  young  men  loafing  about  anywhere  and  every- 
where— sitting  on  gates  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day — con- 
versing with  stray  ploughmen,  or  descending  to  the  intellectual 
level  of  a  passing  crow  boy. 

Halcyon  Sabbath !  happy  summer  time  among  the  flaunting 
hollyhocks  and  fading  roses  !  It  was  meet  this  should  be  the 
end.  In  all  Grace  Eedmayne's  young  life  this  one  bright  week 
made  up  the  sum  of  perfect  happiness.  In  the  fashionable  world 
there  are  experienced  beauties  who  couni  their  happy  seasons- 
summers  that  were  one  perpetual  festival^who  look  back  regret* 
fully  to  the  golden  years  in  their  calendar ;  but  Grace's  season 
was  bound  by  the  span  of  sevei  days.  She  had  her  brief  da^ 
j)f  delight  and  brightnesa,  hke  a  flo.ver  or  a  butterfly,  and  thai 
vaa  all. 
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Towards  evening  Hubert  Walgrave  saw  her  face  diauee. 
She  grew  very  pale ;  her  hands  trembled  as  they  touched  tlio 
flowers ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  their  purposeless  sauntering 
to  and  fro,  one  little  hand  rested  on  his  arm,  he  found  that  it 
was  icy  cold. 

"  My  darling,  is  there  anything  the  matter?  "  he  asked  ten- 
derly, 

"  Nothing ;  except  that  you  are  going  away  to-morrow.  Tou 
do  not  expect  me  to  be  very  happy  to-night,  cIo  you  ?  " 

"  But,  my  sweetest,  you  have  known  from  the  first  that  it 
must  be  so.  We  agreed  to  make  your  aunt's  return  the  signal 
for  our  leave-taking.  This  parting  hsin  been  before  us  from  the 
beginning." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  before  us ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  would  be 
so  bitter,"  she  said,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

Tt  was  hard  for  him  to  bear,  but  a  man  who  means  to  get  on 
in  the  world  must  endure  a  good  deal  of  hardship  in  the  way 
of  outraged  feeling.  He  would  have  given  a  great  deal  in  that 
moment  to  be  able  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart,  and  claim  her  for 
his  fair  young  wife;  a  great  deal,  but  not  quite  all.  If  he  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  man,  with  nothing  to  sacrifice,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  forget  any  difierences  of  social  position,  slight 
at  the  best,  and  to  cast  in  his  fate  with  the  woman  he  loved. 
But  he  was  very  far  from  being  an  unsuccessful  man,  and  his 
standpoint  was  a  critical  one.  He  owed  much  to  one  strong 
hand  that  had  helped  him  to  mount  several  rungs  of  the  ladder, 
and  could  help  him  higher.  To  marry  this  girl  would  be  to  for- 
feit the  best  friend  he  had ;  in  plain  words,  would  be  simply 
ruin.  A  judge  may  marry  his  cook ;  but  a  rising  young  barrister, 
dependent  on  the  breath  of  attorneys,  has  an  important  card  to 
play  in  his  marriage,  and  may  make  or  mar  himself  thereby. 
Hubert  Walgrav^e  did  not  mean  to  imperil  his  chances.  He  had 
begun  his  career  when  a  young  man  fresh  from  college  with  th« 
determination  to  make  a  name  for  himself.  There  were  circum- 
stances in  his  life  that  made  this  desire  keener  in  him  than  it  is 
in  most  men.  Nor  had  he  ever  swerved  by  a  hair's  breadth  from 
that  intenticn.  This  luckless  passion  for  a  farmer's  daughter 
was  his  first  folly. 

He  comforted  her  as  best  he  might,  dried  her  tears,  beguiled 
her  into  smiling  at  him,  a  very  faint  wan  smile. 

"  Shall  I  ever  see  you  again  after  to-morrow  morning,  I  won- 
der? "she  said  piteously.  And  then  she  quoted  Borneo  cmd 
Juliet,  which  they  had  read  together  in  the  garden : 

**  *  0  heaven,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul  1 

Methinks  I  see  thee  now  I'm  parting  from  thcc, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.'  " 
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"  My  dearest,  we  shall  meet  again.  I  shall  come  to  see  yoa 
one  day, — when  you  are  married  perhaps." 

"  0  no,  no,  no ! "  she  cried,  shaking  her  head. 

"  0  yes,  yes,  yes,  Gracey !  This  has  been  only  a  sweet  poetic 
dream,  this  love  of  yours  and  mine.  We  are  each  to  go  our  way 
in  the  world,  and  live  our  lives.  You  remember  what  your  be- 
loved Longfellow  says : 

*'  '  Life  is  real,  life  ia  earnest.' 

"And  my  sweet  Grace  will  be  an  honoured  wife  and  the  happy 
mother  of  children.  That  is  what  a  woman's  life  was  meant 
for,  after  all,  Grace,  to  watch  beside  a  cradle.  I  shall  come  to 
see  you,  and  find  you  the  fair  central  figure  of  a  happy  home. 
Your  father  will  have  returned  by  that  time." 

The  pale  face  whitened  in  the  moonlight. 

"  My  father !"  the  girl  repeated  with  something  like  a  shuddet' 
"You  have  almost  made  me  forget  my  father." 

The  morning  came ;  rosy-fingered  Aurora  in  her  opal  car, 
and  Mrs.  James  Redmayne  in  a  chaise-cart.  She  arrived  at 
Brierwood  about  breakfast-time — a  metropolitan  breakfast-time, 
that  is  to  say — having  risen  at  a  preternaturally  early  hour  in 
order  to  do  thirty  miles  and  be  at  home  in  time  for  the  washing. 
All  the  poetry  of  the  cool  shadowy  old  homestead  seemed  to 
vanish  at  the  sight  of  her.  There  are  people  at  whose  coming 
all  mystic  creatures  disperse ;  ijcoplo  who  carry  with  them  every- 
where a  delightful  atmosj^here  of  commonplace,  whose  conversa- 
tion is  as  interesting  as  a  rule-of- three  sum,  whose  countenances 
are  as  expressive  of  tender  emotion  as  the  back  of  a  ledger. 
Mrs.  James  was  one  of  these. 

She  gave  her  niece  a  mechatiical  kiss,  with  her  eyes  exploring 
the  corners  of  the  room  all  the  while  to  see  if  the  solemn  rite  of 
cleaning  had  been  duly  performed  in  her  absence ;  and  finding 
nothing  here  to  complain  of,  turned  her  scrutinising  gaze  upon 
the  girl's  face,  and  pronounced  immediately  that  she  was  looking 
"bilious." 

"  You've  been  lolling  about  in-doors  all  day,  I  daresay,"  she 
remarked,  "  instead  of  taking  a  healthy  walk  every  morning." 

"No  indeed,  aunt  Hannah,"  protested  Grace,  blushing;  "I've 
\>een  out  a  good  deal — for  long  walks." 

"  0,  you  have,  have  you  ?  "  said  her  aunt ;  "  and  pray  are 
those  pillow-cases  mended  yet  ?  " 

"  I've — almost — finished  them." 

"Almost!  You've  never  done  more  than  almost  finish  any 
work  I  ever  gave  you  to  do.  But  that  comes  of  sending  girls  to 
stuck-up  boarding-schools.  I've  no  common  patience  with  such 
trumpery." 

"  Is  the  baby  a  very  nice  one,  aunt  Hannah  ?  "  Grace  inquired 
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meekly,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  pleasant  turn  to  the  couTcrsa- 
tion. 

"  He's  got  the  red-gum,"  Mrs.  James  answered  sharply ;  "  T 
don't  believe  I  ever  saw  a  child  so  speckled." 

"  But  he'll  come  right,  I  suppose,  aunt  ?  " 

"  0,  he'll  come  right  soon  enough,  I  daresay :  but  as  for  your 
monthly  nurses,  of  all  the  lazy  lumber  I  ever  had  to  do  with, 
they're  about  the  worst.  If  children  could  only  be  brought  up 
to  the  month  by  macliinery,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  would  be 
a  blessing  to  families.     How's  Mr.  Walgry  ?  " 

"  He's  very  well,  aunt  Hannah.  Uncle  James  told  yon  in  hia 
letter  that  he  was  going  away,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  he  said  something  about  it ;  but  it  was  as  much 
OS  I  could  do  to  make  top  or  tail  of  it.  Your  uncle's  a  pool 
ocribe.    When  is  he  going?  " 

"  To-day,"  faltered  Grace,  dragging  one  of  the  Ul- fated  pillow* 
cases  out  of  her  work-basket,  and  studying  a  darn. 

"  To-day !  That's  uncommonly  sudden.  However,  he's  a 
good  paymaster,  and  free  to  go  when  he  likes.  If  one  must 
take  a  lodger,  one  couldn't  have  one  that  would  give  less  trouble. 
And  we've  made  a  fair  profit  out  of  him.  I  shall  put  from  ten 
to  fifteen  pound  in  the  savings-bank  for  your  father  out  of  what 
he's  paid  me." 

Mrs.  James  took  off  her  bonnet,  washed  her  face  at  a  sink  in 
the  back  kitchen  with  the  strongest  yellow  soap,  and  a  most 
profound  indifference  to  the  efi'ect  of  such  ablutions  on  her  com- 
plexion, put  on  a  clean  cap,  and  then  went  to  pay  her  respects  to 
the  departing  lodger.  His  portmanteau  and  carpet-bag  had 
been  brought  down  into  the  old-fashioned  low-ceilmged  lobby, 
which  served  as  a  hall ;  the  Kingsbury  fly  was  at  the  door. 
Grace  stood  at  the  parlour-window,  pale  as  a  ghost,  watching. 
Would  he  seek  her  out  to  say  good-bye  ?  or  would  he  leave  her 
without  a  word  ?  The  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  him  now — 
woiild  he  play  his  cruel  part  coldly,  and  without  heed  of  her 
anguish  ? 

She  heard  his  voice  in  the  lobby,  talking  commonplace  to  hei 
aunt,  and  listened  as  if  every  word  had  been  inspiration. 

"  So  sorry  to  leave  you,  Mrs.  Redmayne,"  he  said,  in  his  slow 
languid  way.  "  I  did  not  beheve  I  could  have  enjoyed  country 
life  so  much.  I  have  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all  your 
attention;  nothing  but  an  actual  necessity  to  perform  othei 
engagements  would  induce  me  to  leave  you.  I  hope  to  be  allowed 
to  come  again  some  day." 

"We  shaE  be  pleased  to  see  you  any  when,  Mr.  Walgry," 
rephed  Mrs.  James,  in  her  blandest  tones.  "I'm  sure  there 
never  was  a  gentleman  gave  less  trouble." 

Mr.  Walgrave  smiled  faintly.    One  poor  httle  innocent  heart 
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had  been  sorely  troubled  by  his  coming.  He  was  a  man  of  tha 
world,  but  not  quite  iron ;  and  he  had  a  guilty  feeling  that  his 
preseuce  in  that  house  had  wrought  evil. 

The  fly  was  at  the  door,  his  portmanteau  and  book-box 
bestowed  upon  the  roof,  and  he  had  only  a  given  time  for  tho 
drive  to  Tunbridge  junction ;  yet  he  lingered,  looking  round  him 
doubtfully. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  say  good-bye  to  your  niece,  Mrs.  Eed- 
mayne,"  he  observed  at  last. 

"You're  very  polite,  I'm  sure,  sir;  andldaresaj'  Grace  might 
take  it  unkind  if  you  went  away  without  wishing  her  good- 
morning.  She's  been  brought  up  at  boarding-school,  and  is  fuH 
of  fancies.     Bless  my  soul;  where  is  the  girl?     Grace!" 

The  parlour-door  opened  quickly  at  that  shrill  cry,  and  Grace 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  pale  to  the  lips,  scarcely  able  to 
stand.  Happily  for  her,  Mrs.  James's  attention  was  distracted 
at  that  moment  by  her  son  and  heir,  who  had  just  contrived  to 
smash  a  pane  in  the  half-glass  door  with  one  end  of  the  traveller's 
fishing-rod. 

For  a  long  time  Grace  Redmayne's  image,  as  she  looked  at 
that  moment,  haunted  Hubert  Walgrave.  The  pale  plaintive 
look,  the  despairing  eyes,  with  a  kind  of  wildness  in  them.  Her 
image  in  many  shapes  was  destined  to  haunt  him  for  the  rest  of 
kis  fife,  but  he  never  forgot  that  one  look,  that  mute  unconscious 
jippeal. 

He  went;  to  her  as  she  stood  by  the  door,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  I  could' not  go  away  without  wishing  you  good-bye,  Grace," 
lie  said.  "  I  have  been  telling  your  aunt  how  happy  I  have  been 
jiere,  and  that  I  mean  to  come  again — some  day." 

He  waited,  half  expecting  her  to  speak,  but  she  said  nothing. 
The  pale  lips  quivered  slightly,  and  that  was  all. 

*'  Good-bye,"  he  repeated ;  and  then  in  a  lower  voice,  "  Good- 
Dye,  and  God  bless  you,  my  darling !  " 

He  turned  quickly  away,  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Eedmayne, 
and  then  with  the  elder  of  the  lads,  on  whom  he  bestowed  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  for  fishing-tackle ;  the  house-servant  had 
been  already  fee'd,  and  was  smiling  the  smile  of  gratitude  from 
the  background.  In  another  minute  the  driver  smacked  hig 
whip,  the  wheels  grated  on  the  gravel,  and  Hubert  Walgrave 
was  gone. 

"  It  makes  ns  a  full  hour  late  for  beginning  the  wash,"  said 
aunt  Hannah  ;  "  but  everything's  in  soak,  and  we've  got  a  good 
drying  day,  that's  one  blessing." 

Grace  dragged  herself  up  to  her  room,  somehow,  groping 
bhndly  up  the  familiar  old  staircase,  with  a  mist  of  unshed  tears 
before  her  eyes.  0  weary  limbs !  0  heavy,  heavy  heart !  Was 
there  never  again  to  be  any  joy  for  her  upon  this  earth  P 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MB.  WALGRAVE   IS   SATISFIED   WITH   HIMSELF. 

The  torn  a.m.  express  whisked  Mr.  Walgrave  op  to  town  in 
Bomething  less  than  an  hour.  The  fair  Kentish  landscape  shot 
past  the  carnage-window,  little  by  little  losing  its  charm  of 
rural  seclusion,  growing  suburban,  dotted  thickly  and  more 
thickly  with  villas,  here  newly  whitened  stucco  of  the  rustio 
Italian  style,  there  fresh  red  brick  of  severely  gothic  design ;  for 
oaks  came  laurels,  for  mighty  beeches  of  half  a  dozen  centuries' 
growth  monkey  trees  planted  the  day  before  yesterday ;  every 
house  had  its  glittering  conservatory,  trim  lawn,  and  geometrical 
flower-beds,  all  ablaze  with  Tom  Thumb  geraniums  and  calceo- 
laria ;  everywhere  the  same  aspect  of  commonplace  British 
prosperity.  Then  the  bright  well-ordered  suburb  melted  into 
the  crowded  southern  fringe  of  the  great  town.  The  air  became 
flavoured  with  soap-boiling,  tallow,  new  boots — on  the  right 
hand  a  far-off  odour  of  cordage  and  tar  from  Deptford ;  on  the 
left,  the  dismal  swamps  of  Bermondsey.  Then  a  clang  and  a 
clatter,  a  shrieking  and  puffing,  and  jerking  and  snorting ;  a 
stoppage  or  two — apparently  purposeless — and,  lo,  Mr.  Walgrave 
was  at  the  London- bridge  station;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
Grace  Redmayne,  and  the  Ufe  that  he  had  been  living  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  could  scarcely  belong  to  such  a  world  as  this.  It  was 
a  dreary  awakening  from  a  delicious  dream. 

He  called  a  cab — a  four-wheeler — since  he  had  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  his  luggage,  and  no  one  but  himself  to  take  charge  of 
it,  and  drove  through  the  grimy  miry  streets.  Even  at  this 
deadest  period  of  the  year  the  City  was  noisy  with  traffic,  and 
full  of  life  and  motion  ;  but  0,  what  a  dismal  kind  of  hfe  after 
the  yellowing  corn-fields,  studded  with  gaudy  field  flowers,  and 
the  rapturous  music  of  the  lark,  invisible  in  the  empyrea«  ! 

"  0,  to  be  a  country  squire  with  twenty  thousand  a  year,"  he 
thought,  "and  to  live  my  own  Hfe!  to  marry  Grace  Redmayne, 
and  dawdle  away  my  harmless  days  riding  round  my  estate ;  to 
superintend  the  felling  of  a  tree  or  the  levelling  of  a  hedge ;  t& 
lie  stretched  on  the  grass  at  sunset  with  my  head  on  my  wife's 
lap,  my  cigar-case  and  a  bottle  of  clai'et  on  the  rustic  table 
beside  me ;  to  have  the  renown  that  goes  with  a  good  old  name 
and  a  handsome  income ;  and  to  have  nothing  to  wrestle  for,  no 
prize  to  pluck  from  the  slow-growing  tree  that  bears  the  sour 
fruit  of  worldly  success — sour  to  the  man  who  fails  to  reach  it, 
ashes  to  the  b'na  of  him  who  wins  it  too  late !  And  yet  w© 
strive — and  yet  we  persevere — and  yet  we  saciifice  all  for  tho 
hope  of  that." 

The  cab  took  him  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
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deposited  bim  finally  in  King's-bench-walk.  Here  he  had  hit 
chambers,  a  handsome  suite  upon  the  first  floor,  where  he  chose 
to  Live  in  defiance  of  fashion.  He  fully  knew  the  value  of 
externals,  and  that  well-made  chairs  and  tables  are  in  a  mannei 
the  outward  expression  of  a  man's  mental  worth.  There  was  no 
hric-a-hrac  ;  nor  were  the  doors  shadowed  by  those  ruby  velvet 
'portieres,  which  seem  to  prevail  more  in  light  literature  than  in 
the  houses  of  everyday  life.  The  rooms  were  large  and  lofty, 
and  had  all  the  charm  of  fine  old  mantelpieces,  deep  window  seats, 
and  well-preserved  panelling.  The  furniture  was  solid  and  in 
good  order — a  little  old-fashioned,  and  therefore  in  harmony 
with  the  rooms.  Thei'e  were  books  on  every  side,  but  no  luxury 
of  binding — such  books  as  a  gentleman  and  a  lawyer  shoulci 
possess — in  sober  decent  garb,  and  arranged  with  an  extreme 
nicety  in  fine  old  mahogany  bookcases  of  that  Georgian  period 
whereof  the  furniture  seems  always  to  bear  on  its  front  a 
palpable  protest  against  any  pretensions  to  beauty.  There 
were  two  or  three  comfortable  easy-chairs,  upholstered  in  russet 
moi'occo;  a  writing-table  with  innumerable  dx-awers  and  pigeon- 
holes ;  a  pair  of  handsome  bronze  moderator  lamps ;  and  over 
the  high  mantel  piece  in  the  principal  room  one  picture,  the 
only  picture  in  Hubert  Walgrave's  chambers. 

It  was  a  portrait,  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  with  a  face  of 
almost  perfect  loveliness— arch,  piquant,  bewitching,  with  hazel 
eyes  that  had  the  light  of  happy  laughter  in  their  brightness. 
The  costume,  which  the  painter  had  made  a  little  fanciful  in 
its  character,  was  obviously  old-fashioned;  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  old  at  the  least.  As  a  work  of  art  the  picture 
was  a  gem,  a  portrait  which  Reynolds  or  Romney — "  the  man 
in  Cavendish-square  " — might  have  been  proud  of. 

A  quiet-looking  middle-aged  man-servant  received  Mr.  Wal- 
grave,  and  busied  himself  with  the  carrying  in  of  the  luggage. 
He  was  half  butler,  half  valet ;  slept  in  a  closet  ofi"  the  smaU 
kitchen  which  lurked  at  the  back  of  those  handsome  rooms; 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  laundress,  who  might  often  be  heard 
scrubbing  and  sweeping  in  the  early  mornmg,  but  was  rarely 
beheld  by  human  eye  except  his  own,  conducted  Mr.  Walgrave  a 
household.  He  was  altogether  a  model  servant,  the  result  cf  a 
good  many  experiments  in  the  domestic  line,  was  efficient  in 
the  dities  of  a  valet,  and  could  broil  a  chop  and  boil  a  potato 
to  perfection,  and  conduced  in  no  small  measure  to  Hubert 
Walgrave's  comfort.  His  name  was  Cuppage — Christian  nam  a 
Abraham — not  by  reason  of  any  Jewish  element  in  his  racq 
but  on  account  of  the  biblical  tendencies  of  his  mother,  tc 
whom  he  still  proudly  alluded,  on  familiar  occasions,  as  an  uri 
equalled  clear-starcher  and  a  staunch  Bible  Christian. 

"Any  letters,  Cuppage P"  Mr.  Walgrave  inquired,  flinging 
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himself  into  his  favourite  arm-chair,  and  looking  round  the  room 
listlessly. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  room,  looking  westward,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  that  one  feature  which  London  has 
most  reason  to  boast  of,  the  river.  It  was  a  comfoi'table  room, 
stamped  with  the  individuality  of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged, 
and  Mr.  Walgrave  was  fond  of  it.  His  books,  his  papers,  his 
pipes,  all  the  things  which  made  life  agreeable  to  him,  were  here. 
In  this  room  he  had  worked  for  the  last  seven  years,  ever 
since  he  had  begim  to  earn  money  by  his  profession ;  and  the 
book-shelves  had  been  filling  gradually  all  that  time,  every 
volume  added  by  his  own  hands,  picked  up  by  himself,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  own  especial  tastes. 

He  began  to  be  reconciled  to  the  change  from  that  shady 
old  house  in  Kent,  with  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers 
blowing  in  at  every  window.  London  was  dull,  and  empty. 
And  dingy,  but  he  had  the  things  he  cared  for — books  and  perfect 
ease. 

"I  think  I  was  made  to  be  an  old  bachelor,"  he  thought. 
**  I  should  hardly  care  to  leave  these  rooms  to  inhabit  a  palace, 
unless — unless  it  was  with  Grace  Redmayne.  Strange  that  a 
farmer's  daughter,  educated  at  a  provincial  boarding-school, 
should  exercise  more  influence  over  me  than  any  woman  I  ever 
met — should  seem  to  me  cleverer  and  brighter  than  the  brightest 
T  ever  encountered  in  society.  I  don't  think  I  am  so  weak 
a  fool  as  to  be  won  by  beauty  alone,  though  I  would  be  the 
last  to  underrate  that  charm.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
been  so  fond  of  that  girl,  if  she  were  not  something  more  than 
beautiful." 

"  I  should  have  been  so  fond."  Mr.  Walgrave  put  hia 
passion  in  a  past  tense,  tried  to  consider  it  altogether  a  thing  o^ 
the  past ;  and  then  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  his  room 
now  and  then  pausing  by  one  of  the  three  windows  to  look 
•Nbsently  out  at  the  sunlit  river,  with  its  fleet  of  black  panting 
Bteamrj's  and  slow  coal  barges,  and  here  and  there  a  dingy  sail 
flapping  in  the  faint  summer  wind,  thinking  of  Grace  Red- 
mayne. 

What  was  she  doing  jiist  at  this  moment  ?  he  wondered. 
Wandering  listlessly  in  the  garden,  perhaps,  quite  alone,  and 
very  sorrowful. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  white  despairing  face  of  hers,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  The  thought  of  it  gives  me  an  actual  pain  at 
my  heart.  If — if  I  were  a  weak  man,  I  should  take  my  carpet- 
jag  and  go  back  by  the  afternoon  train.  I  can  fancy  how  the 
Bweet  face  would  Hght  up  at  sight  of  me.  But  I  should  be 
something  worse  than  a  fool  if  I  did  that.  The  wrench  is  over. 
Thank  heaven,  I  acted  honourably ;  told  her  the  truth  from  the 
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first.    And  new  I  have  only  to  make  it  my  business  to  foiget 
her." 

There  were  letters  for  him.  Cuppage  had  arranged  them 
symmetrically  in  a  neat  group  upon  the  writing-table  at  th© 
right  hand  of  the  morocco-covered  slope  on  which  Mr.  Walgrave 
was  wont  to  write.  He  ceased  from  his  promenade  presently, 
and  directed  his  attention  to  these,  as  some  sort  of  distraction 
from  meditations  which  he  felt  were  perilous.  They  were  not 
hkely  to  be  particularly  interesting — his  letters  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  daily  at  Brierwood — but  they  would  serve  to 
occupy  his  mind  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Thei'e  was  one,  bearing  the  Kensington  post-mark,  in  a  hand 
which  surprised  him.  A  large  thick  envelope,  sealed  with  a 
monogram  in  gold  and  colour,  and  directed  in  a  bold  firm  hand, 
square  and  uniform  in  style,  which  might  be  mascuUne  or  femi- 
nine. 

It  was  very  familiar  to  Hubert  Walgrave.  He  gave  a  little 
start  of  surpi'ise — not  altogether  pleased  surprise — on  seeing 
this  letter,  and  tore  open  the  envelope  hurriedly,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  emblazoned  monogram,  in  which  the  initials 
A.  H.  V.  went  in  and  out  of  each  other  in  the  highest  style  of 
florid  gothic. 

The  letter  was  not  a  long  one. 

Acropolis-square, 

August  19th. 

"  My  dear  Hubert, — You  wUl  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  receive 
my  letter  fi-om  the  above  address.  Papa  grew  suddenly  tired  of 
Ems,  and  elected  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  autumn  in  England. 
So  here  we  are  for  a  day  or  two,  deliberating  whether  we  shall 
go  to  some  quiet  watering-place,  or  pay  ofi"  some  of  our  arrears 
with  friends.  Papa  lent  the  Ryde  villa  to  Mrs.  Filmer  before 
we  went  away,  and  of  course  we  can't  turn  her  out.  The 
Stapletous  want  us  at  Hay  ley,  and  the  Beresfords  have  asked 
us  for  ever  so  many  years  to  Abblecopp  Abbey,  a  fine  old  place 
in  the  depths  of  Wales.  But  I  daresay  the  question  wUl  resolve 
itself  into  our  going  to  Eastbourne  or  Bognor. 

"  I  hope  you  are  getting  quite  strong  and  well.  If  there  were 
any  chance  of  your  being  m  town  for  a  few  hours — I  suppose 
you  do  come  sometimes  on  business — between  this  and  next 
Thursday,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  soe  you ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  your  doctor's  injunctions  about  rest  and  quiet. 
Ems  was  dul  afaire  fremir.  Half  a  dozen  eccentric  toilets,  as 
many  ladies  who  were  talked  about,  a  Russian  prince,  and  all 
the  rest  the  dreariest  of  the  invalid  species — so  even  Kensington- 
gardens  in  August  are  agreeable  by  way  of  a  change. —  Always 
sincerely  yours,  "  A  uousta  Harcross  Vallort. 
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Mr.  Walgrave  twisted  the  letter  round  in  Ids  fingers  tlieu?lit« 
folly,  with  rather  a  grim  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  Cool,"  he  said  to  himself.  "A  gentlemauJike  epistle.  None 
of  the  Eloisa  or  Sappho  to  Phaon  business),  at  any  rate.  1 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  letter  Grace  Eedmayiie  would  write  ran 
if  we  were  plighted  lovers,  and  had  not  seen  ench  other  for  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  What  a  gushing  stream  cf  tenderness  would 
well  from  that  fond  young  heart!  'Augusta  '  I/,  across  Vallory,'" 
looking  at  the  dashing  semi-masculine  autogiaph  with  a  half- 
Gcornful  admiration.  "  What  a  fine  straight  -ap-and-down  hand 
she  writes — with  a  broad-nibbed  pen,  and  a  liberal  supply  ol 
ink !  One  could  fancy  her  signing  death-warrants  just  as  firm- 
ly, I  wonder  she  doesn't  sign  herself  '  Harcross  and  Vallory.' 
It  would  seem  more  natural.  Not  a  bad  name  for  a  barony,  by 
the  way — hke  Stamford  and  Warrington.  Her  husband  may 
be  raised  to  the  peerage  some  day  by  such  a  title."  And  at  the 
suggestion,  made  in  bitter  jest,  a  dim  faint  vision  of  an  ermine 
cap  with  six  pearls  arose  before  Hubert  Walgrave's  mental  gaze. 

*'  Men  have  sat  in  the  Upper  House  who  began  with  smaller 
advantages  than  mine,"  he  thought.  "  A  fortune  like  Augusta 
Vallory's  will  buy  anything  in  commercial  England.  One  by 
one  the  old  names  are  dropping  out  of  the  list ;  and  of  ten  new 
ones,  eight  are  chosen  for  the  extent  of  a  man's  landed  estate, 
or  the  balance  he  keeps  at  his  bank.  And  when  money  is  con- 
joined with  professional  renown,  the  thing  is  so  easy.  But  it 
would  be  rather  singular  if  I  were  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House 
and  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  in  the  Lower." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  Three  o'clock.  The  day  was  so  old 
already,  and  he  had  done  nothing — not  even  answered  the  threo 
or  four  letters  that  required  to  be  answered.  He  took  a  quire 
of  paper,  dashed  ofi"  a  few  rapid  replies,  left  Miss  Vallory's  note 
unanswered,  and  lighted  a  meditative  cigar.  Cuppage  came 
in  while  he  was  smokii  ^  it  to  inquire  if  his  master  would  dine 
at  home. 

"  No.  You  can  put  my  things  ready  for  me  in  an  hour.  I 
shall  dine  out  this  evening,  and  I  may  want  to  dress  early." 

The  cigar  soothed  him.  That  little  commonplace  note  of 
Augusta  Vallory's  had  diverted  his  mind  in  some  measure — 
had  sent  his  thoughts  in  a  new  direction.  He  was  no  longer  de- 
pressed. On  the  contrary,  he  was  pleased  with  himself  and  the 
world — rather  proud  of  his  own  conduct  during  the  late  crisis 
in  his  life — inclined  to  applaud  and  approve  himself  as  a  gene- 
rous, honourable-minded  man  of  the  world.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  honour  and  generosity  and  worldliness  were  in  anv 
way  incompatible. 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  straightforward  than  my 
sonduct  to  that  dear  girl,"  he  said  to  himself.     "  Frem  first  *o 
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last  I  was  thoroughly  candid.     Oome  what  may,  1  can  havfl 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with  on  that  score." 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON   DUTY. 

Everybody  knows  Acropolis-square  and  the  region  to  which  it 
belongs — the  region  amidst  which  has  of  late  arisen  the  Albert 
Hall,  but  where  at  this  remoter  period  the  Albert  Hall  was  not ; 
only  the  ghttering  fabi'ic  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  great 
conservatory,  and  an  arid  waste,  whereon  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
had  lately  stood.  Acropolis-square  is  a  splendid  quadrangle  of 
palatial  residences,  whose  windows  look  out  upon  a  geometrically- 
arranged  garden,  where  small  detachments  of  the  juvenile  aris- 
tocracy, not  yet  "  out,"  play  croquet  in  the  warm  June  noontide, 
or  in  the  dewy  twilight,  when  mamma  and  the  elder  girls  have 
driven  off  to  halls  of  dazzling  light,  and  the  governesses  are  oflE 
duty. 

Acropolis-square,  in  the  height  of  the  London  season — when 
there  are  carriages  waiting  at  half  the  doors,  and  awnings  hung 
out  over  half  the  balconies,  and  a  wealth  of  flowers  everywhere, 
and  pretty  girls  mounting  for  their  canter  in  the  Row,  and  a 
general  flutter  of  gaiety  and  animation  pervading  the  very 
atmosphere — is  bright  and  pleasant  enough ;  but  at  its  best  it 
has  all  the  faults  of  New  London.  Every  house  is  the  facsimile 
of  its  neighbour;  there  is  none  of  that  individuaHty  of  archi- 
tecture which  gives  a  charm  to  the  more  sombre  mansions  of  the 
old-fashioned  squares — Grosvenor  and  Portman  and  Cavendish ; 
not  a  break  in  the  line  of  porches;  not  a  difference  of  a  mullion 
in  the  long  range  of  windows ;  and  instead  of  the  deep  mellow 
hue  of  that  red-brick  which  so  admirably  harmonises  with  the 
gray  background  of  an  English  sky,  the  perpetual  gloom  of  a 
dark  drab  stucco. 

The  city  of  Babylon,  when  her  evil  days  had  fallen  upon  her; 
was  not  drearier  than  Acropolis-square  at  the  end  of  August; 
or  so  Hubert  Walgrave  thought,  as  a  hansom,  with  irreverent 
rattle,  whisked  him  round  a  corner,  and  into  that  solemn  quad- 
rangle of  stucco  palaces,  from  whose  drab  fronts  the  gay  strij^ed 
awnings  had  vanished  and  the  flowers  departed,  and  where  no 
"  click  "  of  croquet-ball  sounded  on  the  burnt-up  grass  in  the 
enclosure. 

Mr.  Vallory's  house  was  one  of  the  most  perfectly  appskited 
in  the  square.  It  was  not  possible  to  give  an  individual  chit*acter 
to  any  one  of  those  stucco  mansions ;  but  so  far  as  the  perfec- 
tion of    hearth-stoning   and    window-cleaning   could  go,  the 
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eliaracter  of  Mr.  Vallory's  mansion  was  respectability,  solidity, 
a  gravity  of  aspect  that  suggested  wealth.  The  dining-room 
curtains,  of  which  the  respectful  passer-by  caught  a  ghmpse, 
were  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  shade  of  claret — no  gaudy  obtru- 
sive ciimson  or  ruby — and  of  a  material  so  thick  that  the  mas- 
sive folds  seemed  hewn  out  of  stone.  The  shutters  to  the  dining- 
room  windows  were  dark  oak,  reheved  by  the  narrowest  possible 
beading  of  gold.  Even  the  draperies  that  shrouded  the  French 
casements  of  the  di-a wing-room  were  a  dark-green  silk  damask ; 
and  the  only  ornaments  visible  from  the  outside  were  bronze 
statuettes,  and  monster  vases  of  purple-and-gold  Oriental  china. 
The  muslins,  and  laces,  and  chintzes,  and  rose-coloured  linings 
which  gladdened  the  eye  in  neighbouring  houses  had  no  place 
here. 

A  footman  in  a  chocolate  livery,  and  with  his  hair  powdered, 
admitted  Mr,  Walgrave  to  the  hall,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
black  marble  stove  hke  a  tomb,  an  ecclesiastical  brass  lamp,  and 
had  altogether  a  sepulchral  look,  as  of  a  mortuary  chapel.  The 
man  gave  a  faintly  supercilious  glauce  at  the  parting  hansom — 
Mr.  '\''allory  had  so  few  cabs  m  his  visiting-list  —  before  he 
usherod  Mr.  Walgrave  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Is  Miss  Yallory  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  iMiss  Vallory  returned  from  her  drive  half  an  hour 
ago." 

The  drawing-room  was  quite  empty,  however ;  and  the  foot- 
man departed  in  quest  of  Miss  Vallory's  maid,  to  whom  to 
communicate  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  for  her  mistress — whereby 
Miss  Yallory  had  to  wait  about  ten  minutes  for  the  information. 
The  drawing-room  was  empty — a  howUng  wilderness  of  gor- 
geous furniture,  opening  by  means  of  a  vast  archway  into  a 
smaller  desert,  where  a  grand  piano  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
barren  waste  of  Asminster  carpet.  Everything  in  the  two 
looms  was  of  the  solid  school — no  nonsense  about  it — and  every- 
thing was  costly  to  the  last  degree.  Ebony  cabinets,  decorated 
with  clusters  of  fruit,  in  cornelian  and  agate ;  Hercules  and  the 
Bull  in  bronze,  on  a  stand  of  verde  antique.  ISTo  cups  and  sau- 
cers, no  Dresden  dejeuners,  no  Chelsea  shepherdesses,  no  photo- 
graph albums ;  but  a  pair  of  carved-oak  stands  for  engravings, 
supporting  elephantine  portfolios  of  Albert  Diirer's  and  Eem- 
brandt's  etchings,  and  early  impressions  from  jjlates  of  Hogarth'a 
own  engraving.  There  were  a  few  choice  pictures,  small  and 
modern,  things  that  had  been  among  the  gems  of  their  year  in 
the  Academy  ;  just  enough  to  show  that  neither  taste  nor  wealth 
was  wanting  for  the  collection  of  a  gallery.  There  was  an 
exquisite  gi'oup  in  white  marble,  forming  the  centre  of  a  vast 
green  satin  ottoman;  but  of  bric-a-brac  there  was  none.  The 
«41er  found  no  dainty  rubbish,  no  costly  trifles   scattered  oa 
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every  side  to  amuse  an  empty  quarter  of  an  hour.  Affcuf 
he  had  examined  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  pictiu-es,  he  could  only 
pace  the  Axminster,  contemplative  of  the  geometrical  design  in 
rarious  shades  of  green,  or  gaze  dreamily  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows at  the  drab  palaces  on  the  other  side  of  the  square. 

Hubert  Walgrave  paced  the  carpet,  and  looked  about  the 
room  thoughtfully  as  he  walked.  It  seemed  larger  to  him  than  it 
had  ever  appeared  before,  after  that  shady  parlour  at  Brierwood, 
with  its  low  ceiling  and  heavy  oaken  beams,  dark-brown  panel- 
ling and  humble  furniture.  In  such  rooms  as  this  he  might 
hope  to  Uve  all  his  life,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  distinction  which 
Buch  surroundings  give — without  Grace  Redmayne.  The 
picture  of  his  future  life,  with  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
influence  which  his  mai-riage  was  to  bring  him,  had  always  been 
v(iry  agreeable  to  him.  He  was  scarcely  the  kind  of  man  to  be 
fascinated  by  that  other  picture  of  love  in  a  cottage.  And  yet 
to-day,  face  to  face  with  Hercules  and  the  Bull,  his  vagabond 
fancy,  taking  its  own  road  in  spite  of  him,  shaped  the  vision^  of 
a  life  with  Grace  in  some  trim  suburban  villa — a  hard-working 
life,  with  desperate  odds  against  success,  only  the  woman  he 
loved  for  his  wife,  and  domestic  happiness. 

"  It  isn't  as  if  I  hadn't  won  some  kind  of  position  already,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  to  say  nothing  of  having  a  decent  income  of 
my  own.  And  yet,  what  would  my  chances  be  with  old  Vallory 
dead  against  me  ?  To  drag  on  miserably  upon  the  outskirts  of 
my  profession,  and  live  upon  three  hundred  a  year ;  no  house  in 
Mayfair ;  no  villa  between  Strawberry  hill  and  Chertsey  !  no 
crack  club— I  couldn't  aflford  even  that  tranquil  haven  for  man's 
misfortune ;  no  Eton  for  my  boys ;  no  Hanoverian  governess 
for  my  girls ;  no  yacht,  no  stable,  no  social  status.  Oaly 
Grace's  sweet  face  growing  pinched  and  worn  with  petty  cares 
and  daily  worries  ;  a  herd  of  ciiildren  in  a  ten-roomed  house ;  _a 
maid-of-all-work  to  cook  my  dinner;  summonses  for  unpaid 
poor-rates  on  every  mantelpiece ;  the  water-supply  cut  off  witli 
0.  dismal  regularity  once  a  quarter.  Who  doesn't  know  every 
detail  of  the  sordid  picture?  Pshaw!  Why,  were  I  even 
inclined  to  sacrifice  myself—  and  I  am  not — it  would  be  no  kind- 
ness to  Grace  to  consummate  my  own  extinction  by  such  a  step." 

There  was  a  strange  wavering  of  the  balance ;  but  the  scale 
always  turned  ultimately  on  the  same  side — the  side  of  worldly 
wisdom.  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  was  the  mind  of 
Hubert  Walgrave  to  the  one  grave  fact  that  he  must  needs 
succeed  in  life — succeed  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word 
— win  money  and  honour;  make  a  name  for  himself,  in  short. 

"  Other  men  can  afford  to  take  hfe  Ughtly,"  he  said  to  him- 
V*lf ;  "  to  ruin  themselves  even,  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  They 
»tarfc  from  ".^  elevation :  and  it  takes  a  long  time  going  down 
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hill.  I  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  am  bound  to  climb.  Essex 
could  trifle  with  opportunities  which  were  of  vital  importanca 
to  Ealeigh.  Yet  they  both  ended  the  same  way,  by  the  bye, 
the  trifler  and  the  deep  thinker." 

A  door  opened  with  the  resonance  of  a  door  in  a  cathedral, 
and  a  rustle  of  silken  fabric  announced  the  approach  of  Miss 
Vallory. 

Augusta  Vallory,  sole  daughter  sf  the  house  and  heart  of 
Mr.  William  Vallory,  solicitor,  of  Harcrose_  Vallory,  and 
Vallory,  Old  Jewry,  was  not  a  woman  to  be  criticised  lightly, 
with  a  brief  sentence  or  two.  She  was  eminently  handsome—  • 
tall,  beyond  the  common  height  of  women,  with  sloping 
shoulders  and  a  willowy  waist ;  a  long  slim  throat,  crowned 
with  a  head  that  was  almost  classic  in  form,  a  face  about  which 
there  could  be  scarcely  two  opinions. 

She  was  a  brunette :  her  eyos  the  darkest  hazel,  cold  and 
clear ;  her  hair  as  nearly  black  as  English  hair  ever  is ;  her 
co:nplexion  faultless;  a  skin  which  never  lacked  exactly  the 
right  tints  of  crimson  and  creamy  white — a  complexion  ec 
perfect,  that  if  Miss  Vallory  had  an  enemy  of  her  own  sex, 
that  enemy  might  have  suggested  vinaigre  de  rouge  and  hlanc 
Bosati;  a  delicate  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips — ^just  a  shade  too 
thin  perhaps— a  finely  modelled  chin,  and  flashing  white  teeth, 
that  gave  Hfe  and  light  to  her  face.  The  forehead  v/as  some- 
what low  and  narrow ;  and,  perfect  as  the  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows might  be,  the  eyes  themselves  had  a  certain  metallic  bril- 
liancy, which  ^vus  too  much  like  the  brightness  of  a  deep-hued 
topaz  or  a  catseye. 

She  was  dressed  superbly ;  indeed,  drcBS  with  Miss  Vallory 
was  the  most  important  business  of  life.  She  had  never  had 
occasion  to  give  herself  much  trouble  on  any  other  subject;  and 
to  dress  magnificently  was  at  once  an  occupation  and  an 
amusement.  To  be  striking,  original,  out  of  the  common,  was 
her  chief  aim.  She  did  not  aifect  the  every-day  pinks  and 
blues  and  mauves  of  her  acquaintance,  but,  with  the  aid  of 
a  French  milliner,  devised  more  artistic  combinations — rich 
browns  and  fawns  and  dead-leaf  tints,  rare  shades  of  gray, 
relieved  by  splashes  of  vivid  colour — laces  which  a  dowager 
duchess  might  have  sighed  for.  Miss  Vallory  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  married  of  her  sex  should  alone  be  privileged 
to  wear  gorgeous  apparel.  Rich  silks  and  heavy  lat;es  became 
her  splendid  beauty  better  than  the  muslins  and  gauges  of  the 
demoiselle  a  marier. 

To-day  she  wore  a  fawn-coloured  silk  dress,  with  a  train  that 
swept  the  carpet  for  upwards  of  a  yard  behind  her — a  corded 
fawn-coloured  silk  high  to  the  throat,  without  a  vestige  of 
trimming  on  body  or  sleeves,  but  a  wide  crimson  sash  tied  in  » 
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loose  kmoi  on  one  side  of  the  slender  waist.  The  tight  flleevea, 
the  narrow  linen  collar,  became  her  to  admiration.  A  doubtful 
complexion  would  have  been  made  execrable  by  the  colour; 
every  defect  in  an  imperfect  figure  would  have  been  rendered 
rloubly  obvious  by  the  fashion  of  the  dress.  Miss  Vallory  wore 
it  in  the  insolence  of  her  beauty,  as  if  she  would  have  said  to 
her  less  perfect  sisters,  "  Imitate  me  if  you  dare !  " 

The  lovers  shook  hands,  kissed  each  other,  even  in  a  business" 
lilic  way. 

"  Why,  Hubert,  how  well  you  are  looking ! "  said  Miss  Yalloiy. 
*'  I  expected  to  see  you  still  an  invalid." 

"  Well,  no,  my  dear  Augusta ;  there  must  come  ar  end  to 
ever\'t'^ing.  I  went  into  the  country  to  complete  my  cure ;  and 
I  thi  nk  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  am  cured." 

]\1  r.  Walgrave's  tone  grew  graver  with  those  last  words.  He 
was  thinking  of  another  disease  than  that  for  which  the  London 
physician  had  treated  him,  wondering  whether  he  were  really 
on  the  high  road  to  recovery  from  that  more  fatal  fever. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  well  you  are  looking,"  he  went  on 
gaily ;  "  that  is  your  normal  state." 

"  Ems  was  horrid,"  exclaimed  Miss  Vallory.  "  I  was 
immensely  glad  to  come  away.  How  did  you  like  your  farm- 
house ?    It  must  have  been  rather  dreary  work,  I  should  think." 

"  Yes;  it  did  become  rather  dreary  work — at  the  last." 

"  You  liked  it  very  well  at  first,  then?"  inquired  the  young 
lady,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  the  faultless  eyebrows.  She 
was  not  particularly  sentimental ;  but  she  would  have  pi'eferred 
to  be  told  that  he  had  found  existence  odious  without  her. 

"  No ;  it  was  not  at  all  bad — for  a  week  or  so.  The  place  is 
old-fashioned  and  picturesque,  the  country  round  magnificent. 
There  were  plenty  of  chub,  too ;  and  there  was  a  pike  I  very 
much  wanted  to  catch,  I  shall  go  in  for  him  again  next  year, 
J  daresay." 

"  [  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  what  any  man  can 
find  to  interest  liim  in  fishing." 

•*  £t  has  long  been  my  hopeless  endeavour  to  discover  what 
any  Vvoman  can  have  to  say  to  her  millmer  for  an  hour  and  a 
halt  at  a  stretch,"  answered  Mr.  Walgrave  coolly. 

Aagusta  VaUory  smiled — a  cold  hard  smile. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  found  it  rather  tiresome  when  I  have 
kept  you  waiting  at  Madame  Bouflfante's,"  she  said  carelessly; 
"  but  there  are  some  things  one  cannot  decide  in  a  hun^ ;  and 
Boulfante  is  too  busy,  or  too  grand,  to  come  to  me." 

"  What  an  unfathomable  science  dress  is !  That  gown  yon 
have  on  now,  for  instance,"  surveying  her  critically,  "  doesn't 
joem  very  elaborate.  I  should  thank  you  might  make  it  your- 
telf," 
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"No  doubt,  if  I  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker. 
Unfortunately,  papa  omitted  tliat  branch  of  instruction  from 
his  progi'amme  for  my  education.  Madame  BouflPante  cut  thia 
dress  herself.  The  train  is  a  new  style,  that  was  only  intro- 
duced three  weeks  ago  by  the  Empress  of  the  French." 

"  Good  heavens !  and  I  did  not  recognise  the  novelty  when 
you  came  into  the  room.  What  a  barbarian  I  am!  But,  do 
you  know,  I  have  seen  women  who  made  their  own  dresses — 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  I  camiot  help  it,  my  dear  Hubert,  if  you  have  lived  amongst 
curious  people." 

He  was  thinking  of  Grace  Redmayne  as  he  had  seen  her  one 
Saturday  afternoon  seated  under  the  cedar,  running  the  seams 
of  a  blue-and-white  muslin  dress  which  she  was  to  wear  at 
church  next  morning,  and  in  which,  to  his  eyes,  she  had  seemed 
fairer  than  a  wood  nymph.  Yet  Miss  Vallory  was  much 
handsomer  than  Grace,  even  without  the  adventitious  aid  oi 
dress — much  handsomer,  but  not  so  lovely. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  if  I  may  stay  to  dinner,"  said  Mr 
Walgrave,  seated  comfortably  on  the  great  green  satin  ottoman, 
with  Miss  Vallory  by  his  side — not  ridiculously  near  him  in  any 
lackadaisical  plighted-lover-like  fashion,  but  four  or  five  feet 
away,  with  a  flowing  river  of  fawn-coloured  silk  between  them. 
"  You  see,  I  am  in  regulation  costume." 

"  Papa  will  be  very  glad.  We  have  not  told  any  one  we  are 
in  town ;  and  indeed  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  creature  we  know 
in  London.     You  will  enliven  him  a  little." 

"  And  papa's  daughter  ?  " 

"  O,  of  course ;  you  know  I  am  always  pleased  to  see  you. 
Half-past  six,"  looking  at  her  watch.  "  If  you  are  very  good  I 
won't  change  my  dress  for  dinner,  and  we  can  have  a  comfort- 
able gossip  instead." 

"  I  mean  to  be  unexampled  in  goodness.  But  under  ordinary 
circumstances — Avith  no  one  you  know  in  town — would  you 
really  put  on  something  more  splendid  than  that  orange-tawny 
gown,  for  the  sole  edification  of  the  butler  ?  " 

"  I  dress  for  papa,  and  because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  so, 
I  suppose." 

"  If  women  had  only  a  regulation  costume  like  ours — black 
silk,  and  a  white  muslin  tie — what  an  amount  of  envy  and 
heart- burning  might  be  avoided !  And  it  would  give  the 
handsome  ones  a  fairer  stai-t — ^^weight  for  age,  as  it  were— 
Instead  of  the  present  system  of  handicapping." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  understand  what  you  mean,  Hubert. 
Imagine  girls  in  society  dressed  in  black,  like  the  young  women 
in  a  haberdasher's  shop  ! " 

"  Yes,  that's  an  objection.    Yet  we  submit  to  apparel  our* 
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selves  like  butlers.  However,  being  bo  perfect  as  you  are,  it  is 
foolishness  to  wish  you  otherwise.  And  now  tell  me  all  your 
news.     I  languish  to  hear  what  you  have  been  doing." 

This  was  an  agi-eeable  easy-going  manner  of  concealing  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Walgrave  had  nothing  particular  to  say.  The 
woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife  was  handsome,  accomplished, 
well  versed  in  all  worldly  knowledge  ;  yet  they  met  after  eight 
weeks'  severance  and  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her.  He  could 
only  lean  lazily  back  upon  the  ottoman,  and  admire  her  with 
cold  critical  eyes.  Tiaie  had  been  when  he  fancied  himself  in 
love  with  her.  He  could  never  have  won  so  rich  a  prize  without 
some  earnestness  of  intention  on  his  own  j^art,  without  some 
reaUty  of  feeling ;  but  whatever  force  the  passion  had  possesse(7i 
was  all  expended,  it  was  gone  utterly.  He  looked  at  her  to-day 
and  told  himself  that  she  was  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in 
London,  and  that  he  cared  for  her  no  more  than  if  she  had  been 
a  statue. 

She  was  very  handsome ;  but  so  is  a  face  in  a  picture.  He 
had  seen  many  faces  on  canvas  that  had  more  hfe,  and  light, 
and  soul  in  them  than  had  ever  glorified  hers.  His  heart  had 
been  so  nearly  her  own,  but  she  had  wrought  no  spell  to  hold  it. 
What  had  she  ever  given  him  except  her  cold  business-like  con- 
sent to  be  his  wife,  at  some  vaguely  defined  future  period,  when  hist 
pros25ects  and  position  should  be  completely  satisfactory  to  her 
father  P  What  had  she  ever  given  him — what  tears,  or  fond 
looks  from  soft  besedching  eyes,  or  Httle  clinging  touches  of  a 
tremulous  white  hand — what  evidence  that  he  was  nearer  or 
dearer  to  her  thaji  any  other  eligible  person  in  her  visiting  list? 
Did  he  not  know  only  too  well  that  in  her  mind  this  lower  world 
began  and  ended  with  Augusta  Vallory — that  nothing  in  the 
universe  had  any  meaning  for  her  except  so  far  as  it  afi"ected 
herself?  One  night  when  she  had  been  singing  Tennyson's 
song,  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  Mr.  Walgrave 
said  to  her,  as  he  leant  across  the  piano, 

"  If  you  had  been  the  lady,  Augusta,  what  a  nuisance  you 
would  have  considered  the  funeral !  " 

"  Funerals  are  very  dreadful,"  she  answered  with  a  shudder. 

"  And  they  might  as  well  have  buried  her  warrior  where  he 
fell.  If  I  ever  come  to  grief  in  the  hunting-field,  I  will  make 
an  arrangement  beforehand  that  they  carry  me  straight  to  the 
nearest  village  deadhouse,  and  leave  me  there  tiU  the  end." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

HARCKOSS  AND  VAIXORT, 

William  Vallory,  of  Harcross  and  Vallory,   was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  •Hiomeys  in  the  city  <»f  London.     The  house  had 
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oeefe  established  for  something  over  a  century,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  firm  meant  all  that  was  most  solid  and  expensive 
in  legal  machinery.  The  chief  clerks  at  Vallory's — the  name  of 
Harcross  was  nowadays  only  _  fiction,  for  the  last  Harcrosa 
slept  the  sleep  of  respectability  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  at 
Kensal  Green — the  very  clerks  at  Vallory's  were  fall-blown 
lawyers,  whosa  salaries  gave  them  larger  incomes  than  they 
could  hope  to  earn  by  practising  on  their  own  account.  The 
appearance  of  the  house  was  like  that  of  a  bank,  solemn  and 
strong ;  with  outer  offices  and  inner  offices  ;  long  passages  where 
the  footfall  was  muffled  by  kamptulicon ;  Mr.  Vallory's  room, 
spacious  and  lofty,  a  magnificent  apartment,  which  might  have 
been  built  for  a  board-room ;  Mr.  Weston  Vallory's  room ; 
Mr.  Smith's  room,  Mr.  Jones's  room,  Mr.  Thompson's  room. 
Weston  Vallory  attended  to  common  law,  and  had  an  outer 
chamber  thronged  with  anyious  clients.  Economy  of  labour 
had  been  studied  in  all  the  arrangements.  In  the  hall  there 
was  a  large  mahogany  tablet  ijiscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
heads  of  the  firm  and  chief  clerks,  and  against  every  name  a 
sliding  label,  with  the  magic  word  In,  or  the  depressing  an- 
nouncement Out.  The  whole  edifice  was  pervaded  with  gutta- 
percha tubing,  and  information  of  the  most  private  character 
could  be  conveyed  to  far-ofi"  rooms  in  a  stage  whisper.  There 
were  humble  clients  who  never  got  any  farther  than  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ;  and  indeed  to  all  common  clay  the  head  of  the  house  was 
rs  invisible  as  the  Mikado  of  Japan. 

In  the  Bankruptcy  Court  there  was  no  such  power  existent  as 
Harcross  and  Vallory.  Commissioners  quailed  before  them,  and 
judges  themselves  deferred  to  the  Olympian  power  of  William 
Vallory.  The  bankrupt — failing  for  half  a  million  or  so,  the 
firm  only  undertook  great  cases — who  confided  himself  to  Har- 
cross and  Vallory  was  tenderly  led  through  the  devious  paths 
of  insolvency,  and  brought  forth  from  the  dark  valley  at  last 
with  a  reputation  white  as  the  undriven  snow.  Under  the  Vallory 
treatment  a  man's  creditors  became  the  offenders;  inasmuch  aa 
they  did,  by  a  licentious  system  of  credit,  lure  him  to  his  ruin, 
Half-a-crown  in  the  pound  in  the  bauds  of  Harcross  and  Vallory 
went  farther  than  seven-and-sixpence  administered  by  a  meaner 
house. 

They  were  great  in  Chancery  business  too,  and  kept  a  print 
ing-press  perpetually  at  work  upon  bills  of  complaint  or  answers. 
The  light  of  their  countenance  was  as  the  sunshme  to  young 
barristers,  and  even  Queen's  counsel  bowed  down  and  worshipped 
*hem.  They  never  allowed  a  client  to  lift  his  thiger,  in  a  legal 
way,  without  counsel's  opinion.  They  were  altogether  expen- 
sive, famous,  and  respectable.  To  havr  Harcross  and  Vallory 
for  one's  family  solicitors  was  in  itself  a  stamp  of  respectability 
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They  were  reputed  to  be  enormously  rich,  or  rather  Williafa 
\'allory,  in  whose  person  the  firm  now  centred,  was  so  reputed. 
Weston  Yallory,  ms  nephew,  was  a  very  junior  partner,  taking 
a  seventh  share  or  so  of  the  profits ;  a  bachelor  of  about  thirty, 
who  rode  a  good  horse,  had  a  trim  httle  villa  at  Norwood,  and 
lived  altogether  in  the  odour  of  respectability.  Not  to  be 
respectable  would  have  entailed  certain  banishment  from  those 
solemn  halls  and  stony  corridors  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

Stephen  Harcross,  Augusta  YaUory's  godfather,  had  died  a 
wealthy  old  bachelor,  and  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which 
was  for  the  chief  part  in  stock  and  shares  of  divers  kinds,  to  his 
goddaughter — having  hved  at  variance  with  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  being  considerably  impressed  by  the  beauty,  accora- 
pUshments,  and  general  merits  of  that  young  lady.  Whei'eby  it 
came  to  pass  that  Miss  Vallory,  besides  having  splendid  expec- 
tations from  her  father,  was  already  possessor  of  a  clear  three 
thousand  per  annum.  What  her  father  might  have  to  leave  was 
an  open  question.  He  lived  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  a  year ; 
but  was  supposed  to  be  making  at  least  eight,  and  Augusta  waa 
his  only  child. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  wonderful  stroke  of  foi-tune  for  such 
a  man  as  Hubert  Walgrave,  with  three  hundred  a  year  and 
his  profession,  to  become  the  accepted  suitor  of  Augusta  Vallory. 
The  thing  had  come  about  simply  enough.  Her  father  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand  three  or  four  yeaxs  before ;  had  been 
pleased  with  him,  and  had  invited  him  a  good  deal  to  AcropoHs- 
square,  and  to  a  villa  at  Eyde,  where  the  Vallorys  spent  some 
part  of  every  summer — invited  him  in  all  unconsciousness  of 
any  danger  in  such  an  acquaintance.  He  had  naturally  rather 
lofty  notions  upon  the  subject  of  his  daughter's  matrimoniyl 
prospects.  He  was  in  no  hurry  for  her  to  marry ;  would,  so  fai 
as  his  own  selfish  desires  went,  have  infinitely  preferred  that  she 
should  remain  unmarried  during  his  hfetimei-  But  she  was  a 
beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  he  told  himself  that  she  must  inevit- 
ably marry,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  marry  well.  He  had  vague 
visions  of  a  coronet.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  read  his  daughter's 
name  in  the  Peerage  before  he  died.  AU  such  ideas  were  put  to 
fiight,  however,  when  Ikliss  Vallory  coolly  announced  to  him  one 
morning  that  Mr.  Walgrave  had  proposed  to  her  on  the  previous 
night,  and  that  with  her  father's  approval  she  meant  to  marry 
Aim  ;  not  without  her  father's  approval,  she  was  much  too-well- 
hrought-np  a  young  woman  to  conceive  the  possibiUty  of  any 
Buch  rebellion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  were  not  allowed  to 
marry  Hubert  Walgrave,  she  would  certainly  marry  no  one  else. 

William  Vallory  was  dumbfoundered.  He  had  suspected 
nothing,  seen  nothing.  There  had  been  a  few  accidental  meet- 
ic£3"at  flower-shows  in  London.    Hubert  Walgrave  had  been 
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among  the  young  men  most  frequently  invited  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  at  the  Acropolis-square  dinner-parties ;  he  knew  a  good 
many  people  in  Mies  Vallory's  set,  and  had  happened  thus  to 
meet  her  very  often  in  the  course  of  the  London  season.  Then 
came  an  autumn  invitation  to  Mr.  Vallory's  villa  at  Ryde ;  a 
great  deal  of  idhng  on  the  pier,  an  occasional  moonlit  stroll,  a 
little  yachting— most  fascinating  of  all  pleasures ;  during  which 
Uigusta  Vallory,  who  was  never  sea-sick,  looked  her  hand- 
somest, in  the  most  perfect  marine  costume  that  a  French  dress- 
maker could  devise. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  board  Mr.  Vallory's  yacht,  the  Arion, 
one  balmy  August  morning,  that  Hubert  Walgrave  told  himself 
for  the  first  time  that  he  was  in  love  with  Augusta.  She  was 
sitting  opposite  him,  making  a  pretence  of  reading  a  novel, 
dressed  in  blue  and  white,  with  a  soft  cashmere  scarf  floating 
about  her  tall  slim  figure,  and  a  high-crowned  hat  with  a  bunch  of 
white-and-blue  feathers  crowning  the  massive  plaits  of  black  hair. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  marry  her?  "  Mr.  "Walgrave  said  to  him- 
self. "The  notion  looks  preposterous  at  the  first  showing,  but 
I  really  think  she  Hkes  me — and  she  must  marry  some  one. 
Her  fortune  would  be  an  immense  assistance  to  me ;  and  over 
and  above  that,  she  is  a  woman  who  would  help  her  husband  to 
get  on  in  Ufe,  even  if  she  hadn't  sixpence.  She  is  the  only 
woman  I  have  ever  really  admired;  perhaps  the  only  woman 
who  ever  Hked  me." 

At  this  stage  of  Hubert  Walgrave's  career  he  had  no  very 
exalted  idea  of  that  passion  which  makes  or  mars  the  lives  of 
some  men  and  counts  for  so  httle  in  the  careers  of  others.  He 
meant  never  to  marry  at  all  unless  he  could  marry  to  his  own 
direct  and  immediate  advantage.  If  he  married,  he  must  marry 
money ;  that  was  clear.  The  income  which  was  ample  for  aU 
his  wants  as  a  single  man  would  be  ridiculously  small  when  set 
against  the  requirements  of  a  wife  and  family.  He  was  very 
positive  upon  this  point,  but  he  was  no  heiress-hunter.  ^  Not 
the  wealth  of  Miss  KUmansegg  would  have  tempted  him  to 
unite  himself  to  a  fright  or  a  dowdy,  a  woman  who  dropped  her 
/I's,  or  was  in  any  manner  unpresentable.  Nor  did  he  go  out  of 
his  way  to  seek  Miss  Vallory.  Fate  threw  them  together,  and 
he  merely  improved  his  opportunity.  Of  all  the  men  she  had 
ever  known,  he  was  the  one  who  treated  her  with  most  non- 
chalance, who  paid  least  court  to  her  beauty  or_  her  wealth. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  this  very  reason  that  she  lell_  in  love  with 
him,  so  far  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  faU  in  love  with  any  one. 

So  one  moonht  night  on  the  httle  lawn  at  Ryde — a  lawn 
eloping  to  the  seashore — Mr.  Walgrave  proposed,  in  a  pleasant, 
gentlemanhke,  unirapassioned  way. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Augusta,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  I  cau^ 
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not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  very  bad  match  for  you,  ftnd 
that  I  am  bound  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  I  have  done 
towards  winning  a  position  before  I  can  reasonably  expect  any 
encouragement  from  your  father.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  and  if  you  are  only  favourably  disposed  towards  me  I  shall 
fsel  inspired  to  do  anything — push  my  way  to  the  woolsack,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

A.nd  then,  httle  by  little,  he  induced  Miss  Vallory  to  admit 
that  she  was  favourably  disposed  towards  him — very  favourably, 
that  she  had  Uked  him  almost  from  the  first.  That  final  con- 
fession was  going  as  far  as  any  well-brought-up  young  person 
could  be  expected  to  go. 

"  You  have  not  been  so  absurdly  attentive  as  other  men,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  really  believe  I  have  liked  you  all  the  better  on 
that  account." 

Mr.  Walgi-ave  smiled,  and  registered  an  unspoken  vow  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  Yallory  should  have  ample  cause  to  continue  so 
to  like  him. 

It  was  rather  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Valloiy  quite  got  over 
the  shock  occasioned  by  his  daughter's  astounding  announce- 
ment; but  he  did  ultimately  get  over  it,  and  consented  to  receive 
Hubert  Walgrave  as  his  future  son-in-law. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  it  is  a  disappoint- 
ment," he  said;  "  I  may  say  a  blow,  a  very  severe  blow.  I  had 
hoped  that  Augusta  would  make  a  brilliant  man-iage.  I  think 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  as  much.  But  I  have  always  liked  you, 
Walgrave,  and — and — if  my  daughter  really  knows  her  own 
mind,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer.  You  will  not  think  of  marrying 
just  yet,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  in  your  hands  upon  that  point,  my  dear  sir.  My 
own  desire  would  be  to  make  an  assured  position  for  myself 
before  I  ask  Augusta  to  share  my  fortunes.  I  couldn't,  on  any 
consideration,  become  a  dependent  on  my  wife ;  and  my  present 
income  would  not  allow  me  to  give  her  an  establishment  which 
would,  even  in  a  minor  degree,  be  the  kind  of  thing  she  has  been 
accustomed  to." 

"  That's  all  high-flown  nonsense ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Vallory 
rather  impatiently.  "  If  you  maiTy  Augusta,  you  will  marry 
her  money  as  well  as  herself.  As  to  waiting  till  you've  a  silk 
gown — well,  you  may  do  it  if  you  like,  and  if  she  likes.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  keep  her  near  me  as  long  as  I  can.  But  you  will  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  I  take  it,  before  you  can  hope  to  win  a  position 
that  would  be  anything  like  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect. 
She  has  made  a  bad  bargain,  you  see,  my  dear  "Walgrave ;  and 
xhere's  no  use  in  our  trying  to  make-believe  that  it's  a  good  one." 

Hubert  Walgrave's  dark  face  grew  just  a  shade  darker  at 
t3iis.  and  the  ftexible  lips  tigktcned  a  little. 
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"If  it  is  80  very  bad  a  bargain,  sir,"  he  said  gravely,  "it  ia 
not  at  all  too  late  for  you  to  rescind  your  approval,  or  tor  me  to 
withdraw  my  pretensions." 

The  great  William  Vallory  looked  absolutely  frightened.  Hia 
only  child  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a  temper  of  her  own ;  and 
tie  had  had  more  than  one  unpleasant  scene  with  her  already 
upon  this  question. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow  ! "  he  answered  hastily ;  "  bless  my 
Boul,  how  touchy  you  are !  Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  like  you? 
My  daughter's  feelings  are  involved ;  and  if  she  likes  to  marry 
for  love,  she  can  afford  to  do  it.  It  will  not  bel  ove  in  a  cottage; 
or,  if  it  is,  it  will  be  a  cottage  of  gentUity,  with  a  double  coach* 
house,  and  so  on." 

Thus  Mr.  Walgrave  found  himself  accepted,  much  more  easily 
Chan  he  could  have  supposed  it  possible  he  should  be.  He  was 
engaged  to  a  young  woman  with  three  thousand  a  year  in  the 

f)resent,  and  unlimited  exjjectations  of  future  wealth.  It  seemed 
ike  some  wild  dream.  Yet  he  bore  this  sudden  fortiine  with 
the  utmost  equanimity.  Indeed,  it  scarcely  surprised  him :  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  from  the  beginning  to  prosper  in  life. 

Once,  and  once  only,  "William  Vallory  ventured  upon  some 
shght  inquiry  as  to  his  future  son-m-law's  connections. 

"  I  have  never  heard  you  speak  of  your  family,"  he  said  one 
evening,  as  the  two  men  sat  alone  in  the  spacious  diuing-room — 
an  apartment  that  was  almost  awful  in  its  aspect  when  sparsely 
occujDied — with  a  Ponipeian  claret-jug  between  them.  "  I  need 
scarcely  say  how  pleased  I  shall  be  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
any  of  your  people." 

"  I  have  no  people,"  Mr.  Walgrave  answered  coolly.  "  I 
think  you  must  have  heard  me  say  that  I  stand  quite  alone  in 
the  world.  Augusta  will  not  receive  many  wedding  presents 
from  my  side  of  the  house ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  will  not 
be  troubled  by  any  poor  relations  of  mine.  My  father  and 
mother  both  died  while  I  was  a  youngster.  I  was  brought  up 
in  Essex  by  a  maiden  aunt.  She  too  has  been  dead  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  poor  soul !  She  was  a  kind  friend  to 
me." 

"  Your  father  was  a  professional  man,  I  suppose,"  hazarded 
Mr.  Vallory,  who  would  have  been  gratified  by  a  more  commuui» 
cative  spirit  in  his  future  son-in-law. 

"  He  was  not.     He  lived  upon  his  means,  and  spent  them." 

"  But  he  left  you  fairly  provided  for." 

"  He  left  me  three  hundred  a  year,  thanks  to  the  good  offices 
of  a  friend  who  had  considerable  influence  over  him.  The  money 
was  settled  upon  me  in  such  a  way  that  my  father  could  not 
touch  it.  I  should  have  begun  life  a  beggar  if  it  had  been  in 
tiis  Dower  to  dispose  of  the  money." 
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"  Yoa  don't  speak  very  kindly  of  liim." 

"Perhaps  not.  I  daresay  I  am  somewhat  wanting  in  filial 
mverence.  The  fact  is,  he  could  have  afforded  to  do  a  good  deal 
more  for  me  than  he  did  do,  and  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  forgiv« 
him.  He  was  not  a  good  father,  and,  frankly,  I  don't  much  care 
about  talking  of  him." 

This  was  like  a  conversational  dead  wall,  with  "  No  thorough- 
fare "  inscribed  upon  it.  Mr.  Vallory  asked  no  more  questions. 
Hubert  Walgrave  was  a  gentleman — that  was  the  grand  pomt ; 
ttnd  it  mattered  very  little  how  many  uncles  and  aunts  he  had, 
or  if  he  were  totally  destitute  of  such  kindred.  He  was  clever, 
energetic,  hard-working,  and  tolerably  sure  to  get  on  in  the 
world. 

"  I  am  not  marrying  my  daughter  to  a  di-one,  who  would  stick 
a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  live  on  his  wife's  fortune ;  that 
is  one  comfort,"  the  lawyer  said  to  himself. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  industry 
in  Hubert  Walgrave.  From  the  hour  in  which  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Vallory  became  a  settled  thing  he  worked  harder  than 
ever.  That  which  would  have  tempted  most  men  to  idleness 
urged  him  to  fiercer  effort,  to  more  eager  pursuit  of  that  single 
aim  of  his  existence — self-advancement.  He  wanted  to  win  a 
reputation  before  he  married;  he  did  not  want  people  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  There  goes  that  lucky  fellow  Walgrave,  who  married 
old  Vallory's  daughter."  He  wished  to  be  pointed  out  rather 
as  the  celebrated  Mr.  Walgrave,  Q.C.,  and  his  lucky  marriage 
spoken  of  as  a  secondary  afiair,  springing  out  of  his  success. 

With  this  great  end  in  view — a  very  worthy  aim,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man  of  his  creed,  which  did  not  embrace  very  lofty 
ideas  of  this  life — Mr.  Walgrave  had  very  nearly  worked  him- 
self into  a  galloping  consumption;  and  while  going  this  high* 
pressure  pace  had  been  brought  to  a  rJudden  standstill  by  that 
perilous  illness  which  had  led  to  his  holiday  at  Brierwood.  Skil- 
ful treatment,  and  a  naturally  good  constitution,  which  would 
bear  some  abuse,  had  pulled  him  through,  and  he  was  what  our 
forefathers  used  to  call  "  on  the  mending  hand,"  when  he  went 
down  to  the  old  farmhouse,  to  fall  sick  of  a  still  more  trouble- 
some disease. 


I 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

**THB  SHOWS   OF  JUINGS   ARE   BETTER  THAN  THEMSEL?ia.** 

Mr.  Vallory  came  in  just  before  dinner,  bringing  a  visitor  with 
him — rather  a  dandified-looking  young  man,  of  the  unmista'k- 
able  City  type,  with  faultless  boots,  a  hothouse  flower  in  hia 
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kutton-hole,  carefully-arranged  black  whiskers,  a  good-looking 
snpercilious  face,  a  figure  just^  above  the  middle  laei^ht,  eyes  like 
Augusta's,  and  a  complexion  that  was  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
a  man.  This  was  the  junior  partner,  the  seventh-share  man, 
Weston  Yallory. 

"  I  found  your  cousin  Weston  at  the  office,  Augusta,"  said 
Mr.  Vallory,  "and  brought  him  home  to  dinner.  You  must 
excuse  his  morning  dress ;  I  wouldn't  give  him  time  to  change 
his  clothes." 

"  I  always  keep  a  dress  suit  at  the  office,  and  Pullman  the 

Eorter  valets  me,"  said  Weston.    "  I  only  asked  for  ten  minutes ; 
ut  you  know  how  impatient  your   father  is,   Augusta.      So 
behold  me ! " 

He  kissed  his  cousin,  and  gave  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  Hubert 
Walgrave.  There  was  no  great  affection  between  those  two. 
Weston  had  fully  intended  to  marry  Augusta,  and  had  been 
both  astounded  and  outraged  by  her  engagement. 

They  dined  at  eight,  and  the  banquet  was  not  especially 
lively — a  little  over-weighted  with  attendance,  and  plate,  and 
splendour;  a  large  round  table,  with  a  pyramid  of  gaudy 
autumnal  flowers — Japanese  clematis  and  scarlet  geranium, 
calceolaria  and  verbena — in  the  centre;  four  people  scarc^ly 
aljle  to  see  each  other's  faces  without  an  effort,  and  three  solemn 
servants  waiting  upon  them.  Mr.  Vallory  and  his  nephew 
talked  shop.  Augusta  asked  her  lover  little  commonplace 
questions  about  commonplace  things,  and  gave  him  small 
shreds  and  patches  of  information  respecting  her  stay  at  Ems. 
He  caught  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  yawn  more  than  once. 
He  thought  of  the  dusky  garden  at  Brierwood— the  perfume  of 
the  flowers,  the  low  music  of  Grace  Eedmayne's  voice,  the 
tender  touch  of  her  hand.  He  thought  of  these  things  even 
while  Augusta  was  entertaining  him  with  a  lively  description  of 
some  outrageous  costumes  she  had  seen  at  Ems. 

But  presently  he  brightened  a  little,  and  made  it  his  businesa 
to  be  amusing,  talking  in,  0,  such  a  stereotyped  way,  hke  a 
creature  in  genteel  comedy.  He  felt  his  own  dreariness — felts 
that  between  him  and  the  woman  he  was  to  marry  there  wasno 
point  of  union,  no  touch  of  sympathy.  She  talked  of  Parisian 
dresses;  he  talked  of  the  people  they  knew,  in  a  semi-super- 
cilious style  that  did  duty  for  irony;  and  he  was  miserably 
eonscious  of  the  stupidity  and  narrowness  of  the  whole  business. 

He  remembered  himself  roaming  in  the  gardens  at  Clevedou 
flail — along  the  moss-grown  paths,  by  the  crumbling  wall  where 
the  unprotected  cherries  ripened  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  among 
the  dilapidated  cucumber-frames,  in  a  wilderness  of  vegetable 
profusion,  where  the  yellow  pumpkins  spravjled  in  the  sunshine, 
by  the  great  still  pond  overhung  by  a  little  grove  of  ancient 
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quince-trees,  in  and  out  amidst  waste,  neglect,  and  swcetncss- 
with  Grace  Redmayne  by  his  side.  Was  it  really  the  same  man 
seated  at  this  table,  peehng  a  peach,  with  his  eyebrows  elevated 
languidly,  and  little  cynical  speeches  dropping  now  and  then 
from  his  thin  lips? 

Augusta  Vallory  was  quite  satisfid  with  her  lover.  He  was 
gentlemanlike  and  undemonstrative,  and  had  nothing  kindly  to 
say  about  any  one  or  anything.  She  had  no  admiration  for 
those  exuberant  young  men  from  the  Universities,  great  at 
hammer-throwing  and  long  jumps,  who  were  beginning  to  over- 
run her  circle — youths  with  loud  cheery  voices  and  sunburnt 
faces,  hands  blistered  by  rowing,  and  a  general  healthiness  and 
joyousness  of  aspect.    They  only  bored  her. 

After  dinner,  when  Vallory  senior  and  Vallory  junior  were 
playing  a  game  of  billiards  in  a  room  that  had  been  built  out 
at  the  back  of  the  house  over  some  offices,  half-way  between  the 
dining  and  the  drawing-rooms,  the  fair  Augusta  amused  herself 
by  questioning  her  lover  about  his  life  in  Kent.  It  must  have 
beta  ineffably  dismal.  "What  had  he  done  with  himself?  how 
h,..d  he  contrived  to  dispose  of  his  time  P 

•'  WeU,  of  course,"  said  Mr,  Walgrave  dreamily,  "  that  soi-t  of 
life  is  rather  monotonous.  You  get  up  and  eat  your  breakfast, 
and  walk  a  little  and  write  a  little  and  read  a  little ;  and,  if  you 
haopen  to  be  a  man  with  that  resource  open  to  you,  you  smoke 
a  great  deal,  and  eat  your  dinner,  and  go  to  bed.  And  yon 
hardly  know  Monday  from  Tuesday;  if  you  were  put  in  a 
witness-box  you  couldn't  swear  whether  a  given  event  happened 
at  the  end  of  the  week  or  the  beginning.  But  to  a  fellow  who 
wants  rest,  that  kind  of  life  is  not  altogether  disagreeable ;  he 
gets  a  honeycomb  for  his  breakfast,  a  dish  of  fresh  trout  now 
and  then,  and  cream  in  his  tea.  And  then,  yoii  see,"  concluded 
Mr.  Walgrave,  making  a  sudden  end  of  the  subject  with  a 
suppressed  yawn,  "  I  read  a  good  deal." 

"  You  read  a  good  deal !  when  the  doctors  had  especially  for- 
bidden work  !" 

"  0,  but  it  wasn't  hard  work,  and  T  don't  believe  I  did  myself 
any  good  by  it;  it  was  only  a  desultory  kind  of  reading.  I 
was  rather  anxious  about  Cardimum  versus  Cardimum,  that 
Chancery  case  in  which  your  father  wants  me  to  make  a  figure  ; 
and  I  read  up  some  old  precedents  bearing  on  it.  There  was  a 
man  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  who  went  in  against  his  first 
cousin  on  exactly  the  same  grounds.  And  I  read  a  novel  of 
Anthony  TroUope's." 

"  There  could  be  no  harm  in  your  reading  a  novel.  Yol 
must  have  read  aU  the  novels  of  the  season,  I  should  think,  ir 
aeven  weeks." 

"  No;  I  did  a  go<'d  deal  of  fisliing.     I  made  the  acquaintanoa 
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of  a  jack  that  I  mean  to  bring  to  terms  at  some  future  date. 
He  wasn't  to  be  had  this  year." 

Miss  Vallory  askod  a  great  many  more  questions ;  but  it  was 
astonishing  how  little  Mr.  Walgrave  had  to  tell  of  his  Kentish 
experiences. 

"  You  are  not  a  particularly  good  hand  at  description,  Hubert," 
she  said  at  last,  somewhat  displeased  by  his  reticence.  "  If  it 
had  been  Weston,  he  would  have  given  me  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
farmhouse  hfe,  and  the  queer  clodhopj^ing  country  people  with 
an  imitation  of  the  dialect,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  If  I  were  good  at  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I  should  write  for 
the  magazines,  or  give  an  entertainment,  and  turn  my  gifts  into 
money,"  replied  Mr.  Walgrave  superciliously.  "I  wish  you'd 
iplay  something,  Augusta." 

This  was  a  happy  way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  suggested 
by  a  glance  at  the  open  piano. 

"I'll  sing  you  something,  if  you  like,"  Miss  Vallory  said 
graciouoly.  "  I  was  trying  a  new  ballad  this  morning,  which 
is  rather  in  our  style,  I  fancy." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  by  all  means." 

He  went  to  the  piano,  adjusted  the  candles,  which  were  lighted 
ready,  waited  while  the  performer  seated  herself,  and  then  with- 
drew to  a  comfortable  easy-chair.  Never  during  his  courtship 
or  since  his  engagement  had  he  fatigued  himself  by  such  puerile 
attentions  as  turning  over  the  leaves  of  music,  or  cutting  open 
magazines,  or  any  of  those  small  frivolous  services  by  which 
some  men  render  themselves  precious  to  their  womankind.  In- 
deed, in  a  general  way,  he  may  be  described  as  scrupulously  in- 
attentive. If  this  girl  ehose  to  give  him  her  wealth,  she  should 
bestow  it  spontaneously.  There  should  be  no  cajolery  on  hif 
part,  no  abasement,  not  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  self-esteem. 

Miss  Vallory  sang  her  song.  She  had  a  strong  mezzo-soprano 
voice  of  the  metallic  order — a  voice  that  is  usually  described  as 
fine — without  a  weak  note  in  its  range.  She  had  been  taught 
by  the  best  masters,  pronounced  every  syllable  with  undeviating 
accuracy,  and  had  about  as  much  expression.  »»  a  musical 
box. 

Hubert  Walgrave  thought  of  "  Kathleen.  Mavoumeen,"  and 
the  soft  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  twilight,  "  0,  do  you  remem- 
ber?" "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  "  The  light  Guitar,"  and 
all  Grace  Redmayne's  little  stock  of  familiar  old-fashioned  songs. 
The  ballad  was  something  of  the  new  school :  the  slenderest 
thread  of  melody,  eked  out  by  a  showy  accompaniment;  the 
poetry,  something  rather  obscure  and  metaphysical,  by  a  modern 
poet. 

"  Do  you  call  that  thing  a  ballad,  Augusta?"  he  cried  con- 
temptuously, at  the  end  of  it?  first  verse.     "  For  pity's  sake 
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■ing  me  Una  voce,  or  Non  piu  mesta,  to  take  the  taste  of  thai 
Mawkish  stuS"  out  of  my  mouth." 

Miss  Vallory  complied,  with  tolerable  grace. 

*You  are  so  capricious,"  she  said,  as  she  played  one  of  Ros- 
sini's symphonies  ;  "  there  is  no  knowing  what  you  will  like." 

She  sang  an  Italian  bravura  superbly,  looking  superb  as  she 
eang  it,  without  the  faintest  effort  or  distortion  of  feature,  Mr. 
Walgrave  watching  her  critically  all  the  while. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  she  is  a  woman  to  be  proud  of,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "and  a  man  who  would  sacrifice  such  a  chance  as  mine 
would  be  something  worse  than  a  lunatic." 

The  two  lawyers  came  into  the  room  while  ]\Iiss  Yallory  was 
singing,  and  Weston  'complimented  her  warmly  at  the  close  of 
the  scene,  while  her  plighted  lover  sat  in  his  easy-chair  and 
looked  on.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  man  would  have  liked 
to  take  his  place,  and  he  never  felt  the  sense  of  his  triumph  so 
keenly  as  when  he  was,  in  a  manner,  trampling  on  the  neck  of 
Weston  Vallory. 

"  The  black- whiskered  scoundrel,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  know 
that  man  is  a  scoundrel,  whom  necessity  has  made  respectablfe. 
He  is  just  the  kind  of  fellow  I  should  expect  to  make  away  with 
his  clients'  securities,  or  something  in  that  way.  Very  likely  he 
may  never  do  anything  of  the  sort,  may  die  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  ;  but  I  know  it's  in  him.  And  what  a  delightful  tiling 
it  is  to  know  that  he  hates  me  as  he  does,  and  that  I  shall  have 
to  be  civil  to  him  all  the  days  of  my  life !" 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  he  thought,  "  If  I  were  capable  of 
getting  myself  into  a  mess,  there's  the  man  to  profit  by  my 
folly." 

The  unconscious  subject  of  these  meditations  was  leaning 
over  the  piano  all  this  time,  talking  to  his  cousin.  There  was 
aot  much  justification  in  his  appearance  or  manners  for  such 
sweeijing  condemnation.  He  was  like  numerous  other  men  to 
be  met  with  daily  in  middle-claas  society — good-looking,  well- 
dressed,  with  manners  that  could  be  deferential  or  supercilious 
according  to  the  occasion.  He  had  plenty  of  acquaintance  who 
called  him  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  invita- 
tions to  dinner.  Only  in  those  eyes  of  his,  which  were  so  like 
bis  cousin's  in  colour,  there  was  a  hard  glassy  glitter,  a  metallic 
light,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  a  physiognomist ;  nor  had  the 
full  red  lips  a  pleasant  expression — sensuality  had  set  its  sea] 
there,  sensuality  and  a  lurking  cruelty.  But  the  world  in 
general  took  the  black  eyes  and  the  black  whiskers  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  a  very  good-looking  young  man; 
a  man  in  a  most  unexceptionable  position ;  a  man  to  be  made 
much  of  by  every  family  in  which  there  were  daughters  to  marry 
vnd  sons  to  t)lant  out  in  life. 
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Mr.  "Walgrave  allowed  tliis  gentleman  to  engross  the  attention 
of  his  betrothed  just  as  long  as  he  chose.  He  fully  knew  the 
strength  of  the  chain  by  which  he  held  Augusta  Vallory,  and 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  from  Weston. 

"  I  believe  poor  Weston  was  brought  up  to  think  that  he  waa 
going  to  m\rry  me,"  she  said  to  her  lover  one  day,  with  contemp- 
tuous compassion.  "  His  mother  was  a  very  foolish  woman, 
who  thought  her  children  the  most  perfect  creatures  in  the 
world.  But  Weston  is  really  very  good,  and  has  always  been 
quite  devoted  to  papa  and  me.  He  owes  everything  to  papa,  of 
course.  His  father  quarrelled  with  my  grandfather,  and  got 
himself  turned  out  of  the  firm.  I  have  never  heard  the  details  of 
the  story,  but  I  believe  he  behaved  very  badly ;  and  if  papa  hadn't 
taken  Weston  by  the  hand,  his  chances  of  advancement  would 
liave  been  extremely  small"  He  is  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
nowever,  according  to  papa's  account;  and  I  think  he  is  grate- 
ful." 

"Do  you?  Do  you  think  anyone  ever  is  grateful?"  Mr. 
Walgrave  inquired  in  his  cynical  tone.  "  I  never  met  with  a 
grateful  man  yet,  nor  heard  of  one,  except  that  fellow  Androcles 
— no,  by  the  bye,  it  was  the  lion  who  was  grateful,  so  Mr.  Spec- 
tator's story  counts  for  nothing.  However,  your  cousin  is,  no 
doubt,  an  exception  to  the  rule — he  looks  hke  it.  Was  the  father 
transported?" 

" Hubert!    How  can  you  be  so  absurd P" 
"  WeU  my  dear  Augusta,  you  said  he  did  something  very  bad; 
and  I  inferred  that  it  was  defalcation   of  some  kind,  tending 
towards  penal  servitude." 

"  I  believo  the  quai-rel  did  arise  out  of  money  matters ;  but 
I  should  hope  no  member  of  my  family  would  be  dishonest." 

"  My  dear  girl,  dishonesty  crops  up  in  all  kinds  of  families ; 
a  dukedom  will  not  protect  you  from  the  possibility.  There  are 
rogues  in  the  peerage,  I  daresay.  But  I  am  not  at  all  curious 
about  Mr.  Weston  Vallory's  father.  The  man  himself  is  enough 
— I  accept  him  as  a  fact." 

"You  really  have  a  very  impertinent  manner  of  speaking 
about  my  family,"  Miss  Vallory  exclaimed  with  an  aggrieved  air 
"  My  dearest,  if  you  expect  that  I  am  going  to  bow  down  and 
worship  your  family  as  well  as  yourself,  you  are  altogether  mis- 
taken. It  was  you  I  wooed  that  sweet  summer  night  at  Kyde, 
not  the  whole  race  of  Vallory.  Upon  that  point  I  reserve  the 
right  to  be  critical." 

"  You  seem  to  bo  quite  prejudiced  against  Weston." 
"  Not  at  all.     I  will  freely  admit  that  I  don't  care  very  much 
for  a  man  wth  such  a  briUiant  complexion ;  but  that  is  a  mere 
capricious  antipathy — ^like  an  aversion  to  roses — which  I  would 
hardly  confess  to  any  one  but  yourself," 
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The  lovers  frequently  indulged  in  small  bickerings  of  this  kin<]^ 

by  which  means  Mr.  Walgrave  maintained,  or  supposed  that  he 
maintained, his  independence.  He  did  not  bow  down  and  worship; 
and  it  happened  curiously,  that  Miss  Vallory  liked  him  all  the 
better  for  his  habitual  incivility.  She  had  been  surfeited  by  the 
|.ttentions  of  men  who  thonght  of  her  only  as  the  heiress  of 
Harcross  and  Valloiy.  This  man,  with  his  habitual  sneer,  and 
cool  off-hand  manner,  seemed  so  much  truer  than  the  rest. 
And  yet  he  was  playing  his  own  game,  and  meditating  his  own 
advantage ;  and  the  affection  he  had  given  her  was  so  weak  a 
thing,  that  it  perished  altogether  under  the  influence  of  his  first 
temptation, 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
where  Mr.  Vallory  and  his  daughter  should  go  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  The  father  would  gladly  have  stayed  in  Acropolis-square, 
and  pottered  down  to  his  office  every  day.  There  was  always 
■olenty  of  business  for  him,  even  in  the  long  vacation,  and  it  was 
nearer  his  heart  than  any  of  the  pleasures  of  life ;  but  Augusta 
protested  against  such  an  outrage  of  the  proprieties. 

"AVe  should  have  fever,  or  cholera,  or  something,  papa,"  she 
said.  "That  kind  of  thing  always  rages  out  of  the  London 
season." 

"  The  London  death-rate  was  higher  last  May  than  in  the 
preceding  August,  I  assure  you,"  urged  Mr.  Vallory. 

"  My  dear  papa,  it  is  simply  impossible.  Let  us  go  to  the 
Stapletons.     You  know  it  is  an  old  promise." 

"I  hate  staying  at  country  houses:  breakfasting  with  a  herd 
of  strangers  every  morning ;  and  hearing  billiard-balls  going 
two  hours  after  one  has  gone  to  bed ;  and  not  being  able  to  find 
a  corner  where  one  can  write  a  letter ;  and  being  perpetually 
driven  about  on  pleasure  jaunts ;  doing  ruined  abbeys,  and 
waterfalls ;  not  a  moment's  peace.  All  very  well  for  young 
people ;  but  actual  martyrdom  when  one  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
fifty.  You  can  go  to  Hay  ley  •  if  you  like,  Augusta ;  X  would 
much  rather  go  to  Eastbourne." 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  go  too,  papa,"  replied  Miss  Vallory.  "  It's 
rather  a  pity  you  lent  the  villa  to  the  Filmers ;  it  would  iiave 
been  nice  to  have  the  Avion." 

"  You  can  have  the  Arion  at  Eastbourne,"  said  Mr.  Vallory. 
"  I  didn't  lend  the  yacht  to  the  Filmers." 

"  Very  well,  papa ;  let  us  go  to  Eastbourne.  And  Hubert  can 
come  down  to  us — can't  you,  Hubert?" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  of  course,  to  n  down  for  a  day  or 
two." 

*'  A  day  or  two  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Vallory.  "  Why  thouldn'4 
you  spend  all  September  with  us  ?  You  can  ha^e  nothing  to  d.« 
m  Lond'>n." 
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•'  My  dear  Augusta,  I  came  back  to  town  on  pxurpo-se  to  work. 
I  can  never  do  much  good  except  'Zi  my  own  rooms,  with  my 
books  of  reference  at  hand." 

He  rather  shrank  from  the  idea  of  Eastbourne — the  half-mile 
or  so  of  parade — the  band — the  dull  narrow  round  of  seaside 
\ife.  Kyde  had  bten  very  agreeable  to  him  last  jear,  though  his 
life  had  been  the  same  kind  of  thing;  but  to-night  he  thought 
of  such  an  existence  with  a  strange  aversion.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  him  just  now  that  nothing  would  be  so  pleasant  as  to  bury 
himself  in  his  chambers,  with  his  books  for  his  sole  companions, 

"  But  it  is  preposterous  to  think  c  f  working  all  through 
September,"  urged  Augusta,  with  asoi'.ewhat  heightened  colour. 
"You  really  must  come;  the  sea-air 'will  do  you  a  world  of  good. 
We  shall  have  the  Arlon ;  and  you  are  so  fond  of  yachting." 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  yachting ;  but  I  scarcely  feel  equal 
to  the  gaieties  of  a  watering-place.  I  would  rather  vegetate  in 
the  Temple." 

"  But  Eastbourne  is  not  a  gay  place.  It  is  the  place  of  places 
for  an  invalid,  if  you  still  profess  to  be  one." 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  if  you  command  me  to  come,  I  will  come 
at  any  hazard  to  my  professional  advancement." 

"  Come  and  go  just  as  you  like,  Walgrave,"  said  Mr.  Vallory. 
"You're  quite  right  to  stick  to  your  books;  that  Cardimum 
versus  Cardimum  is  a  great  case,  and  if  you  come  out  strong 
with  your  precedents,  you'll  carry  everything  before  you.— Don't 
be  jealous  of  his  work,  Augusta ;  he  means  to  make  you  a  judge's 
wife-one  of  these  days.    Weston  can  dance  attendance  upon  you." 

"  I  don't  dance,"  said  Weston ;  "  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
be  useful  to  my  cousin." 

"  And,  by  the  way,  Weston,  as  there's  not  much  doing  at  the 
office  just  now,  you  might  run  down  to  Eastbourne  to-morrow 
and  see  if  there's  a  house  to  be  had  that  would  suit  us,"  Mr. 
Vallory  said  coolly.  He  had  made  the  young  man's  fortune, 
and  had  a  knack  of  ordering  him  about  in  this  way. 

Weston  bowed.  "I  have  two  or  three  interviews  for  to 
morrow,"  he  said;  "  but  I  can  make  Jones  attend  to  the  people. 
[  don't  know  that  I  am  quite  up  in  a  house-agent's  duties ;  but 
I  suppose  I  shall  know  instinctively  the  kind  of  thing  you  want." 

"Instinctive  fiddlesticks!"  Mr.  Vallory  exclaimed,  impatiently. 
"Augusta  will  give  you  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  memorandum 
of  the  accommodation  wanted." 

Mr.  Walgi-ave  smiled,  congratulating  himself  upon  his  exemp« 
fcion  from  house-hunting.  He  felt  a  malicious  dehght  in  behold* 
ing  Weston  Vallory,  one  of  the  most  conceited  men  he  knew, 
charged  with  these  ignominious  services,  while  he,  the  rightful 
ulave,  went  free.  "  May  all  imaginable  blessings  descend  upoa 
the  revered  heado  oi  Uic  Cardimums '  "  he  said  to  himself. 

G 
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At  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  Le  wished  his  betrothed  and  hei 
Aither  good-night.  Weston  took  his  departure  at  the  same  time, 
bound  for  the  Charing-cross  station,  whence  a  midnight  train 
"svould  convey  him  to  Norwood.  It  was  a  clear,  moonlit  night. 
Even  the  Acropolis-sqnare  hoiises  were  tolerable  in  that  mellow 
atmosphere,  with  solitary  tapers  twinkling  here  and  there  in 
upper  chambers,  tenanted  by  a  charwoman  in  charge,  or  a  leinely 
sculhon.  There  was  a  perfume  of  mignonette,  a  faint  rustling  ol 
ihe  sycamores  in  the  enclosure,  which  reminded  Hubert  Walgrave 
dimly  of  the  Brierwood  garden. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  walk  home?"  Weston  asked,  as  the  two  men 
left  the  house  together. 

"  I  don't  care  much  whether  I  walk  or  ride.  If  I  see  a 
bansom,  I  daresay  I  shall  hail  it.  Are  you  going  to  walk  to  the 
station  ?  " 

*'  I  make  a  point  of  walking  six  miles  a  day,  and  I  shall  la 
very  glad  of  your  company  on  the  way.  Ylti  go  the  same  road, 
I  know." 

Mr.  Walgrave  submitted.  He  was  a  man  somewhat  given  to 
strong  antipathies,  and  Weston  Yallory  was  one  of  his  strongest. 

"  Confound  the  snob ! "  he  thought ;  "  what  makes  him  fasten 
himself  on  to  me,  I  wonder  P  " 

He  had  no  occasion  to  wonder  long.  The  drift  of  his  com- 
panion's conversation  soon  convinced  him  that  Weston  Vallory 
wanted  to  pump  him  :  to  get  at  the  history  of  his  eight  weeks' 
holiday — to  test  his  feelings  in  regard  to  his  betrothed — to  find 
out  anytliing  there  was  to  be  found  out,  in  fact,  in  a  gentlenoan- 
like  way.  But  Mr.  Weston  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to 
pump  Lord  Burleigh,  or  Lord  Bacon,  had  he  been  contemporary 
and  on  pumping  terms  with  those  distinguished  noblemen. 
Huk,ert  Walgrave  betrayed  no  more  of  the  secrets  of  his  inner 
man  than  if  he  had  been  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  yet  iic  was  civil, 
aggravatingly  civil,  and  left  Weston  at  the  gates  of  the  station 
opjiresed  with  a  sense  of  failure. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WCa.  WALGRAVE  RELIEVES   HIS   MIND. 

Mr.  Walgrave  dined  again  with  his  betrothed  before  tho 
Vallorys  left  town;  walked  in  the  broad  walk  in  Kensington- 
gardens  with  her  one  afternoon ;  rode  to  Wimbledon  with  her  one 
morning;  and  on  Saturday  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  off  by 
the  Eastbourne  train — express  the  greater  i)art  of  the  way — with 
her  father  and  her  own  maid,  TuUion,  a  tall,  strong-minded 
•female,  of  superior  birth  and  education — superior  to  ker  statua 
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of  lady's-Tiaid,  that  is  to  say — whose  parents  had  suffered 
reverses,  and  who  Avas  very  iond  of  holding  forth  njDon  th« 
Itixiiries  and  amenities  of  her  early  home. 

All  the  luggage  had  gone  the  day  before.  TulUon  only  carried 
her  mistress's  dressing-bag,  in  case  Miss  Vallory  should  be  seized 
with  a  desire  to  use  her  ivory- backed  huir-brushes,  or  her  ivory 
glovb-sti'etchers,  or  to  write  a  letter  between  London  and  East* 
bourne.  The  dressing-bag  contained  ever}'thing  that  could  have 
been  wanted  during  a  trip  to  America;  but  it  was  Tullion's  duty 
to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  One  footman  and  a  convey 
of  housemaids  had  gone  down  the  day  before ;  the  cook,  butler, 
and  another  man  came  second-class  by  this  train,  after  serving  a 
ceremonious  luncheon  in  Acropolis-square,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  hitch  in  the  domestic  an-angements  of  either  town 
or  seaside — no  awkward  hiatus  in  Mr.  Vallory's  state.  His  own 
brougham  brought  him  to  the  London  station  ;  his  own  barouche 
would  meet  liim  at  Eastbourne.  The  lovers  had  ten  minutes' 
leisure  at  the  station,  in  which  to  renew  their  vows  of  eternal 
constancy,  had  they  been  so  minded ;  but  being  neither  of  them 
sentimentally  disposed,  they  beguiled  the  time  by  conversation 
of  a  commonplace  order.  Only  towards  the  last  did  Misa 
Vallory  touch  upon  personal  topics. 

"  How  soon  are  we  to  see  you  again,  Hubert?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  in  the  course  of  next  week ;  but  I  had  better  not 
pledge  myself  to  a  given  day.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  come 
directly  I  can.  And  I  shall  run  down  by  this  3.30  train,  and 
take  my  chance  of  finding  you  at  home  when  I  arrive." 

"  I  cannot  understand  wh}'  you  should  not  come  down  at  once, 
and  stay  with  us  altogether." 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  you  cannot  understand  why  I  ana 
uot  an  utterly  idle  man,  my  dear  Augusta." 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  idle ;  but  at  this  time  of  year  you  really 
cannot  have  any  serious  work." 

"  You  heard  what  your  father  said  about  Cardimum  v. 
Cardimum." 

The  bell  rang  before  Miss  Yallory  could  argue  the  point  any 
farther.  Her  place  had  been  taken  by  TuUion,  the  maid,  who 
travelled  in  the  same  carriage  as  her  mistress,  in  case  Misa 
Vallory  should  faint,  or  require  the  ivory  hair-brushes,  or  wrench 
a  button  off  her  glove.  Hubert "Walgrave  handed  her  to  hn 
place,  lingered  at  the  carriage  door  to  say  a  word  or  two,  pressi'J 
the  daintily -gloved  hand  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and  stood  with 
hfted  hat  while  the  Eastbourne-Bognor-Lewes  train  steamed 
slowly  off.  When  it  was  quite  gone,  he  loitered  on  the  platform 
tor  a  minute  or  so,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  then  carried  him- 
velf  and  his  perplexities  away  in  a  hansom. 

In  spite  of  all  he  had  said  to  Miss  Vallory,  he  did  not  work 
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very  diligently  in  the  interests  of  his  Cardimums  that  Saturday 
afternoon.  He  seemed  to  have  an  idle  fit  upon  him,  and  loitered 
about  in  a  desultory  way;  tried  to  read  for  an  hour  or  so  in  his 
rooms  by  the  river;  but  ended  by  throwing  his  books  aside 
savagely;  and  went  out  of  doors  again,  strolling  westward,  in 
an  utterly  purposeless  and  unprofitable  manner,  thinking — 
thinking  of  a  Kentish  homestead,  and  one  fair  young  faoc- ;  not 
the  face  of  which  he  had  a  right  to  think. 

In  Cockspur-street  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  his  histless  eye 
caught  by  the  glitter  of  a  jeweller's  window.  The  dazzUng 
wares  were  displayed,  though  London  was  empty,  and  the  world 
of  Cockspur-street  had  in  a  manner  ceased  to  exist — had  entered 
upon  its  annual  hibernation.  Locketn  and  bracelets,  brooches 
and  earrings,  twinkled  in  the  ra^liance  of  the  westward  sloping 
Bun;  marvellous  devices  in  coral  ccurted  the  eye  of  the  con- 
loisseur;  a  chaste  selection  of  diamonds  hinted  at  the  wealth 
fdthln.  Mr.  Walgrav«,  who  way  uot  given  to  gaping  before  shop 
fvindows,  made  a  dead  stop  at  tbis,  staring  at  the  splendid  follies 
meditatively. 

"  I  should  like  to  give  her  something,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  something  as  a — as  a  souvenir.  I  have  caused  her  only  too 
much  pain ;  why  should  I  not  give  her  one  half-hour  of  innocent 
pleasure?  And  it  comes  natural  to  a  woman  to  be  fond  of  these 
things.  But  I  think  she  would  hardly  care  for  ai^yMiing  unless 
there  were  a  sentiment  associated  with  it.  A  locket,  ior  instance 
— I  suppose  that  would  be  the  right  kind  of  thing — a  locket, 
with  my  photograph  in  it.  She  is  simple  enough  and  loving 
enough  to  value  my  unworthy  ccntenance.  And  I  am  rather 
better-looking  in  a  photograph  than  in  the  flesh— that  is  one 
comfort.  There  are  «)me  men  whom  the  sun  always  shows  at 
their  worst,  exaggerating  every  wrinkle;  but  me  Helois  treata 
kindly." 

He  had  almost  decided  the  point  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
was  going  into  the  shop,  when  he  stopped  suddenly,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  walked  a  few  paces  further,  still  meditating. 

"How  about  aunt  Hannah?"  h©  asked  himself.  "There's 
the  rub.  If  I  were  to  send  Ora'':e  my  likeness,  she  must  surely 
see  it.  What  is  there  which  those  piercing  eyes  of  hers  do  not 
see?  And  yet  I  must  be  the  clumsiest  of  Lotharios  if  I  can't 
cheat  aunt  Hannah.  What  were  such  sharp-eyed,  all-seeing 
people  created  for,  except  tf.i  be  duped  egregiously,  sooner  o? 
later?     Yes;  I  think  I  am  a  uiatch  for  aunt  Hannah." 

He  turned  back  again,  and  this  time  went  straight  to  the 
jeweller's  counter.  He  selected  a  locket — the  handsomest,  or 
the  one  that  pleased  him  best,  in  the  shop :  a  massive  dead-gold 
locket,  oval,  with  an  anchor  ia  large,  rich-looking  pearls  on  the 
back;  such  a  jewel  as  a  man  would  scarcely  choose  for  a  fariiiei''8 
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daaghfcer,  tmiess  he  had  sunk  very  far  down  that  pit  from  which 
extrication  is  bo  difficult  and  so  rare.  He  turned  the  locket  over 
in  his  fingers  thoughtfully  after  he  had  chosen  and  paid  for  it. 

"  I  suppose,  now,"  he  said  to  the  shopman,  "  you  could  make 
me  a  false  back  to  this  thing,  and  put  a  portrait  into  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  existence  need  only  be  known  to  the  owner  of 
the  locket?" 

The  shopman  replied  diffusely,  to  the  effect  that  the  thing  was 
practicable,  but  would  be  troublesome,  requiring  great  nicety  of 
adjustment,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  would  be,  of  course, 
expensive. 

"  I  don'i  care  about  a  pound  or  two,  more  or  less,"  said  Mr. 
Walgrave.  "  I  should  like  the  thing  done,  if  it  can  be  done 
neatly.  There  must  be  a  secret  spring,  you  understand,  in  the 
style  one  reads  about  in  novels.  I  never  saw  it  in  real  Ufe ;  but 
I  have  a  fancy  for  trying  the  experiment.  You  can  send  to  me 
for  the  photograph  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  the  sooner  you  can  let 
me  have  the  locket  the  better." 

He  tossed  his  card  onto  the  counter  and  departed,  more  inte- 
rested in  this  trifling  purchase  than  he  had  been  in  anything  foi 
a  long  time. 

"It  is  a  relief  to  do  something  that  will  please  her,"  he 
thought. 

It  was  a  relief;  but  he  was  not  the  less  restless  and  uneasy.  The 
Cardiraum  case  had  no  charm  for  him.  New  briefs,  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  last  fortnight  of  his  absence,  failed  to 
interest  hira.  He  had  been  less  than  a  week  away  from  Brierwood, 
yet  it  seemed  as  if  that  ancient  garden  in  Kent  were  divided  from 
him  by  the  space  of  a  lifetime.  His  common  life,  which  until  this 
time  had  seemed  to  him  all-sufficient  for  a  man's  happiness,  was 
out  of  tune. 

He  hardly  knew  ^at  to  do  with  himself.  After  the  excuses  he 
had  made  about  Eastbourne  he  could  not  go  abroad;  yet  he  would 
like  to  have  rushed  headlong  to  some  wild  out-of-the-way  village  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  to  spend  his  autume  climbing  unfamiliar  moun-. 
tains.  He  fancied  he  could  get  rid  of  his  infatuation  in  some 
remote  region  such  as  that ;  but,  chained  to  London,  in  the  dull 
dead  season  of  the  year,  there  was  no  hope  of  cure.  Grace 
Eedmayne's  image  haunted  him  by  day  and  by  night,  mixed  itself 
with  every  dream,  came  between  him  and  his  books,  pushed 
Cardimum  v.  Cardimum  from  their  stools. 

_  Would  he  not  have  been  safer  at  Eastbourne,  in  the  society  of 
his  affianced,  Uving  the  hfe  of  gentihty  by  the  seaside  P  He  could 
hardly  fail  to  ask  himself  this  question.  Yes;  he  would  be  safer, 
most  assuredly,  walking  that  narrow  pathway,  his   footstep  b 

fuarded  from  all  possibility  of  wandering.    He  would  be  safer; 
at  he  felt  that  such  a  life  just  now  would  be  simply  unendurable. 
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The  comrLonplace  talk,  the  iiarrow  mind — narrow,  though  it  was 
stored  with  stray  lines  ^om  Tennyson  and  Owen  Meredith,  and 
had  been  enriched  by  a  careful  perusal  of  every  book  which  a 
young  lady  of  position  ought  to  read ;  nan"ow,  although  its 
culture  during  the  educational  period  had  cost  from  two  to 
three  hundred  a  year — from  these  he  shrank  as  from  a  pesti- 
lence; in  plain  words,  he  felt  that  an  unbroken  week  of  his 
future  wife's  company  would  be  the  death  of  him. 

And  when  they  were  married,  what  then?  Well,  then,  of 
course,  it  would  be  different.  No  man — above  all  a  successful 
barrister — need  see  enough  of  his  wife  to  be  bored  by  her  com- 
I)auionshi2).  Nor  can  a  man's  wife,  unless  she  is  inherently 
obnoxious  to  him,  ever  be  utterly  uninteresting.  They  have  so 
many  ideas  in  common,  so  many  plans  and  an-angements — 
13etty,  perhaps,  but  still  absorbing  for  the  moment — to  discusa 
and  settle,— the  list  of  guests  for  a  dinner-party ;  the  way-bill 
of  their  autumn  pilgrimage ;  the  name  of  their  last  baby ;  the 
pattern  of  new  carpets;  the  purchase  or  non-purchase  of  a 
picture  at  Christie's.  The  wife  is  only  a  necessary  note — the 
subdomiuant — in  the  domestic  scale. 

But  the  long  days  of  courtship,  when  there  is  no  fervent  love 
in  the  soul  of  the  lover ;  the  long  summer  evenings,  when  he  is 
bound  to  stroll  with  his  chosen  one  by  the  calm  gray  sea ;  whep 
to  talk  too  much  of  his  own  prospects  and  plan  of  life  would 
be  to  appear  worldly;  when  he  is  bound,  in  fact,  to  complete 
his  tale  of  love-making,  to  produce  the  given  number  of  bricks 
with  ever  so  little  straw — those  days  are  the  days  of  trial ;  and 
happy  is  he  who  can  pass  through  them  unscathed  to  that 
eolemn  morning  which  clenches  the  bargain  with  joyous  ringing 
of  bells,  and  gay  procession  of  bridesmaids,  and  Mendelssohn'a 
Wedding  March,  and  transforms  the  exacting  betrothed  into  the 
submissive  wife. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  shall  get  on  very  well 
together  when  we  are  married,"  Mr.  Walgrave  said  to  himself ; 
"but  the  preliminary  stage  is  up-hUl  woi'k.  I  know  that 
Augusta  is  fond  of  me,  in  her  way  ;  but  0,  what  a  cold  way  it 
seems  after  the  touch  of  Grace  Redmayne's  little  hand,  the 
look  in  Grace  Redmayne's  eyes  !  Thank  God,  I  did  my  duty  in 
that  affair,  and  was  open  and  above-board  from  the  firjt." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  delay  Mr.  Walgrave's  visit 
to  Eastbourne  during  the  following  week,  except  his  own 
caprice ;  but  he  had  a  fancy  for  waiting  until  that  locket  he  had 
bought  in  Cockspur-street  was  ready  for  him.  He  selected  the 
photograph  which  represented  him  at  his  best,  had  it  carefully 
painted  by  an  expert  hand,  and  sent  it  to  the  jeweller.  At  the 
jjjiA  tf  the  week  the  locket  was  brought  to  mrt      The  fjpijnff 
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worked  admirably.  On  opening  the  golden  ca38,  there  apy/eared 
a  bunch  of  forgct-me-nota  in  blue  enamel;  but  on  pressing  a 
little  knob  between  the  locket  and  the  ring  attached  to  it,  the 
dainty  little  enamelled  picture  opened  like  the  back  of  a  watch, 
and  revealed  Hubert  Walgrave's  miniature.  The  contrivance 
was  perfect  in  its  way,  the  forget-me-nots  a  happy  thought. 
The  man  to  whom  the  work  had  been  intrusted  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  trinket  must  needs  be  a  love-gift. 

Hubert  Walgrave  was  charmed  with  the  toy,  and  had  it 
packed,  registered,  and  dispatched  at  once  to  "  Miss  Eedmayne, 
j3rienvood  Farm,  near  Kingsbury,  Kent."  He  wrote  the 
address,  and  posted  the  little  packet  with  his  own  hands,  and 
then  wrote  Grace  a  formal  letter,  a  letter  which  could  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  Mrs.  Eedmayne. 

"My  dear  Miss  Eedmayne, — I  experienced  so  much  kindnesg 
from  your  family  and  yourself  during  my  very  pleasant  visit  to 
Brierwood,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  send  you  some  little 
souvenir  of  that  event.  I  know  that  young  ladies  are  fond  of 
trinkets,  and  I  fancy  that  your  kind  aunt  would  prefer  my  send- 
ing my  little  offering  to  you  rather  than  to  herself.  I  have 
therefore  chosen  a  locket,  which  I  trust  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eedmayne 
will  permit  you  to  acce7>t,  in  token  of  ray  gratitude  for  all  the 
kindness  I  received  under  their  hospitable  roof. 

"  With  all  regards,  I  remain,  my  dear  Miss  Eedmayne,  very 
faithfully  yours, 

"Hubert  Walgkave." 

He  read  the  letter  over,  and  blushed,  ever  so  faintly,  at  hia 
own  hypocrisy.  Yet  what  could  he  do?  he  wanted  to  give  the 
dear  girl  just  one  little  spark  of  pleasure.  Upon  a  shp  of  paper 
he  wrote:  "II  y  a  un  ressoi-t  entre  I'anneau  et  le  medaillon ; 
touchez  le,  et  vous  trouverez  mon  portrait ; "  and  enclosed  the 
slip  in  his  letter.  Grace  would  open  her  own  letter,  no  doubt, 
and  the  Eedmaynes  would  hardly  see  that  little  slip  of  paper  in 
in  unknown  tongue. 

"And  80  ends  the  one  romantic  episode  in  mynnromantio 
life,"  he  said  to  himself,  when  he  had  pob'ced  the  letter. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  that 
duty  visit  to  Eastbourne ;  it  was  a  thing  that  must  be  done 
sooner  or  later.  It  was  already  much  later  than  Miss  Vallory 
could  possibly  approve.  Ho  expected  to  be  lectured,  and  went 
dovvTi  to  the  quiet  watering-place  with  a  chastened  spirit,  fore- 
seeing what  awaited  him. 

The  httle  sea-coaat  town,  with  ita  umbrageous  boulevards  and 
dainty  villas,  was  looking  verv  gay  and  bright  as  ho  drove 
through  it  on  his  way  to  tne  habitation  of  the  Vallory's,  of 
couroe  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  houses  fronting 
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the  summer  sea.  One  of  the  newest  also :  the  bricks  had  still  Q 
raw  look ;  the  stucco  appeared  to  have  hardly  dried  after  thd 
last  toucli  of  the  mason  s  trowel.  Other  houses  of  the  same 
type  straggled  a  little  way  beyond  it,  in  a  cheerless  and  un^ 
finished  condition.  It  looked  almost  as  if  the  Acropolis- square 
mansion  had  been  brought  down  by  rail,  and  set  up  here  with 
its  face  to  the  sea.  The  unfinished  houjss,  of  the  same  pattern, 
seemed  to  have  strayed  off  into  a  field,  where  the  strange  scent- 
less flora  of  the  sea-coast,  chiefly  of  the  birch-broom  order,  still 
flourished.  It  was  what  Sydney  Smith  has  called  the  "  knuckle- 
end  "  of  Eastbourne,  but  designed  to  become  the  Belgravia  of 
that  town.     Was  not  Belgravia  itself  once  a  "  knuckle-end  "? 

There  was  a  drawing-room,  spacious  enough  for  a  church, 
Bi^arsely  furnished  with  "our  cabriole  suite  at  thirty-seven 
guineas,  in  carved  Italian  walnut  and  green  rep;"  a  balcony 
thai  would  have  accommodated  a  small  troop  of  infantry ;  and 
everywhere  the  same  aspect  of  newness  and  rawness.  The  walls 
etill  smelt  of  their  first  coat  of  paint,  and  plaster-of-paris  crumbs 
fell  from  the  ceilings  now  and  then  in  a  gentle  shower. 

The  Acropolis-square  footman  ushered  Mr.  Walgrave  into  the 
drawing-i'oom,  where  he  found  his  betrothed  trying  a  new  piece 
on, a  new  Erard  piano,  in  a  new  dress — an  elaborate  costume  of 
primrose  cambric,  all  frillings  and  pufiings  and  flutings,  which 
became  her  tall  slim  figure.  She  wore  a  broad  blue  ribbon 
round  herfthroat,  with  a  locket  hanging  from  it — a  locket  of 
gold  and  gems,  her  own  monogram  in  sappliires  and  diamonds ; 
and  the  sight  of  it  reminded  him  of  that  other  locket.  Grace 
Redmayne  had  received  his  gift  by  this  time :  but  there  had 
been  no  acknowledgment  of  it  as  yet  when  he  left  Loudon. 
Indeed,  no  letter  from  Brierwood  could  reach  him  directly,  since 
he  had  never  given  the  Redmaynes  his  London  address.  They 
could  only  write  to  him  through  John  Wort. 

Mr.  Walgrave  had  not  been  mistaken  about  the  impending 
lecture,  but  he  took  his  punishment  meekly,  only  murmuring 
some  faint  reference  to  Cardimum  versus  Cardimum  —  so 
meekly,  in  fact,  that  Augusta  Vallory  could  scarcely  be  hard 
upon  him. 

"  You  may  imagine,"  she  remonstrated  in  conclusion,  "  thai 
I  find  a  place  of  this  kind  very  dull  without  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  much  duller  with  me,"  Mr. 
Walgrave  replied  dreanly ;  "  whatever  capacity  for  gaiety  I 
may  possess — which,  at  the  best,  I  fear,  is  not  much — is 
%lways  paralysed  by  the  seaside.  I  have  enjoyed  a  day  or 
two  at  Margate,  certainly,  once  or  twice  in  my  Ufe;  there  ia 
Bomething  fresh  and  enjoyable  about  Margate;  an  odour  of 
shrimps  and  high  spirits;  but  then,  Margate  is  considered  vul« 
gar,  I  beli«ve." 
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"  Considered  vulgar ! "  cned  Miss  Vallory,  with  a  shudder. 
'  VvTiy,  it  is  Houndsditch  by  the  sea !  " 

"  If  Margate  were  in  the  Pyrenees,  people  would  rave  about 
it,"  her  lover  replied  cooly.  "  I  have  been  happy  at  Ryde, 
as  you  know,"  he  went  on  in  his  most  leisurely  manner,  but 
Tfith  a  little  drop  in  his  voice,  which  he  had  practised  on 
juries  sometimes  in  breach-of-promise  cases,  and  which  did  duty 
for  tenderness ;  "  but  with  those  two  exceptions,  I  have  found 
tlie  eea-side — above  all,  the  genteel  seaside — a  failure.  The  more 
genteel,  the  more  dreary.  If  one  does  not  admit  Houndsditch 
and  the  odour  of  shrimps,  the  pestilence  of  dulness  is  apt  to 
descend  upon  our  coasts.  Cowes,  of  course,  is  tolerable;  and 
I  rather  like  Sonthsea — the  convicts  are  so  iuteresting ;  and 
where  there  are  ships  in  the  olSng,  there  is  always  amusement 
for  the  Cockney  who  prides  himself  upon  knowing  a  brig  from  a 
brigantine." 

Discoursing  in  this  languid  manner,  Augusta  and  her 
affianced  beguiled  the  time  until  dinner.  Mr.  Walgrave  was 
not  eager  to  rush  down  to  the  beach  and  gather  shells,  or  to 
Beek  some  distant  point  whence  to  take  a  header  into  the  crisp 
blue  waves,  after  the  manner  of  the  enthusiastic  excursionist, 
who  feels  that  while  he  is  at  the  sea,  he  cannot  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  He  lounged  in  the  balcony,  which  was 
pleasantly  sheltered  by  a  crimson-striped  awning,  and  talked 
in  his  semi-cynical  way  to  his  betrothed,  not  by  any  means 
over-exerting  himself  in  the  endeavour  to  entertain  her. 

"  The  Arion  is  here,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked  by  and  by. 

"  Yes.     I  have  been  out  in  her  a  good  deal." 

"  With  your  father  P  " 

"  Not  very  often.  Papa  gives  himself  up  to  laziness  at  the 
eea-side.    I  have  had  Weston  with  me." 

"  Happy  Weston  ! " 

"  As  the  happiness  he  may  have  enjoyed  was  quite  open  to 
you,  I  don't  think  you  need  affect  to  envy  him." 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  I  envy  him  not  only  the  happiness, 
but  the  capacity  for  enjoying  it.  You  see,  I  am  not  the  kind  of 
man  for  a  'tame  cat.'  Weston  Vallory  is;  indeed,  to  my 
mind,  he  seems  to  have  been  created  to  fiU  the  position  of  a 
fine  Persian  with  a  bushy  tail,  or  an  Angora  with  pink  eyes." 

"  You  are  remarkably  complimentary  to  my  relations  at  all 
times,"  said  Miss  Vallory  with  an  ofiended  air. 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  consider  the  mission  of  a  tame  cat  quite  a 
lofty  one  in  its  way;  but  you  see  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  my 
way.  A  man  who  trains  his  whiskers  as  carefully  as  your 
eousin  Weston,  lays  himself  out  for  that  Bort  of  thing.  Have 
you  been  far  outP" 

"We  have  been  as  far  as   the  Wight.      We  went  to  tho 
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regatta  at  Ejde    the  otlier  day,  and   had  Inncheon  witli  tht 
Filmers,  who  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  viUa." 

"Then  my  Lady  Clara  Vera  de  Vere  has  not  found  the 
time  heavy  on  her  hands." 

"  Not  particularly.    I  have  ridden  a  good  deal." 

«With  WestonP  " 

"With  Weston.  You  envy  him  that  privilege,  I  suppose?' 
Tliis  with  a  little  contemptuous  toss  of  the  splendid  head, 
and  an  angry  flash  of  the  hazel  eyes.  If  Hubert  Walgravo 
had  been  in  love  with  his  future  wife,  that  little  angry  look 
would  have  seemed  to  him  more  bewitching  than  the  sweetest 
emile  of  a  plainer  woman ;  but  there  was  another  face  in  his 
tiind,  eyes  more  beautiful  than  these,  which  had  never  looked 
fi-t  him  angrily.  He  contemplated  Augusta  Yallory  as  coolly 
as  if  she  had  been  a  fine  example  of  the  Spanish  school  of 
portraiture — a  lady  by  Velasquez. 

_  "  Upon  my  honour,  I  think  yon  grow  handsomer  every 
time  I  see  you,"  he  said ;  "  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  envy 
Weston  the  delight  of  riding  through  dusty  lanes  in  August, 
I  am  bound  to  reply  iu  t'«e  negative.  Man  is  essentially  a 
hunting  animal,  and  to  ride  without  anything  to  nde  after 
seems  to  me  unutterably  flat.  If  we  were  in  the  s]  ires  now, 
in  November,  I  should  be  happy  to  hazard  my  neck  three 
vr  four  days  a  week  in  your  society." 

"  But  you  see  it  is  not  November;  if  it  were,  I  have  no  doubt 
)l  should  be  told  the  duties  of  a  barrister  must  prevent  your 
wasting  any  time  upon  me  during  that  month." 

With  such  gentle  bickerings  the  lovers  amused  themselves 
until  the  ringing  of  the  dressing-bell,  when  Miss  Vallory  handed 
her  afSanced  over  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  ^?itler,  and  went 
upstairs  to  array  herself  for  the  small  family  gathering.  Mr. 
Walgrave  found  himself  presently  in  a  roomy  bed-chamber — 
walls  and  ceilings  painfully  new,  grate  slightly  at  variance 
with  its  setting,  bells  a  failure,  windows  admirably  constructed 
^r  excluding  large  bodies  of  air  and  admitting  draughts,  far- 
^ture  cf  the  popular  sea-side  type — brand-new  Kidderminster 
carpet  of  a  flaring  pattern,  rickety  Arabian  bedstead,  mahog- 
any wardrobe  with  doors  that  no  human  power  could  keep  shut, 
everything  marble  topped  that  could  be  marble-topped ;  no  pin- 
cushion, no  easy-chair,  no  writing-table,  and  a  glaring  soutnern 
sun  pouring  in  upon  a  barren  desert  of  Kidderminster. 

"So  Weston  has  been  very  attentive — has  been  doing  my  duty, 
in  short,"  Mr.  Walgrave  said  to  himself  as  he  dressed.  "I  won- 
der whether  there's  any  chance  of  his  cutting  me  out;  and  if  ha 
did,  should  I  be  sorry?  It  would  be  one  thing  for  me  to  jilt 
Augusta,  and  another  for  her  to  throw  me  over.  Old  Vallory 
TTould  hardly  quarrel  with  me  in  the  latter  event;  on  the  oor» 
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ferary,  ft  would  be  a  case  for  solatiura.  He  could  bardly  dj 
enough  for  me  to  make  amends  for  my  wrongs.  But  I  don"; 
tliink  there's  much  danger  from  my  friend  Weston;  and  after  all 
I  have  quite  done  with  that  other  folly — put  it  out  of  my  mind,  as 
a  dream  that  I  have  dreamed :  it  is  gone,  '  like  the  chaff  of  the 
Bummer  threshing  floors.* " 

He  went  downstairs  presently,  and  found  Mr.  Yallory  in  tho 
drawing-room,  large  and  stolid,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  shirt- 
front,  and  a  double  gold  eye-glass  on  the  knob  of  his  aquiUne 
nose,  reading  an  evening  paper. 

This  of  course  offered  a  delightful  opening  for  conversation, 
and  they  began  to  talk  in  the  usual  humdrum  manner  of  the 
topics  of  the  hour.  ParUament  was  over — it  was  the  indignant 
letter  season,  and  the  papers  were  teeming  mth  fervid  protests 
against  nothing  particular.  Extortionate  innkeepers  in  the  Scot- 
tish highlands,  vaccination  versus  non-vaccination,  paterfamilias 
bewailing  the  inordinate  length  of  his  boys'  holidays,  complaints 
of  the  administration  of  the  army,  outcries  for  reform  in  the 
navy,  jostled  one  another  in  the  popular  journals;  and  Mr. 
Yallory,  being  the  kind  of  man  who  reads  his  newspaper  reh- 
giously  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  had  plenty  to  say  about 
these  things. 

He  was  a  heavy  pompous  kind  of  man,  and  Mr.  Walgrave 
found  his  society  a  dead  weight  at  all  times ;  but  never  had  ho 
seemed  so  entirely  wearisome  as  on  this  particular  August 
evening,  when  less  aristocratic  Eastbourne  was  pacing  the 
parade  gaily,  breathing  the  welcome  breeze  that  set  landwards 
with  tho  sinking  of  the  sun.  Hubert  Walgrave  felt  as  if  he 
could  have  walked  down  some  of  his  peri:>lexitie3,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  go  out  and  tramp  the  lonely  hills,  Beachy-Head 
way,  in  the  sun-set ;  but  in  that  lodging-house  drawing-room, 
sitting  on  the  creaky  central  ottoman  contemplating  his  boots 
while  Mr.  Vallory's  voice  droned  drearily  upon  the  subject  of 
army  reform,  and  "  what  we  ought  to  do  with  our  Armstrong 
guns,  sir,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  his  troubles  sat  heavy  upon 
him. 

Weston  came  in  presently,  the  vei-y  pink  and  pattern  of  neat- 
ness, with  the  narrowest  possible  white  tie,  and  the  air  of  having 
come  to  a  dinner  party.  He  had  slipt  down  by  the  afternoon 
express,  he  told  his  uncle,  after  his  day's  work  in  the  City. 

"There's  an  attentive  nephew!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vallory 
Benior ;  "  does  a  thorough  day's  work  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and 
then  cornos  down  to  Eastbourne  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
his  cousin's  music,  while  I  take  my  after-dinner  nap,  and  is 
off  to  the  City  at  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning,  unless 
he's  wanted  here  for  yachting  or  riding.  Take  care  he  doesn't 
«ut  you  out.  Walgrave," 
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"  If  I  am  fore-duomed  to  be  cut  out,"  Mr.  Walgrave  answered 
with  his  most  gracious  smile,  "  Mr.  Weston  Vallory  is  welcome 
to  bis  chance  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  transac- 
tion. But  the  lady  who  has  honoured  me  by  her  choice  is  in  my 
mind  as  much  above  suspicion  as  Caesar's  wife  ought  to  have 
been." 

The  young  lady  who  was  superior  to  Cesar's  wife  came  into 
the  room  at  this  moment,  in  the  freshest  and  crispest  of  white 
muslin  dresses,  dotted  about  with  peach-coloured  satin  bows, 
just  as  if  a  tlight  of  butterflies  had  alighted  on  it.  She  gave 
Weston  the  coolest  little  nod  of  welcome.  If  he  had  really  been 
a  favourite  Persian  cat,  she  would  have  taken  more  notice  of 
him.  He  had  brought  her  some  music,  and  a  batch  of  new 
books,  and  absorbed  her  attention  for  ten  minutes,  telling  her 
about  them  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  dinner  was  announced,  to 
Mr.  Walgrave's  infinite  relief.  He  gave  Augusta  his  arm,  and 
the  useful  Weston  was  left  to  follow  his  uncle,  caressing  his 
whiskers  meditatively,  as  he  went,  and  inwardly  anathematising 
Hubert  Walgrave's  insolence. 

The  dinner  at  Eastbourne  was  as  the  dinners  in  Acropolis- 
square.  Mr.  Vallory's  butler  was  bke  Mr.  Merdle's,  and  would 
not  bate  an  ounce  of  plate  for  any  consideration  whatever;  would 
have  laid  his  table  with  the  same  precision,  one  might  suppose, 
if  he  had  been  laying  it  in  Pompeii  on  the  night  of  the  eruption, 
with  an  esaet  foreknowledge  that  he  and  his  banquet-table 
were  presently  to  be  drowned  in  a  flood  of  lava.  So  the 
table  sparkled  with  the  same  battalions  of  wine-glasses ;  the 
same  property  tankards,  which  no  one  ever  drank  from,  blazed 
upon  the  sideboard,  supported  by  a  background  of  presenta- 
tion salvers ;  the  same  ponderous  silver  dishes  went  round  in 
ceremonial  procession,  with  the  entrees  which  Mr.  Walgrave 
knew  by  heart.  Mr.  Vallory's  cook  was  an  accomplished  matron, 
with  seventy  guineas  a  year  for  her  wages ;  but  she  had  not  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  an  Oude  or  a  Gouffe,  and  Hubert 
Walgrave  was  familiar  with  every  dish  in  her  catalogue,  from 
her  consomme  aux  obu/s  to  her  apple-fritters.  He  ate  his  dinner, 
however,  watched  over  with  tender  solicitude  by  the  chief  butler 
and  his  subordinates — ate  his  dinner  mechanically,  with  his 
thoughts  very  far  away  from  that  sea- side  dining-room. 

After  dinner  came  music  and  a  little  desultory  talk ;  a  little 
loitering  on  the  balcony,  to  watch  the  harvest  moon  rise  wid( 
and  golden  over  a  rippling  sea;  then  a  quiet  rubb^  for  the 
gratification  of  Mr.  Vallory;  then  a  tray  with  brandy  and 
seltzer,  sherry  and  soda,  a  glass  of  either  refreshing  mixture 
compounded  languidly  by  the  two  young  men ;  and  then  & 
general  good-night. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  go  out  in  the  Avion  to-morrow," 
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Aagusta  said  to  her  lover,  as  he  held  the  drawing-room  door 
open  for  her  departure. 

"I  should  like  it  above  all  things,"  replied  Mr.  Walgrave^ 
and  he  did  indeed  feel  as  if,  tossing  hither  and  thither  on  that 
buoyant  sea,  he  might  contrive  to  get  rid  of  some  part  of  hia 
burden. 

*•■  It  is  a  species  of  monomania,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and 
I  daresay  is  as  much  the  fault  of  an  over-worked  braiu  as  an 
actual  affair  of  the  heart.  Who  can  tell  what  form  a  man's 
punishment  may  take  if  he  drives  the  intellectual  steam- 
engine  just  a  httle  too  hard  ?  The  truth  is,  I  want  more 
rest  and  complete  change.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  get 
dway  to  the  Tyrol;  but  that's  impossible,  I  am  bound  hand 
and  foot,  unless  I  like  to  fly  ia  the  face  of  fortune,  and 
offend  Augusta  Yallory." 

He  did  not  fly  in  the  face  of  fortune.  He  went  out  in  the 
Ariou  on  tlie  next  day  and  the  next,  and  even  rode  Weston's 
chestnut  mare  in  the  dusty  lanes,  to  oblige  Miss  Vallory,  while 
the  owuer  of  the  beast  sat  in  an  oifice,  where  the  thermometer 
was  at  seventy-five,  writing  rough  draughts  of  letters  to  be 
coijied  by  inferior  hands,  and  interviewing  important  clients. 

They  went  to  Pevensey  Castle  together,  and  dawdled  about 
among  the  ruined  walls ;  they  went  to  Beachy  Head,  and  heard 
wondrous  stories  of  distressed  barks  and  rescued  cargoes,  and 
the  wrongful  awards  of  London  average-staters,  from  the  giaar- 
dians  of  the  point.  They  got  rid  of  the  days  in  a  manner  that 
ought  to  have  been  delightful  to  both  of  them,  since  they  were 
almost  always  together,  and  Mr.  Walgrave  made  himself  more 
agreeable  than  usual. 

This  lasted  for  about  ten  days ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  he 
discovered  suddenly  that  he  must  go  back  to  Cardimum  versiis 
Oai'dimum,  and  stuff  his  brain  with  more  precedents ;  nor  would 
he  Usten  to  any  arguments  which  Miss  Vallory  could  urge  to 
detain  him.  She  submitted  ultimately,  and  made  no  show  of 
her  regl-et ;  but  she  really  was  grieved  and  disappointed,  for  she 
was  fonder  of  him  than  she  cared  to  let  him  see. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  beenP" 

Aptek  Hubert  Walgrave's  departure,  the  entire  story  of  Grace 
Redmayne's  Life  could  be  told  in  three  words  :  "  He  was  gone." 
She  abandoned  herself  utterly  to  the  bitterness  of  regret  She 
went  to  und  fro  by  day,  and  lay  down  to  res*  *t  night,  with 
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one  great  sorrow  in  her  heart — a  childish  grief  perhaps  at  th» 
worst,  but  none  the  less  bitter  to  this  childish  soul.  Nor  had  shi 
any  friendly  ear  into  which  to  pour  her  woes.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  to  keep  perpetual  watch  and  ward  over  herself,  lest  sha 
should  betray  her  foolish  secret.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
worm  in  the  bud,  and  the  damask  cheek  soon  began  to  grow  wan 
and  pale.  So  changed  and  haggard,  indeed — so  faded  from  her 
nymph-like  beauty  did  the  girl  become,  that  even  Mrs.  James 
Redmayne's  unsentimental  eyes  perceived  the  difference :  and 
that  worthy  matron  told  her  husband,  with  some  anxiety  of  tone, 
that  their  niece  must  be  ill, 

"  She's  going  the  way  of  her  poor  mother,  I'm  afraid,  Jim," 
she  said.  "  She's  fainted  dead  off  more  than  once  since  that 
evening  in  Clevedon  Chase.  I  lot  her  do  a  hand's  turn  in  the 
dairy  the  day  Ijofore  yesterday ;  for  she  get's  restless  and  fretful 
sometimes,  for  want  of  work — lolloping  about  all  day,  reading 
novels  or  playing  the  piano.  It  was  light  work  enough — making 
up  a  bit  of  butter  into  fancy  shapes — swans,  and  such-like — for 
it  isn't  Hkely  I'd  give  her  anything  heavy  to  do ;  but  when  she'd 
been  standing  in  the  dairy  half  an  hour  or  so,  she  went  off  all  of 
a  sudden  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  would  have  gone  flat 
down  on  the  bricks,  if  I  hadn't  caught  her  in  my  arms ;  and  a 
regular  bother  I  had  to  bring  her  round,  too.  Depend  upon  it, 
Mr.  Humphreys  was  right,  and  there's  something  wrong  with 
her  heart." 

"  Poor  little  lass ! "  murmured  the  farmer,  tenderly.  He  re- 
membered his  niece  when  she  had  been  indeed  a  little  lass,  and  had 
sat  upon  his  knee  i:)eering  into  the  mysteries  of  a  turnip-shaped 
silver  watch — a  fragile  flower-like  child,  whom  he  used  to  touch 
tenderly  with  his  big  clumsy  hands,  as  if  she  had  been  an  exotic, 
"Poor  little  lass!  that  seems  hard  though,  Hannah,  if  there's 
anything  amiss.  She's  so  young,  and  so  bright,  and  so  pretty — 
as  personable  a  young  woman  as  you  can  see  between  this  and 
Tunbridge.  And  there's  her  father  working  for  her  over  yonder. 
I  think  it  would  clean  break  Rick's  heart  if  he  were  to  come  back 
and  find  Gracey  missing.  We'd  best  do  something,  hadn't  we, 
Hannah — take  her  up  to  some  London  doctor,  eh  ?  " 

"  We  mig'it  do  that,"  Mrs.  Redmayne  answered,  thoughtfully, 
"  when  the  hops  are  gathered.  I  couldn't  spare  a  day  between 
this  and  then,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  as  you  may 
say;  and  thank  God  it  isn't  that!  The  girl  ain't  stiong,  and 
she's  subject  to  fainting-fits ;  but  there  mayn't  be  anything 
serious  in  it,  after  all." 

"  You  must  take  her  up  to  London,  Hannah,  to  see  some  top- 
tawyer  of  a  doctor,  as  soon  as  ever  the  hopping's  over." 

"  I  don't  mind  doing  that.  It's  no  use  fidgeting  ourselves  with 
I^Ir.  Humphrey's  fancies.    If  you've  srot  a  sick  headache,  he  looks 
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at  you  as  solemn  as  if  he  was  thinking  of  giving  a  hint  to  the 
undertaker." 

"  I  say,  mother,"  Mr.  James  Eedmayne  remarked  to  his  spouse, 
after  a  pause,  "  you  don't  think  the  girl's  got  anything  on  xioT 
mind,  do  you  P     She  ain't  fi-etting  about  anything,  is  she  P  " 

"  Fretting  about  anything !  Mercy's  sakes,  what's  she  got  tc 
fret  about  ?  All  her  victuals  found  for  her,  and  no  need  to  soil 
the  tipsof  her  fingers,  unless  she  Ukes.  She's  never  known  a 
trouble  in  her  Ufc,  except  her  fatlier  leaving  her ;  and  she's  got 
the  better  of  that  ever  so  long.  What  can  put  such  rubbish  into 
your  head,  father  P  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  girls  are  apt  to  have  fancies,  you  see. 
Tliere  was  that  chap,  Mr.  Walgry,  for  instance,  hanging  about 
her,  and  talking  to  her  a  good  deal,  off  and  on.  He  may  have 
put  some  foolish  notions  into  her  head— may  have  flattered  her 
a  bit  perhaps,  and  made  her  think  he  was  in  love  with  her." 

Mr.  Eedmayne  made  these  observations  in  a  dubious  tone, 
and  with  a  somewhat  guilty  feeling  about  his  own  conduct 
during  that  one  week  of  his  wife's  absence.  He  had  left  those 
two  so  entirely  free  to  follow  their  own  devices,  while  he  made 
the  mo«t  of  his  brief  span  of  Hberty.  The  partner  of  his  fortunes 
look  him  up  shari^ly. 

"  Hanging  about  her,  indeed  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
allowed  any  hanging  about  to  go  on  under  my  nose ;  and  I  must 
say  I  always  found  Mr.  Walgry  quite  the  gentleman.  Of  course 
he  did  take  some  notice  of  Grace.  There's  no  denying  she's  a 
pretty  girl,  and  it  isn't  Hkely  she'd  be  passed  over  like  a  plain 
one.  But  I  don't  believe  he  ever  said  a  foolish  word  to  her,  or 
behaved  any  way  unbe:oming  a  gentleman." 

"  If  you  say  so,  Hannah,  I  make  no  doubt  you're  quite  correct 
in  your  views,"  the  farmer  replied,  submissively;  "  only  I  don't 
like  to  see  Gracey  hanging  her  head— it  don't  seem  natural." 

"It's  weakness,  that's  what  it  is,  James.  If  she'd  only  drink 
the  hop-tea  I  make  her,  she'd  pick  up  her  strength  fast  enough. 
There's  nothing  finer  than  a  tumbler  of  hop-tea  every  morning ; 
but  girls  are  so  obstinate,  and  think  that  physic  ought  to  be  as 
Bweet  as  sugar-plums." 

So  the  discussion  ended.  Grace's  health  seemed  variable, 
fihe  looked  brighter  on  some  days  than  on  others ;  made  little 
efforts,  in  fact,  to  stifle  her  sorrow;  put  on  an  appearance  of  life 
and  gaiety ;  and  then  relapsed  and  gave  way  altogether.  When 
questioned  by  her  aunt  or  uncle,  she  said  she  Ihid  a  headache — 
^ey  could  never  extort  more  from  her  than  that.  Once  good- 
naturcd  James  Eedmayne  took  her  aside,  and  asked  her,  with 
eirnple  earnestness  that  touched  her  keenly,  if  there  were  any 
trouble  on  her  mind ;  but  she  answered  him  very  much  as  her 
aunt  had  done  on  her  behalf:  What  could  there  te  to  trouble  her  P 
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'  Yon  are  all  so  kind  to  me,  dear  Uncle  James,"  she  said^ 
"  and  if  my  father  were  only  at  home,  I  ought  to  be  as  happy 
as  any  girl  in  Kent." 

It  was  rather  a  vag^e  answer,  but  to  James  Redmayne  it 
seemed  a  sufficient  one.  He  went  in  to  his  wife  with  an  air  of 
mingled  wisdom  and  triumph. 

"  I've  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  all,  mother,"  he  said.  "  Gracey'a 
gtill  fretting  for  her  father;  she  owned  as  much  to  me  just  now." 

"  More  fool  she,  then ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  James,  who  did  not 
approve  of  confidence  being  reposed  in  her  husband  which  had 
not  first  been  offered  to  her.  "  Fretting  won't  bring  Richard 
home  a  day  the  sooner,  or  earn  him  an  ounce  of  gold-dust  to 
bring  back  with  him.  She'd  better  drink  my  hop-tea,  and  keep 
up  her  health  and  good  looks,  so  as  to  do  him  credit  when  he 
does  come." 

Mr.  Walgrave  had  been  gone  three  weeks — ah,  what  an  age  of 
sadness  and  regret! — when  the  parcel  containing  the  locket  came 
to  Grace.  A  parcel  directed  in  his  hand — it  was  only  too  familiar 
to  her  from  pencil-notes  in  some  of  the  books  he  had  lent  her, 
and  from  the  papers  she  had  seen  scattered  about  his  table. 
Fortune  favoured  her  in  the  receipt  of  the  packet.  She  had 
gone  out  to  take  the  letters  from  the  postman  that  morning,  ox 
pecting  nothing,  hoping  for  nothing.  From  Mm  or  of  limi  she 
never  thought  to  receive  sign  or  token.  Had  he  not  told  her 
many  times,  in  the  plainest  words,  that  the  story  of  their  love 
must  come  to  an  end,  like  a  book  that  is  shut,  on  the  day  he  left 
Brierwood  P  She  was  too  simple-minded  to  imagine  him  capable 
of  wavering.  He  had  said  that  his  honour  compelled  him  to  for- 
sake her,  and  he  would  be  faithful  to  that  necessity. 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  leap  when  she  saw  the  address  on  the 
little  packet.  She  fled  round  the  house  like  a  lapmug,  and  did 
not  stop  to  breathe  till  she  was  safe  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cedar,  in  the  spot  where  she  had  known  such  perilous  happiness 
— with  him.  Then  she  sank  down  on  the  rustic  bench,  an^with 
tremulous  fingers  tore  open  the  little  parcel. 

A  daintjr  case  of  dark-blue  velvet,  m  itself  a  treasure  to  a  girl 
BO  unsophisticated  as  Grace ;  a  casket  that  opened  with  a  spring, 
reveaUng  a  large  yellow  gold  locket  set  with  pearls,  reposing  on 
a  bed  of  white  satin — a  gem  so  beautiful  that  the  sight  of  it  toot 
her  bieath  away,  and  she  sat  gazing  upon  it,  transfixed  with 
womanly  rapture. 

She  opened  the  locket,  and  looked  at  the  little  enamelled 
picture  of  forget-me-nots.  Sweet,  very  sweet;  but  oh,  how 
much  she  would  have  preferred  his  portrait,  or  even  one  little 
ring  of  his  dark  wavy  hair.  She  laid  the  treasure  on  the  bench 
besidr  her,  and  opened  his  letter,  devouring  it  with  wide-open 
lumincuB  eyea^ 
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The  scrap  of  paper  attracted  her  attention  first. :  "  There  is  a 
aecret  spring;  touch  it,  and  you  will  find  my  photograph."  She 
gave  a  Httle  cry  of  joy,  and  began  to  search  for  the  spring,  found 
it,  and  gave  a  louder  cry  of  utter  delight  when  she  beheld  the 
face  of  her  lover.  The  skilful  colourist  had  flattered  Mr 
Walgrave  not  a  Little  :  the  pale  dark  complexion  was  Italianised  j 
the  gray  eyes  were  painted  in  ultramarine ;  the  face  in  the  minia- 
ture looked  from  five  to  ten  years  younger  than  the  original 
But  to  Grace  the  picture  was  simply  perfect.  She  perceived  no 
flattery ;  the  face,  which  was  to  her  the  noblest  upon  earth,  waa 
only  idealised  as  she  had  ideaUsed  it  in  her  own  mind  from  the 
hour  in  which  she  began  to  love  its  owner.  And  yet,  when 
Hubert  Walgrave  first  came  to  Brierwood,  she  had  seen  nothing 
wonderful  in  his  appearance,  and  had  considered  him  decidedly 
middle-aged. 

At  last,  after  gazing  at  the  miniature  till  her  eyes  grew  dim, 
tlouded  with  innocent  tears — after  kissing  the  glass  that  covered 
it  with  fond,  fooUsh  kisses — she  touched  the  spring  and  shut  the 
case,  and  then  read  her  letter. 

This  disappointed  her  a  little.  It  was  evidently  written  to  be 
read  by  her  uncle  and  aunt.  Not  one  word  of  that  brief  bright 
past ;  only  a  letter  such  as  any  grateful  lodger  might  have  written 
to  his  landlady's  daughter.     She  shed  a  few  tears. 

"  It  was  good  of  him  to  send  me  Tiis  picture,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  But  he  is  quite  gone  from  me ;  I  shall  never,  never 
see  him  again  ! " 

The  picture  had  kindled  new  hope  in  her  breast ;  the  letter 
destroyed  it.  There  was  some  comfort,  however,  in  being  abk 
to  show  this  letter  to  her  aunt,  and  to  wear  her  locket  in  the 
light  of  day.  She  carried  the  little  velvet  case  and  her  letter  in- 
doors, and  went  in  quest  of  her  aunt,  whom  she  found  in  the  dairy. 

"  0,  aunty  Hannah,  I  have  had  a  letter  and  a  present !' 

"  What,  a  pincushion  or  a  bookmarker  from  one  of  your  old 
schoolfellows,  I'll  lay,  or  some  such  trumpery  ?  You  girls  are 
Always  fiddle-faddling  about  some  such  rubbish  ! " 

"  Look,  aunt ! "  cried  Grace,  displaying  the  locket  imbedded 
in  white  satin. 

"  Sure  to  goodness !"  cried  Mrs.  James,  staring  at  the  trinket, 
"where  did  you  get  that?" 

"  From  Mr.  Walgrave,  aunt,  with  such  a  kind  letter." 
Mrs.  James  snatched  the  letter  from  her  niece's  hand,  and 
read  it  aloud,  going  over  every  word,  and  harking  back  every 
now  and  then  to  read  a  sentence  a  second  time,  in  a  deliberatiB 
way  that  aggravated  Grace  beyond  measure.  And  then  she 
turned  from  the  letter  to  the  locket,  and  examined  it  minutely, 
while  Grace  stood  by  in  an  agony,  lest  hor  clumsy  fingers  should 
hit  upon  tlio  secret  spring. 
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"  It's  a  pretty  thing  enough,"  she  said  at  last,  "  and  mus) 
have  cost  a  sight  of  money — pearls  and  all,  for  I  suppose  they'r« 
real ;  and  I  can't  see  as  he  had  any  call  to  send  you  such  a 
thing.  He  paid  for  what  he  had,  and  there  was  no  obligation 
on  either  side.  Forget-me-nots  too,  as  if  it  was  for  a  young 
woman  he  was  keeping  company  with,  I  don't  half  like  such 
nonsense,  and  I  doubt  your  uncle  will  be  for  sending  it  back." 

"  O,  aunt,"  said  Grace ;  and  then  began  to  cry. 

"  Lord  bless  me,  child,  don't  be  such  a  cry-baby.  If  you  can 
get  round  your  uncle  to  let  you  keep  the  locket  you  may.  A 
present's  a  present,  and  I  dor't  suppose  Mr.  Walgry  meant  any 
harm ;  he's  too  much  a  gcntJeman  for  that,  leastways  as  far  aa 
I  could  see.  All  I  hope  is,  he  never  went  talking  any  nonsensa 
to  you  behind  my  back." 

"  No,  aunt,  he  never  talked  nonsense  ;  he  was  always  sensible, 
and  he  told  me — something  about  himself.  He's  engaged  to  be 
married — has  been  engaged  for  ever  so  long." 

"  WeU,  it  was  fair  and  honourable  of  him  to  tell  you  that, 
anyhow.  You  can  show  the  letter  to  your  uncle  at  dinner- 
time ;  and  if  he  likes  you  to  keep  the  locket,  I'm  agreeable." 

When  dinner-time  came,  Mr.  James,  whose  opinion  upon 
most  subjects  was  a  mere  reflection  of  his  wife's,  studied  that 
worthy  woman's  countenance  \  and  seeing  her  favouraljly  dis- 
posed towards  the  gift  and  the  giver,  opined  that  his  niece  might 
accept  Mr.  Walgrave's  present  without  any  derogation  to  the 
family  dignity.  She  must  write  him  a  pretty  little  letter  of 
thanks,  of  course,  showing  off'  her  boarding-school  education, 
which  Mr.  Wort  would  no  doubt  forward  to  him,  as  he  had 
happened  to  omit  any  address  in  his  letter. 

So  Grace  wore  her  locket  in  the  face  of  mankind,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  an-ival  of  the  packet;  wore  it  on  her  muslin 
dress  at  church,  with  a  shy  consciousness  that  all  the  parish 
must  be  dazzled  by  its  splendour — that  the  old  rector  himself, 
if  his  eyes  were  good  enough,  might  break  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  sermon,  overcome  by  a  sudden  glimpse  of  its  gorgeousness. 
She  wore  it  on  a  black  ribbon  under  her  dress  secretly  upon 
those  days  which  her  aunt  called  "  workadays  ;  "  and  at  night 
she  pv'^  it  under  her  pillow.  Hers  was  the  early,  passionate, 
girlish  love,  which  is  so  near  akin  to  ioolishness;  the  Juliet 
lovo,  vhich  would  have  her  Romeo  cut  out  in  httle  stars, 

"And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  day." 

The  girl's  spirits  revived  a  little  with  the  possession  of  this 
locket,     ^'^^e  looked  brighter  and  better,  and  her  aunt  forgot 
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lier  fears.  September  came  to  an  end,  and  the  hop-picb'ng 
began ;  herds  of  tramps  from  the  wilds  of  Hibemia,  from  the 
heart  of  the  Seven-dials,  from  the  wretchedest  alleys  in  White- 
chapel  and  Bermondsey,  came  pouring  in  upon  the  fair  Kentish 
country.  Mrs.  Redmayne  was  too  busy  to  think  much  oi 
Grace's  health ;  and  when  the  girl  began  to  flag  a  little  again, 
finding  that  life  was  dreary  even  with  that  portrait  in  her  bosom, 
no  one  observed  the  change.  She  went  off  into  rather  a  severe 
fainting-fit  one  afternoon ;  but  there  was  no  one  at  hand  but 
Sally,  the  maid-of-aU-work,  who  brought  her  round  as  best  she 
might,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  business.  She  had  fainted 
herself  on  a  midsummer  Sunday,  when  Kingsbury  church  was 
hotter  than  usual,  and  never  went  to  that  place  of  worship  with- 
out a  big  blue  bottle  of  smelling-salts. 

Now  in  the  dusky  October  evenings  fitful  patches  of  light 
glowed  here  and  there  on  the  landscape ;  and  riding  along 
aarrovv  lanes,  the  traveller  came  ever  and  anon  to  a  mstic  en- 
campment— a  ragged  family  huddled  round  a  fire,  sunburnt 
faces  turned  towards  him  inquiringly  as  he  passed,  a  bevy  of 
tatterdemalion  children  darting  out  at  him  to  ask  for  alms,  and 
•  sharp  cries  of  "  Pitch  us  a  copper,  sir ! "  in  the  purest  Cockney. 
The  groap,  so  picturesque  at  a  distance,  was  sordid  enough  on 
inspection,  and  the  traveller  could  but  wish  these  nomads  had 
better  shelter.  A  ragged  blanket  perhaps,  hung  upon  a  couple 
of  poles,  made  a  rough  tent  here  and  there;  but  those  who 
possessed  so  much  luxury  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  community ; 
the  vulgar  heixi  slept  in  the  open,  save  on  some  lucky  occasion, 
when  a  hberal  farmer  gave  them  the  use  of  an  empty  barn. 

James  Redmayne  was  tender-hearted,  and  at  Brierwood  the 
wandering  race  fared  luxuriously.  He  lent  them  old  rick-coversi 
for  tents,  and  whatever  barn  he  had  empty  was  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Grace  took  an  interest  in  the  httle  children,  spent  ali 
her_  money  in  cakes,  and  robbed  the  baskets  in  the  apple-loft  for 
their  benefit ;  carried  tiie  women  great  jugs  of  cold  tea  in  the 
evenings,  and  helped  and  comforted  them  in  many  small  ways, 
at_  the  hazard  of  catching  a  fever,  as  her  aunt  frequently  re- 
minded her.  In  this  particular  season  she  was  more  than 
usually  active  in  these  small  charities :  that  great  sorrow  in  her 
heai-t  was  numbed  a  Uttle  by  the  sight  of  commoner  sorrows. 
This  year  she  was  more  tender  than  ever,  the  women  thought — 
the  old  hands,_who  had  known  her  in  former  years.  She  would 
eit  for  hours  in  a  shady  corner  of  a  field,  with  a  sick  dald  in 
her  arms,  singing  it  to  sleep  with  sweet,  sad  songs.  The  women 
used  to  louk  at  her  from  a  Uttle  distance,  and  talk  together  in 
whispers  of  her  gentleness  and  her  pale  grave  face. 

"I'm  afeard  there's  summat  wrong,"  one  stalwart  matron 
oaid  to  another.     "  She  i/ere  as  gay  as  a  bii-d  la,it  hop-^)ickiui». 
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She  looks  like  my  sister  Mary,  tkat  went  off  into  a  consiamptioa 
und  died  in  the  hospital — that  white-Uke,  and  her  hands  that 
wasted  that  you  might  a'most  see  through  'em.  And  she  ■uch 
u  sweet  young  thing,  too  1  It  do  seem  hard,  that  such  as  sha 
should  be  took,  and  my  old  father,  wot's  a  trouble  to  everybody 
and  no  more  use  of  his  Umbs  than  a  new-born  infant,  left  behind 
to  worrit." 

One  night,  after  a  day  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  hop-fields, 
Grace  discovered  a  great  calamity — her  locket  was  gone.  The 
ribbon  worn  every  day  had  been  worn  through  at  last  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  ring.  It  was  round  her  neck  when  she  un- 
dressed, with  the  two  ends  hanging  loosely.  Late  as  it  was, 
she  would  have  gone  out  and  hunted  for  her  treasure  by  moon- 
light— would  have  roused  the  hop-pickers,  and  bribed  them  to 
hunt  for  her;  but  the  house  was  locked,  and  the  keys  under 
Mrs.  James's  pillow,  and  it  was  more  than  she  dared  to  wake 
that  vigUant  housewife.  So  she  went  to  bed  quietly,  and  cried 
all  night,  and  came  downstairs  next  morning  ashy  pale,  and 
v^ith  red  swollen  circles  round  her  eyes,  to  tell  of  her  loss. 

Mrs.  James  flew  into  a  passion  on  hearing  the  news, 

'*  Lost  it !  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  What  call 
had  you  to  wear  it  on  a  workaday  P"  bhe  cried. 

Grace  blushed  crimson. 

"  I  know  it  was  very  foolish  of  me,  aunt  Hannah ;  but — bat 
— I  was  so  fond  of  it!" 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  baby  ?  Fond  of  it,  indeed  !  You're 
fond  of  the  piano  your  father  gave  you :  I'm  sure  I  wonder  you 
don't  wear  that  hanging  round  your  neck — you're  silly  enough. 
And  of  course  some  of  your  blessed  hop-j^ickers  have  stolen  it ; 
and  serve  you  nght.  That  comes  of  consorting  with  such  low 
rabble." 

"  They  couldn't  have  stolen  it,  aunt ;  I  wore  it  under  my 
dress ;  they  couldn't  have  known  anything  about  it." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  they're  cunning  enough  to  know  any- 
thing. If  you'd  swallowed  a  sovereign,  they'd  know  it  was 
inside  you.  Besides,  I  daresay  you  took  and  pulled  it  out  of 
your  bosom  to  show  to  some  of  their  rubbishing  brats.  You'll 
nurse  yourself  into  the  typhus  fever  or  the  smallpox  one  of  these 
days,  with  nursing  those  ragamuffins;  and  a  deal  of  use  you'll 
be  in  the  world  without  your  good  looks,  considering  as  you 
can't  so  much  as  set  the  sponge  for  a  batch  of  bread." 

Grace  was  silent  with  the  silence  of  guilt.  Sitting  under  a 
hedge  yesterday  with  one  of  those  waifs  of  humanity  in  her  lap, 
wliile  its  mother  and  a  brood  of  bantlings  from  three  years  old 
upwards  clustered  round  a  hop-bin  a  few  yards  off,  she  had 
drawn  the  locket  from  her  bosom  and  dangled  it  before  the  eyes 
of  the  littie  one,  half  to  amuse  the  child,  half  for  the  pleasure 
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of  _  looking  at  the  tiling  which  was  the  sole  token  left  of  her 
Drief  love-story. 

Aunt  Hannah,  though  unsympathetic  in  manner  was  by  no 
means  minded  that  the  locket  should  be  lost. 

"  It's  a  thankless  task  spending  money  upon  you"  she  said ; 
"  and  so  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Walgry,  if  ever  I  set  eyes  on  him  again. 
Real  gold,  set  with  real  pearls,  and  go  and  fool  it  away  among 
a  pack  of  hoppers." 

After  having  given  relief  to  her  mind  in  this  manner,  ^e 
dis])atched  Jack  and  Charley  and  a  farm -labourer  to  scour  the 
country,  under  Grace's  guidance.  The  girl  was  to  point  out  to 
them  every  path  she  had  taken,  and  every  spot  where  she  had 
rested  throughout  the  previous  day. 

*'  But  it's  about  as  likely  you'll  find  the  moon  lying  in  the 
grass  as  that  locket,"  aunt  Hannah  remarked  despairingly  as 
they  set  out. 

_  She  proved  only  too  true  a  prophet.  The  young  men  searched 
diligently,  under  Grace's  direction — searched  till  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  began  again,  and  went  on  unflinchingly  tiU  tea- 
time  ;  but  without  result.  After  tea  the  early  twiHght  shrouded 
the  farm,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  look  any  longer.  Uncle  James 
had  the  hoppers  collected  at  nightfall,  and  told  them  what  had 
been  lost,  offering  a  reward  of  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to  the  man, 
;voman,  or  child  who  would  restore  it ;  but  they  all  made  the 
same  declaration,  with  every  form  of  asseveration  common  to 
their  class.     No  such  thing  had  they  seen. 

"  That's  a  lie,"  said  James  Kedmayne,  sturdily.  "  Some  of 
you  has  seen  it,  and  some  of  you  has  got  it,  or  made  away  with 
it  since  last  night.  The  locket's  almost  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
my  hand.  You  couldn't  fail  to  see  it  lying  anywheres ;  and  my 
Bons  have  been  over  every  inch  of  ground  my  niece  walked  upon 
yesterday.  It's  hard  you  should  take  anything  as  belongs  to 
her,  for  she's  been  a  good  friosd  to  you  ail." 

"  That  she  have,  sir ! "  the  women  cried  with  tremendous 
energy,  and  a  desperate  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  And  then 
came  a  confusion  of  shrill  voices,  all  protesting  that  the  owners 
thereof  would  not  wrong  Miss  Redmayne  to  the  extent  of  a 
«ixpenoo. 

Grace  went  to  her  room  quite  worn  out  by  that  weary  day 
—  the  pacing  too  and  fro,  with  lessening  hope  as  the  hours 
wore  on.  It  was  gone — the  one  solace  that  had  cheered  her 
life. 

"  I  shall  never  see  his  face  any  saore,"  she  said  to  heraelf. 
*  There  \&  a  fate  against  me." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

**BTTT  IT  THOTJ  MEAN'sT  NOT  WJELl." 

Afteb  the  loss  of  the  locket  Grace  Redmayne  drooped  visibly. 
Good-hearted  uncle  James  did  all  in  his  power  to  recover  tna 
lost  trinket:  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  police;  had 
inquiries  made  amongst  London  pawnbrokers,  and  so  on ;  but 
without  avail.  Poor  Grace  wandered  aboxxt  the  bare  fields  where 
the  hop-vines  had  lately  flourished,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  Uke  some  melancholy  spirit  haunting  the  scene  of  an 
unhappy  life.  Aunt  Hannah  reprimanded  her  sharply  from  day 
to  day  for  such  foolishness. 

"  If  the  locket's  lost,  it's  lost,"  she  said  philosophically ;  "  and 
there's  no  use  in  grizzling  about  it.  There's  more  lockets  in  the 
world  than  that ;  and  if  the  balance  is  on  the  right  side  next 
quarter-day,  I  daresay  your  uncle  will  buy  you  a  knew  one, 
perhaps  with  both  our  portergrafts,  one  on  each  side ;  and  that'll 
be  worth  taking  care  of  as  a  family  keepsake  —  something  to 
show  your  children  by  and  by." 

Grace  gave  a  little  involuntary  shudder.  A  portrait  of  aunt 
Hannah,  whom  photography  made  unutterably  grim,  instead  of 
that  splendid  face,  those  god-like  eyes ! 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  that,"  the  girl  said,  half 
crying ;  "  but  I  should  never  care  to  have  another  locket 
please." 

"  0,  very  well !  I  suppose  you  think  we  couldn't  give  yea 
anything  as  handsome  as  that ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  should 
have  thought  you'd  have  set  more  store  by  a  keepsake  from  one 
of  your  own  family  than  a  stranger's  present." 

"  It  isn't  that,  aunt.  I've  got  your  photograph,  and  uncle's, 
in  my  album,  and  I'm.  sure  I  value  them.  But  I'll  never  wear 
another  locket.     There's  something  unlucky  about  them." 

The  year  waned.  October  came  to  an  end ;  and  for  various 
■  easons  that  visit  to  the  London  physician,  which  James  Eed- 
mayne  and  his  wife  had  talked  about,  had  not  yet  been  made. 
To  those  who  saw  Grace  every  day,  the  gradual  change  in  her 
was  not  so  obvious  as  to  cause  immediate  alarm.  Nor  were  hard- 
working people  like  the  Rcdmaynes  on  the  watch  for  such  slight 
symptoms  as  awaken  terror  in  those  who  have  sufficient  leisure 
to  be  anxious.  The  girl  rose  at  her  usua  time ;  took  her  place 
among  her  kindred  at  meals ;  went  patiently  through  the  routine 
of  the  long  dull  day,  and  never  uttered  a  complaint. 

She  was  completely  unhappy,  nevertheless.  She  had  no  com- 
panions of  her  own  age,  who  might  have  taught  her  to  shake  ofl 
this  foolish  sorrow — no  innocent  gaieties  to  distract  her  mind. 
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The  slow  level  life  of  a  farmhouse  was  about  the  beet  possible 
existence  in  which  to  foster  a  sorrow  such  as  hers. 

She  had  written  that  epistle  which  her  uncle  James  had  spoken 
of  as  "a  pretty  little  letter  " — a  very  formal  composition,  super« 
vised  by  the  whole  family.  James  Eedmayne  would  fain  have 
had  her  begin,  "  This  comes  hoping,"  a  formula  which  he  had 
ased  all  his  life,  and  firmly  believ^ed  in  as  the  essence  of  polite  let- 
ter-writing. She  had  written  to  thank  Mr.  Walgrave  for  his  vei^ 
kind  present,  which  was  indeed  very,  very  beautiful,  and  which 
she  should  value  veiy  much  all  her  Ufe.  There  were  a  great 
many  "  verys  "  in  the  letter ;  and  it  was  written  in  her  best 
boarding-school  hand — with  long  Mops  to  the  g's  and  ^'s,  after  a 
specialite  of  Miss  Toulmiu's  —  on  the  thickest  and  creamiest 
note-paper  to  be  procured  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Uncle  Jamea 
would  have  had  a  view  of  that  polite  resort  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page;  but  this  his  neice  cor.dsmned  as  vulgar. 

"  Mr.  Walgrave  knows  Tunbridge  Wells,  uncle,"  she  aaii, 
"  He  can't  want  a  picture  of  it  on  a  penny  sheet  of  paper — sud^^ 
bad  paper,  too,  as  they  always  print  the  views  on." 

No  answer  had  come  to  this  letter,  which  indeed  needed  none; 
but  for  a  month  after  she  sent  it  the  girl  had  hoped,  faintly,  for 
Bome  acknowledgment.  With  the  dying  out  of  this  hope,  and 
the  loss  of  her  locket,  all  was  over ;  there  was  nothing  left  her 
except  the  blank  future,  in  which  that  one  beloved  figure  could 
have  no  part. 

And  her  father — her  father,  whose  letters  had  been  more  hope- 
ful of  late,  telling  of  increasing  good  fortune,  hinting  even  at 
the  possibility  of  his  return  before  another  year  was  ended,  with 
all  the  objects  of  his  expedition  fully  realised  ;  the  father  whose 
exile  she  had  lamented  so  bitterly  only  a  year  ago — was  he  for- 
gotten ?  No,  not  forgotten  ;  only  deposed  to  the  second  place  in 
her  heart.  She  thought  of  him  very  often,  with  a  guilty  sense 
of  having  wronged  him  by  her  love  for  another.  Bat  that  first 
love  of  girlhood  is  an  all-absorbing  passion.  She  had  hardly 
room  in  her  mind  for  her  father's  image  beside  that  other.  If  he 
could  have  returned  at  this  moment  to  cheer  and  comfort  her,  she 
might  perhaps  have  struggled  bravely  with  her  grief,  and  con- 
quered it.  He  had  been  all  the  world  to  her  in  years  gone  by — 
father,  mother,  companion,  friend ;  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 
life ;  and  in  the  rapture  of  reunion  with  him,  that  other  imege 
might  have  grown  pale  and  shadowy,  until  it  became  only  tho 
memory  of  a  girlish  sorrow.  But  he  did  not  come,  and  she  went 
on  thinking  of  Hubert  Walgrave. 

She  had  no  hope — positively  none — of  ever  seeing  his  face 
Rgain.  Day  after  day,  in  the  misty  November  mornings,  shs 
Bwoke  with  the  same  void  in  her  heart.  The  pain  was  almost 
vporse  than  the  pain  of  her  awakening  in  the  days  that  followed 
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her  father's  departure.  That  grief  had  at  the  ivorst  been 
•brightened  by  hope :  this  was  quite  hopeless. 

Her  aunt  Bent  her  to  Kingebury  one  fine  afternoon  in  Novem- 
ber, on  some  small  errand  to  ths  single  shop  of  the  village  —  an 
errand  which  was  designed  rather  to  rouse  the  girl  from  her 
listlessness,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  a  brisk  walk,  than  to 
supply  any  positive  need  of  the  household. 

"  Anything's  better  for  her  than  lolloping  over  a  book,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Redmayne,  who  ff't'arded  reading  in  every  shape 
and  form,  except  the  ponderous  Henry's  Bible  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  as  more  or  less  a  vice. 

The  walk  was  through  those  lanes  and  by  those  fields  which 
she  had  walked  so  often  with  him ;  the  way  by  which  they  had 
come  together  on  that  first  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  joined 
her  in  her  return  from  church.  How  well  she  remembered  it 
all !  The  landscape  had  changed  since  then,  but  was  hardly  less 
beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  painter.  The  shifting  shadows  on  the 
broad  fallow,  the  tawny  gold  and  crimson,  brown  and  dun 
colour  of  the  still  Uiigering  foliage;  the  very  weeds  in  the  hedge, 
and  the  dock-leaves  in  the  ditch,  fringed  by  dewdrops  left  from 
the  morning  mists,  which  a  November  sun  had  uot  been  strong 
enough  to  disperse — all  were  L>eautifui. 

A  robin  was  singing  with  all  its  might  on  one  of  the  bars  of 
a  gate  Grace  had  to  pass.  She  lingered  for  a  f»;w  o-inutes  to 
listen  to  him,  watching  the  joyous  bird  with  sad  dreamy  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  it  birds  havf  any  sorrows,"  she  thought;  and 
then  of-^ied  the  gate  gontiy,  and  went  through  int<i  the  lane. 

It  was  a  narrow  galley  between  two  neglected  hedges,  where 
the  blackberry-bushes  grew  high  and  rank,  mixed  with  hazel 
and  hawthorn,  nix)u  steep  grassy  banks  which  were  bright  with 
primroses  in  April.  At  the  very  entrance  of  the  lane  Grace 
stopped  suddenly,  with  a  little  cry  —  stopped  and  iilasped  her 
hands  upon  her  heart,  which  had  a  trick  of  beating  furiously 
when  she  was  agitated. 

There  was  a  figure  advancing  towards  her  —  the  tall  figure  ol 
a  man — the  image  that  haunted  all  her  thoughts — Hubert  Wal- 
grave.  He  saw  her,  evidently,  and  came  on  with  owitter  foot- 
Btttps  to  meet  her. 

She  would  have  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety,  no  doubt, 
had  he  come  to  the  gate  at  Brierwood,  and  she  been  prepared 
for  his  ap]>earance  ever  so  little ;  but  at  his  coming  upon  her 
suddenly  like  this,  all  her  fortitude  left  her ;  she  fell  upon  his 
breast  sobljing  hysterically. 

"  My  darhng!  my  darling!" 

For  a  few  minutes  he  could  hardly  eay  any  more  tlmn  this, 
trying  all  the  while  to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  aa  if  she  had 
been  a  frightened  child  —  waiting  very  patiently  until  that  via- 
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lent  emotion  had  worn  itself  ont.     Then  he  lifted  her  f'ac« 
tenderly,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Why,  Grace,"  he  said,  with  a  shocked  look,  "  how  sadly  you 
we  altered ! " 

"  Am  IP"  she  asked,  smiling  faintly.  "  I  have  not  been  very 
happy  lately " 

"  Has  anything  troubled  you,  my  eweet  one  ?  has  anything 
l>een  going  wrong  at  Brierwood?  " 

"  0,  no,  no,  it  is  not  that.  They  are  all  well,  and  we  have 
hopeful  letters  from  my  dear  father.     Only " 

"  Only  what,  Grace  ?'\ 

"I  am  so  foolish,  so  wicked.  I  could  not  help  being  miserable. 
I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again," 

"  And  was  that  thought  enough  to  make  you  unhapf  v, 
dearest?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  to  see  me  again,  and  to  be  with  me,  and  to  be  my  own 
for  ever, — would  that  be  happiness  ?  " 

The  soft  eyes  looked  at  him, — 0,  so  tenderly  1 

"  You  know  that  it  would." 

lie  bent  down  and  kissed  hor. 

"  Then  it  shall  be  so,  Grace,"  he  said  softly. 

"  But,  0,  you  know  it  can  never,  never  be !  There  is  the  other 
— the  lady  you  are  to  marry." 

"  That  lady  shall  not  come  between  me  and  this  faithful  heart," 
he  answered,  holding  her  in  his  arms,  and  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  proud  happy  smile.  "  Were  she  ten  thousand  times  the 
woman  she  is,  she  should  not  part  us,  Grace,  seeing  that  you 
are  true  to  me,  and  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  strength." 

"True  to  you!"  she  murmured  sadly.  "I  have  lived  for 
nothing  except  to  think  of  you  since  you  went  away." 

"  And  I  have  made  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  forget  you, 
Grace,  and  have  failed  dismally,  I  made  a  vow  never  to  look 
upon  your  face  again ;  but  the  sweet  face  has  never  left  me. 
It  has  followed  me  by  day  and  night ;  and  at  last,  after  so  many 
wasted  struggles,  I  come  back,  just  to  see  you  once  more— hoping 
to  find  you  false,  Grace ;  asked  in  church  with  some  stalwart 
fiajcner ;  so  that  I  might  l;e  disenchanted,  and  go  away  cured 
o#  my  folly.  Are  you  false,  Grace  ?  Is  there  any  red-cheeked 
young  farmer  in  the  case  ?  " 

"  A  farmer  !  "  the  girl  cried  contemptuously.  "  If  Sir  Francis 
Clevedon  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  I  should  refuse  him,  for  yout 
"vike." 

Hubert  Walgrave  gave  a  little  start. 

"Sir  Francis  Clevedon!"he  said.  "What  fancy  puts  that 
SMne  into  your  head  ?  " 

**  n  was  Iho  name  T  used  to  think  of  oftenest  before   T  ea'ss 
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you,"  slie  answered  with  a  smile.  "  I  suppose  every  woman  fiaa 
her  hero,  and  Sir  Francis  was  mine.  I  have  never  seen  him  in 
lay  life,  you  know." 

Mr.  Walgrave's  face,  so  bright  before  with  a  lover's  triumpK 
had  clouded  over  at  the  sound  of  the  Clevedon  name. 

"  You  have  never  seen  him  ?  I  have  no  ground  for  jealousy, 
Ihen,  I  suppose  ?  I  daresay  he  is  a  very  good-looking  fellow ! 
for  Fortune  rarely  measures  her  gifts  when  she  is  in  the  giving 
mood.  Nothing  is  too  much  for  her  favourites.  But  we  won't 
waste  our  talk  on  him,  Gracey ;  we  have  sweeter  things  to  think 
of.  My  own,  my  dearest,  is  it  really  true  that  you  love  me, 
that  this  pale  changed  face  has  grown  wan  from  sorrow  for 
meP" 

"There has  been  no  other  reason,"  she  said  shyly. 

"  And  you  are  my  own,  Grace,  all  my  own." 

"  You  know  that  I  am,"  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him  with 
clear  candid  eyes,  that  smote  him  to  the  heart  with  their 
uinocence,"if — if  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  those  prospects  you 
spoke  of,  and  to  give  up  the  rich  lady." 

"  My  beloved,  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  world  I  would 
not  surrender  for  your  sake." 

"And  you  will  marry  me?"  she  asked  falteringly,  the  pale 
face  covered  with  a  burning  blush.  Even  in  her  little  world  she 
had  learned  enough  to  know  that  all  love-making,  such  as  this 
does  not  tend  towards  marriage.  Every  village  has  its  stories 
of  broken  faith  and  man's  dishonour;  and  there  had  been  such 
stories  to  be  told  of  Kingsbury,  even  within  Grace  Redmayne'a 
brief  experience. 

"I  will  do  all  that  a  man  of  honour  should  do,  dearest.  I 
will  do  everything  that  a  man  can  do  to  make  you  happy,  if  you 
will  only  tnist  me." 

"You  know  that  I  cannot  help  ti'usting  yon,"  she  said;  "I 
love  you  so  much." 

"  Then  it  cannot  be  too  soon,  darling." 

"  What  .P  "  she  asked,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"Our  union." 

"  (J,  no,  no  ;  it  must  not  be  soon.  It  is  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice for  you  to  make.  You  might  regret  afterwards ;  and  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  know  that  I  had  come  between  you 
and  the  things  you  value.  And  then  there  is  my  father — dearly 
as  I  love  you,  I  could  do  nothing  without  his  knowledge." 

"What,  Grace!  is  this  your  boundless  love?  Am  I  to  be 
secondary  to  a  father  ?  Think  how  very  little  old  Capulet  stood 
for,  when  once  Juliet  was  in  love  with  Romeo." 

Grace  smiled  a  little  at  this  appeal.  They  had  read  Romeo 
and  Juliet  together  one  long  summer  afternoon  in  the  orchard; 
and  her  lover  had  taught  her  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the 
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text  with  a  fuller  comprebension  than  she  had  ever  brought  to 
it  before. 

"But  I  think  Signer  Capulet was  rather  a  disagreeable  kind 
of  father,"  she  said.     "  Mine  ia  so  good." 

"My  pet,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
breathed ;  but  he  is  at  the  antipodes,  and  I  have  a  horror  of  long 
engagements.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  that  kind  of  delay. 
Rely  upon  it,  Eomeo's  and  Juliet's  was  the  true  philosophy — 
wooed  and  won  to-night,  and  wed  to-morrow." 

"  Remember  how  fatal  their  marriage  was ! " 

"  Absit  omen.  We  will  try  to.  resemble  them  in  nothing  but  the 
fervour  of  our  love,  our  utter  trustfulness  in  each  other.  And 
now  let  us  talk  seriously.  Take  my  arm,  dear,  and  let  u3 
walk  on  a  Little  way.  Mild  as  the  afternoon  is,  you  aro 
shivering." 

He  drew  her  shawl  closer  round  her,  pressed  the  little  hand 
under  his  arm,  and  walked  gently  on,  looking  down  at  her. 

"  What  a  lucky  fellow  I  was  to  meet  you  here  just  now— pro- 
miscuous, as  my  servant  says !  I  took  a  fly  from  Tunbridge  to 
Kingsbury,  and  walked  on,  meaning  to  invent  some  excuse  for 
presenting  myself  at  the  farm  as  I  came  along.  But  I  need  not 
vlo  that  now ;  it  will  be  wiser  on  the  whole  that  I  should  not 
appear  at  Brierwood.  We  can  arrange  everything,  you  and  I, 
darling;  in  half-an-hour,  and  carry  out  our  plans  afterwards, 
without  arousing  any  one's  suspicion." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  wonderingly  !  and  then  Uttle  by  little, 
overcoming  her  objections  one  by  one  as  they  arose,  he  unfolded 
his  scheme  of  their  future. 

He  was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  her  love — he  did 
not  define  them ;  but  to  declare  his  mamage  with  her  would  be 
to  blast  his  prospects.  She  would  hardly  desire  that,  he  was  sure. 

_"  0,  no,  no,  no,"  she  faltered  piteously !  "  but  my  father — ^yon 
will  place  me  right  with  him  P  " 

"Of  course,  darling;  but  your  father  is  a  long  way  off  now. 
rhere  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  that  difficulty  when  he 
is  on  his  homeward  voyage.  We  need  only  think  of  perplexitieg 
to  be  overcome  in  the  present,  and  those  are  not  many.  You 
must  be  very_  secret,  darling,  very  brave,  and  come  away  from 
Brierwood^  qu'etly  some  morning — say  this  day  week.  That  will 
give  me  time  for  my  preparations,  and  yours  need  be  of  the 
slightest  order ;  for  you  can  bring  no  more  luggage  than  you  can 
carr]^  in  your  own  hand.  I  will  sleep  at  Tunbridge  on  the 
previous  night,  and  meet  you  with  a  fly  at  Kingsbury  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  in  time  for  the  nine  o'clock  train  to 
London." 

"  To  London  ! "  echoed  Grace,  with  a  little  shiver*  •'  Are  W9 
to  be  married  in  London  ?  " 
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"  My  dearesi,  ererything  is  possible  in  London ;  there  ia  Jo 

flace  Uke  London  for  keeping  a  secret.  But  don't  imagine  that 
am  going  to  mew  you  up  in  a  smoky  city.  I  shall  find  a 
pretty  nest  for  my  bird  somewhere  in  the  suburbs,  between  this 
and  Wednesday." 

The  vrhole  scheme  seemed  fraught  with  terror  to  Grace.  Sh« 
loved  him — 0,  so  fondly  !  but  even  hor  love  could  hardly  con- 
quer her  fear  of  that  dim  future.  To  leave  the  old  familiar 
home — all  the  world  she  knew — and  go  forth  with  him  an  alien 
from  her  kin.  If  the  marriage  was  to  be  secret,  they  might  be- 
lieve she  had  gone  away  to  dishonour :  and  the  thought  that 
she  should  stand  disgraced  in  the  minds  of  her  kindi-ed  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  I  may  tell  my  aunt  and  uncle  that  I  am  going  away  to  he 
married,  may  I  not? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  darling ;  I  will  place  no  fetter  upon  you  there ;  but  re- 
member, they  must  know  nothing  till  y©u  are  gone.  You  can 
leave  a  letter  behind  you,  telling  t^em  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married,  but  not  mentioning  my  name.  They  shall  be  enlight- 
ened by  and  by." 

And  thus  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  much  tender  pleading,  he 
won  her  consent  to  his  ])lan.  Slie  could  not  contemplate  it  with- 
out a  strange  terror — that  rising  early  in  the  dim  wintry  morn- 
ing, to  creep  like  a  criminal  from  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
But  to  be  with  him  for  ever  and  ever,  with  no  more  parting ! 
She  1/oked  back  at  the  son-owful  months  of  severance — the 
dreary,  dreary  days  in  which  she  had  mourned  him  as  one  dead ; 
and  cried,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  tenderaess, — 

"What  is  there  that  I  would  not  do  for  your  sake?  0  yes, 
yce,  I  will  come!  " 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  brave  girl !  You  remember  that  line  I 
marked  in  your  Tennyson — *  Trust  me  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all  ?  * 
You  shall  never  repent  your  confidence,  my  sweetest.  And 
we  shall  soon  bring  the  roses  back  to  those  poor  pale  cheeks.  Do 
you  know,  Gracey,  this  dull  farmhouse  Ufe  was  killing  you  ?  " 

They  parted  at  last,  after  settling  everything — parted  because 
Grace  dared  stay  no  longer,  and  would  have,  as  it  was,  a  lost 
hour  to  account  for  in  the  best  way  she  could  to  her  aunt.  This 
was  Thursday,  November  the  4th ;  on  Thursday,  November  the 
nth,  Grace  was  to  slip  out  of  the  house  quietly  at  seven  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  her  uncle  would  have  finished  his  breakfast,  and 
gone  out  on  his  rounds  of  inspection ;  and  her  aunt  would  be 
busy  in  the  dairy.  She  was  to  slip  quietly  away,  by  these  very 
lanes.  The  distance  to  Kingsbury  was  an  hour's  walk  at  most; 
and  by  the  turnstile  that  divided  the  lane  from  the  road  that 
skirted  the  common  she  would  find  her  lover  with  a  vehicle, 
ready  to  spirit  her  off.     It  vjould  be  safest  for  him  not  to  ooma 
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nearer  Brierwood  than  this,  or  lie  would  have  willingly  spared 
her  the  lonely  walk  in  the  chill  winter  morning. 

Even  after  her  graver  objections  had  been  met  and  conquered) 
Grace  did  not  yield  her  consent  to  this  arrangement  without 
Borne  feeble  womanly  protest  upon  the  si^bject  of  wedding-clothes. 

"To  come  away  like  that!  "  she  said.  "  without  any  luggage, 
irithout  anything !  It  seems  dreadful.  When  my  old  school- 
fellow Amy  Morris,  the  doctor's  daughter,  nvctrried,  she  had  three 
great  trunkfuls  of  clothes.  I  saw  the  dresses — 0,  so  many ! 
and  she  was  six  months  having  things  made.  And  then  theio 
was  her  wedding-dress — white  silk.  What  am  I  to  be  married 
VI,  Hubert  ?  " — her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  pronounce*? 
iiis  Christian  name;  it  was  almost  the  first  time  she  had  so 
addressed  him — "  What  am  I  to  be  married  in,  Hubert,  if  1 
come  away  hke  that  P  "  she  asked  shyly. 

The  question,  so  innocently  spoken,  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  feel  liimself  a  scoundrel,  and 
yet  hold  firmly  to  the  purpose  which  he  knows  is  infamous. 

"  My  dear  love,"  he  said,  after  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause — 
interval  enough  for  a  whisper  from  his  better  angel — "do  you 
think  I  should  love  you  any  better  for  three  boxes  of  clothes,  or 
for  the  finest  wedding-gown  a  French  milliner  could  make  you? 
Remember  that  story  of  patient  Grisel  I  read  you  one  day. 
It  was  in  her  utter  lowliness  and  humiUty  that  fair  young 
wife  seemed  sweetest  to  her  stern  husband.  I  will  love  you  as 
her  knight  loved  Enid,  dear,  in  a  faded  silk.  Burden  yourself 
with  nothing  next  Thursday  morning.  It  will  be  my  delight 
and  pride  to  buy  you  all  manner  of  prettinesses — from  ivory- 
back  (^d  brushes  for  that  beautiful  hair,  to  glass  sUppers  hke  Cin- 
derella's, if  you  choose." 

He  spoke  lightly,  anxious  to  conceal  feelings  that  were  by  no 
means  of  the  lightest,  and  won  a  faint  smile  from  Grace  Eed- 
mayne,  to  whom  his  most  trivial  remark  seemed  the  very  essence 
of  cleverness.  She  would  come.  All  her  doubts  and  fears  and 
Uttle  difiiculties  resolved  themselves  into  that  one  question, 
"  What  is  there  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  for  your  sake  ?" 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  the  business  was  settled.  They  had 
walked  on  to  Kingsbury,  where  Grace  gave  her  aunt's  message 
to  the  family  grocer,  while  Mr.  Walgrave  waited  for  her  outside 
the  shop.  This  being  done,  he  walked  back  with  her  through 
the  lanes  and  fields  till  they  were  very  olose  to  Brierwood, 
talking  of  the  future  all  the  time — that  future  which  was  to 
be  a  very  bright  one,  according  to  Hubert  Walgrave.  In  sight 
of  the  old  farmhouse,  where  lights  were  gleaming  from  the  lowei 
windows,  they  parted. 

"  Only  for  a  week.  d*»iiing,"  he  whispered,  as  he  kissed  tho  palo 
cold  face. 
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She  did  not  answer  him ;  and  he  felt  that  she  was  shivering. 

"  My  dearest  girl,  be  brave,"  he  said  cheerily.  "  It  is  not  sucb 
a  hard  road  to  happiness  after  all ;  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  ^ 
mine  if  your  future  life  is  not  all  happineaa." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

BEYOND     HIS     KEACH. 

Nothing  happened  to  prevent  Grace  Redmayne's  elopement, 
and  having  once  given  her  promise,  she  had  no  thought  of  break- 
ing it.  Her  fate  was  sealed  from  that  moment  in  the  lane  when 
she  said,  "  I  will  come."  To  break  faith  with  him  was  a  crime 
she  could  not  contemplate.  Yet  throughout  the  intervening 
week  she  keenly  felt  any  little  kindness,  any  show  of  interest  or 
motherly  care,  from  sharj)-tongued  aunt  Hannah,  and  was  moved 
to  tears  more  than  once  by  her  uncle's  rough  tenderness. 

She  was  going  from  them  almost  for  ever,  she  thought.  It 
was  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Walgrave— who  was  a  proud  man, 
she  fancied,  despite  his  fi-ieudly  ways  at  Brierwood — would  allow 
his  wile  to  associate  much  with  her  homely  kinsfolk. 

"He  will  not  part  me  from  my  father,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  That  would  be  too  cruel.  But  I  don't  suppose  he  will  let  me 
see  my  uncle  and  aunt  very  often." 

She  suffered  bitterly  during  that  brief  interval — suffered  sharp 
agonies  of  self-reproach,  feeling  herself  the  vilest  of  deceivers. 
If  the  time  had  been  longer,  she  could  hardly  have  borne  up 
against  all  this  mental  misery,  and  held  to  her  promise.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Walgrave  had  foreseen  this  when  he  made  the  time  so 
short.  She  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  under  thie  burden  of 
secret  care — spent  her  nights  in  watching  for  the  morning,  hej 
days  in  a  strange  unsettled  state ;  wandering  about  the  farm  in 
the  chill  November  weather;  creeping  in  and  out  of  the  rooms — 
touching  familiar  things  absently — wondeiing  when  she  should 
see  them  again.  The  piano  which  her  father  had  given  her — the 
dear  old  piano  which  she  had  been  so  i:)roud  of  possessing  as  hei 
very  own — would  her  husband  let  her  send  for  that  by  and  by, 
when  they  were  settled  in  their  new  home  ?  Not  the  finest 
grand  that  Erard  or  Broadwood  ever  made  could  be  so  precious 
to  her  as  this  clumsy  old  cottage,  by  a  nameless  manufacturer. 

Their  maiTiage  was  to  be  secret,  he  had  told  her;  but  what 
did  that  mean  ?  Secret  so  far  as  his  world  was  concerned,  she 
supposed ;  not  secret  from  hers.  He  had  given  her  permission 
to  say  what  she  pleased  to  her  aunt  in  her  farewell  letter,  except 
m  that  one  matter  of  his  name.  And  by  and  by,  when  their 
honeymoon  wr\s  over,  he  would  bring  her  to  Brierwood  to  ses 
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her  aunt  and  uncle,  perhaps.  She  brightened  at  the  thought. 
How  proud  she  would  be  to  appear  before  them,  leaning  on  hia 
arm !  how  proud  they  must  needs  feel  to  see  her  manied  to  a 
gentleman !  and  would  it  not  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  her 
father,  on  his  coming  home,  to  find  his  darling  had  achieved  sucb 
high  fortune  P 

So  in  a  sirange  flutter  of  doubt  and  fear,  lightened  now  and 
then  by  brief  flashes  of  hopefulness,  the  days  went  by  until  ths 
cheerless  morning  wliich  was  to  see  Grace  Redmayue's  farewell 
to  Brierwood.  On  the  previous  night  she  made  no  attempt  to 
rest — what  rest  had  she  had  since  that  meeting  in  the  lane  ? — 
nay,  had  she  ever  known  pure  and  perfect  repose  after  that  fatal 
hour  in  which  she  first  loved  Hubert  Walgrave  ?  She  had  het 
■ttnall  preparations  to  make,  and  trifling  as  these  were,  in  her 
fluttered  and  nervous  slate  of  mind,  they  occupied  a  long  time. 
She  packed  a  carpet-bag  with  the  things  which  seemed  most 
essential  for  her  to  take.  She  had  no  elaborate  travelling-bag 
bristling  with  silver-gilt  lids  and  stoppers,  like  a  small  battery  of 
guns,  such  as  Miss  Vallory  consiaered  indispensable  for  the 
briefest  journey.  Her  chief  treasures  were  a  huge  workbox  and 
desk,  inlaid  with  brass,  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and 
had  been  esteemed  very  costly  and  splendid  articles  in  their  time. 
Those  she  left  behind  her  with  a  sigh  of  regret.  How  many 
little  girlish  treasures — shreds  of  ribbon  and  morsels  of  lace, 
cornelian  necklaces  and  silver  bodkins — she  had  hoarded  in  the 
eecret  recesses  of  these  receptacles  !  She  fancied  she  would  have 
made  a  more  dignified  entrance  into  her  new  life  armed  with 
that  desk  and  workbox,  nor  had  she  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
the  brass-inlaid  mahogany  boxes  were  splendours  of  a  by 
gone  age. 

There  was  her  wedding-dress  to  prepare  too,  in  the  quiet  hours 
of  that  long  night,  when  the  rushing  and  scufiling  of  mica 
behind  the  wainscot  seemed  awful  in  the  deadly  stillness  of  the 
house — the  dress  which,  in  her  perfect  innocence  and  trustfulness, 
she  fondly  hoped  to  wear,  standing  before  God's  altar,  to  be  made 
Hubert  Walgrave's  wife.  It  must  needs  be  the  same  dress  in 
which  she  travelled,  since  he  had  forbidden  her  to  cumber  herself 
with  luggage.  She  laid  it  out  on  her  bed  with  dainty  care — a 
turned  and  somewhat  faded  silk,  which  her  father  had  bought 
her  for  a  birthday  present  three  years  ago,  and  which  had  never 
been  deposed  from  its  proud  position  as  her  "best"  dress — a 
garment  to  be  worn  upon  half  a  dozen  fine  Sundays  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  at  about  half  a  dozen  small  festive  gatherings  in  the 
winter.  It  had  been  a  bright  peach  colour — a  mauve,  Richard 
RedmajTie  had  called  it — when  new,  but  had  been  toned  down 
by  midsummer  sunsiiine  and  long  laying  up  in  lavender.  She 
had  sewn  her  choicest  pieces  of  thread°lace — heirlooms,  and  jel* 
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low  with  age — ou  the  ueok  aud  sleeves,  and  she  had  taken  o\^  A 
little  white  crape  shawl  of  her  mother's  to  wear  over  hei 
shoulders.  Tliis,  with  her  summer  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  new 
white  ribbon,  which  she  had  bought  by  stealth,  would  not  be  so 
bad,  she  thought.  A  large  shepherd's-i^laid  shawl  would  covei 
this  festal  attire  during  the  journey,  and  a  black  veil  would  sub- 
due the  brightness  of  the  new  ribbon  on  her  bonnet.  She  was 
pleased  to  think  that  she  had  planned  everything  so  well. 

She  had  her  letter  to  write  after  this,  and  that  labour  was  not 
an  easy  one.  She  knew  nothing  of  where  she  was  going,  or  at 
what  church  she  was  to  be  married ;  or  whether  it  was  to  be  on 
the  day  of  her  flight  or  the  next  day.  After  many  ineffectual 
attempts,  she  wrote  briefly : 

"  Dearest  aunt  Hannah, — Pray  do  not  be  angry,  or  let  uncle 
James  be  angry  with  me.  I  am  going  away  to  be  married  to  a 
gentleman.  We  are  to  be  married  in  London ;  but  as  our  mar- 
riage is  to  be  kept  quite  secret  for  the  present,  I  cannot  tell  you 
any  more  yet  awhile — I  dare  not  even  tell  you  his  name.  I  shall 
write  to  my  father  by  the  next  mail,  to  beg  his  forgiveness  for 
buying  taken  this  step  without  waiting  for  his  consent.  God 
bless  you,  dearest  aunt,  and  all  at  Brierwood!  Forgive  me  for 
my  many  faults  and  shortcomings  in  the  past,  and  beUeve  me 
to  be  ever  and  ever  your  grateful  and  affectionate  niece, 

"Grace  Redmatn£.** 

She  dressed  herself  by  candle-light,  a  little  while  after  the 
ancient  eight-day  clock  on  the  stairs  had  struck  five.  0,  what  a 
sweet  face  that  was  which  the  old-fashioned  looking-glass  re- 
flected !  what  a  pale  wild-rose-hke  beauty,  and  how  little  of  earth 
there  was  in  it !  The  next  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  there  waa 
to  be  a  change  upon  the  fair  girhsh  face,  and  even  less  of  earth- 
ILnesB. 

It  seemed  a  long  walk  from  Brierwood  to  Kingsbury  through 
the  white  fog  of  that  November  morning.  A  year  ago  and 
Grace  Redmayne  had  seldom  known  what  it  was  to  flag  or  tire 
upon  that  familiar  journey;  but  to-day,  with  a  thick  mist 
brooding  over  the  landscape,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
going  through  a  strange  country.  Once  she  stojjped  by  a  Uttle 
gate,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head  for  a  moment  or  two,  trying 
to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to  overcome  the  dream-like  feeUng 
which  made  everything  appear  unreal. 

"  Am  I  really  going  to  meet  him — really  going  to  be  married?' 
she  said  to  herself,  "  or  am  I  walking  in  my  sleep  ?  " 

At  last  she  came  to  the  turnstile  by  the  common,  fully  bo« 
iieving  that  the  walk  had  taken  her  three  hours,  and  fearinj^ 
that  her  lover  would  have  lost  patience  and  gone  away,  leayici^ 
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her  to  return  to  Brierwood  ignominiously,  in  the  face  of  thai 

farewell  letter. 

Iso,  he  was  standing  by  the  turnstile,  and  received  her  joy- 
ously, with  outstretched  arms  and  a  bright  smile. 

"  My  sweetest,  you  are  better  than  punctuality  itself  I "  he 
exclaimed.  *'  You  are  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time." 

"  What,"  she  cried,  bewildered,  "  isn't  it  very,  very  late  ?  " 

"  No,  Gracey,  very  early — a  quarter  to  eight.  I  was  here  haL 
an  hour  too  soon." 

"It  seemed  so  long,"  she  said,  with,  a  wondering  look;  "I 
thought  I  should  be  hours  too  late." 

"  You  were  nervous  and  excited,  darling.  You  have  brough* 
your  carpet-bag  too,  in  spite  of  all  I  said,  and  much  too  heavy 
for  those  fragile  arms  to  carry.  Come,  dear,  yon  had  bettel 
jump  in  at  once.     There's  a  nasty  drizzling  rain." 

There  was,  and  Grace  had  been  walking  through  the  rain  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  The  fly 
from  Tunbridge  was  waiting.  Mr.  Walgrave  handed  her  in, 
wrapped  her  tenderly  in  a  fleecy  carriage  rug  that  was  the  very 
essence  of  warmth,  and  they  drove  otf  briskly  along  the  soft 
miry  road  to  the  railway  station,  where  there  were  ve^  few 
people  waiting  for  the  fast  up  train.  It  was  not  a  bright  morn- 
ing for  an  elopement,  the  wmte  mists  had  slowly  melted  away, 
leaving  a  gloomy  landscape  blurred  with  rain,  under  a  low  dim 
sky ;  but  for  Grace  it  was  a  journey  through  fairyland,  the  first- 
class  railway  carriage  an  enchanter's  car  rather  than  a  common 
earthly  conveyance.  Was  she  not  with  him  ?  And  he  was  so 
kind  and  tender,  so  thoughtful,  so  anxious  for  her  comfort. 

Even  though  London-bridge  terminus  was  a  somewhat  dirty 
and  dispiriting  place  to  arrive  at,  the  gii-l's  spirits  did  not  falter. 
All  fear,  all  doubt  had  vanished  out  of  her  mind,  now  sh-'^  was 
with  him.  He  was  so  good,  so  noble !  Who  could  be  >asfl 
enough  to  doubt  him ! 

It  was  only  ten  o'clock  when  they  alighted  at  London-brid,<?e. 
Hubert  Walgrave  put  Grace  into  a  cab,  gave  some  brief  directit^j 
to  the  cabman,  and  they  drove  ofi"  in  a  north-westerly  directioa. 

"  Are  we  going  to  drive  straight  to  the  church  P  "  Grace  asked* 
wondering  whether  she  would  be  able  to  take  off  her  veil  and 
outer  shawl,  and  arrange  her  bonnet  in  the  vestry. 

"No,  dear;  I  am  going  to  show  you  our  house  first,  and  to 
say  a  few  serious  words  to  you." 

His  face  was  turned  a  little  towards  the  window  as  he  spoke. 

*'  Our  house !  "  she  cried,  with  chUdish  deUght ;  "  are  wo  really 
going  to  have  a  house  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  dearest ,  we  mnst  live  somewhere,  you  know.  We 
Are  cot  like  tie  birdd  of  the  air,  and  as  I  cannot  leave  London 
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K.t  this  tame  of  year,  I  have  set  up  our  household  gods  in  {ha, 
suburbs.  I  think  you  will  like  the  nest  I  have  chosen,  Qracey 
dear." 

"  How  can  I  help  liking  it,  if  you  do  P  " 

"A  true  wife's  answer  I"  he  said,  emiling  at  the  bright 
spiritual  face. 

Her  heart  thrilled  at  the  word. 

"  Your  wife,"  she  murmured  softly.  "  How  sweet  the  name 
sounds ! " 

"Yes,  darling;  it  has  been  a  sacred  name  ever  since  the  day* 
when  Eve  bore  it — yet  there  was  neither  church  nor  law  to  give 
it  to  her.  It  is  a  word  of  deeper  meaning  than  narrow-minded 
bigots  think." 

The  speech  might  have  alarmed  another  woman,  in  so  dubious 
a  position  as  Grace  Redmayne's;  but  over  her  pure  mind  it 
passed  like  a  summer  breath  across  deep  water,  without  leaving 
a  ripple. 

"  You  were  never  in  town  before,  were  you,  Grace  ?  "  her  lovei 
asked  lightly.  It  was  not  time  yet  for  that  serious  talk  he  had 
spoken  of  just  now. 

"Once  only;  father  brought- me,  and  we  went  to  see  the 
Tower  and  St.  Paul's." 

He  pointed  out  churches  and  buildings  as  they  passed.  They 
seemed  to  be  a  long  time  in  the  streets,  and  as  they  went  through 
Gray's-inn-lane,  by  King's-cross,  and  the  wild  wastes  beyond^ 
which  formed  at  that  time  an  arid  desert  of  newly-begun  rail- 
way-arches, given  over  to  desolation  and  bill-stickers — Grace 
hardly  saw  the  metropolis  in  its  most  dignified  aspect.  She 
wondered  a  little  that  country  people  could  be  so  delighted  with 
London;  but  after  passing  the  architectural  splendours  of  Kent- 
ish-town, where  the  highest  developeraent  of  the  builder's  art 
was  manifest  in  corner  public-houses,  they  began  to  ascend 
Highgate-rise,  which  Grace  thought  pretty,  and  something  like 
the  outskirts  of  Tunbridge. 

They  stopped  at  a  cottage  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill — a  toy 
dwelling-place  of  the  gothic  order — with  tiny  mullioned  windows 
below,  and  miniature  oriels  above ;  just  the  kind  of  house  to  de- 
Hght  a  girl  of  nineteen,  unawakened  to  the  consideration  of  ccal- 
cellar,  wash-house,  and  dustbin,  or  to  the  question  whether  the 
architect  had  so  placed  his  kitchen  that  the  smell  of  the  dinner 
must  needs  pervade  the  drawing-room.  It  was  one  of  those 
bewitching  habitations  which  look  ravishing  in  a  drawing,  and 
concentrate  in  a  small  compass  all  possible  inconveniences  of 
domestic  architecture. 

Mr.  Walgrave  dismissed  the  cab,  and  took  Grace  and  her 
carpet-bag  across  a  few  square  yards  of  garden  into  a  tiny  hall, 
<ina  then  into  a  drp^wing-room — Kuch   a   drawina-room.  Grar* 
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cluaped  her  hands  and  looked  round  her  with  a  (Try  of  rap- 
ture. 

Her  lover  Lad  not  been  idle  during  his  week  of  preparation. 
He  had  sent  in  hothouse  Howers  enough  to  fill  a  small  conser- 
vatory, and  to  make  the  little  room  a  positive  bower.  He  had 
bought  things  with  a  man's  reckless  hand.  One  of  the  small 
sofas  was  loaded  with  silk-mercer's  parcels,'one  of  the  side  tables 
was  heaped  with  perfumery,  hairbrushes,  fans,  diamond-cut 
sceitt-bottles,  Uttle  French  shppers  with  big  cherry-coloured 
bows,  boxes  of  pale  lavender  gloves,  everything  piled  up  pell- 
mell,  and  the  papers  that  had  enveloped  them  thrown  in  a  heap 
into  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"  You  see  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  Grace,"  he  said,  opening 
one  of  the  sUk-mercer's  parcels,  and  showing  her  half  a  dozen 
dresses,  such  dresses  as  she  could  hardly  have  imagined  out  of  a 
fairy  tale.  "  Of  course  there  are  no  end  of  things  I  did  not 
know  how  to  buy ;  but  you  can  drive  d.iwn  to  the  West-end  this 
afternoon  and  select  those  for  yourself" 

*'  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  "  the  girl  cried,  standing  by  with 
clasped  hands,  while  he  unfolded  the  glistening  silk  dresses  one 
after  another,  and  flung  them  in  billows  of  brightness  at  her  feet 
— blue,  rose,  peach,  maize,  pearly  gray,  not  a  useful  colour 
among  them,  chosen  with  a  man's  eye  for  mere  prettiness  in  the 
abstract. 

She  stood  hke  Margajet  looking  at  her  jewels  in  the  cottage 
chamber,  and  with  the  tempter  by  her  side. 

"  O,  how  lovely,  how  lovely !  But,  0,  please  stop,  you  are 
spoiling  them    "  she  cried,  agonised  by  his  clumsiness. 

He  trampled  ruthlessly  on  the  silks,  and  took  her  to  his  breast 
and  kissed  her. 

"  My  dear  one,  it  is  you  who  are  lovely !  "  he  whispered ;  "  do 
70U  think  I  shall  admire  you  any  more  for  these  paltry  auxilia- 
ries? But  it  is  worth  all  the  silk  dresses  in  Regent-street  to  see 
the  light  in  your  face  as  you  look  at  them." 

She  disengaged  herself  from  him  gently. 

"  Hubert,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  clock  on  the  mantelpiece, 
■'  isn't  it  time  for  us  to  go  to  church  ?  I  have  heard  my  father 
6ay  that  people  can't  be  married  after  twelve  o'clock  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose in  London  it's  different." 

"  London  means  liberty,  Grace.  People  who  live  in  London 
hold  themselves  accountable  for  their  actions  to  their  own  coa- 
iciences,  not  to  their  next-door  neighbour." 

He  glanced  behind  him  to  see  that  the  door  was  shut,  went  ■ 
jver  to  it  even  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact,  and  then  came 
back  to  Grace  with  a  sudden  seriousness  in  his  face  and  manner. 
,  He  took  both  her  hands,  and  looked  down  at  her  gravely  and 
tenderly. 
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"  Grace,'*  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  put  your  affection  to  the 
Crucial  test.  You  pretend  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  think 
you  aie;  but  after  all  you  are  little  more  than  a  schoolgirl,  fif- 
teen years  my  junior,  and  the  love  may  be  shallow — only  a  fancy 
perhaps  at  best." 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  she  cried  vehemently  ;  "  it  was  no  fancy.  1 
was  breaking  my  heart  when  you  came  to  me." 

"Now,  Grace,  God  knows  I  love  you  as  dearly  as  ever  man 
loved  woman,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  sacri- 
fice for  your  sake ;  but " 

He  paused,  choked  by  a  sudden  huskiness,  perhaps  arrested 
also  by  something  in  the  face  looking  up  at  him,  which  whitened 
to  the  h'ps. 

"  But  what  ?  "  Grace  Redmayne  asked  slowly. 

"  I  cannot  marry  you.  Your  home  shall  be  as  bright  a  on« 
as  wife  ever  had,  your  lover  as  devoted  as  ever  husband  on  thi» 
earth.  Nothing  but  the  empty  form  shall  be  wanting ;  and  oui 
union  must  needs  be  all  the  more  sacred  to  me  because  it  will  be 
c-onsecrated  by  a  sacrifice  on  your  part.  I  will  love  you  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  Grace,  but  I  cannot  marry  you." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly,  with  wide-open  eyes  that  seemed 
to  him  to  grow  unnaturally  large,  and  then  change  to  a  lighter 
colour  as  she  looked.  Her  white  lips  moved,  as  if  she  tried  to 
echo  his  words,  in  sheer  amazement ;  but  no  sound  came  from 
them  save  a  Uttle  chokuig  cry,  with  which  she  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

Hubert  Walgrave  remembered  the  scene  of  the  viper  in  Cleve- 
don  Chase.  He  knelt  down  and  raised  her  gently,  with  her  head 
upon  his  knee,  calling  loudly  for  helj). 

The  domestic  otiices  were  not  remote,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  newly-hired  servants  were  lurking  a  little  nearer  than  their 
legitimate  abiding  place.  A  young  woman  rushed  into  th< 
room,  shrieked,  glanced  at  the  heap  of  tumbled  silks,  jumped  a\ 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  her  master  and  mistress  had  been 
quan'elhng,  and  then  began  the  usual  formula  in  fainting  cases. 

Without  any  effect,  however.  Grace  Eedmayne  lay  Hke  a 
statue,  white  and  cold,  with  her  head  upon  her  lover's  knee. 

"  She  is  in  the  habit  of  fainting  in  this  way,"  Mr.  Walgrave 
said  nervously ;  "it's  constitutional.  But  I  think  3'ou'd  better 
send  for  the  nearest  doctor.  Quick,  quick ! — good  God,  woman, 
what  are  you  staring  at ! " 

The  hou8ema,id  Ued  to  the  cook,  whom  she  dispatched  in  quest 
of  a  surgeon.  Mr.  Walgrave  lift(?d  the  statue-like  form  with  an 
eff'ort,  and  placed  it  gently  on  the  sofa.  He  knelt  down  and 
laid  his  hand  above  the  heart.  Great  heavens,  what  an  awfuJ 
ftillness !  He  bent  his  earT  5;)wn  to  the  girl's  breast  and  lis* 
iened,  but  could  heai  no  sound;  and  in  a  midden  tcn-or  rushed 
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to  tu«  bel],  rang  violently,  and  then  caxie  back,  to  fling  more 
water  over  the  pallid  face. 

It  was  something  worse  than  pallid.  What  was  that  ccild 
Wuish  shade  which  crept  over  it  as  he  looked  ? 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
local  surgeon  came  in,  pushed  him  aside  unceremoniously,  and 
stooped  down  to  examine  the  patient. 

"  Good  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  the  briefest  scrutiny,  "  a 
case  of  heart-disease.     She  is  dead!  " 
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All  through  the  long  dead  hours  of  the  night,  and  after  the 
cheerless  winter  morning  hud  crept  in  through  the  close-drawc 
yrenetians,  Hubert  Walgrave  sat  alone  in  the  dainty  little  draw- 
ing-roon,  littered  with  the  things  he  had  bought  for  Grace 
Redmayne,  gay  with  hothouse  flowers  that  languished  in  the 
close  atmosphere,  fairy  roses  aud  waxen  camellias  which  her 
hands  were  to  have  tended. 

She  lay  upstairs,  in  the  pretty  white-draperied  bedchamber 
that  was  to  have  been  her  own — lay  with  her  hands  folded  oi 
her  Ijreast,  more  lovely  than  he  could  have  supposed  it  possible 
for  death  to  be.  The  two  servant-maids,  and  a  weird  old  woman 
who  came  he  knew  not  whence,  had  summoned  him  to  see  her, 
when  their  dismal  ofiice  had  been  done  ;  and  he  had  stood  alone 
Ly  the  white  bed,  looking  down  at  her,  tearless — with  a  counte- 
nance that  seemed  more  rigid  than  her  own. 

He  stayed  there  for  a  long  time — knelt  down  and  tried  to 
fashion  a  prayer,  but  could  not ;  he  had  not  command  enough 
over  himself  to  shape  thoughts  or  words  into  aiiy  given  form. 
There  was  a  confusion  in  his  mind  which  in  all  his  life  had  never 
before  oppressed  him.  Once  he  bent  over  the  cold  hands,  and 
covered  them  with  passionate  kisses. 

"  My  angel,  my  dove,  come  back  to  me!"  he  cried;  "I  will 
lot  believe  that  you  are  dead." 

But  that  awful  coldness,  that  utter  stillness,  gave  him  an 
pgony  that  was  more  than  he  could  endure.  He  turned  away, 
and  went  back  to  the  room  below,  where  he  sat  alone  till  morning, 
with  scarcely  a  change  of  posture,  thinking  of  what  he  had  done. 

To  say  that  if  he  could  have  brought  her  back  to  Ufe  he  would 
have  married  her,  would  have  flung  every  hope  of  worldly  ad- 
vancement, every  consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  mankind  to 
the  winds,  is  to  say  very  little.    Looking  back  now  at  his  conduct^ 
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m  the  light  of  this  calamity,  he  wondered  how  he  could  evei 
have  counted  the  cost  of  any  sacrifice  that  he  might  be  called  on 
to  make  for  Grace  Redmayue. 

"  I  loved  her  vrith  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  as  1  never  loved  before,  as  I  never  can  hope  to  love  again. 
What  more  had  I  to  consider?  The  loss  of  a  fortune — a  wife's 
fortune  ?  What !  a^a  I  such  a  sordid  wretch  as  to  hold  that 
worth  the  cost  of  a  wrong  done  to  h^r?  But,  0  God,  how  could 
I  think  that  I  should  kill  her  ?  I  meant  to  be  so  true  and  loyal 
to  her.     I  meant  to  make  her  life  so  bright." 

He  looked  round  at  the  scattered  silken  stuiFs,  lying  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor  as  he  had  kicked  them  aside  when  Grace  fell — the 
flowers  and  glove-boxes,  and  fans  and  scent-bottles ;  looked  at 
them  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  I  have  been  taught  that  women  only  care  for  these  things," 
he  said  to  himself;  "  and  yet  a  few  heartless  words  of  mine 
killed  her." 

He  thought  of  all  his  plans,  which  had  seemed  to  him  so 
reasonable,  so  generous  even,  in  regard  to  Grace;  this  dainty 
suburban  home,  an  orderly  little  establishment — no  stint  of  any- 
thing that  makes  life  pleasant — a  carriage  perhaps,  for  his 
darling.  His  professional  income  was  increasing  daily,  he  saw 
himself  on  the  high  road  to  distinction,  and  could  afibrd  to 
regulate  his  life  upon  a  liberal  scale. 

And  for  his  marriage  with  Augusta  Vallory  ?  That  was  not  to 
be  given  up — only  deferred  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  when  it 
did  take  place,  it  would  be  like  some  royal  marriages  on  record,  a 
cfremouial  pohtical  alliance,  which  would  leave  his  heart  free  for 
G  race. 

But  she  was  gone,  and  he  felt  himself  something  worse  than  a 
murderer. 

There  was  an  inquest  next  day,  t»,J  unspeakable  horror  to 
Dubert  Walgrave;  but  he  had  grown  strangely  calm  by  this 
lime,  and  regulated  his  conduct  with  extreme  prudence. 

He  had  taken  the  house  and  engaged  the  seiwants  under  the 
name  of  Walsh.  Before  the  coroner  he  stated  that  the  young 
lady  who  had  died  yesterday  was  his  sister  Grace  Walsh.  The 
housemaid  had  heard  him  call  her  Grace  while  they  were  both 
trying  to  restore  her,  so  any  concealment  of  the  Christian  name 
would  have  been  impossible.  He  had  been  down  in  to  the  country 
lo  fetch  her  from  a  boarding-school,  whence  she  was  coming  to 
keep  house  for  him.     She  was  his  only  sister,  aged  nineteen. 

The  case  was  a  very  simple  one.  There  had  been  a  post- 
mortem examination,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  sufiiciently 
obvious. 

"There  was  organic  disease,"  the  doctor  said,  and  then  weijf 
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on  to  give  his  technical  explanation  of  the  case.  "  It  was  the 
excitement  of  coming  home  to  her  brother,  no  doubt,  that  pre- 
cipitated matters.  But  she  could  hardly  have  lived  many  years 
— a  sudden  shock  might  at  any  time  have  killed  her." 

"  There  could  have  been  no  sudden  shock  in  this  case,  though,*^ 
remarked  the  coroner;  "there  could  be  nothing  of  a  sudden  or 
startling  character  in  a  prearranged  meeting  between  brother  and 
sister !" 

"  Probably  not,"  replied  the  medical  man ;  "  but  extreme  ex- 
citement, a  feverish  expectation  of  some  event  long  hoped  for, 
emancipation  from  school-Ufe,  and  so  on,  might  have  the  same 
fatal  effect.  The  nature  was  evidently  extremely  sensitive. 
There  are  physiological  signs  of  that." 

"  Was  your  sister  much  excited  yesterday,  Mr.  Walsh?  "  ask^xJ 
the  coroner. 

"  Yes ;  she  was  considerably  excited — she  had  a  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive nature." 

The  housemaid  was  examined,  and  confirmed  her  master's 
story.  They  had  both  supposed  the  young  lady  had  only  fainted. 
Mr.  Walsh  said  she  was  subject  to  fainting-fits. 

The  coroner  was  quite  satisfied;  everything  was  done  with 
extreme  consideration  for  the  feeHngs  of  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was 
e\'idently  a  gentleman.  Verdict :  "  Heart-disease,  or  fatal 
syncope." 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  day  of  her  flight,  Grace 
Redmayne  was  laid  quietly  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  of 
Ilrtlieridge,  Herts— a  village  as  picturesque  and  sequestered  as 
any  rural  nook  in  the  green  heart  of  the  midland  shires. 

M  r.  Walgrave  had  a  horror  of  cemeteries,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  solemn  business  of  interment  is  performed  in  those 
metrfii)olises  of  the  dead.  He  chose  the  most  rustic  spot  that  he 
could  find  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Highgate,  the  spot 
.that  soeraed  to  him  most  in  consonance  with  the  character  of  his 
beloved  dead. 

And  so  ended  his  love-story.  Afar  off  there  hung  a  dark  im- 
pending cloud — trouble  which  might  arise  for  him  m  the  future 
^iit  of  this  tragedy.  But  he  told  himself  that,  if  Fortune 
it^vonred  him,  he  might  escape  all  that.  The  one  great  fact  was 
his  loss,  and  that  seemed  to  him  very  heavy. 

The  business  of  life  had  to  go  on  nevertheless,  the  great  Car- 
dimum  case  came  on,  and  Hubert  Walgrave  reaped  the  reward 
of  !i  good  deal  of  solid  labour,  spoke  magnificently,  and  niade  a 
ccr.siderable  advance  in  nis  professional  career  by  the  time  the 
trial  was  over.  In  the  beginning  of  December  the  Acrop^is- 
8(111  a  re  house  emerged  from  its  state  of  hibernation,  and  began 
to  give  dinners — dimiere  to  whifh  Mr.  Walgrave  wau  in  duty 
bound  to  go. 
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When  he  called  upon  Miss  Vallory  after  one  of  these  bai/qaeta, 
ehe  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  a  band  on  his  hat. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  mourning,"  she  saiJ! ,  "  You  did 
not  tell  me  that  you  had  lost  any  one." 

"  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble  you  about  h  since  the 
person  was  a  stranger  to  you,  and  not  a  near  relation  of  miae." 

"Not  a  near  relation!  but  your  hatband  is  as  deep  as  a 
widower's — as  deep  as  that  of  a  widower  who  means  to  marry 
again  almost  immediately,  for  they  always  wear  the  deepest." 

"  Is  it  P  "  asked  Mr.  Walgrave  with  a  faint  smile;  "  I  told  the 
hatter  to  put  on  a  band.     I  gave  no  directions  as  to  width.' 

"  But  tell  me  aU  about  your  relation,  Hubert,  You  must 
know  that  I  am  interested  in  everything  that  concerns  you. 
Was  it  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt  P" 

"  Neither ;  only  a  distant  cousin." 

"  But  really  now,  Hubert,  that  hatband  is  absurd  for  a  distant 
cousin.  _  You  positively  must  have  it  altered." 

"  I  will  take  it  off_  altogether,  if  you  like,  my  dear.  After  all, 
these  '  customarv  suits  of  solemn  black'  are  only  '  the  trappings 
and  the  suits  of  woe.'  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  disrespect  in  not  wearing  mourning  for  a  person  you  have 
esteemed." 

_  "  Pray  don't  suppose  that  I  disapprove  of  mourning.  I  con- 
sider any  neglect  of  those  things  the  worst  possible  taste.  But 
a  distant  cousin,  hardly  a  relation  at  all — the  mourning  should 
be  approjoriate.     Did  your  cousin  die  in  London  ?" 

"  No ;  _  in  the  country."  He  saw  that  Miss  Vallory  was  going 
to  ask  him  where,  and  anticipated  her.     "  In  Shropshire." 

He  said  this  at  a  venture,  having  a  vague  idea  that  no  one 
knew  Shropshire. 

_  "  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Augusta ;  "  we  have  been  asked  to 
visit  friends  near  Bridgenorth :  but  I  have  never  been  in  Shrop- 
shire. Did  your  cousin  leave  you  any  money  P  Perhaps  that  is 
the  reason  of  your  deep  hatband." 

"My  cousin  left  me  nothing— but— but  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  death.     Ever^  loss  in  a  family  brings  us  that,  you  know." 

"  Of  course, — it  is  always  very  sad." 

The  Cardimum  case  being  a  marked  and  positive  triumph  for 
Hubert  Walgrave,  he  assumed  his  silk  gown  early  in  the  ens'u.g 
spring,  very  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  betrothed,  who  was 
really  proud  of  him,  and  anxious  for  his  advancement.  Was  he 
not  indeed  a  part  of  herself?  No  position  that  her  own  money 
could  obtain  for  her  would  satisfy  her  without  the  aid  of  sorao 
distinction  achieved  by  him.  She  knew  to  the  uttermost  what 
ftioney  could  and  could  not  purchase. 

There  was  a  familv  dinner  in  Acropolis- square  very  soon  aftei 
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Mr.  Walgi-ave's  advancement,  a  dinner  so  strictly  private  that 
evf  n  Weston  had  not  been  invited. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  want  half  an  honr'a  qniet  chat  with  you, 
Walgrave,"  Mr  Vallory  said,  when  Augusta  had  left  the  two 
gentlemen  alone  after  dinner ;  "  so  I  took  especial  care  there 
should  be  no  one  here  to-day  but  ourselves.  I  don't  like  to  ask 
you  to  come  and  see  me  at  the  office :  that  seems  ?o  confoundedly 
formal." 

"  At  any  place,  and  at  any  time,  I  should  be  happy  to  hold 
myself  at  your  disposal,"  Mr,  Walgrave  replied  politely. 

_"  Thanks ;  I  know  you  are  very  good,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing ;  but  I  wanted  a  friendly  talk,  you  see :  and  I  never  can  have 
half  an  hour  in  the  Old  Jewry  free  from  junior  partners  or  senior 
clerks  bobbing  in  and  out,  wanting  my  signature  to  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  or  to  know  whether  I  will  see  Mr.  Smith,  or  won't 
see  Mr.  Jones.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  my  dear  Walgrave, 
that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  you.  I  may  say  more  than 
pleased — surprised.  Not  that  I  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  your 
talents ;  no,  believe  me," — this  with  a  ponderous  patronage,  as 
if  he  feared  that  the  younger  man  might  perish  untimely  under 
the  fear  of  not  having  been  appreciated  by  him— "  no,  no,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  was  quite  aware  there  was  stuff  in  you,  but  did  not 
know  how  soon — ha,  ha  ! — you  might  turn  your  stuff  into  silk. 
I  did  not  expect  your  talents  to  bear  fruit  so  rapidly." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Hubert  Walgrave,  looking  steadily 
down  at  his  plate.  He  had  an  apprehension  of  what  was  com- 
ing, and  nerved  himself  to  meet  it.  It  was  his  fate;  the  destiny 
he  had  once  courted  eagerly,  set  all  his  wits  to  compass.  Why 
ahould  he  shrink  from  it  now  ?  What  was  there  to  come  be- 
tween him  and  Augusta  Vallory  ?    Nothing— but  a  ghost ! 

"Now  I  am  not  a  believer  in  long  engagements,"  continued 
Mr.  Vallory :  "  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I  look  at  things 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ever 
Been  any  good  come  of  them.  Sometimes  the  man  sees  some 
one  he  Hkes  better  than  the  girl  he's  engaged  to,  sometimes  the 
girl  sees  some  one  she  likes  better ;  neither  is  candid  enough  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  and  they  go  dawdhng  on,  pretending 
to  be  devoted  to  each  other,  and  ultimately  marry  without  a 
ha'porth  of  love  between  them." 

"  There  is  sound  philosophy  in  what  you  say,  no  doubt ;  but 
I  should  imagine  where  the  affection  is  sincere,  and  not  weakened 
by  separation,  time  should  strengthen  the  bond." 

"  Tes,  when  a  man  and  woman  are  married,  and  know  that 
the  bondage  is  a  permanent  business.  Now  when  you  first  pro- 
posed ^.o  my  daughter,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  position  aa 
a  young  woman  who  might  fairly  expect  to  make  a  much  better 
mat'^h,  I  told  yon  that  [  could  not  consent  to  your  marriage 
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until  you  had  achieved  some  standing  in  your  profession — incomo 
was  a  secondary  consideration  with  me.  Augusta  has  enough 
for  both." 

"  I  hope  I  made  you  understand  clearly  that  1  could  nevej 
uuhmit  to  a  position  of  dependence  on  my  wife?  "  Mr.  Walgravi 
said  hastily. 

"  Quite  so ;  but  yon  can't  help  absorbing  the  advantages  cl 
your  wife's  money.  Your  wife  can't  eat  turtle-soup  at  her  end 
of  the  table,  while  you  eat  mutton-broth  at  your  end.  Augusta 
is  not  a  girl  who  will  cut  her  coat  according  to  your  cloth.  She 
will  expect  the  surroundings  she  has  been  accustomed  to  from 
her  cradle;  and  she  will  expect  you  to  share  them,  without 
question  as  to  whose  banking  account  contributes  the  most  to 
the  expenses  of  the  household.  What  she  has  a  right  to  expect 
trora  her  husband  is  personal  distinction ;  and  as  I  believe  j^oii 
are  on  the  high  road  to  achieve  that,  I  give  my  full  permissio;; 
to  as  early  a  marriage  as  may  be  agreeable  to  you  both." 

Mr.  Walgrave  bowed,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  concession, 
without  any  outward  semblance  of  rapture ;  but  as  they  were 
both  Englishmen,  Mr.  Vallory  expected  no  such  demonstration. 
"  You  are  very  generous,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  younger  man 
quietly ;  "  I  am  Augusta's  slave  in  this  matter ;  her  will  is  mine." 
"  So  be  it.  I  leave  you  to  settle  the  business  between  you. 
But  tibere  is  one  point  that  I  may  as  well  explain  at  once — my 
late  partner  Harcross's  will  is  rather  a  remarkable  one,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  event  of  Augusta's  marriage.  He  was  a  peculiar 
man  in  many  ways,  my  old  friend  Harcross,  and  had  a  mon- 
stroas  reverence  for  his  own  name ;  not  that  he  ever  pretended 
that  any  Harcrosses  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  or  when  the 
Pouqueror  came  were  all  at  home,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
HiS  grandfather  was  a  self-made  man,  and  the  Harcrosses  were 
a  sturdy,  self-reUant  race,  with  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  their 
own  merits." 

Mr.  Walgrave  raised  his  eyebrows  a  little,  wondering  whither 
ell  this  rambling  talk  was  drifting. 

"  And  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,"  continued  Mr.  Vallory, 
"  my  good  friend  left  it  as  a  condition  of  his  bequest,  that  who- 
ever Augusta  married,  her  husband  should  assume  the  name  of 
Harcross.  Now  the  question  is,  shall  you  have  any  objection  to 
that  change  of  name  P  " 

Hubert  \Valgr;ive  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  raisov  is  eye 
brows  just  a  shade  higher. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  why  I  should  ooject,'*  he  said. 
"  ITie  proposition  seems  a  little  startling  at  first,  as  if  one  wew 
asked  to  dye  one's  hair,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  I  sup* 
\)>8e  any  shred  of  reputation  I  may  have  made  as  Walgrave 
\»ixl  stick  to  me  as  Harcross." 
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"  Decidedly,  my  dear  boy ;  we  will  talce  care  of  that,"  Mr 
Vallory  answered.  "  There  is  no  name  better  known  and 
respected  in  the  legal  profession  than  the  name  of  Harcross. 
As  Hubert  Wa] grave  you  may  be  a  very  clever  fellow;  but  as 
Hubert  Harcross  you  will  be  associated  with  one  of  the  oldest 
firms  in  the  Law  List.  You  will  be  no  loser  professionally  by 
the  change,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Then  I  am  ready  to  take  out  letters  patent  whenever  you 
and  Augusta  desire  me  to  do  so.  'Hubert  Walgrave  Harcross,' 
not  a  bad  signature  to  put  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  to  the  free  and 
independent  electors  of  Eatanswill,  when  I  go  in  for  a  seat  iu 
Parliament  by  and  by.  Hubert  Harcross — so  be  it !  What's  in 
a  name,  and  in  my  name  of  all  others,  that  I  should  cherish  it?" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RiCHArvD  eedmayne's  return. 

A  GREAT  ship  far  out  at  sea,  an  English  ship  homeward  bound, 
from  Melbourne  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  among  the  passen- 
gers on  board  her  one  Richard  Redmayne,  agriculturist,  gold- 
digger,  and  general  speculator,  saiUng  back  to  the  home  of  his 
forefathers. 

He  is  returning  to  England  sooner  than  he  had  hoped  to 
return  by  at  least  a  year.  Things  have  gone  well  with  hii£ 
during  the  last  eighteen  months ;  almost  as  well  as  he  had 
fancied  they  might  go  in  his  daydreams  under  the  old  cedar  at 
Erierwood,  in  those  summer-afternoon  reveries  in  which  he  had 
watched  his  daughter's  face  athwart  tjie  smoke  of  his  pipe,  and 
thought  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  to  go  out  to  Avistralia 
and  make  a  fortune  for  her. 

•ilSfi  has  done  it.  For  a  long  time  the  Fates  seemed  against 
biin ;  it  was  dreary  work  Living  the  hard  rough  life,  toiling  from 
misty  morning  to  mistier  evening,  facing  all  weathers,  holding 
bis  own  against  all  competitors,  and  with  no  result.  Many  a 
time  he  had  wished  himself  back  in  England — ay,  even  with 
Buierwood  sold  to  strangers,  and  only  a  field  and  a  cottage  left 
him — but  a  field  and  a  cottage  in  England,  with  English  flowers 
peeping  in  at  his  casement,  English  fare,  English  cUiaate,  and 
pis  daughter's  sweet  face  to  make  the  brightness  of  his  life. 
What  did  it  all  matter?  he  asked  himself  sometimes.  Did  a 
big  house  and  many  acres  constitute  happiness?  Had  liis 
brofirti  fields  or  goodly  rick -yards  consoled  him  in  the  early  days 
of  liip  widowhood,  when  the  loss  of  his  fair  young  wife  made  all 
the  ir  iverse  seem  dark  to  him  P     A  thousand  times,  no.     Then 
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welcome  poverty  in  Kent,  among  the  orchards  and  hop-gardens 
with  the  daughter  of  his  love. 

He  had  been  sick  to  the  heart  when  the  tide  turned.  His  first 
Buccesses  were  not  large ;  but  they  cheered  him  beyond  measure, 
and  enabled  him  to  write  hopefully  home.  Then  he  fell  into 
companionship  with  a  clever  adventurer,  a  man  who  had  a 
Bmatcering  of  science,  and  a  good  deal  of  rough  genius,  in  his 
peculiar  way ;  a  man  who  was  great  upon  the  chemistry  o{ 
eoils,  but  lacked  a  strong  arm,  and  herculean  muscles,  like  Rick 
Redmayne's ;  whereby  there  arose  a  partnership  between  the 
two,  in  which  the  farmer  was  to  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Spettigue,  the  amateur  chemist,  while  Mr.  Spettigue 
on  his  part  was  to  reap  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  Rick  Red- 
mayne's labour.  The  business  needed  four  men  to  work  it  well ; 
BO  they  took  a  brace  of  sturdy  Milesians  into  their  company, 
whose  labours  were  to  be  recompensed  by  an  equitable  share  in 
the  gains;  and  with  these  coadjutors  began  business  in  real  earnest. 

Nicholas  Spettigue  had  got  scent  of  a  virgin  guUey,  beyond 
Wood's  Point,  a  little  way  off  the  beaten  track,  and  reputed 
worth  working.  The  four  men  went  in  quest  of  this  El  Dorada 
alone,  and  camped  out  together  for  a  spell  of  many  months,  toil- 
ing manfully,  remote  from  the  general  herd  of  diggers ;  standing 
tnee-deep  in  running  water  for  hours  on  end,  rocking  the  cradle 
with  a  patience  that  surpassed  the  patience  of  maternity;  living 
on  one  unvarying  fare  of  grilled  mutton  and  damper,  with  un- 
limited supplies  of  strong  black  tea,  boiled  in  a  "  billy,"  and 
nnmollified  by  the  produce  of  the  cow. 

They  slept  in  a  cavern  under  one  of  the  sterile  hills  that 
sheltered  their  Pactolus,  and  slept  none  the  less  sweetly  for  the 
roughness  of  their  quarters.  Not  very  long  did  they  hold  the 
secret  of  their  discovery :  other  explorers  tracked  them  to  their 
land  of  promise,  and  set  up  their  claims  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  Mr.  Spettigue  had  spotted  the  best  bit  in  the  district,  and 
Fortune  favoured  him  and  his  Kentish  partner.     They  were  not 

Saite  so  lucky  as  a  certain  Dr.  Kerr,  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
10  gold  discoveries  at  Bathurst,  found  a  hundredweight  of  gold 
fine  fine  morning  on  his  sheep-walk,  lying  under  his  very  nose 
ns  it  were,  where  it  had  lain  throughout  his  proprietorship  of 
the  land,  and  might  have  so  lain  for  ever,  had  not  an  aboriginal 
shepherd's  eye  been  caught  by  the  glitter  of  a  yellcAV  streak 
amidst  the  quatrz.  They  did  not  fall  upon  monster  nuggets, 
but  by  patience  and  toU  realized  a  profit  varying  from  ten 
pounds  a  week  per  man  to  forty. 

When  they  had  exhausted,  or  supposed  they  had  exhausted, 
their  field  of  operations,  they  divided  the  spoil.  Richard  Red- 
mayne's share  came  to  something  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds.     All  he  owed  in  England  could  be  paid  with  half  th< 
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Mnonnt.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  tlie  country  since  lie  had 
been  out — had  seen  something  of  its  agricultural  capabilities, 
and  wanted  to  see  more ;  so  now  that  the  chief  business  of  hia 
exile  was  accomplished,  he  gave  himself  a  brief  hoKday  in  which 
to  explore  the  wUd  sheep-walks  of  this  new  world.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  loved  money  for  its  own  sake ;  and  having  now 
more  than  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  and  set  him  going  again  in 
the  dear  old  Kentish  homestead,  he  had  no  desire  to  toil  any 
longer;  much  to  the  surpiise  and  vexation  of  Nicholas  Spettigue, 
who  had  his  eye  upon  a  new  district,  and  was  eager  to  test  its 
capabilities. 

"I  shall  have  to  look  out  for  a  new  pal,"  he  said.  "But  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  ever  find  an  honest  man  with  such  a  biceps  as 
yours,  Rick.  If  you'd  only  keep  on  with  me,  I'd  make  you  a 
millionaire  before  we  shut  up  shop.  But  I  suppose  you're  home- 
sick, and  there's  no  use  in  saying  any  more." 

"  I've  got  a  daughter,  you  see,"  Richard  Redmayne  said,  look- 
ing down  with  a  thoughtful  smile, "  and  I  want  to  get  back  to  her." 

"As  if  I  didn't  know  aU  about  your  daugi.ter,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Spettigue,  who  had  heard  of  Grace  Redmayne  very  often 
from  the  fond  father's  Ups.  "  Why  don't  you  write  to  her  to 
come  out  to  the  colony  ?  You  might  settle  her  somewhere  com- 
fortably, and  go  on  with  your  work  up  here,  tUl  you  were  as 
rich  as  one  of  the  Rothschilds." 

Richard  Redmayne  shook  his  head  by  way  of  answer  to  this 
proposition. 

"A  colonial  life  wouldn't  suit  Gracey,"  he  said;  "she's  too 
tender  a  flower  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  daresay  she's  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl,"  Mr.  Spettigue 
remarked  in  his  careless  way,  "  if  she's  anything  like  you,  mate." 

"  Like  me ! "  cried  the  farmer ;  "  she's  as  much  hke  me  as  a 
lily's  hke  me — she's  as  much  hke  me  as  a  snowdrop  is  hke  a  sun- 
flower. If  you  can  fancy  a  water-hly  that's  been  changed  into 
a  woman,  you  can  fancy  my  daughter  Grace." 

"  I  cau't,"  answered  the  practical  Mr.  Spettigue.  "I  never  was 
good  at  fancying,  and  if  I  could,  your  water-lily- faced  woman  is 
not  my  style.  I  hke  a  girl  with  cheeks  as  red  as  peonies,  an  d 
plenty  of  flesh  on  her  bones,  with  no  offence  meant  to  you, 
Rick." 

So  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Richard  Redmayne 
bought  himself  a  horse,  and  set  off  upon  an  exjiioring  expedition 
among  the  sheep-farms. 

In  the  course  of  these  wanderings,  in  which  he  met  with  much 
hospitahty  and  kindness  in  sohtary  homesteada,  where  his  bright 
face  and  cheery  voice  won  a  joyous  welcome,  Mr.  Redmayne  came 
upon  a  lowland  farm  in  Gypps  Land,  whose  owners  had  fallen 
on  evil  days ;  the  rough  loghouse  was  empty,  the  land  neglecteti 
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and  a  family  of  vagabond  wanderers  who  had  taken  up  tLpu 
abode  in  one  of  the  barns  told  him  that  the  estate  was  to  be  sold  bj 
auction  at  Melbourne,  in  something  less  than  a  fortnight. 

He  went  over  the  land,  and  his  practised  eye  was  quick  t« 
perceive  its  value.  It  had  been  badly  worked,  and  the  man  who 
owned  it  had  gone  at  a  rapid  pace  to  the  dogs ;  but  the  occupants 
of  the  barn  told  Mr.  Eedmayue  that  this  late  proprietor  had 
drunk  himself  into  delirium  tremens  three  or  four  times  t 
year,  and  had  squandered  every  sixpence  he  earned  playing 
"  poker  "  and  other  equally  intellectual  games  with  any  wander- 
ing stranger  whom  Providence  sent  in  his  way.  The  farm  had 
fallen  into  bad  odour  by  reason  of  his  non-success,  and  had 
been  put  up  to  auction  already,  and  withdrawn  from  sale,  tho 
biddings  not  reaching  the  reserved  price  which  the  late  owner's 
trade  assignees  had  put  upon  it. 

"  You  might  get  it  by  private  contrack,  I  dessay,"  said  the 
man,  when  he  perceived  Mr.  Redmayne's  inclination  to  buy,  "  if 
you  was  to  look  sharp  about  it,  and  make  yer  hoffer  to  tlie 
nauctioneer  between  this  and  nex'  Toosday  week." 

Richard  Redmayne  was  fascinated  by  the  place,  which  was 
called  Bulrush  Meads,  there  being  a  considerable  tract  of  low- 
lying  meadow  land,  with  a  broad  stream  meandering  through 
it,  richly  fringed  with  tall  bulrashes— superb  land  for  stock. 
There  was  hill  as  well  as  dale,  and  the  site  of  the  rough  log 
dwelling-house  was  as  picturesque  as  anything  he  had  seen  in 
his  holiday  ramble.  What  a  king  he  might  be  here  with  Grace ! 
he  thought  to  himself.  The  life  would  not  be  rough  for  her, 
safe  sheltered  under  his  wing,  and  with  honest  Kentish  lasseo 
for  her  servants.  His  quick  eye  told  him  how  the  place  might  U 
improved :  a  roomy  parlour  built  out  on  one  side,  with  a  wide 
verandah  supported  by  rustic  pillars,  a  pleasant  shelter  beneath 
which  his  darling  might  sit  and  work  on  sunny  afternoons.  An  3 
what  a  prospect  for  those  gentle  eyes  to  gaze  upon !  what  a 
varied  sweep  of  hill  and  valley,  bright  silver  streamlet  flashing 
athwart  greenest  of  meadows,  a  thousand  sheep  looking  no 
bigger  than  so  many  daisies  ujDon  the  distant  uplands,  a  blue 
lake  that  was  vast  as  an  inland  sea  in  the  foreground,  and  far 
away  on  the  left  of  the  landscape  a  forest  of  almost  tropical 
richness !  A  couple  of  bedrooms  could  be  added  above,  wooden 
like  the  rest  of  the  house,  which  was  strongly  though  roughly 
built.  Vines  and  pumpkins  climbed  to  the  shingle  roof,  and  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  brighter  and  larger  than  the  blossoms  of  his 
native  land,  overran  the  neglected  garden. 

On  one  side  of  the  low  rambling  edifice  there  was  an  orchard 
of  peach-trees ;  on  the  other  a  grove  of  cabbage-palms,  eighty 
feet  high,  their  tall  trunks  entwined  by  a  luxuriant  flowering 
parasite;  a  giant  tig-tree  spread  its  broad  leaves  near  at  haml 
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lide  by  sUe  with  a  huge  stinging-nettle  tree,  all  a-glitt«  Trith 
silvery  apiculae,  like  a  vegetable  needle  manufactory. 

The  fancy  once  having  seized  upon  him  was  not  to  be  put 
away.  He  was  very  fond  of  Brierwood — tend  with  a  traditional 
love  which  was  an  instinct  of  his  mind ;  but  he  had  always 
been  more  oi  less  cramped  in  that  narrow  orbit.  This  rough- 
\nd-ready  life,  with  such  wide  space  for  roaming  and  adventure, 
juited  him  a  great  deal  better  than  the  dot-and-go-one  round  of 
a  farmer's  existence  at  home.  And  then  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  had  a  powerful  witchery.  To  take  this  neglected  estate  in 
hand,  and  make  it  a  model  of  high  tarming,  was  a  task  worth 
an  enterprising  man's_  labour.  At  Brierwood  everything  was  so 
narrow,  his  best  experiments  had  failed  for  want  of  room.  Here, 
in  this  wide  field,  he  saw  his  way  to  certain  fortune. 

Fevered  by  visions  of  a  veritable  Arcadia,  of  which  hit  beloved 
Grace  should  be  queen;  fired  too  by  the  squatter,  who  hung 
about  him  as  he  explored  the  place,  and  was  eager  to  curry 
favour  with  a  probable  purchaser,  cherishing  his  own  peculiar 
vision  of  a  comfortable  berth  under  the  new  rule, — Mr.  Ked 
mayne  ultimately  resolved  to  make  a  bid  for  Bub*ush  Meads, 
and  mounted  hid  horse  to  ride  to  Melbourne. 

Ha  turned  his  back  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Central  Gyppa 
Land,  aptly  termed  the  garden  of  Victoria,  and  entered  th« 
narrow  bush-track  cut  through  that  broad  belt  of  forest  with 
its  undergrowth  of  dense  jungle,  and  fern-tree  gullies,  which 
surrounds  the  plains  of  Gypps  Land.  He  thought  not  of  the 
hardy  M'Millan,  who  first  explored  the  rich  country  he  had  left 
behind,  from  the  New  South  Wales  side  ;  nor  of  the  indomitable 
Streletzski,  who  first  mapped-out  its  water-shed  and  penetrated 
the  inmost  recesses  of  its  dark  forests ;  nor  of  the  surveyor  who 
cut  and  cleared  the  track  over  which  he  was  then  riding,  and 
ffiust  continue  riding  for  another  forty  miles  before  he  could 
reach  the  open  country  on  the  other  side.  Hardly  did  he  pause 
to  admire  the  picturesque  scenery  in  the  fern-tree  gullies,  the 
fubjects  of  many  a  glorious  paintmg  by  Gferrard  and  Chevalier, 
now  household  words  among  the  art-lovers  in  the  colony.  Up 
hill  and  down  dale  he  plodded,  obliged  to  follow  in  the  deep 
tracks  of  the  bullocks,  which,  on  their  way  to  the  Melbourne 
market  in  wet  weather,  had  converted  the  cleared  space  between 
the  dense  jungle  into  a  sort  of  new-miulded  potato-field,  tilted 
at  angles  to  suit  the  varied  steepness  of  the  hills,  that  rose 
range  on  range  before  the  traveller  in  an  endless  perspective. 

ObHged  to  camp  when  darkness  overtook  him,  Richard  Red- 
mayne  short-hobbled  his  horse  in  one  of  the  valleys  where  some 
alight  promise  of  food  for  the  jaded  animal  met  his  eye.  Here 
he  selected  some  monarch  of  the  forest  whose  butt  had  been 
hollowed  oat  by  a  bush  fire,  broke  off  an  armful  of  branchfv: 
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from  the  nearest  fern-tree  for  his  ted,  ate  Iiis  lonely  stt^per 
rolled  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  was  soon  deep  asleep  under  thj 
southern  stars,  dreaming  of  Brierwood  and  Grace. 

With  daybreak  he  resumed  his  journey,  and  in  a  few  hours 
reached  the  open  country,  where  the  cheery  sight  of  human 
habitations  gladdened  his  eyes,  and  the  good  road  to  Melbourne 
was  under  his  horse's  feet,  which  town  ho  reached  upon  the 
fourth  day  after  his  departure  from  Bulrush  Meads,  and  in  time 
to  attend  the  sale.  He  made  no  attempt  at  negotiation,  think- 
ing it  wiser  to  await  the  hazard  of  the  auction.  Circumstancea 
favoured  him;  the  biddings  were  feeble  and  spiritless;  and 
Mr.  Redmayne  bought  Bulrush  Meads  for  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds — just  one  hundred  above  the  reserved  price.  The 
auctioneer  congratulated  him  upon  having  got  the  estate  fof 
an  old  song,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  the  luckj 
purchaser's  expense. 

"  And,  upon  my  word,  it  ought  to  be  a  three-dozen  case,"  he 
said,  "  considering  your  luck,  Mr.  Eedmayne." 

All  legal  rites  being  duly  performed,  Richard  Redmayne  went 
back  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  thoroughly  delighted  with 
his  investment.  He  left  his  vagabond  friend  as  a  kind  ot  care- 
taker, giving  him  a  ten-jDound  note  as  an  advance  payment  for 
work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  fences  and  improving 
boundaries. 

"  If  I  find  you  know  anything  about  farming,  I  shall  take 
you  on  as  a  regular  hand  when  I  come  back,"  he  said ;  "  and 
1  shall  come  back  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  settle  my  affairs  in 
England." 

He  meant  to  let  Brierwood,  or  to  leave  his  brother  James  in 
possession,  if  things  had  gone  as  prosperously  as  James  asserted 
they  had  gone  in  his  absence,  and  thus  work  the  two  estates. 
For  himself,  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  state  of  existence  could 
be  so  delicious  as  a  wild  free  life  at  Bulrush  Meads,  with  a 
prosperous  farmyard  and  a  goodly  array  of  corn  ricks,  a  com- 
fortable hearth  by  which  the  wandering  stranger  might  rest,  a 
hosj^itable  table  at  which  there  should  always  be  room  enough 
for  the  traveller,  and  half-a-dozen  good  saddle-horses  in  his 
stable.  He  would  teach  Grace  to  ride,  and  she  could  canter 
about  the  farm  with  him,  ride  beside  him  many  a  mile  on  moon- 
light nights  across  that  splendid  country,  over  grassy  hiU-topa 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  southern  sea. 

The  fact  that  the  life  might  be  somewhat  lonely  for  hia 
daughter  flashed  across  his  mind  occasionally ;  but  he  dismissed 
the  notion  carelessly  enough.  What  mode  of  existence  could  be 
duller  than  her  life  at  Brierwood  ?  In  Kent  she  was  only  a 
small  farmer's  daughter.  Here  in  these  backwoods  she  won  Id 
be  a  queen ;  £.nd  he  had  confidence  enough  in  her  affection  vo 
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beCeve  that  any  life  would  be  acceptable  to  her  that  wan  to  Iw 
shared  with  him. 

Of  the  day  when  she  might  desire  to  form  new  ties  he  thought 
but  vaguely.  No  doubt  that  time  would  c^me  :  some  handsomo 
young  emigrant  would  woo  and  win  her ;  but  even  that  event  need 
not  result  in  separation  between  father  and  daughter.  There 
was  room  enough  at  BulruHh  Meads  for  a  patriarchal  household; 
and  Richard  Redmayne  could  fancy  himself  sitting  under  hi.^ 
vine-clad  verandah,  cool  and  spacious  as  a  Sevillian  patio,  witli 
'J.  noisy  crowd  of  grandchildren  clambering  on  his  knees. 

"  I  will  never  part  with  her,"  he  said  to  himself  fondly. 

He  sailed  from  Melbourne  early  in  March,  and  arrive?^  at 
Liverpool  towards  the  end  of  May.  He  had  received  no  lett^ers 
from  home  for  some  months  before  his  departure ;  but  this  was 
the  result  of  his  own  nomadic  habits  rather  than  of  any  neglect  on 
the  part  of  his  correspondents.  The  last  b(n-e  the  date  of  October 
and  told  him  that  all  was  well.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  tor- 
mented by  morbid  apprehension  of  possible  evil.  He  made  his 
homeward  journey  in  high  spirits,  full  of  hopes  and  schemes  for 
the  future.  He  had  a  rude  map  of  Bulrush  Meads,  which  he 
used  to  spread  out  before  him  on  the  cuddy-table  and  ponder 
upon  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  marking 
out  so  many  acres  for  wheat  here,  so  many  for  barley  there, 
inferior  tracts  for  mangel-wurzel,  patches  of  turnips,  odd  bits  of 
outlying  land  that  would  grow  beans,  wide  level  pastures  for  his 
cattle;  dotting  down  hedges  and  boundaries,  putting  in  every 
five-barred  gate  which  was  to  impart  to  that  fertile  wilderness 
the  trim  aspect  of  an  English  farm 

And  so  it  came  to  the  end  of  May,  bright  joyous  weather,  the 
first  flush  and  bloom  of  summer,  and  Richard  Redmayne,  witii  a 
heart  as  hght  as  a  feather,  trod  firmly  on  the  soil  of  his  native 
land. 

He  lost  no  time.  Up  to  London  as  fast  as  an  express  train 
could  carry  him,  from  one  railway-station  to  another  in  a  rapid 
hansom,  at  London  Bridge  Tenniuus  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
train  for  Tunbridge,  from  Tunbridge  homewards  in  a  fly.  He 
could  scarcely  sit  quietly  in  the  vehicle,  as  the  familiar  hedgerowo 
went  by  him,  so  eager  was  he  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
_"  I  could  walk  faster  than  this,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  thij 
impatience  so  grew  upon  him  at  last,  that  he  called  to  the  driver 
tostop,  got  out  hirriedly,  and  paid  and  dismissed  him  uithin  a 
mile  of  Brierwood. 

He  felt  freer  when  he  stood  alone  amidst  the  still  evening 
landscape.  It  was  suuset — a  sunset  in  early  sumn  er  after  a 
cloudless  day.  The  western  sky  was  Uke  a  sea  of  gold,  and  over 
aU  the  heaven  there  was  a  pale  tinge  of  rose  colour.  There  were 
*oods  near  %i  hand,  and  eveo.  iii  hi*  feverish  haste  Richard  Red' 
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mayiie  stopped  for  a  minute  or  so  to  listen  to  the  scng  ^(  a 
nightingale — a  new  sound  to  him  after  those  mnsicless  i'oresta 
yonder,  with  only  the  sharp  ringing  note  of  the  bellbird,  or  the 
mocking  tones  of  the  laughing  jackass.  Thei'e  was  not  a  shorn 
elm  in  the  hedgerow  that  he  did  not  recognise.  How  familiar, 
how  sweet  the  scene  was !  If  he  had  come  a,cro8s  that  waste  ol 
waters  only  for  this,  his  voyage  would  hardly  have  seemed  profit- 
less. The  landscape  moved  him  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  soul 
—a  human  creature  he  had  fondly  loved. 

But  it  was  not  for  this  he  had  returned ;  it  was  for  Grace's 
eake,  and  for  hers  only.  On  every  other  account  it  would  have 
suited  him  better  to  remain  yonder,  and  set  his  new  estate  going. 
His  home-sickness  had  been  only  a  yearning  to  see  that  on« 
beloved  face,  to  feel  the  gentle  touch  of  that  one  dear  hand. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  rapid  walking  brought  him  in  front  of 
the  old  house.  There  it  stood,  stout  and  substantial  as  when  he 
left  it,  a  goodly  homestead,  untouched  by  wind  or  weather,  with 
the  sturdy  air  of  hale  old  age.  The  garden  was  all  abloom  with 
flowers ;  there  were  flower-pots  on  the  window-sills — bow-pots, 
his  mother  had  called  them — and  the  upper  casements  stood 
open.  He  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  his  daughter's  room, 
half  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  bright  head  above  the 
geraniums  and  mignonette ;  but  he  could  see  nothing.  Every- 
thing about  the  house  looked  orderly  and  prosperous  ;  heheard  the 
geese  screaming  and  the  turkeys  gobbling  in  the  farmyard,  and 
that  deep  lowing  of  cows  which  has  always  something  awful  in 
it.  All  things  were  very  fair  in  the  golden  evening  light.  If 
there  were  trouble  in  store  for  him,  the  outward  aspect  of  hia 
home  gave  him  no  hint  of  that  trouVjle. 

At  the  last  moment,  with  his  hand  upon  the  bell,  he  changed 
his  mind.  He  had  given  them  no  notice  of  his  return  by  letter. 
He  would  go  round  to  the  back,  slip  in  quietly  through  the 
garden,  and  take  them  all  by  surprise. 

And  Grace  ?  He  could  fancy  her  shriek  of  joy,  her  wild  rush 
mto  his  outspread  arms.  The  picture  was  in  his  mind  as  he 
went  round  by  a  narrow  strip  of  orchard  into  the  gaixlen  behind 
the  liouse.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  thoughts  that  there 
could  be  anything  amiss. 

All  was  very  still;  the  day's  work  was  over;  it  was  the  one 
delicious  hour  of  breathing-time  before  supper — the  hour  in 
.Thich  even  aunt  Hannah's  tongue  was  wont  to  be  at  rest,  while 
she  sat  with  folded  hands  and  slumbered— an  hour  in  which  the 
1  limes  of  uncle  James's  pipe  ascended  like  incense  burnt  before 
che  shrine  of  the  goddess  Hestia. 

The  parlour  window  was  wide  open ;  he  went  up  to  i\.  softly 
over  the  close-cut  grass,  and  looked  in.  Yes,  his  brother  and 
eiat^'i-'a-law  sat  In  the  very  att-'tudesi  he  had  fancied:  JanjAs 
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RcdmaTnej  smoking  v?itb  a  solemn  face,  his  legs  stretchea  en  a 
chair,  and  a  huge  silk  handkerchief  spread  over  his  knees.  H« 
looked  older  and  a  shade  naore  careworn,  the  wanderer  thought. 
A-unt  Hannah  slept  in  her  stiff-backed  wooden  arm-chair  by 
the  empty  hearth,  and  on  her  face  too  there  were  signs  of  care. 

"  If  I  hadn't  seen  the  grass  as  I  came  along,  I  should  have 
thought  from  Jim's  face  there  was  a  bad  look-out  for  the  hay," 
Richard  Redmayne  said  to  himself. 

But  where  was  Grace  ? 

In  her  own  room,  perhaps,  maldng  some  bit  of  finery  for  her 
next  Sunday's  adornment,  or  reading  a  novel  in  the  best  parlour, 
or  in  the  garden.  He  glanced  behind  him,  but  could  see  no 
light  dress  flitting  by  the  distant  flower-borders,  or  between  the 
gray  old  trunks  of  the  apple-trees. 

It  chilled  him  a  Uttle.  The  delay  would  be  but  a  few  moments, 
doubtless.  She  was  somewhere  near  at  hand,  and  would  fly  to 
him  like  a  mad  thing  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  but  he  had 
so  languished  to  see  her,  that  the  briefest  delay  was  a  kind  of 
disappointment. 

"  Jim,"  he  said  gently,  not  wishing  to  awaken  aunt  Hannah  too 
suddenly  from  her  slumbers. 

James  Redmayne  let  his  long  churchwarden  pipe  slip  through 
his  fingers. 
■    "  My  God ! "  he  cried,  "  is  it  a  ghost  P  "      _ 

"A  very  substantial  one,  old  fellow — thirteen  stone  in  the 
saddle.  It's  your  afiectionate  brother  Richard  in  the  flesh,  and 
sbarp-set  enough  to  enjoy  an  honest  English  supper  presently." 

He  stepped  lightly  across  the  low  window- seat  into  the  room. 

"  ^Vliere's  Gracey  ?  " 

Dusk  as  it  was,  he  saw  the  white  change  on  his  brother's  face, 
the  awful  look  which  Hannah  Redmayne  turned  upon  him  as 
ehe  opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  him  standing  there. 

"  Where's  my  daughter  P  "  he  cried,  sharply. 

The  dead  silence  that  followed  turned  his  heart  to  stone. 
Those  two  scared  faces,  the  white  dumb  lips  of  his  brother,  and 
the  sUence  were  enough. 

"  Is  she  dead P "  he  asked,  in  a  low,  hearse  voice ;  " is  she 
dead?     Speak  out,  can't  you,  and  have  done  with  it!" 

Aunt  Hannah  was  the  first  to  find  courage  n  speak. 

"  She  is  not  dead,  Richard — at  least  we  have  no  cause  to 
♦hink  so.  She  may  be  well  and  happy,  for  anything  we  know. 
But,  0,  dear,  dear,  dear  1  didn't  you  get  James's  letter,  teUing 
you  everything,  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  she  wrote  to  me  whei 
she  went  away  P  " 

"  When  she  went  away ! "  repeated  the  father,  sternly ;  "  when 
she  went  away!  I  thought  I  left  her  in  your  care,  Huunab 
Redmayne  P '' 
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"And  God  knows  I  took  care  of  her,  Richard.  But  could  j 
help  it,  if  she  had  the  heart  to  deceive  me — to  steal  away  ous 
dark  morning,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  where  she  was  gone  ? 
But  you  must  have  got  the  letter,  surely  P" 

"I  got  no  letter,  after  the  one  about  the  hopping.  I  was  out 
of  the  way  of  letters ;  and  I  thought  my  daughter  was  safe 
with  you.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  left  her,  woman,  if  I 
hadn't  thought  that  P 'I 

He  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair,  and  sat  looking  at  them  with 
an  awful  face.  He  who  had  been  all  life  and  eagerness  five 
minutes  ago  seemed  changed  into  a  man  of  stone. 

"What  has  become  of  my  child?"  he  said,  in  the  same  stem 
accusing  tone.  "  Begin  at  the  beginning.  She  is  not  dead ; 
but  she  is  gone.    When  did  she  go,  and  how  P  " 

"  On  the  11th  of  last  November,  secretly,  stealing  away  one 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  when  we  were  all  busy.  But  her  letter 
will  tell  you  the  most.    We  know  so  little." 

Mrs.  James  went  to  a  side-table,  where  there  was  a  huge 
Aiahogany  desk,  which  she  unlocked,  and  from  which  she  took 
Grace's  poor  little  letter.  It  had  been  read  and  re-read  many 
times.  The  folds  of  the  paper  were  almost  worn  through. 
Richard  Redmayne  read  it  aloud  twice  over,  rapidly  the  first 
time,  then  very  slowly. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  "a  runaway  man-iage  ;  there's  not  so 
much  harm  in  that.  '  I  shall  write  to  my  father  by  the  next 
mail  to  beg  his  forgiveness.'  I  missed  her  letter,  poor  child, 
along  with  my  other  letters.  But  why  should  the  marriage  be 
secret  ?  and  who  the  devil  did  she  run  away  with  ?  " 

"  There  was  only  one  person  ever  suspected — a  Mr.  Walgry. 
She  says  in  her  letter  that  she  was  going  to  marry  a  gentleman, 
and  he  is  the  only  gentleman  she  knew." 

"  How  did  she  come  to  know  him  ?  " 

**He  came  here  to  lodge  last  summer.  Mr.  Wort  recom- 
mended him?" 

"Came  hereto  lodge!"  roared  Richard  Redmayne.  "Who 
gave  you  leave  to  turn  Bi-ierwood  into  a  lodging-house  P" 

"  It  was  to  oblige  Mr.  Wort,  and  to  make  a  twenty-pound 
note  to  help  you  on,  Richard.    He  was  a  perfect  gentleman." 

" you  1 "  cried  the  farmer,  with  a  tremendous  oath.     "  A 

perfect  gentleman ;  and  he  stole  my  daughter  1    A  perfect  gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  has  ruined  my  daughter  1" 

Mrs.  James  pointed  to  the  letter. 

"  She  was  going  away  to  be  married,"  she  faltered. 

"  Going  away  to  be  married !  As  if  every  one  didn't  know 
that  old  story!  Is  there  anything  easier  than  for  a  villain  to 
promise  that  P  And  my  darling,  that  was  little  more  than  a 
child,  aD4  knew  no  more  than  a  child  !     Keep  out  of  my  way, 
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woman !"  cried  Hick  Eedmayne,  risiug  suddenly,  with  his  handa 
and  arms  twitching  convulsively.  "  Keep  out  of  my  way,  for  I 
leel  as  if  I  could  murder  you  !  " 

Hannah  went  down  on  her  knees  before  him.  She  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  easily  moved,  but  she  had  a  heart. 

"  If  I  had  act  or  part  in_  this  trouble,  Rick,"  she  said  piteously, 
••'  may  God  and  you  forgive  me.  He  knows  I  tried  to  do  my 
duty,  and  that  I  loved  the  poor  child  truly.  As  I  have  a  soul 
to  be  saved,  I  did  everything  for  the  best.    I  trusted  Grace." 

"Yes,  and  brought  a  sta-anger  into  her  home,  and  trusted 
him." 

"  1  had  John  Wort's  word  for  his  character." 

"  And  to  please  John  Wort  you  made  Brierwood  a  lodging- 
house,  and  brought  about  my  daughter's  ruin." 

"  Why  should  you  look  at  it  on  the  darkest  side,  Richard  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  James,  who  for  her  own  part  had  never  since  Grace's 
flight  taken  any  view  except  the  darkest  of  the  subject.  But 
to  console  this  grief-stricken  man  she  was  ready  to  affect  a 
hopefulness  she  had  never  felt. 

*'  Has  she  written  to  you  since  she  went  away  P  " 

"No." 

"If  she  had  been  honourably  married,  and  happy,  do  you 
think  she  would  have  been  silent?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  question. 

"  Was  she  so  ungrateful,  so  wanting  in  affection,  that  she 
could  turn  her  back  upon  her  home,  leave  her  own  flesh  and 
blood  to  think  her  false  and  heartless,  to  blush  for  her  perhaps, 
and  never  write  a  line  to  tell  them  whether  she  was  dead  or 
alive?" 

"  She  may  have  written  to  you,  Richard." 

"  She  may.  0,  my  God,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  be  so  careless 
about  getting  my  letters !  I  never  thought  of  trouble.  I  was 
coming  home  to  my  daughter,  coming  home  to  find — this ! " 

He  looked  round  the  room,  with  utter  despair  in  his  eyes,  with 
the  look  which  a  man  might  give  who  stood  among  the  ashes  of 
his  home.  What  would  the  burning  of  Brierwood,  or  the  loss 
of  every  sixpence  whereof  he  stood  possessed,  have  been  to  him, 
compared  witli  the  loss  of  his  child  ? 

"  And  it  was  for  this  I  worked,"  he  muttered,  passing  his  am. 
across  his  forehead  with  a  half-bewildered  air ;  "it  was  for  this 
fortune  favoured  me  !"  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said  suddenly, 
"  You  did  something,  I  suppose ;  you  took  some  means  to  find 
out  what  had  become  of  her  ?  You  didn't  sit  down  to  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep,  while  she  was  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast  ?  " 

"We  did  everything,  Richard,"  replied  Mrs.  James— he| 
nusband  stood  by  speechless,  staring  at  his  brother  with  dumb 
eonipassion.     "John  Wort  would   tell   ug  nothing   about  Mr. 
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Walgry ;  but  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  had  happened,  and  h«i 
went  up  to  town  to  see  Mr.  Walgry,  and  taxed  him  with  having 
tempted  Grace  away;  and  Mr.  Walgry  denied  it.  He  knew 
nothing  about  her.  He  had  never  seen  her  since  he  left  this 
house,  ne  declared." 

"  Lying  would  come  easy  to  the  man  who  could  tempt  that 
child  away.    Was  there  no  one  else  you  suspected?" 

"  No  one  else." 

And  then  little  by  little  Hannah  Kedmayne  told  the  whole 
story  of  Hubert  Walgrave's  residence  at  Brierwood.  He  had 
been  attentive  to  Grace,  it  is  true ;  but  no  more  attentive  than 
any  man  might  be  who  happened  to  find  himself  in  daily  asso- 
ciation with  a  very  pretty  girl.  From  first  to  last  he  had  shown 
himself  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Redmayne  was  emphatic  upon  that 
point.  Then  came  the  reluctant  admission  that  Grace  had 
drooped  after  his  departure ;  and  no  one  had  thought  of  putting 
the  two  facts  together.     And  then  the  story  of  the  locket. 

Kichard  Redmayne  sat  Hke  a  statue,  with  a  dark  frown  upon 
his  face,  but  no  farther  expression  of  his  anger,  while  aunt 
Hannah  rambled  on  heljilessly.  His  heart  was  on  fire  with 
resentment  against  these  kindred  of  his  who  had  suffered  his 
darhng  to  be  lost.  In  his  mind  it  was  a  certain  thing  that 
they  could  have  saved  her,  that  she  had  perished  by  reason  of 
their  carelessness.  But  he  said  very  little.  Such  a  grief  as  his 
is  apt  to  be  dumb,  and  as  yet  there  was  a  kind  of  numbness 
about  his  feelings  that  dulled  the  sense  of  grief.  The  news  had 
stunned  him. 

When  aunt  Hannah  had  said  all  she  could  say,  with  no  in- 
terruption save  a  few  words  mumbled  now  and  then  feebly  by 
nncle  James,  Bichard  Kedmayne  rose  abruptly  and  put  on  his 
hat. 

"You're  not  going  out  to-night,  Richard?"  exclaimed  his 
sister-in-law,  glancing  at  the  clock.  It  was  half-past  nine — a 
late  hour  according  to  Brierwood  habits. 

"  I  am  going  to  John  Wort.  I  am  going  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  this  business." 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  him.  Rick,"  Mrs.  James  pleaded.  "  He 
did  everything  for  the  best." 

"  Hard  upon  him  I  Between  you,  you  have  let  my  daughter 
go  to  her  ruin.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  much  softness  in 
me  for  any  one  of  you  ?  Hard  upon  him ;  hard  upon  the  mari 
who  sent  a  scoundrel  into  my  house  with  a  false  character !  1 
wish  to  God  the  days  were  not  over  when  men  shot  each  othel 
down  hke  dogs  for  a  smaller  injury." 

"  He's  an  old  man,  Richard,  and  has  been  a  good  friend  to  you. 
Remember  tluit." 

'I'll  remember  my  daughter.     You've    no  call   to  look  so 
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scared,  woman.  I  shall  keep  my  hands  off  him.  Nothing  I 
could  do  to  him  would  be  any  good  to  her.  I  waiit  to  tind 
tny  daughter.  Do  you  think  any  shame  that  has  fallen  upon 
der  will  lessen  my  love  P  I  want  to  find  her,  that's  all,  to  take 
her  away  with  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  world.  Once  let 
me  hold  her  in  my  arms,  I'll  answer  for  the  rest.  There 
doeen't  live  upon  this  earth  the  man  who  could  divide  us ;  no, 
not  if  he  was  her  husband." 

He  went  out  into  the  calm  summer  night,  all  the  stars  shin- 
ing down  upon  him  from  the  vault  above,  not  with  the  fiery 
lustre  of  those  planets  which  he  had  watched  of  late,  but  with  a 
milder,  holier  beam,  that  touched  his  heart  like  a  memory  of  the 
past.  0,  dear  familiar  garden,  where  he  had  been  so  happy  \vith 
the  child  of  his  love !  the  dumb  inanimate  things  cried  out  to 
him  like  living  voices.  The  home-look  of  the  place  struck  him 
with  a  sharper  anguish  than  he  had  suffered  yet.  Everything 
was  nnchanged — and  she  was  gone !  He  })assed  quickly  through 
the  garden,  steeling  himself  against  this  anguish ;  out  at  the 
wicket-gat:,  through  the  fragrant  meadow,  and  on  by  that 
footpath  along  which  Grace  had  gone  to  her  doom. 

Kingsbury  was  awake  yet.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Richard 
Redmayne  crossed  the  common  after  half  an  hour's  sharp 
walking;  but  the  lights  still  trembled  feebly  in  the  general  shop; 
and  the  three  public-houses,  which  made  a  kind  of  fiery  triangle, 
a  terrestrial  constellation  on  the  village-green,  were  still  in  the 
full  flush  of  trade. 

How  strange  all  things  seemed  to  the  wanderer,  and  yet  how 
familiar  1  Had  he  been  away  half  a  century,  or  only  a  week  ? 
What  a  stagnant  world  it  was  compared  to  that  he  had  lived 
in  of  late !  It  seemed  as  if  the  same  village  idlers  were  gossip- 
ing at  the  open  door  of  the  Coach  and  Horses  ;  the  same  clumsy 
figure  leaning  against  the  doorpost,  pipe  in  mouth ;  the  same 
carrier's  horse  drinking  at  the  trough. 

He  passed  them  by,  with  a  sense  of  seeing  them  dimly  as  in 
a  dream ;  yet  even  with  this  dreamlike  feeling  there  was  blended 
the  thought  of  how  he  shoi  Id  have  come  upon  this  same  spot, 
these  same  people,  had  all  bo  n  well  with  him,  their  noisy  wel 
come,  their  eager  interest  in  h  m  as  an  adventurer  and  a  horo. 
He  could  see  the  picture  of  himself  amidst  a  circle  of  curious 
friendly  faces,  telling  the  story  of  his  travels.  He  passed  them 
by  unnoticed,  and  walked  straight  on  to  the  green  palings  be- 
fore Mr.  Wort's  trim  dwelling — one  of  the  neatest  habitaticna 
in  Kingsbury — a  square  box  of  a  house,  with  dazzling  green 
blinds,  and  a  little  flight  of  dazzling  stone  steps  leading  i.p  to 
a  great  brass  plate,  so  large  as  almost  to  extmguish  the  door 
that  sustained  it. 

The  land-steward  was  a  bachelor,  and  throughout  the  period 
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of  liis  mature  manhood  had  sat  on  one  chair,  ou  one  side  of  liip 
hearth,  so  that  he  had  worn  a  shabby  patch  in  the  carpet  at 
that  particular  spot;  and  as  Mr.  Wort  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
received  visitors,  all  the  other  chairs  had  spent  their  lifetime 
ranged  with  their  backs  against  the  walls  of  the  small  square 
l^arlour,  and  had  the  air  of  being  immovable,  and  not  intendecj 
for  mankind  to  sit  upon.  That  one  side  of  the  parlour  hearth, 
and  a  corner  of  the  mantelpiece  whereon  to  put  his  pipe,  and 
a  little  iron  bedstead  to  sleep  upon  upstairs,  comprised  Mr. 
Wort's  occupation  of  his  own  house.  He  took  his  meals  in 
the  kitchen ;  it  saved  messing  in  the  parlour,  his  housekeei^er 
told  him — there  being  a  notion  current  in  Kingsbury  that  a 
parlour  was  an  apartment  too  sacred  for  the  vulgar  us  is  of 
humanity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wort  in  his  inmost  heart  rather  pre- 
ferred the  kitchen  to  the  23arlour,  with  its  bright  Kidderminster 
carpet,  and  green-glass  candlesticks,  and  basket  of  shell-flowers 
on  the  mantelpiece.  For  his  actual  work  he  had  a  little  shed 
of  an  ofRce,  built  out  at  the  side  of  his  house,  where  he  paid 
wa;;es  and  wrote  letters  on  a  battered  old  ink-stained  desk. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  window  of  this  office ;  so  Mr.  Eed- 
mayne  went  straight  to  the  narrow  half-glass  door,  turned  the 
handle,  and  went  in. 

John  Wort  was  looking  over  a  bundle  of  papers  by  the  light 
of  his  office-lamp,  frowning  meditatively  as  he  did  his  work.  He 
looked  up  suddenly  on  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  at  sight  of 
Richard  Redmayne  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"  Rick  !"  he  cried.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  were  in  Austraha  !" 

"  Did  you  think  that  I  was  going  to  stay  there  for  ever  ?  "  the 
farmer  asked  grimly.  "  I  suppose  you  did,  or  you  would  hardlj* 
have  turned  go-between,  and  sent  a  villain  into  my  house  tr 
ruin  my  daughter." 

The  steward  bounded  oflf  his  stool,  crimson  to  the  roots  of  his 
iron-gray  hair. 

"  If  any  man  upon  earth  but  you  said  as  much  as  that  to  me, 
Richard  Redmayne,  I'd  knock  him  down." 

"  I  want  to  know  who  this  man  is — by  what  right  you  put  him 
into  my  house,"  the  other  went  on,  without  the  faintest  notice 
of  'Mr.  Wort's  remonstrance. 

*'  The  man  I  introduced  to  your  family  is  a  gentleman.  I  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  harm  would  come  of  the  intro- 
duction, nor  have  you  any  right  to  say  that  harm  has  come 
of  it.  He  denies  act  or  part  in  your  daughter's  disappearance, 
and  I  can  see  no  evidence  against  him.  He  had  been  away 
from  Biierwood  two  months  and  more  when  sLe  left  her  home. 
There  is  nothing  to  connect  him  with  the  event." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  Tell  me  that !  "  cried  Richard  Redmayne,  with 
h)'(    back  against  the  office-door,  as  if  be   would  h^ve   barred 
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Uio  rtfOward's  egress  until  he  had  heard  what  he  wanted  to 
hoar. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  no  more  than  yon  know  already.^  I  took  the 
trouble  to  go  up  to  town  and  see  him  about  this  business  ;  taxed 
liim  with  being  concerned  in  your  daughter's  disappearance— 
in  plain  words,  with  being  the  man  she  went  away  to  marry 
—and  he  denied  it  as  plainly.  I  won't  have  him  bothered  any 
more  about  it.  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  Eichard  Redmayne; 
and,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  I  loved  your  daughter  Grace  as 
well  as  if  she'd  been  a  child  of  my  own ;  but  I  won't  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  any  mischief  between  you  two." 

"  You  mean  that  you  won't  tell  me  where  to  find  him  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  He  has  been  taxed  with  the  crime,  and 
denies  it.     ^Vhat  more  could  you  do  than  I  have  done  ?  " 

Eichard  Eedmayne  smiled — a  smile  that  made  the  steward 
shiver. 

"  What  do  you  think  a  father  should  do  whose  child  has  been 
stolen  from  him  like  that?"  he  asked.  "Nevermind  what  I 
could  do.  Tell  me  who  he  is  and  where  I  am  to  find  him — that's 
all  I  want  from  you,  John  Wort." 

"  If  you  questioned  me  till  doomsday,  you'd  get  no  more  out 
of  me  than  I've  said  already.  The  man  is  a  gentleman — I 
can't  believe  Tiim  capable  of  playing  the  villain.  _  What  evidence 
.s  there  against  him  ?  Why  fix  upon  him  in  this  savage  way  P 
Why  must  he  needs  be  your  daughter's  only  admirer  ?  She  was 
the  prettiest  girl  for  twenty  miles  round  Kingsbury,  and  may 
have  had  half-a-dozen  sweethearts."^ 

"  She  was  as  pure  as  a  child !"  cried  the  farmer. 

"  Granted ;  but  she  may  have  listened  to  some  gentleman- 
lover,  for  all  that,  and  may  have  been  tempted  away  by  a 
promise  of  marriage.  The  man  may  have  kept  his  word.  She 
may  be  a  happy  married  woman  for  any  tiling  we  know  to  the 
contrary," 

"  That's  not  Ukely,"  said  Eichard  Eedmayne  with  a  gr^an. 
"  She  wouldn't  have  kept  aloof  from  those  that  loved  her — if — 
if  she  wasn't  ashamed  to  face  them.  But  I  won't  stop  to  bandy 
words  about  my  girl.  Let  me  find  her  when  and  where  I  may, 
8he  can't  have  sunk  so  low  but  she'll  be  high  enough  to  reach 
her  father's  heart ;  yet  it's  hard  to  think  of  such  a  flower  tram- 
pled upon.  Good-night,  John  Wort.  I've  counted  you  a  friend 
tor  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to-night  you've  taught  me  the 

value  of  friendship.     By ,  man,  if  it  wasn't  for  your  gray 

iairs,  I'd  wring  the  answers  I  want  out  of  you  as  if  you  were  a 
wet  rag !  And  you  fancy  you'll  prevent  my  finding  that  villain  ? 
WTiy,  if  London  was  twenty  times  bigger  than  it  is,  I'd  hunt 
iim  down;  or  if  he  had  turned  his  back  on  London  and 
ponA  to  ^'kjd  ot^?J^  find  <.f  tho  c^xth,  I'd  find  him  cat.     Bf 
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sure  of  that,  John  Wort!  and  when  I  do  fiud  hiin,  jv-all 
hear  of  it." 

He  left  the  ofHce  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered  it.  The  steward 
stood  by  his  desk  fumbling  nervously  with  Ids  papers,  his  eyes 
downcast,  his  aspect  conscience-stricken.  The  criminal  himself 
would  have  faced  the  situation  boldly  enough,  no  doubt ;  but 
this  innocent  accessory  before  the  fact  drooped  under  the  burdon 
of  another  man's  evil-doing.  He  had  loved  Grace  Redmayne, 
and  had  a  warm  regard  for  Grace's  father.  But  he  held  it  a 
duty  to  shield  Hubert  Walgrave — if  he  were  indeed  the  offender; 
and  who  could  be  sure  that  he  was,  until  Grace's  own  lips  de- 
nounced himP  At  present  there  was  so  little  evidence  against 
him,  and  he  had  denied  any  knowledge  of  her  flight.  John 
Wort  was  strong  upon  this  point;  although,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  attached  no  great  value  to  the  denial. 

"  If  a  man  had  committed  a  murder,  he'd  hardly  tell  any 
one  for  the  asking  where  he'd  hidden  the  knife,"  the  steward 
had  remarked  to  his  housekeeper  and  confidential  adviser,  an 
ancient  dame  much  tormented  by  rheumatism,  and  attached  to 
him  by  the  bonds  of  cousinship  and  long  service. 

*'  A  pretty  kettle-of-fish !  And  all  brought  about  by  doing 
that  young  man  a  kindness,"  he  muttered  by  and  by,  as  he 
sat  with  his  papers  before  him,  trying  to  bring  back  his  mind 
to  that  calm  level  of  businesslike  meditation  from  which  Richard 
Redmayne  had  disturbed  him.  "  But  he  comes  of  a  bad 
stock,  and  I  ought  to  have  known  that  no  good  could  ever 
arise  out  of  any  dealings  with  that  lot.  He  seemed  so  different 
from  his  father,  though;  such  a  steady  studious  kind  of  fellow. 
^  had  every  reason  to  suppose  he  might  be  trusted." 


CHAPTER  XX 

••vrHAT   18    IT   THAT   YOU   WOULD   IMPART   TO   ME  P" 

When  the  passage  of  time  had  familiarized  Richard  Redmayno 
with  tne  fact  of  his  loss,  when  he  had  grown  a  little  mcr^ 
accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  Brierwood  without  Grice — and  at 
best  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  house  in  which  a  corpse  was  lying 
—he  was  able  to  sum  up  the  few  facts  that  much  questioning 
had  elicited  from  Mrs.  James. 

The  uttermost  that  she  could  tell  him  came  to  very  little.  She 
had  fancied  herself  watchful  and  careful  enough  of  her  niece's 
honour,  and  had  seen  no  ground  for  suspicion  of  the  stranger'd 
integrity. 
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"  I  don't  think  for  the  first  three  weeks  I  ever  had  my  eyes  off 
Grace  while  he  was  in  the  house,"  she  said,  defending  herself 
against  her  brother-in-law's  charge  of  neglect,  "  for  fear  he 
should  be  turning  her  head  with  fooHsh  compliments,  or  any* 
thing  of  that  kind." 

••For  the  first  three  weeks?"  echoed  Eichard  Eedmayne  bit- 
teidy ;  "  and  after  that  I  su^Dpose  you  shut  your  eyes  and  ears, 
and  let  him  say  what  he  pleased  to  her." 

"I  mayn't  have  watched  them  quite  so  close,  Eichard.  I 
knew  Grace  was  a  good  girl,  and  he  seemed  a  perfect  gentleman; 
fifteen  years  older  than  her,  too,  if  he  was  an  hour ;  and  wrappei 
up  in  his  books." 

And  then  Hannah  Eedmayne  told  the  story  of  that  vanished 
summer-time  as  it  had  seemed  to  her  unpoetic  mind —  a  bald 
bare  outline  of  commonplace  facts,  which  evoked  no  image  in 
the  brain  of  the  hstener.  There  had  been  a  picnic,  anfi  Mr, 
VValgry  had  been  attentive  to  Grace,  but  not  remarkably  atten- 
tive. She  had  fainted,  and  he  had  been  sorry,  and  very  kind. 
And  shortly  after  leaving  Brierwood  he  had  sent  her  a  hand- 
some gold  locket,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  aunt's  attention 
to  him.  That  was  all :  let  Eichard  Eedmayne  make  out  of  it 
what  he  might. 

He  conld  make  very  little  of  it :  only  that  his  daughter  wa^ 
gone  from  him,  and  that  this  was  the  only  man  who  had  come 
athwart  her  pathway. 

Investigation  showed  him  that  the  means  his  brother  and  his 
brother's  wife  had  taken  to  find  the  missing  girl  were  of  the 
slightest.  James  had  gone  up  to  London,  and  had  consulted  an 
old  schoolfellow,  a  solicitor  in  a  very  obscure  way  of  business, 
who  had  sent  him  to  a  ]  trivate  inquiry  office.  The  chief  of  the 
private-inquiry  office  had  said  "  advertise,"  and  had  opened  an 
eager  paw  for  funds  with  which  to  pay  for  advertisements  ;  but 
this  James  Eedmayne  had  positively  refused  to  do.  He  didn't 
want  the  whole  county  of  Kent  to  know  that  his  niece  had  gone 
astray.  The  private  inquirer  had  suggested  that  his  advertise- 
ment might  be  so  worded  as  to  be  intelligible  only  to  the  niece 
Herself;  but  James  was  inflexible.  To  advertise  was  to  publish 
the  family  dishonour — if  dishonour  it  were. 

"  No,"  he  said  doggedly ;  "  if  you  can't  find  Gracey  without 
putting  her  in  the  pajaers,  I'll  wait  till  her  father  comes  home. 
He'll  find  her  fast  enough,  I'U  warrant." 

Simple-hearted  James  had  an  inordinate  faith  in  his  brother 
Eick.  Whatever  mortal  man  could  do.  Eick  could  do ;  and  the 
Bervice  of  professional  private  inquirers  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  untutored  intelligence  of  Eichard  Eedmayne. 

The  first  thing  Eichard  did  was  to  advertise  in  the  Timea, 
tiwo  otJier  London  daily  papers,  and  the  two  local  weeklies  s — 
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"  Gkacb. — ^Yonr  father  is  at  home.    Eeturn,  or  write.    Lovt- 

welcome,  pardon." 

The  adyertisement  appeared  day  after  day,  week  after  weehi 
month  after  month.  People  speculated  about  it,  became  familiat 
with  the  sight  of  it,  and  at  last  came  to  regard  it  as  a  standing 
portion  of  their  journal,  hke  the  printer's  name  and  address  at 
the  foot  of  the  last  column.  And  while  they  speculated  and 
wondered,  and  anon  grew  indifferent,  Richard  Eedmayne  paced 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  long  summer  days,  and  far  into  the 
dismal  autumn,  looking  for  his  daughter  and  his  daughter's 
seducer. 

He  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  man  he  wanted  to  find. 
Hannah  Eedmayne  had  never  called  her  lodger  anything  bul 
Mr.  Walgry,  and  it  was  as  Mr.  Walgry  she  described  him  to  her 
hrother-in-law.  When  asked  to  write  the  name,  she  made  several 
wild  attempts,  and  in  every  one  of  them  lost  herself  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  consonants.  She  could  have  as  easily  written  the  titles 
of  John  Milton's  prose  works. 

"  How  should  I  know  how  to  spell  his  name  ?"  she  exclaimed 
at  last,  feeling  that  those  various  combinations  of  consonants 
hardly  looked  feasible.  "  I  never  saw  it  wrote  anywhere,  and  I 
never  was  much  of  a  hand  at  writing.  I  can  keep  my  dairy 
accounts  with  any  one,  and  keep  'em  correct  to  a  sixpence ;  but 
it  ain't  likely  I  should  be  able  to  write  a  name  as  I've  never  seen 
wrote.  I  know  he  was  called  Walgry,  and  that's  all  I  do  know 
about  it." 

It  was  for  a  man  called  Walgry,  therefore,  that  Eichard  Eed- 
mayne made  his  search ;  a  hunter  not  gifted  with  those  attributec 
most  needed  for  the  following  an  obscure  trail  and  the  tracking 
down  of  a  foe,  but  with  an  indoijiitable  resolution,  and  a  firm  behef 
in  his  own  power  to  discover  the  man  who  had  wronged  him. 

He  looked  for  a  man  called  Walgry,  ignorant  of  almost  every 
particular  of  the  man's  existence,  assisted  only  by  the  faintest 
word-picture  of  the  being  whom  he  sought ;  and  behold,  even 
the  man  called  Walgrave  had  vanished  oft"  the  face  of  the  earth 
BO  far  as  the  name  is  the  man,  and  had  given  place  to  H.  W. 
Harcross.Q.C,  of  Mastodon-crescent,  Grosvenor-place ;  an  elliptic 
arc  of  newly-built  mansions,  a  little  more  florid  in  their  architec- 
tural embellishment  than  the  mansions  of  AcropoUs- square,  but 
cast  more  or  less  in  the  game  mould.  Hubert  Walgrave  was  gone, 
and  there  remained  only  this  H.  W.  Harcross,  popularly  known 
as  the  man  who  had  married  old  Vallory's  daughter.  The  time 
had  yet  to  come  ia  which  the  barrister  should  make  a  reputation 
Btrong  enough  to  outweigh  his  wife's  fortune. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  those  dreary  days,  and  the 
feeart-break  11-at  cranie  with  thenv     The  strong  man,  who  had 
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ftituriied  from  his  two  years'  exile  ftiU  of  pride  and  triumph, 
was  not  broken  yet,  was  indeed  of  a  stuff  not  easily  crushed*, 
but  there  were  gray  streaks  in  the  yoeman's  dark-brown  hair, 
deeply-cut_  lines  about  the  bright  gray  eyes,  a  look  of  settle<l 
weariness  in  his  face,  as  of  one  who  has  hoped  against  hope  until 
the  faculty  of  hoping  has  been  worn  out  of  him. 

He  had  not  been  content  with  that  advertisement  in  theLon- 
jlon  and  Kentish  papers,  but  he  had  advertised  in  Galignani 
and  other  foreign  journals.  His  appeal  had  been  published  so 
widely  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  it  could  have  escaped 
Grace's  notice — and  could  she  see  it  and  resist  his  prayer  ? 

He  had  written  to  Nicholas  Spettigue  by  the  first  mail  that 
left  England  after  his  return,  entreating  his  late  partner  to  hunt 
upany  letters  that  might  have  arrived  for  him  before  or  after  he 
(juitted  the  colony ;  and  Mr.  Spettigue  had  made  all  necessary 
inquiries,  and  had  duly  forwarded  him  James  Eedmayne's 
laboured  epistle  containing  the  tidings  of  Graces  flight :  but  no 
other  letter — not  that  promised  letter  which  the  girl  herself  was 
to  have  written  to  her  father. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  this  bitter  period  of  hope  deferred  and 
fast-coming  despair,  Bulrush  Meads,  the  new  estate  which  was 
to  have  been  the  delight  and  glory  of  Rick  Eedmayne's  declining 
years,  lay  waste,  or  flourished  only  for  the  advantage  of  strangers. 
It  was  vital  that  the  farm  should  be  taken  in  hand  speedily, 
boundaries  settled,  fences  put  up,  order  introduced  where  all  waa 
now  only  a  fruitful  wilderness.  The  consciousness  of  this  was  a 
secondary  source  of  worry  and  perplexity  to  the  man  whose  chief 
absoi»bing  thought  was  of  his  missing  child.  All  his  dreams 
had  faded.  The  vision  was  darkened  of  that  low  wide-spreading 
log- house,  with  its  light  verandahs  and  broad  balconies  and  its 
romantic  aspect,  like  a  Swiss  chalet.  That  airy  castle  was  shat- 
tered. He  might  Hve  to  build  it  up  again,  he  told  himself,  in  his 
more  hopeful  moods,  when  he  had  found  his  daughter ;  but  in 
the  interval  those  fertile  acres,  for  which  he  had  paid  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  were  lying  waste. 

He  decided  on  sending  his  brother  and  his  brother's  family  to 
take  the  estate  in  hand.  He  was  fain  to  confess  that  James  and 
those  two  hulking  sons  of  his  had  done  wonders  with  Brierwood. 
What  might  they_  not  do  in  that  wider,  richer  field  ?  He  could 
manage  the  Kentish  fann  himself,  and  keep  a  home  open  for  his 
lost  girl — the  room  in  which  she  had  slept  from  her  infancy  to 
the  fatal  hour  of  her  flight  ready  to  receive  her. 

He  mooted  the  question  one  evening,  when  he  had  come  dowa 
from  his  London  lodging  to  the  farm  for  a  few  hours'  respite: 

Eiinted  a  glowing  picture  of  Bulrush  Meads,  but  spoke  with  a 
tent  bitterness,  remembering  all  the  schemes  and  hopes  tliat 
had  been  associated  with  his  possession  of  the  place.    His  pro- 
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posal  was  at  first  received  with  horror  by  Mra.  James,  who  wan 
the  sole  voice  of  the  assembly,  no  member  of  her  family  pre- 
Bumiiis;  to  think  or  speak  for  himself  in  her  presence.  What! 
leave  Brierwood,  and  the  country  in  which  she  had  been  born 
find  breil,  to  go  and  associate  with  red  Indians — people  who 
Bcalped  each  other  and  lived  ia  wigwams,  or  if  not  red  Indians, 
Bomething  quite  as  bad — Blackamoors  perhaps!  She  would 
sooner  starve  than  taste  a  bit  of  victuals  that  had  been  touched 
by  a  Blackamoor. 

"Jlick  Redmayne  explained  that  the  Blackamoor  element  need 
not  outer  into  the  business.  The  aboriginal  Australian  might 
be  dark  of  aspect,  but  did  not  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Bulrush 
Meads,  emigration  was  the  order  of  the  day;  she  could  have 
plenty  of  stalwart  Irishmen  to  till  her  lands  and  reap  her  corn. 

"  I  think  I'd  as  lief  have  to  do  with  Blackamoors  as  Irish," 
cried  Mrs.  James.  *'  It's  bad  enough  to  have  'em  about  at 
hopping  time." 

By  slow  degrees,  however,  when  the  map  of  the  estate  with  all 
poor  Rick's  notations,  suggestions,  and  calculations  made  on 
board  ship  had  been  laid  out  on  the  table,  and  pored  over  pro- 
foundly by  James  and  the  lads,  who  might  have  their  opinions, 
but  remained  discreetly  dumb — when  the  extent  and  glory  of  the 
estate,  and  the  managing  powers  required  for  its  direction,  had 
been  brought  home  to  her,  Mrs.  James  softened,  listened  with  in- 
creasing interest,  began  to  ask  questions  about  this  portion  of 
the  land  and  that,  and  seemed  curious  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  house. 

"  It  would  be  a  fine  opening  for  the  boys,"  James  growled  at 
last,  perceiving  that  hiu  chosen  partner  wavered. 

"  A  fine  opening  for  their  galloping  about  from  morning  tiD 
night  shooting  wild  beasts,"  said  the  mother  of  the  boys,  con- 
temptuously ;  "  a  deal  of  work  they'd  do  in  an  outlandish  place 
like  that." 

It  was  Mrs.  Redmayne's  manner  to  speak  with  contumely  of 
the  two  sons,  whom,  in  her  secret  soul,  she  doated  on,  ui-ged 
thereto  by  a  sense  of  maternal  duty.  So  no  doubt  did  Cornelia 
flout  and  disparage  her  Gracchi  in  their  adolescence. 

Her  speech  had  for  once  been  injudicious.  At  the  prospect  of 
much  slaying  of  savage  beasts  the  two  boys  broke  out  into  broad 
grins  and  unctuous  chuckles  expressive  of  rapture. 

"  Crikey,  wouldn't  that  be  a  jolly  game  !  "  cried  the  elder  hope. 
"It  ain't  often  old  Wort  lets  us  have  a  pop  at  the  rabbits  in 
Clevedon  Chase,  and  out  yonder  there'd  be  wild  buffaloes  and 
kangaroos,  and  the  Lord  knf)W8  what  to  shoot  at;  eh,  uncle  ?  ** 

_"  Out  yonder,"  cned  Richard,  kindling  at  the  thought  of  that 
wider  world  where  he  had  been  so  successful — "  out  yonder  you'd 
fiavs  as  much  sport  Ra  the  kings  and  their  barons  had  in  the  days 
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when  half  England  was  forest,  and  it  was  death  for  a  peasant  tc 
till  a  stag.  You  may  buy  a  horse  over  there,  and  a  good  one, 
for  a  five-pound  note,  and  may  keep  as  good  a  stud  as  Squire 
Chnnileigh  without  feeling  tne  cost.  \Vhy,  you  don't  know 
what  life  is,  boys,  till  you  have  lived  under  the  Southern  Cross  !' 

"  What  kind  of  a  dairy  is  there,  now,  at  this  Bulrush  place?  " 
Mrs.  James  asked,  thoughtfully. 

The  boys  kicked  each  other  in  a  friendly  way  under  the  table, 
perceiving  that  she  was  veering  round. 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  very  ship-shape  yet  awhile ;  but  there's 
plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  material,  and  I  shouldn't  mind 
spending  a  hundred  or  so  on  the  improvement  of  the  place." 

The  idea  of  a  dairy  of  her  own  planning  was  almost  as  tempt- 
ing to  Mrs.  James  as  that  vision  of  perpetual  wild-beast  slaughter 
was  to  the  two  lads.  The  dairy  at  Brierwood  was  all  holes  and 
corners,  she  said,  with  not  room  in  it  to  swing  a  cat,  though 
there  were  inlets  enough  through  which  the  cats  coiild  come  to 
steal  the  cream.  An  archetypal  dairy  had  always  been  one  of 
the  matron's  pet  day-dreams.  The  ocean  was  an  untried  element, 
which  she  regarded  with  a  natural  aversion;  but  if  anything 
could  tempt  her  to  cross  the  world  in  search  of  perfect  bkss,  it 
vould  be  that  idea  of  a  farmhouse  adapted  and  improved  on  her 
own  plan. 

So,  after  much  debating  of  difficulties  which  at  first  seemed 
insurmountable,  Hannah  Redmayne  consented  to  the  enterprise; 
and  with  her  the  whole  family :  the  young  men  having  panted 
for  Australia  from  the  moment  the  subject  was  started ;  James, 
their  father,  with  the  docility  of  a  well-trained  husband.  If 
Hannah  saw  it  in  a  favourable  light,  why,  he  had  no  "  objec- 
tions," he  said,  in  his  milk-and-waterish  way.  He  made  ua 
doubt  but  he  would  be  useful  aa  his  brother's  agent,  biding  the 
time  when  Rick  would  come  out  himself  and  lick  the  land  into  a 
fair  shape.  He  hadn't  much  of  a  fancy  for  a  sea  voyage,  never 
having  trusted  liimself  on  wilder  floods  than  Thames  or  J\Iedway  ; 
but  as  other  folks  made  light  enough  of  going  to  Australia,  and 
Rick  himself  had  been  there  and  come  back  safe  and  sound, 
there  was  no  call  for  him  to  make  any  bones  about  it.  In  brief, 
he  expressed  himself  willing  to  do  whatsoever  his  wife  and  his 
brother  desired. 

All  things  were  settled,  therefore,  before  that  evening's  counsel 
was  concluded.  James  and  his  family  were  to  go  out  to  Mel- 
bourne as  soon  as  their  travelling  arrangements  could  be  made, 
and  thence  to  Bulrush  Meads,  where  they  were  to  take  possession 
and  estabHsh  themselves  with  full  power  to  order  all  things 
according  to  their  own  discretion.  By  and  by,  when  Grace  was 
restored  to  him — Richard  Redmayne  spoke  of  that  event  as  a 
certain  fact — lie  would  in  all  orobabilitv  U;t  Brierwood-  and  briaj 
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his  (laiigliter  to  that  wild  home  in  the  backwoods ;  but  his  coming 
■yould  in  no  wise  disturb  or  dispossess  James  and  Hannah.  There 
•vould  be  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  the  two  families. 

"  We've  worked  together  pretty  well  so  far,  Jim,"  said  Bick^ 
"  and  there's  no  reason  we  shouldn't  go  on.  You  can  manage  the 
.and  well  for  me,  and  make  a  good  living  oiit  of  it  for  yourself; 
and  by  and  by,  when  I  come  out,  I'll  make  you  my  partner, 
with  as  big  a  share  of  the  profits  as  if  you  had  contributed  half 
the  capital." 

The  family,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  this  a  very  handsome 
offer,  and  they  shook  hands  upon  it  all  round.  Up  in  their  attic 
that  night  in  the  gabled  roof,  the  two  lads  felt  scarcely  disposed 
to  go  to  bed,  so  completely  had  this  scheme  of  emigration  taken 
hold  of  them.  They  would  fain  have  begun  packing  their  clumsy 
vvooden  trunks  immediately,  and  neither  rested  nor  slumbered  till 
they  were  on  board  ship. 

"  There  ain't  any  overland  way  to  Australia,  is  there,  Jack  ?  " 
the  younger  inquired,  curiously. 

John  Redmayne  opined  that  there  was  not. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  Chax-ley ;  "  it  would  have  been  a 
jolly  game  to  ride  half  the  way  on  camels  ! " 

Within  a  month  from  this  family  conference,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  and  their  two  sons  departed  with  bag  and  baggage,  after 
1  farewell  visit  from  the  married  daughter  and  her  bantlings, 
who  came  from  Chick  field  to  weep  and  lament  over  this  uproot- 
ing of  her  race  froiv.  the  soil  that  had  nourished  it.  The  Chick- 
field  grocer  came  to  fetch  his  wife  homo,  and  gave  utterance  to 
ambitious  and  revolutionary  views  of  his  own  with  reference  to 
the  great  colony.  He  had  it  in  him,  he  avowed,  to  do  great 
things  in  a  new  country :  had  ideas  about  mixed  teas  and  the 
improvement  of  coffee  in  connection  with  roasted  beans ;  to  say 
>othing  of  the  manipulation  of  Dorset  butter,  for  which  he  had 
f.  peculiar  gift — only  to  be  developed  in  a  wider  sphere  than 
Chickfield,  where  the  prejudices  and  naiTow-minCedness  of  liia 
customers  stifled  every  aspiration  of  genius. 

They  went.  Rick  Redmayne  stood  upon  the  pier  at  GravcB- 
end  and  saw  the  great  ship  fade  into  a  speck  on  the  blue  horizon, 
and  felt  that  on  this  side  of  the  world  he  was  now  alone — with 
bJs  daughter. 

The  year  had  well-nigh  come  to  an  end  before  the  yeoman's 
courage  and  confidence  m  himself  wore  out ;  but  in  the  dreary 
December  days,  after  so  many  futile  efforts,  so  many  false  hopes, 
he  did  at  last  begin  to  lose  faith  in  his  own  power  to  find  his 
«hild  or  his  child's  seducer,  and  to  cast  about  him  for  help. 
From  the  first  he  had  kept  his  own  counsel — telling  no  cno  hia 
grief,  asking  no  aid  from  saga  advisers  by  way  gf  friendship  cr 
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pivfession.  Ke  wanted  to  keep  Ms  daagliter's  Becret  inviolate — 
/lis  daughter's  name  from  the  breath  of  scania^  No  one  but 
those  of  his  own  household  knew  the  address  of  his  London 
lodging — a  darkeome  second  floor  in  a  street  near  the  Strand— 
cr  the  nature  of  the  business  that  detained  him  in  London.  He 
had  paid  all  his  debts,  and  shaken  hands  with  his  creditors  and 
thanked  them  for  their  forbearance ;  had  seen  Uttle  more  of  his 
Kingsbury  friends  or  acquaintance  since  his  return  from  Australia. 
So  far  as  it  was  possible  he  held  himself  aloof  from  all  who  had 
ever  known  liim.  Finally,  however,  after  six  months  wasted  in 
vain  endeavours  to  discover  some  trace  of  his  lost  daughter,  tha 
conviction  came  slowly  home  to  him  that  his  own  brave  heart  and 
strong  arm  were  not  enough  for  the  work  he  had  to  do.  He  went 
to  a  solicitor — a  man  who  had  arranged  some  small  business 
matters  for  him  occasionally — and  put  a  case  hypotheticaJly,  as 
ii'  in  the  interest  of  a  friend. 

A  young  woman  was  missing,  had  run  away  from  home  to  be 
married,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  What  steps  should 
the  father  take  ? 

Mr.  Smoothey,  the  solicitor — Gabb  and  Smoothey,  Gray'e-inj 
place — rubbed  his  chin  meditatively. 

"  How  long  has  the  young  woman  been  missing  P  "  he  asked. 

"  Thirteen  months." 

•*  A  long  time.    Your  friend  should  have  gone  to  work  sooner. 

"  My  friend  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  six  months." 

Mr.  Smoothey  looked  at  his  client  sharply  from  under  pent- 
house-Hke  pepper-and-salt-coloured  eye-brows,  and  suspected  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

"  What  has  he  been  doing  during  that  time  P  "  he  inquired. 

"  Looking  for  his  daughter  everywhere :  in  pubhc  places, 
churches,  theatres,  parks,  streets,  omnibuses,  shops,  up  and 
down,  here  and  there,  from  morning  till  night,  till  his  body  has 
grown  as  weary  as  his  heart ;  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  without  rest  or  respite." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  cried  the  lawyer,  impatiently.  "  Your  friend 
might  live  in  one  street  and  his  daughter  in  the  next  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  the  two  never  come  across  each  other.  The 
man  must  be  mad.  To  look  for  a  girl  in  London,  without  any 
plan  or  system;  why,  the  proverbial  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay 
must  be  an  easy  find,  compared  to  that.  Your  friend  must  be 
daft,  Eedmayne." 

"  He  has  had  enough  trouble  to  make  him  so,"  the  farmer 
answered  quietly. 

"  I'm  heartily  sorry  or  him.  But  to  go  to  work  in  that  ir* 
regular  way,  instead  of  getting  good  advice  at  the  outset  I  In 
the  first  place,  how  does  he  know  that  his  daughter  is  in  London  f 
How  does  be  know  that  she  isn't  in  New  York?"  r. 
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"  He  has  some  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  iu  London.  Tlie 
man  who  is  suspected  of  tempting  her  away  is  a  man  who  Uvea 
in  London." 

"  But,  bless  my  soul,  if  you — if  your  friend  knows  the  man 
who  ran  away  with  the  girl,  he  can  surely  find  her  by  applying 
to  the  man." 

"The  man  who  is  suspected  denies  any  knowledge  of  my 
daughter " 

Richard  Redmayne  stopped  suddenly,  and  reddened  to  the 
temples. 

"  The  murder's  out,"  he  said.  "  It's  my  daughter  who's 
missing,  Mr.  Smoothey.  You'll  keep  my  secret,  of  course.  I  want 
to  shield  her  from  slander  by  and  by,  when  I  take  her  home." 

"  I  guessed  as  much  before  you'd  said  half-a-dozen  words  about 
the  business,"  remarked  the  lawyer,  in  a  friendly  reassuring 
tone ;  "  your  face  was  too  earnest  for  a  man  who's  talking  of  a 
friend's  affairs.  The  more  candid  you  are  with  me,  the  better  I 
tan  help  you." 

On  this  Rick  Redmayne  told  his  story,  as  briefly  as  it  could 
V>e  told,  while  the  lawyer  listened,  with  a  grave  and  not  unsym- 
ij-athetic  countenance. 

"  Have  you  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  there  would  be  no 
marriage ;  that  this  Mr.  Walgry  would  deceive  your  daughter  ?  " 
he  asked,  when  he  had  heard  all. 

"  Only  the  fact  of  my  daughter's  silence.  If — if  all  had  been 
well,  she  would  have  hardly  left  her  father  in  doubt  as  to  her 
fate.  My  poor  child  knew  how  well  I  loved  hei*.  And  then  a 
man  who  m:  p.tit  to  act  honestly  would  scarcely  steal  a  girl  away 
from  her  home  like  that." 

"  The  manner  of  the  business,  and  the  girl's  silence,  look  bad,  I 
admit,"  replied  Mr.  Smoothey.  "  Her  letter  stated  that  they  were 
to  be  married  in  London,  you  say — you  might  give  me  a  copy  of 
that  letter,  by  the  way.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  discover 
whether  such  a  marriage  took  place  ?" 

"  How  could  I  do  that  ?  " 

"  Advertise  for  information  on  the  subject,  >ffering  a  reward  to 
parish  clerks,  registrars,  and  suchlike." 

"  What !  and  blazon  my  girl's  dishonour  to  the  world  ?" 

Mr.  Smoothey  smiled  ever  so  faintly  at  this — as  if  the  world 
at  large  were  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  Kentish  yeoman's 
daughter. 

"You  could  hardly  advertise  without  making  the  girl's  name 
public,  certainly,"  he  said ;  "  and  that  might  do  her  mischief  in 
the  future.  The  written  word  remains.  Put  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  to-morrow's  Times  about  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  and  tha 
odds  are  five  to  one  it  may  crop  up  as  evidence  against  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry  at  the  other  end  o*"  the  world  forty  years  henca 
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Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Redriiayne,  I  can't  see  that  you  have  any 
resource  open  to  you  except  to  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  ona 
of  tliese  private-inquiring  people." 

"  My  brother  Jim  did  that,  and  no  good  came  out  of  it." 

"Never  mind  what  your  brother  did.  I  know  a  man  who  can 
help  you,  if  any  one  can ;  as  sharp  a  fellow  aa  there  is  to  be 
found  in  London.  He  served  his  articles  with  me,  and  practised 
as  a  solicitor  for  nine  years  in  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
England;  took  to  drinking,  and  went  altogether  to  the  bad; 
then  came  up  to  London,  and  set  up  as  a  private  enquirer. 
He  drinks  still,  but  has  some  method  in  his  madness,  and  can  do 
more  work  in  his  own  particular  line  t'-.wi  any  other  man  I  ever 
met  with.  I'll  have  him  here  to  meet  you,  if  you  like,  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  can  talk  the  business  over  together." 

"  I  suppose  I  can't  do  better  than  put  myself  iu  your  hands," 
Richard  Eedmayne  said  gloomily.  "  I  reckoned  upon  finding 
my  girl  myself;  but  I'm  sick  at  heart.  I  feel  as  if  a  few  montha 
more  of  this  work  would  make  an  end  of  me." 

Mr.  Smoothey  suggested  that  fathers  and  daughters  are  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  and  that  things  must  not  be  looked 
at  in  this  manner. 

"  What !  "  cried  Eick,  "  do  you  want  me  to  think  that  my 
child  and  I  are  like  two  pieces  upon  a  chessboard,  to  be  moved 
this  way  or  that,  with  no  jiower  of  our  own  to  shape  our 
lives?  I  tell  you,  man,  I  will  find  her,  ivill  save  her,  will 
take  her  from  the  villain  who  stole  her  away  from  me !  " 

"  May  God  prosper  your  endeavours,  my  good  friend !  "  said 
the  lawyer,  piously ;  "  but  that  is  hardly  a  Christian  way  oi 
looking  at  the  question." 

"  I  have  never  been  a  Christian  since  I  came  home  t^ 
England,  and  found  my  daughter  missing,"  answered  Eichard 
Eedmayne. 

He  met  Mr.  Kendel,  the  private  inquirer,  at  Messrs.  Gabb  and 
Smoothey  s  ofEoe  early  next  morning.  Mr.  Kendei  was  a  tall 
bony  man  of  about  forty,  with  dark  close-cut  hair,  a  long  red 
nose,  a  coal  black  eye  of  fiery  brightness,  glittering  as  that  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  a  clean-shaven  visage,  a  good  black  coat,  and 
as  respectable  an  appearance  as  could  co-exist  with  the  aforesaid 
rod  nose ;  a  clever- looking  man,  in  whose  hands  Eichard  Eed- 
mayne felt  himself  a  very  child. 

He  jotted  down  two  or  three  memoranda  in  a  little  black- 
'touTid  note-book,  and  then  snapped  the  snap  thereof  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  saw  liis  way  to  the  end  of  the  business. 

"  If  a  marriage  took  place  in  London,  I  shall  have  the 
evidence  of  it  in  a  week,"  he  said.  "  If  anywhere  in  England, 
I  pledge  myself  to  know  aU  about  it  within  a  fortnight." 
^d  on  this  the  council  bi-oke  up,  Mr.  Smoothey  having  dona 
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aothing  but  take  snufF  and  look  ineffably  wise  durincr  the  coebuI 
tation. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Mr.  Kendel  wrote  to  Eichard  Red- 
mayne,  stating  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  no  marriage  between 
Misb  Grace  Eedmayne  and  any  individual  whatever  had  been 
celebrated  within  the  British  dominions  since  last  November 
twelvemonth.  lie  had  put  the  business  into  good  hands  on  the 
Con'hiuent,  and  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  sj^eak  as  definitely 
with  regard  to  any  foreign  marriage  which  might  or  might  not 
have  been  contracted.  In  the  meantime  he  was  hunting  for  in- 
formation about  Mr.  Walgry,  but  as  yet  had  not  been  able  to  get 
on  the  track  of  any  person  of  that  name  answering  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  susjjccted  party. 

Richard  flung  the  letter  from  him  in  a  rage. 

"  Easy  enough  to  tell  me  wliat  he  can't  find  out,"  he  muttered 
to  himself  moodily.  "  Jim  was  about  right ;  these  fellows  are 
no  good." 

He  left  Mr.  Kendel's  letter  unanswered,  and  went  on  with  hia 
OWQ  unsystematic  wandeiings :  now  in  the  remotest  purlieus  of 
the  east,  or  in  the  haunts  of  sailors  at  Wapping  and  Ratcliflf- 
highway  ;  now  among  half-deserted  western  squares,  whose 
denizens  were  spending  their  Christmas  holidays  at  pleasant 
lountry  houses.  He  sat  in  sparsely- filled  theatres,  indifferent 
40,  nay  hardly  conscious  of,  what  he  saw,  but  peering  into  every 
dusky  corner  of  the  house,  with  the  fafnt  hope  of  seeing  the 
sweet  pale  face  he  was  looking  for. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  Richard  Redmayne  heard  the  joy- 
bells  clamouring  from  half  a  hundred  London  steeples,  and  that 
was  all.  Christmas — 0  God,  how  well  he  remembered  Christnia-s 
at  Brierwood  a  few  years  ago,  his  daughter's  face  radiant  among 
the  holly  and  mistletoe,  the  simple  pleasures  and  banquctings, 
the  quiet  home  joys ! 

"  Shall  we  ever  sit  beside  that  hearth  again  ?  "  he  wondered; 
"  we  two  together,  my  girl  and  I  ?  " 

Bitter  as  this  ignorance  of  his  child's  fate  had  been  to  him, 
a  bitterer  knowledge  was  to  come.  One  bleak  morning  in 
January,  about  five  weeks  after  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Ken- 
del,  the  ofHce-boy  from  Gabb  and  Smoothey  brought  him  a  brioT 
note,  requesting  hia  immediate  presence  in  Gray's-inn-place. 

He  followed  promptly  on  the  heels  of  the  messenger,  ani 
was  shown  straight  into  Mr.  Smoothey's  office.  The  lawyef 
was  standing  on  his  hearth-rug  warming  himself  with  a  solemn 
aspect.  Mr.  Kendel  was  seated  by  the  table  with  a  short  file  oi 
newspapers  before  him. 

"  You  have  got  some  news  for  me,"  Richard  Redmayne  cried 
eagerly,  going  straight  up  to  the  private  inquirer. 

•'  Do  net  It  ia  a  burrv.  my  dear  Mr-  Redmayne,"  tJv"  ^^ii^vCT 
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3cid  soothingly.  "  There  is  news  :  Kendol  has  made  a  discovery, 
as  he  supposes ;  but  the  fact  in  question,  if  it  does  concern  you, 
is  of  the  saddest  nature.  I  am  bound  to  bid  you  prepare  your 
mind  for  the  worst." 

"My  God!"  cried  Richard  Eedmayne.  "It  is  the  thing  1 
have  thought  and  dreamed  of  a  hundred  times.  My  daughter 
has  destroyed  herself! " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that.  Pray  sit  down ;  calm  yourself.  "We 
'^ay  be  mistaken." 

"  The  date  is  the  same,"  said  Kendel  gravely.  "  Miss  Eed- 
mayne  left  home  on  the  11th  November." 

"  Was  your  daughter  a  sufferer  from  heart-disease,  Mr.  Eed- 
mayne  ?  " 

"  No— certainly  not,  to  my  knowledge.  But  her  mother  died 
of  it ;  dropped  down  dead  at  four-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Why 
do  you  beat  about  the  bush  ?     Is  my  daughter  dead  ?  " 

"  \y'e  have  some  reason  to  fear  as  much  ;  but  I  repeat  we  may 
be  mistaken.  The  fact  of  the  two  events  occurring  on  the  same 
date  might  be  a  mere  coincidence.  You  had  better  read  those 
paragraphs,  Kendel.     Let  Mr.  Redmayne  know  the  worst." 

Mr.  Kendel  turned  over  the  papers  rather  nervously.  He  was 
accustomed  to  be  employed  in  painful  affairs  ;  but  this  seemed  to 
him  more  painful  than  the  common  run  of  family  troubles. 
Richard  Redmayue's  listening  face,  white  to  the  lips,  told  of  no 
common  agony. 

"It  appears,"  he  began  in  a  quiet  business-like  way,  "that 
Miss  Redmayne  left  her  home  early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
November.  From  that  hour  to  this  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
her.  Now,  having  occasion  some  days  ago  to  look  through  a 
file  of  old  newspapers  in  relation  to  another  case  I  have  on  hand, 
I  came  upon  the  notice  of  an  inquest  held  on  a  young  lady  who 
died  suddenly  on  that  day — a  young  lady  whose  christian  name 
was  Grace,  and  whose  age  was  nineteen ;  a  young  lady  who  hacj 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  from  the  country,  within 
an  hour  of  her  death.  Shall  I  read  you  the  account  of  the 
inquest  P  " 

"  Yes." 
_  The  word  came  with  a  strange  muffled  sound  from  dry  white 
lips. 

Mr.  Kendel  read  first  one  paragraph,  and  then  two  or  three 
others,  from  different  papers.  One  was  more  diffuse  than  the 
rest,_a  small  weekly  paper  published  at  Highgate.  This  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  inquest— headed,  "  Sad  and  sudden  Deaf., 
of  a  young  Lady,"— and  dwelt  on  the  beauty  of  the  deceased  with 
the  penny-a-liner's  flourish. 

"The  man  called  himself  "Walsh,"  Richard  Redrrayne  said  ftt 
iast,  "  and  describes  the  girl  as  his  sister." 
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'*  He  would  be  likely  to  suppress  his  real  name  under  ftnck 
painful  circumstances,  and  to  conceal  his  real  relation  with  the 
young  lady.  Mind,  I  don't  say  that  this  poor  girl  must  nceda 
have  been  your  daughter — coincidences  are  common  enough  in 
this  life;  but  the  christian  name,  the  age,  the  date  all  agree.  Even 
the  initial  is  the  same — Walgry,  Walsh.  Come,  Mr.  Redmayne, 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  trace  your  daughter's  steps  only  to  find  the 
track  broken  off  short  by  a  grave;  but  not  so  hard  as  to  find  your 
child,  as  many  a  man  has  done,  in  something  worse  than  the  grave." 

This  was  quite  a  burst  of  sentiment  for  Mr.  Kendel ;  but  hia 
heart,  not  utterly  dried  up  by  alcohol,  was  touched  by  the  sUent 
grief  of  the  yeoman.  That  despair,  which  betrayed  itself  only 
by  the  ghastly  change  in  the  man's  face,  the  altered  sound  of  the 
man's  voice,  was  more  awful  than  any  loud  expression  of  sorrow. 

"Do  you  consider  this  clue  worth  following  up,Mr.Redmayne?' 

"  Yes,  I  will  follow  it,  and  the  murderer  of  my  child  after* 
wards,"  answered  the  yeoman. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  by  Mr.  Kendel's  side,  and  wrote  the 
name  of  the  coroner  and  some  particulars  of  the  inquest  in  hia 
pocket-book.  The  private  inquirer  watched  him  curiously,  won- 
dering a  little  at  the  firmness  of  his  hand  as  he  wro  e. 

"Shall  I  follow  up  this  affair  for  ^^ou,  Mr.  Redmayne?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  I'll  do  that  myself.  If — if  the  girl  who  died  that  day 
was  my  daughter,  I  am  the  likeliest  person  to  find  it  out ;  but 
if  I  fail,  I  can  fall  back  upon  your  professional  skill.  You 
ahall  be  paid  your  own  price  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  wish  with  aU  my  heart  I  could  have  brought 
you  pleasanter  news.  Have  you  any  photograph  of  your  daugh- 
ter, by  the  way  ?     That  would  help  you  to  settle  the  question." 

"  Yes.  I  have  her  portrait,"  answered  Richard  Redmayne, 
touching  his  breast.  He  had  carried  his  daughter's  picture  in  hia 
breast-pocket  all  through  his  Australian  wanderings;  only  a 
rustic  photographer's  image,  a  email  wistful  face,  which  would 
hardly  be  taken  for  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  colour,  life, 
expression — so  much  that  made  the  beauty  of  the  original  being 
wanting  in  this  pale  reilection. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Redmayne  should  go  to  High- 
gate  himself,  hunt  up  t'-^  coroner,  and  follow  the  clue  afforded 
by  those  newspaper  paragraphs  as  far  as  it  might  lead  him. 

He  went,  found  the  coroner,  and  the  doctor  who  had  been  called 
in  at  Hillside  Cottage,  when  Grace  lay  dead  in  her  lover's  arms. 
From  this  latter  he  obtained  a  close  description  of  the  dead  girl 
• — the  fair  oval  face,  small  nose  and  mouth,  a  little  mole  jusi 
under  the  rounded  chin,  the  reddish-auburn  hair. 

There  was  no  doubt  it  was  his  Grace.  He  had  tracked  her  to 
the  end  of  her  brief  pilgrimage.  All  his  dreams  of  the  future 
were  over  ;  ihQ  fair  home  in  which  they  were  to  have  bo^un  0 
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new  life  together,  all  the  plans  and  hopes  which  had  buoyed  him 
up  during  that  weary  period  of  waiting,  were  done  with  now. 
Alas,  whatever  life  they  two  were  to  share  lay  beyond  the  stars ! 
Upon  earth  his  search  had  ended. 

"Except  for  the  man  who  murdered  her,"  Rick  Redmayne  said 
to  himself.  "  God  grant  that  I  may  Uve  long  enough  to  be  even 
with  him ! " 

He  went  to  the  house  in  which  his  darling  died.  There  had 
been  more  than  one  set  of  tenants  since  that  November  day ; 
but  the  cottage  was  vacant  again,  and  a  board  advertising  the  fact 
of  its  emptiness  was  up  in  the  neat  little  front  garden:  "Inquire 
of  Mr.  Selby,  house-agent,  Kentish-town  ;  or  within." 

Richard  Redmayne  went  in,  saw  the  Uttle  drawing-room  where 
she  had  fallen,  struck  with  death ;  the  pretty  bedchamber  above 
where  they  had  laid  her  in  her  last  quiet  slumber.  He  looked  at 
these  things  with  an  anguish  beyond  tears — beyond  passion,  oi 
curses  even — although  deep  in  his  heart  ther<e  was  something 
bitterer  than  a  curse  against  her  betrayer. 

"  Perhaps  that  man  Kendel  was  right,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
te  stood  by  the  white-curtained  bed,  on  which  he  could  fancy 
her  lying  in  death's  awful  stillness  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
breast ;  "  perhaps  it  was  better  she  should  die  than  live  to  be 
what  that  villain  meant  to  make  her.  Thank  God  she  never 
was  his  mistress !  thank  God  death  came  between  them  !  A  nd 
j^et  to  have  had  my  girl  again — even  a  faded  flower — to  have 
watched  the  pale  face  grow  bright  again !  to  have  made  a  new 
life  for  her  in  a  new  world — 0  God,  how  sweet  that  would  have 
been!" 

He  thought  of  Bulrush  Meads ;  those  fertile  slopes  and 
valleys,  the  silver  water-courses  and  forest  background — all  their 
glory  gone  now.  Thought  of  the  place  as  he  had  pictured  it 
irom  the  first,  with  that  central  figTire,  the  child  of  his  love. 
Without  it  what  availed  those  green  pastures,  those  crystal 
streams  ?  what  were  they  but  a  desert  waste  without  Grace  ? 

An  old  woman  was  taking  care  of  the  house,  an  ancient  bel- 
dame, with  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 

"  T  helped  'em  to  lay  her  out,  poor  dear !"  she  mumbled,  when 
Richard  questioned  her  about  the  young  lady  who  had  died 
suddenly  in  that  house  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  "  Such  a 
pretty  creetur',  with  lovely  auburn  hair  do^vn  to  her  waist.  I 
never  see  her  alive,  though  I  was  here  when  the  gentleman  took 
the  house." 

"  You  saw  him,  then  P  "  Richard  cried  eagerly. 

•'  I  should  think  I  did.  I  sor  him  arter  she  was  dead.  0,  so 
gashly  pale — paler  than  the  corpse  a'most,  and  so  orful  quiet. 
Ah,  it  was  a  queer  set-out  altogether  !  When  he  took  the  house, 
it  was  for  his  young  wife,  he  said ;  when  the  tngquiss  come,  it 
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was  his  sister.  Wliatever  she  was,  he  was  precious  fond  of  hor. 
I  was  in  the  house  till  a  hour  before  they  came,  helping  tha 
servants  to  finish  the  cleanin'  and  suchlike;  and  to  see  tht? 
things  as  he'd  sent  in — flowers,  and  hothouse  fruit,  and  partiala 
»f  all  sorts ;  birds,  and  a  pianer  that  was  a  perfeck  pictur'  only 
to  look  at.  Yes,  whoever  she  was,  he  was  rare  and  fond  of 
her." 

"  May  the  memory  of  her  cling  to  him  to  his  dying  day," 
muttered  Rick  Eedmayne,  "  poison  his  life,  and  blight  him  on 
his  deathbed  1 " 

The  crone  was  too  deaf  to  hear  this  smothered  imprecation. 
She  went  on  mumbling  about  the  "  sweet  young  creotur'," 

"  What  was  the  man  like  ?  "  Mx.  Eedmayne  asked  her  pre- 
sently. 

"  Mr.  Walsh  P  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Walsh." 

"  Rather  a  handsome  man.  Tall  and  straight  and  dark — not 
BO  young  as  she  was  by  ten  year  or  more,  but  a  fine-lookin' 
man." 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  him  after  the  inquest  ?  " 

"  No  more  than  the  babe  unborn.  He  paid  a  month's  rent, 
packed  up  all  the  silk  dresses,  and  slippers,  and  suchlike,  into  a 
big  portmenter,  had  it  put  on  the  top  of  a  keb,  and  rode  away 
with  it.  The  kebman  as  took  him  would  know  where  he  went 
— none  of  us  knowed." 

"  And  you  don't  know  where  the  cabman  came  from,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Lord,  no,  sir;  he  was  fetched  promiscuous.  Mr.  Walsh 
paid  for  evei-ythink  Uberal ;  paid  the  cook  and  'ousemaid  their 
month,  and  paid  me ;  paid  the  undertaker — it  were  a  very  gen- 
teel funeral,  mourning-coach  and  pair,  and  feathers  on  the  'earse ; 
paid  everybody,  and  nobody  ast  him  no  questions.  But  it  waa 
a  (jueer  set-out  for  all  that ;  and  there  must  have  been  some- 
think  to  make  that  pore  young  creetur'  go  off  dead  like  that." 

"  Something,"  muttered  Richard ;  "  yes — only  a  broken  heart. 
She  discovered  that  she  had  trusted  a  villain,  and  the  discovery 
killed  her.    The  story's  plain  enough." 

This  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  crone,  whose  dull  ears  did, 
however,  distinguish  those  two  words,  "  broken  heart." 

"  Broken 'art?  Yes,  pore  dear,"  she  whined,  "  tliat's  azackly 
what  the  'ousemaid  says,  while  we  was  a-smoothing  out  her 
boautiful  hair:  'Tiiure  was  sometliink  as  he  told  her — a  some- 
think  as  he  said  to  her  soon  after  she  came  in — as  broke  her 
pore  'art;'  anJ  that  'ou-emaid  spoke  the  Gos|iel  truth.  It 
migVit  be  a  diseased  'art.  there's  n(;  ^raiusayiug  tb<?  doctor;  but 
it  were  a  V)roken  one  into  the  bargain." 

'IVo  hours  later  on  the  same  afternoon,  when  the  winter  day- 
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tight  was  growing  gray  and  thick,  Richard  Redmayne  stood 
alone  in  Hetheridge  churchyard:  a  very  quiet  resting-place, 
remote,  although  within  fifteen  miles  of  London,  the  burial- 
ground  belonging  to  a  village  that  lay  ofi"  the  main  road,  away 
hova  the  beaten  tracks  of  mankind — an  unambitious  grave-yard, 
where  there  were  no  splendid  monuments,  only  an  air  of  supremo 
repose. 

*'  There  will  be  no  stone  to  mark  where  she  lies,  I  reckon,'* 
Mr.  Redmayne  said  to  himself  bitterly,  as  he  walked  slowly  to 
and  fro  among  the  humble  head-stones.  *'  A  man  would  hardly 
set  up  a  memorial  of  his  sin." 

He  was  mistaken.  Not  in  a  nameless  grave  did  Grace  Red- 
mayne slumber.  He  came  at  last  to  a  broad  slab  of  polished 
gray  granite,  with  an  inscription  in  three  short  lines : 

GRACE. 

Died  November  11th,  IS 6-,  aged  10. 

Eheu,  eheu  1 

Her  epitaph  could  hardly  have  been  briefer:  and  thus  her 
story  closed — with  a  tombstone. 

"  I  wonder  where  he  will  be  buried  when  his  time  comes  ?  " 
thought  Rick  Redmayne  ;  "  for,  as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  if 
ever  we  two  meet  face  to  face,  I  shall  kill  him  I " 

A.nd  he  meant  it. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

A   COLD   AND   LOVELESS   UNIOIT. 

Mr.  and  Mrg.  Harcross  lived  in  an  intensely  new  honso  in  an 

intensely  new  neighbourhood.     There  are  people  who  have  an 

instinctive  love  of  ancient  habitations,  whose  souls  yearn  foi 

ivy-clad  m.anor-houses  and  moated  granges :  who  languish  foi 

the  narrow  windows  and  red-brick  fronts  of  Queen  Anne,  and 

are  thrilled  with  delight  by  the  oriels  and  mullions  of  Elizabeth ; 

people  who   would  endure  any  inconvenience  for  the  sake  oi 

knowing  that  the  curled  darlings  of  the  Restoration  had  held  their 

orgies  in  the  dining-room,  or  that  fair  dames  in  hoop  and  wimple 

had  made  their  bower  in  the  best  bedroom;  people  wl'    would 

imile  calmly  while  the  water  came  through  every  ceilin^^    'f  the 

aouse  was  waiTanted  to  have  been  part  of  a  favourite  ])alace  of 

Anna  Bnlryn's;  and.  0  dear,  how  many  favourite  abidiiig-placea 

HeTiry  V'lll.,  Anna   Boleyn,  and   Elizabeth  seem  tu  have  had- 

»C4itterud  over  the  face  of  the  country 
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Augusta  Vallory  was  not  one  of  these  enthusiasts  of  anti 
quity.  Her  ideas,  likings,  and  dislikmgs,  were  essentiallj 
modern.  A  house  could  not  be  too  new  for  her.  She  liked  ta 
see  the  walla  fresh  from  the  trowel  of  the  plasterer,  to  choose 
every  yard  of  paper-hanging,  to  know  that  no  inferior  clay  had 
ever  been  sheltered  by  the  roof  that  was  to  cover  her  own  supe- 
rior head. 

"  I  hardly  like  the  idea  of  a  house  other  people  have  lived  in," 
obe  said;  "especially  if  there  are  cupboards;  they  generally 
Iciave  an  odour!" 

So  when,  prior  to  their  marriage,  Hubert  Walgrave  suggested 
one  of  the  pleasant  streets  between  Grosvenor- square  and  Park- 
lane — Upper  Brook-street,  or  Green-street,  for  example — Mias 
Vallory  shook  her  head  peremptorily. 

"  My  dear  Hubert,  all  those  houses  are  aa  old  as  the  hills," 
she  exclaimed ;  "  there  v/ould  bft  beetles,  and  all  kind  of  hor- 
rors." 

Mr.  Walgrave  ventured  to  hint  that  the  class  of  people  who 
Hved  in  Upper  Brook-&treet  would  hardly  submit  to  beetles — in 
the  drawing-rooms,  or  on  the  principal  staircase,  that  is  to  say. 

"  Putting  beetles  out  of  the  question,  Hubert,  I  know  for  a 
certainty  that  there  are  people  in  Upper  Brook-street  who  let 
lodgings.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  and  I  can  live — what 
is  that  horrid  expression  ?  cheek  by  jowl  ? — cheek  by  jowl  with 
a  lodging-house.  Now,  in  the  new  district  on  the  Marquia  of 
Westminster's  estate " 

Mr.  Walgrave  made  a  wry  face. 

"  I  abommate  new  houses,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  abominate  cleanliness  and  convenience. 
You  might  just  as  reasonably  say  one  thing  as  the  other.  Near 
Grosvenor-place  we  can  get  a  house  fit  for  people  of  some  posi- 
tion ;  a  house  in  which  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  receive  my 
friends ;  and,  of  course,  we  must  have  our  evenings,  Hubert." 

"  Our  evenings  !  Of  course,  my  dear  Augusta;  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  spending  my  evenings  at  home,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  I  shall  expect  you  to  stay  at  home  after 
dinner  naturally,  when  we  have  no  engagements;  but  I  mean  an 
evening  a  week  for  reception." 

"  0,  a  'Tuesday,'  or  a  'Thursday,'"  said  Mr.  Walgrave,  witi 
another  wry  face.  "  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  thing  pays, 
Augusta  P  To  be  obliged  to  stop  at  home  on  one  particulai 
evening,  and  have  no  end  of  candles  buraing,  and  to  see  a  pacli 
of  people  come  straggling  in,  in  an  inane  kind  of  way,  with  tha 
air  of  performing  a  social  duty  and  not  expecting  to  get  any« 
thing  to  eat — do  you  really  think  it  paysP  Isn't  it  rather  a 
treadmillish  kind  of  entertainment  P" 

"I  don't  know  why  my  friends  should  only  'straggle'  UJ," 
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Miss  Yallory  said,  with  rather  an  offended  air ;  "  1  trust  they 
Xfould  come  willingly." 

"  0,  no  doubt,  as  willingly  as  any  one  ever  does  come  to  that 
undecided  sort  of  entertainment.  Still,  to  my  mind,  it  is  always 
more  or  less  treadmiUish ;  and  then  there  is  the  wear  and  tear  of 
brain  you  go  through  all  the  week  in  trying  to  secure  something 
a  little  out  of  the  common — some  pianist  who  lets  off  loudei 
fireworks  than  the  general  run  of  pianists ;  some  literary  swell 
who  has  just  published  a  successful  book;  or  an  astronomical 
swell  who  has  discovered  a  new  planet ;  or  a  legal  swell  who  is 
leading  counsel  in  the  latest  sensational  trial ;  or  a  crack  phy- 
sician who  has  just  got  a  baronetcy ;  some  one  to  stare  at  and 
whisper  about.  Seriously,  Augusta,  don't  you  think  we  might 
get  off  with  three  or  four  dinner-parties  and  a  ball  in  the  course 
of  the  season  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  '  getting  off,'  Hubert.  I 
like  to  see  my  friends,  and  I  hope  they  like  to  see  me." 

Mr.  Walgrave  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  that  accustomed 
air  of  polite  indifference  with  which  he  was  wont  to  end  any 
dispute  with  his  betrothed. 

"My  love,  if  you  like  to  establish  a  hebdomadal  treadmill  in 
your  drawing-room,  I  cannot  possibly  object,"  he  said  lightly. 

So  the  house  in  Mastodon-crescent  was  taken,  on  a  seven  years' 
lease;  quite  a  small  house  for  that  region  of  mighty  mansions. 
1'here  were  only  nine  bedrooms  on  the  four  upper  floors,  three 
bath-rooms,  and  some  little  stunted  passages,  with  narrow  pinched 
grates  squeezed  into  corners,  which  were  j^ci"*"  excellence  dressing- 
rooms.  On  the  ground-floor  there  was  the  regulation  dining- 
room,  with  a  gloomy  den  behind,  which  was  to  be  the  library  and 
sulking-chamber  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The  first  floor  was 
absorbed  by  the  drawing-rooms,  which  were  as  the  Acropolis 
sqiifire  drawing-rooms,  with  a  difference  that  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible to  the  iiidifterent  eyes  of  Mr.  "Walgrave.  There  was  the 
gi'and  piano,  the  vast  tract  of  velvet  pile,  dotted  with  serpentine- 
backed  occasional  chairs,  dos-a-dos,  vis-a-vis,  coude-a-coude,  and 
other  species  of  the  sofa  tribe.  There  was  an  ottoman  which 
was  twin  brother  to  the  Acropolis-square  ottoman;  there  were 
stands  for  portfolios  of  engravings  and  photographs — the  minda 
of  Miss  Vallory's  friends  requiring  to  be  sustained  by  engravings 
and  photographs,  as  their  bodies  by  coffee  or  ices. 

Hubert  Walgiave  looked  round  the  room  \vith  the  merest 
casual  glance  when  he  came  with  his  future  wife  to  see  what  a 
fashionable  upholsterer  had  done  for  the  house  which  was  to  be 
his  home  during  the  next  seven  years.  If  it  had  been  a  question 
of  lodging  there  a  week,  his  gaze  could  have  hardly  been  more 
li.stless. 

••  \rb  you  jA<isfied,  Hubert  P"  Miss  Vallory  asked,  r.fter  fjb.r. 
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had  given  ter  own  oj)mion  about  the  carpet,  and  condemned  a 
chair  or  two. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  supremely  satisfied  if  you  are  pleased.  There 
is  such  a  family  likeness  in  drawing-rooms,  that  one  comes  to 
lose  a  good  deal  of  one's  interest  in  them.  At  Sir  Daniel  Dundee's 
summer  lodge  at  Richmond  there  is  no  drawing-room,  only  a  vast 
library  with  a  bay-window  looking  on  to  the  Thames ;  and  if  I 
were  gratifying  my  own  fancy  in  a  house,  I  would  have  no 
drawing-room.  I  would  give  the  largest  room  the  house  con- 
tained to  my  books :  a  room  to  read  in,  to  think  in,  to  live  in  ; 
and  if  it  were  my  unlucky  lot  to  have  many  visitors,  I  would 
receive  them  in  a  winter-garden." 

"  I  trust  your  fancy  wiU  be  gratified  in  this  house,"  said 
Augusta,  "  and  I  do  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  it  in  that  cold 
way,  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  one  else." 

"  A  London  house  has  no  individuaUty,  at  least  not  a  modern 
London  house.  Let  us  make  it  what  we  may,  we  should  find 
the  same  kind  of  thing  next  door.  I  daresay  I  might  walk  into 
any  dining-room  in  this  crescent,  sit  down,  and  make  myself  at 
home,  and  not  discover  my  mistake  till  a  strange  footman  came 
in  with  the  coal-scuttle." 

They  ascended  to  the  second  floor,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
chief  bedroom,  Mrs.  Harcross's  dressing-room,  Mrs.  Harcross's 
boudoir,  Mrs.  Harcross's  bath-room ;  Mr.  Harcross's  dressing- 
and  bath-room — both  in  one — was  on  the  floor  above,  and 
approached  by  the  servants'  staircase,  the  principal  staircase 
breaking  short  off  at  the  second  floor.  Happily,  Mr.  Walgrave 
Harcross  was  not  a  Sybarite,  and  made  no  objection  to  the 
secondary  staircase. 

"  I  am  sorry  they  were  obliged  to  put  you  on  the  next  story, 
Hubert,"  Augusta  said  apologetically;  "but  they  could  not 
contrive  my  rooms  any  other  way.  A  boudoir  is  no  use  unless 
"t  is  next  one's  dressing-room.  En  revanche,  I  give  you  up  the 
library  altogether ;  I  even  told  them  to  arrange  the  ventilation 
for  smoking." 

"  That  was  very  considerate.  Yes ;  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  den  m. 
which  I  can  smoke  my  cigar.  I  shall  import  .■^ome  of  my  books 
from  the  Temple  immediately  I  take  possession." 

They  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  rooms.  The  boudoir  was  the 
prettiest  room  in  the  house :  all  dainty  fluted  chintz  rose-budb, 
butterflies,  lilies  of  the  valley ;  a  mantelpiece  of  gaily-coloureJ 
majolica,  with  timepiece  and  candelabra  of  the  same  bright  ware ; 
a  cottage  pianu,  low  and  Inxuriou'i  arm-chairs  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace,  fern-cases  and  aquariums  in  the  windows;  tables  and 
cabinets  all  bird"s-eye  maple,  inlaid  with  various  coloured  woods. 

It  was  a  cheerlces  rainy  day,  a  day  that  made  the  brightest 
things  look  duU,  and  Mr.  Walgrave  grew  strangely  silent  while 
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Lis  betrothed  lingered  in  this  gaily  furnished  cLamber :  it  ro* 
minded  him  just  a  little  of  another  room  that  had  been  gu.j' 
with  birds  and  flowers  on  a  dark  November  day. 

His  betrothed  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of 
her  rooms  to  perceive  the  sudden  gloom  upon  his  face.  Miss 
Vallory  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  the  upholsterer  had  executed 
her  orders  admirably.  She  felt  a  pleasure  in  the  expenditure  of 
her  own  msney,  a  pride  in  this  house  of  her  own  furnishing, 
which  she  had  never  felt  in  the  splendours  of  Acropolis-square , 
and  she  was  really  fond  of  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry  ! 
really  anxious  that  his  position  should  be  improved  by  these 
handsome  surroundings,  that  her  fortune  should  assist  him  ia 
his  professional  career.  That  indifferentism  of  Mr.  Walgrave's, 
which  annoyed  her  somewhat  at  times,  she  took  to  be  nothing 
more  than  manner,  a  merely  conventional  listlessness,  of  no  morfl 
real  significance  than  the  fashion  of  his  clothes,  which  he  wora 
because  other  men  wore  them.  It  had  never  entered  into  her 
mind  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  affection  for  her.  What  could 
any  man  desire  more  in  a  wife  than  she  could  give — beauty, 
education,  accomj^lishments,  and  fortune? 

Mr.  Walgrave  assumed  the  name  of  Harcross  early  in  the 
summer,  but  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  until  term  was  over 
— a  very  brilliant  marriage  at  a  ftxshionable  West-end  church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcross  went  to  the  Highlands  for  their  honey* 
moon,  and  contemplated  the  beauties  of  that  illustrious  land  in 
a  cool  leisurely  way  that  was  peculiar  to  both  of  them.  In  No- 
vember they  came  back  to  town,  and  began  housekeei^ing  in 
Mastodon-crescent,  Hubert  Harcross  falling  into  the  routine  of 
his  wife's  existence  with  a  sufficiently  graceful  submission.  She 
did  not  demand  quite  so  much  of  him  as  many  women  might 
have  demanded  in  her  position.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
be  a  woman  of  fashion,  now  that  she  had  slipped  her  mc^oriugs 
as  it  were,  and  sailed  out  into  the  open  sea.  As  Miss  Vallory 
ehe  had  been  only  a  rich  solicitor's  daughter,  always  festered 
more  or  less  by  the  naiTow  views  of  her  father.  As  Mrs.  Har- 
cross, with  a  handsome  fortune,  and  a  husband  on  the  bigh  road 
to  distinction,  she  felt  her  social  position  secure.  The  very  best 
society,  she  told  herself,  would  be  open  to  her  by  and  by,  when 
her  husband  had  made  himself  talked  about.  In  the  meanwhile 
she  was  content  to  be  a  person  of  importance  in  a  somewhat 
lower  circle,  and  to  wait  the  hour  when  the  doors  of  that  higher 
paradise  should  be  opened  to  her. 

Thus  the  new  Hfe  upon  which  Hubert  Harcross  entered  was  by 
no  means  a  domestic  life.  It  was  rather  a  perpetual  round  oi 
petty  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  were  almost  as  irksome  to  him 
«-s  the  routine  of  court  hfe  was  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  those 
dreary  years  o^  her  grandeur,  when  she  lan^iished,  sick  at  hearty 
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for  one  half-hour  of  freedom.  Mrs.  Harcross  liked  to  live  "  la 
Bociety,"  which  meant  that  all  the  best  years  of  her  life  should 
be  devoted  to  visiting,  and  receiving  visitors.  Her  circle  was 
always  widening.  People  perpetually  wanted  to  know  her,  and 
her  weekly  evening  afforded  an  open  field  for  the  growth  of  ne\f 
acquaintance.  Hubert  Harcross  sickened  of  tbe  simpering  strange 
faces;  the  men  who  insisted  in  talking  shop  to  him,  and  compli- 
menting him  on  his  admirable  lil  of  argument  in  this  or  that 
case ;  the  amateur  tenors  and  sopranos,  who  were  always 
warbling  by  the  grand  piano ;  the  last  celebrity  whom  he  wa( 
expected  to  worship.  Man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  he  had  his 
own  notion  of  a  home,  which  was  something  widely  different — 
0,  how  widely! — from  this  splendid  house  in  Mastodon-crescent, 
where  the  only  room  in  which  he  felt  himself  his  own  master  was 
that  vault-like  chamber  looking  on  to  a  stony  yard,  and  a  high 
wall  that  shut  out  the  sunshine.  He  submitted,  however; 
allowed  his  wife  to  give  as  many  dinners  as  she  pleased,  content 
to  add  his  modest  list  of  guests  to  her  longer  roll;  went  with 
her  to  as  many  parties  as  she  pleased,  sat  out  all  the  new  plays 
produced  at  fashionable  theatres,  wasted  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
opera  every  subscription  night,  put  in  an  appearance  at  ])rivate 
views  at  all  the  West-end  picture  galleries ;  and  when  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  permitted,  would  even  submit  to  bo 
paraded  amongst  the  azaleas  or  rhododendrons  at  South  Ken- 
sington or  the  Botanical. 

He  was  not  sorry,  however,  when  his  work  grew  heavier,  and 
forbade  these  concessions  on  his  part,  imtil  little  by  little  he  con- 
trived to  drop  away  in  a  great  measure  from  his  wife's  amuse- 
ments, pleading  the  exigencies  of  his  profession.  She  would  have 
liked  much  better  to  keep  him  by  her  side ;  but  since  she  was 
bent  upon  his  becoming  a  great  man,  she  was  fain  to  endure  the 
\oss  of  his  society,  and  to  go  on  her  frivolous  way,  for  the  most 
part,  without  him,  serene  in  the  consciousness  that  she  was  the 
handsomest  woman  and  the  best-dressed  woman  in  her  circle  ; 
spending  a  thousand  a  year  or  so  on  her  toilet  and  small  personal 
requirmnents;  and  considering  that  she  acquitted  herself  of  all 
h'^r  duties  to  her  God  and  her  neighbour,  when  she  put  a  sovereign 
iii  the  plate  handed  round  after  a  charity  sermon,  or  subscribed 
five  pounds  to  an  orphanage  or  hospital. 

The  life  was  a  barren  life.  They  had  been  married  more  than 
two  years,  and  no  child  had  been  born  to  tliem,  to  sanctify  theif 
union.  No  innocent  baby  face  shone  out  siar-like  amidst  the 
Eommonplace  splendours  of  their  home.  That  mutual  source 
of  interest  and  pleasure,  which  might  have  drawn  husband  and 
^ife  nearer  together,  was  wanting.  With  a  strange  inconsistency, 
Hubert  Harcross,  whose  whole  career  had  been  based  upon  q 
purely  selfish  philoyophy,  took  thia  eh ildlossucss  to  he?j't,  bitterly 
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disappointed,  and  thought  of  himself  as  he  might  have  been  witb 
little  children  in  his  home,  purified  and  elevated  by  that  sacred 
trust. 

He  would  rouse  himself  from  gloomy  brooding  over  this  sub- 
ject sometimes  with  a  cynical  laugh. 

"  Why  should  I  languish  for  a,  son  ?"  he  would  ast  himself, 
"What  have  I  to  bequeath  to  him  ?  a  name  without  association 
but  such  cheap  renown  as  I  may  win  for  it,  the  blood  ol  a  seltish 
cpendtlirift,  and  a  past  which  is  something  worse  than  a  blank. 
And  when  my  children  grew  up,  would  not  their  clear  eyes  per- 
ceive what  their  mother  may  be  too  blind  to  discover,  our  cold 
and  loveless  union  ?  Better  as  it  is,  perhaps ;  better  that  I 
should  go  childless  to  the  grave,  than  I  should  live  to  see  my 
children  blush  for  me." 

Mr.  Harcross  had  in  nowise  overrated  the  value  of  his 
marriage  with  William  Vallory's  daughter  and  Stephen  Har« 
cross's  heiress.  His  professional  status  had  been  very  much 
improved  by  the  fact  of  his  private  fortune.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  reputation  in  the  world  of  more  use  to  a  man  than  a  reputa- 
tion for  plenty  of  money.  Mrs.  Harcross's  carriage,  Mrs. 
Harcross's  opera-box,  Mrs.  Harcross's  evening  parties,  nay, 
even  the  pines  and  peach-es  on  Mrs.  Harcross's  dinner-table  in 
early  May,  brought  Hubert  Harcross  more  briefs  than  he  could 
count.  His  clerk  had  learnt  to  decline  retainers  under  a  certain 
sum,  and  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Harcross  being  at  the  Ryde  villa 
with  his  wife,  refused  a  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas,  with  daily 
refresher  of  twenty-five,  on  the  ground  that  the  weather^  was 
too  hot  for  law,  a  refusal  which  was  worth  a  thousand  to  him  in 
reputation.  The  man  who  knows  how  to  give  himself  airs  at 
the  right  moment,  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  succeed.  Thus 
did  Hubert  Harcross  prosper  in  the  first  years  of  his  mamed 
life,  and  his  name  became  a  marked  name,  and  soUcitors  in 
their  agony  besought  his  aid  as  a  sure  defence,  a  very  tower  of 
strength  against  the  adversary.  He  was  not  a  noisy  advocate, 
not  a  florid  rhetorical  speaker.  He  had  a  good  voice,  which  he 
rarely  raised,  a  qu.dt  level  tone  and  manner,  ever  and  anon 
relieved  by  some  biting  sarcasm  that  went  home  to  the  souls  of 
his  antagonists.  He  was  a  remarkably  successful  man,  "lucky," 
people  called  him.  To  secure  Harcross  on  a  side  was  almost 
tantamount  to  securing  a  victory. 

There  were  times  when  Mr.  Harcross  told  himself  that  the 
life  he  led  was  all-sufficing  for  a  man's  happiness ;  that  the  one 
thing  wanting  in  it  was  a  very  small  tiling,  hardly  worth 
thinking  about.  Often,  seated  at  his  dinner-table  surrounded 
by  pleasant  faces,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  admired, 
envied,  liked  perhaps  by  a  few,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must 
Leeds  be  happy ;  yet  after  this  came  thft  dark  hour,  tha  hoart^ 
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tliat  wag  cheerless  in  spite  of  its  luxury,  the  opi')re6sire  cena* 
of  unsympathetic  companionship,  the  miserable  thought  oi 
what  mit,rht  have  been,  and  what  was. 

Mrs.  Harcross,  for  her  part,  was  thoroughly  satisfied.  She 
had  as  much  of  her  husband's  society  as  his  professional 
engagements  permitted.  She  carried  him  at  her  chariot  wheel 
almost  wherever  she  pleased;  her  mode  of  life  was  his  mode  of 
lire.  If  he  was  compelled  to  be  at  times  a  great  deal  away 
h'ova  her,  she  did  not  complain ;  she  was  not  jealous,  because 
nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  awalren  her  jealousy,  nor  could  she 
conceive  it  jjossible  that  any  other  woman  could  exercise  the 
smallest  influence  on  the  heart  of  a  man  whom  she  had  distin- 
guished by  her  choice. 

Although  her  husband  was  not  always  able  to  be  her  escort, 
she  was  very  rarely  without  attendance.  Weston  Yallory  waa 
ever  ready  to  waste  his  time  in  her  service.  He  was  one  of 
those  early  risers,  who  contrive  to  get  twice  as  much  out  of  the 
day  as  their  lazier  fellow-men  can  obtain  out  of  it,  and  he  had 
generally  accomplished  a  day's  work  before  luncheon.  That 
■)fhce  of  tame  cat,  which  he  had  filled  so  well  during  Miss 
Vallory's  girlhood,  it  was  his  honour  and  pleasure  to  retain  in 
the  household  of  Mrs.  Harcross.  Weston  brought  her  the 
newest  photographs  for  her  portfolios ;  Weston  hunted  cele- 
brities for  her  Thursday  evenings;  Weston  helped  her  to 
select  the  guests  for  her  dinners,  to  compose  the  menu  even  ;  in 
short,  Weston  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  all  those  trivial 
things  about  which  Hubert  Harcross  disdained  to  concern  him- 
self. He  saw  Weston  Vallory  dancing  attendance  upon  his 
wife,  and  he  was  quite  content  that  she  should  be  so  attended. 
It  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  Augusta  was  above 
suspicion.  Mrs.  Candour  herself  could  hardly  have  hinted  the 
possibility  of  a  flirtation  between  the  cousins. 

In  all  their  married  life— not  even  when  it  had  lasted  for 
some  years — had  there  been  half-a-dozen  hours  of  confidential 
talk  between  husband  and  wife.  Of  Hubert's  childhood  or 
youth,  of  his  early  manhood,  its  trials  and  temptations,  Augusta 
knew  nothing.  She  was  not  a  j^erson  to  be  intensely  interested 
in  anything  which  had  occurred  before  her  own  time ;  but  she 
did  once  or  twice  express  some  curiosity  upon  the  subject  of 
her  husband's  antecedents. 

"  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  wife  who  knew  so  little  about 
her  husband  as  I  do,  Hubert  1"  she  said  once,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint. 

"  Simply  because  there  seldom  is  Bo  little  to  know  as  in  my 
case."  Mr.  Harcross  replied  coolly.  "  Some  men  have  a  history 
I  have  none.  My  only  antecedents  are  Rugby  and  Cambridge; 
n.y  history,  incessant  hard  work.     I  have  worked  hard  j  that  it 
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the  story  of  my  life  so  far,  my  dear  Augusta.     If  there  are  to  be 
any  strong  incidents  in  the  drama,  the  strong  incidents  are  yet 

to  come." 

Mrs.  Harcross  had  been  married  a  year  before  she  penetrated 
the  privacy  of  those  rooms  in  the  Temple.  One  summer  after- 
noon, when  she  had  made  an  impromptu  dinner-party  for  the 
same  evening,  and  wanted  to  insure  her  husband's  presence  at 
the  social  board,  she  ordered  her  carriage  and  drove  straight  to 
the  Temple.  Cuppage  the  respectable  ushered  her  at  once  into 
the  barrister's  room. "  Mr.  Ilarcross  was  leaning  over  a  standing- 
desk,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  brief  with  a  weary  air,  and  looked 
up  with  considerable  surprise  at  the  radiant  vision  of  Mrs. 
Harcross  sailing  towards  him  with  all  her  canvas  spread. 

"  You  here,  Augusta  !  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  a  call 
from  the  Princess  of  Teck,  or  any  other  great  lady.  Is  there  an 
earthquake,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  the  crescent?" 

"  I  have  asked  some  people  to  dinner,  Hubert,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  your  dining  at  home.  What  comfortable 
rooms!  I  thought  everything  in  the  Temi:)le  was  dirty  and 
horrid ! " 

"  Not  necessarily,  my  dear.  We  sometimes  take  the  liberty 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable.  Will  you  have  some  pale  sherry, 
or  sherry-and-srda  ?  I  have  my  own  particular  cellar  here,  you 
know." 

"You  know  I  nerer  take  wine  before  dinner.  What  a  life- 
like painting  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Harcross,  looking  up  at  the  pictaie 
over  the  firej^lace.  "  It  looks  like  a  portrait.  Eather  a  pretty 
face ;  but  there's  something  about  it  I  don't  quite  like." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Augusta,"  Mr.  Harcross  answered 
quietly ;  "  that  picture  is  a  portrait  of  my  mother." 

"  Indeed !  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you  are  always  so  reticent 
about  your  belongings,  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  supposing 
the  picture  to  be  a  family  portrait.  The  face  is  very  pretty,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  likeness  to  yourself." 

"  There  is  no  such  likeness.  I  have  the  honour  to  resemble 
luy  father  and  his  ancestry." 

"  With  what  a  sneer  you  say  that !  One  would  think  your 
father  must  have  been  a  very  unpleasant  person." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  pleasant.  My  only  knowledge  of 
him  is  that  he  was  a  most  consummate  scoundrel,  and  that  lie 
did  in  some  small  measure  reap  the  reward  of  his  scoundrelisiu, 
which  is  not  the  fate  of  every  scoundrel." 

"0  Hubert,  how  shocking  it  is  to  hear  you  speak  like 
that ! " 

"  An  outrage  of  the  conventionalities  of  life,  is  it  not  P  I 
suppose  eveiy  father  ought  to  be  a  paragon  in  the  opinion  of 
liis  son.     You  see,   A.ugusta,  what  little  hislurj  1  have  is  not 
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an  agreeable  one;  it  is  better  for  both  of  us  that  I  should  avoid 
the  subject,  it  always  sets  my  teeth  on  edge." 

"  Just  as  yon  please.  But  why  was  Mrs.  Walgrave  painted 
in  a  fancy  dress  P  " 

"  Because  it  was  her  fancy,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  a  fashion  in 
that  remote  age.  I  was  not  old  enough  to  inquire  into  her 
reasons.     The  picture  is  an  heirloom,  and  my  only  one." 

INIrs.  Harcross  made  a  tour  of  the  room,  looking  at  the  book- 
shelves, the  mantelpiece,  with  its  neat  array  of  meerschaum 
pipes,  cigar-cases,  tobacco-jars,  its  skeleton  clock,  and  thermo- 
meter in  the  shiipe  of  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  the  bright  view  from 
the  windows,  the  commodious  arm-chairs.  She  was  hardly 
pleased  to  discover  that  her  husband  had  a  better  room  here 
than  the  gloomy  chamber  allotted  to  him  in  Mastodon-crescent. 

She  departed,  however,  without  giving  any  expi'ession  to  her 
feelings  upon  this  subject;  departed  with  her  mind  full  of  that 
pjotnro  over  the  mantelpiece. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

A   PALPABLE    HIT. 

As  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  awakened  suddenly  from 
a  slumber  and  a  stillness  like  unto  death  into  the  warm  flush 
and  vigour  of  life,  so  did  Clevedon  Hall  cast  off  its  torpor  one 
bright  sum.mer  day  five  years  after  Grace  Redmayne's  death, 
and  begin  to  live  again.  Such  a  clatter  of  housemaids  and 
scullions,  such  a  hammering  of  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers, 
such  a  bustle  and  stir  from  garret  to  cellar,  such  digging  aiid 
delving,  and  measuring  and  pruning,  and  mowing  and  gravel- 
epreading  in  the  sleepy  old  gardens,  such  a  dust  and  turmoil 
of  bricklayers  repairing  the  stables,  such  a  barking  of  dogs 
and  clamour  of  voices,  scaring  the  solemn  spirits  of  the  sur- 
rounding woodland. 

Sir  Francis  ('levedon  was  coming  home.  His  aunt  had  died, 
leaving  him  her  sole  heir,  and  he  was  coming  to  live  at  Clevedon 
Hall  with  his  sister  as  soon  as  the  place  could  be  made  habi- 
table. Mr.  AVort  came  to  and  fro  every  day ;  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  day  walking  about  the  hall  and  outbuildings,  with  a 
notebook  in  his  hand  and  a  pencil  behind  his  ear,  giving  instruc- 
tions and  asking  questions  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  There 
were  to  be  no  costly  improvements,  only  a  general  brushing  up 
«.nd  reDairine  of  the  old  house.     To  improve  or  'estore  such  o 
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place  as  Clevedon  Hall  would  have  cost  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  all  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman  to 
fulfil  upon  seven  thousand  a  year,  Francis  Clevedon  felt  that  he 
had  no  margin  for  such  an  outlay.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  see  the 
place  altered  or  renovated.  He  wanted  to  inhabit  it  as  soon  as 
it  could  he  made  habitable,  and  that  any  improvements  to  be 
made  in  it  hereafter  should  be  the  growth  of  his  own  fancy,  or 
his  own  necessities. 

So  the  rats  were  driven  from  their  commodious  holes  behind 
the  old  panelling,  the  spiders  and  cockchafers  were  swept  out 
of  their  fastnesses  in  the  elaborately  carved  cornices ;  an  odour 
of  paint,  and  varnish,  and  furniture  poUsh  pervaded  the  ancient 
mansion ;  staircases  and  floors  were  beeswaxed  to  a  treacherous 
smoothness;  the  spiral  balusters,  the  massive  handrail,  shone 
like  the  shell  of  a  horse-chestnut  just  bursting  from  its  green 
pod.  New  curtains  were  hung  upon  ancient  bedsteads,  new 
carpets  laid  down  in  the  best  rooms ;  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
modern  luxury  in  the  way  of  cabinet  work  was  introduced 
among  the  newer  upholstery — the  pseudo-classic  gimcrackery  of 
the  Regency,  and  the  heavy  walnut-wood  and  oaken  furniture 
that  had  been  new  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  In  some  of  the 
larger  rooms  the  furniture  was  genuine  Elizabethan  stuff,  and  had 
been  undisturbed  since  the  house  was  first  furnished ;  but  these 
were  the  state  apartments  only ;  in  the  living  rooms  the  uphol- 
stery had  been  altered  freely  to  suit  the  taste  of  succeeding 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  result  was  heterogeneous. 

It  was  a  fine  old  house,  notwithstanding,  noble  with  an  old- 
world  grandeur ;  a  place  to  be  entered  with  reverent  footsteps, 
almost  as  one  enters  a  church.  And  so  thought  Francis  Cleve- 
don as  he  entered  it  for  the  first  time,  in  the  sunny  July  noon« 
tide,  with  his  sister  Sibyl  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  John  Wort  at 
his  side,  flushed  and  excited,  mopping  his  sunburnt  countenance 
with  a  huge  crimson  silk  handkerchief,  and  expounding  his 
arrangements  as  he  went  along. 

Sir  Francis  lingered  for  a  minute  or  so  on  the  topmost  step  of 
the  broad  stone  flight  that  led  up  to  the  door  of  Clevedon  Hall 
■ — lingered  just  long  enough  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  park 
and  woodland,  and  to  be  stared  at  by  a  few  scattered  groups  of 
villagers,  gamekeepers,  farmers'  lads,  and  the  hke,  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  his  arrival,  and  to  cheer  him  with 
clamorous  welcome  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  that  had 
brought  him  from  Tunbridge. 

What  did  they  see  for  their  pains  ?  A  tall,  well-built  young 
man,  with  a  dark  complexion,  regular  features,  and  bright  gray 
eyes — an  animated  handsome  young  fellow,  with  flashing  white 
teeth,  and  a  frank  friendly  smile.  The  girl  beside  him  was  un- 
like him  in  every  respect — small  and  fair,  and  delicate-lookmg: 
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Eretty,  with  the  fragile  prettiness  of  Dresden  china.     He  was  ft 
llevedon  to  the  backbone,  said  the  friends  of  the  famUy ;  an(^" 
poor  dear  Sibyl  was  only  a  Wilder. 

*'  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said  to  the  Kent 
ish  peasantry,  with  an  amused  smile,  thinking  how  the  whole 
thing  seemed  like  a  scene  out  of  an  opera — he  the  young  Count 
or  Baron,  these  his  faithful  subjects  ;  "  but  I  don't  feel  that  I 
have  done  anything  to  deserve  your  kindness.  By  and  by,  per- 
haps, if  you  find  me  a  good  landlord,  or  a  good  master,  or  a  good 
neighbour,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  may  have  a  better  claim  to  such 
ft  friendly  reception.  I  don't  know  whether  there  I3  such  a  thing 
as  a  barrel  of  beer  in  our  cellars,  but  if  there  is,  it  shall  be 
broached  immediately." 

"  We  had  a  waggon-load  down  from  Blackfriars  yesterday," 
eaid  Mr.  Wort ;  "  I'U  send  them  out  a  cask,  if  you  hke." 

"By  all  means.  And  now,  Sibyl,  what  do  you  think  of 
ClevedonP" 

"  It  is  lovelier  than  I  ever  made  it  in  my  dreams,"  the  girl 
answered  in  a  low  voice.  It  was  such  an  old  dream,  this  coming 
to  Clevedon,  and  the  realisation  of  it  well-nigh  overcame  her. 
"  If  mamma  had  only  been  with  us !  "  she  said  regretfully. 

"  Ah,  yes,  Sibyl.  That  takes  the  sunshine  out  of  it,"  answered 
her  brother;  and  then  the  two  walked  silently  through  the  hall, 
and  that  silence,  that  sudden  pause  in  their  delight,  was  a  kind 
of  homage  to  the  dead.  Mr.  Wort  mopped  his  forehead,  and 
then,  too  impatient  to  wait  for  questioning,  broke  out  at  once 
with  his  explanations. 

y  I  kept  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  letter  of  yonr  directions, 
Sir  Francis,"  he  said  in  his  rapid  business-like  way;  "but  I 
have  been  obliged  to  exceed  my  instructions  in  some  small  mat- 
ters :  the  curtains  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  for  instance — 
George  the  Fourth's  drawing-room,  as  it  was  christened  in  Sir 
Lucas's  time  —  were  really  shameful,  not  a  bit  of  colour  left  in 
'em,  and  as  rotten  as  a  bell  pear.  I  have  taken  the  hberty  to 
order  crimson  reps.  It  looks  comfortable,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
and  contrasts  with  the  cream-aud-gold  paper — that,  we  leave ;  it 
cost  three-and- sixpence  a  yard,  and  the  gilding  is  almost  as  fresh 
as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  also  to 
introduce  a  new  bedstead  into  Miss  Clevedon's  room — a  brass 
Arabian;  Ukewise  chintz  hangings  in  bedroom,  dressing-room, 
and  morning-room,  which  are  all  on  sweet." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,  Mr.  Wort,"  Miss  Clevedon 
replied,  smiling.  "  I  never  could  have  slept  in  one  of  those  queel 
old  beds  with  plumes  of  crimson  feathers  at  the  top  of  the  posts. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  my  brass  Arabian,  You  seem  to 
have  arranged  everything  nicely." 

"  I  have  done  my  best,  you  see,  miss ;  but  it  was  all  guefi  ' 
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/70Tk,  I  tried  as  hard  as  I  coxild  to  keep  close  to  my  orders,  and 
do  no  more  than  make  the  place  wind  and  weather  tight,  and 
clean  and  comfortable." 

"  Yoa  have  made  it  charming.  0,  what  a  darling  room,  an<f 
what  delicious  old  windows,  and  what  a  view !  We  ought  to  be 
very  happy  here,  Francis,  after  those  tiresome  dull  old  German 
towns.    I  hope  we  have  nice  neighbours,  Mr.  Wort  P  '' 

Mr.  Wort  was  by  no  means  enthusiastic  on  this  point. 

"  There's  three  or  four  nice  places  round  about,"  he  said ;  "  but 
js  to  the  people,  there's  not  much  use  in  counting  t.pon  them. 
Nobody  worth  speaking  of  seems  to  stay  at  home  nowadays ; 
they're  off  to  London  for  the  season,  or  they're  off  to  Scotland 
grouse-shooting  and  deer- stalking,  or  they're  on  the  Continent, 
or  they're  fishing  in  Norway,  while  the  hares  and  xabbits  are 
eating  up  the  profits  of  their  tenants'  farms,  and  the  trout  in 
their  own  streams  are  being  swallowed  whole  by  the  jack.  I've 
no  patience  with  such  people." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  an  absentee,  Mr.  Wort,"  Sir  Francis 
replied  gaily;  "  but  we  must  find  some  nice  neighbours.  If  we 
don't,  Sibyl  will  have  the  blues,  and  go  wandering  about  theold 
place  some  day  till  she  finds  an  old  woman  spinning,  and  sticks 
a  spindle  through  her  hand,  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  I  dare- 
say there  is  an  old  woman  spinning  in  one  of  those  pepper-box 
turrets.     We  really  must  find  some  neighbours." 

"There's  plenty  of  villers,"  growled  Mr.  Wort,  " Tunbridge 
way.  But  they'd  hardly  be  your  sort.  They  go  up  to  the  City 
every  daj  " 

"  I  would  not  mind  even  that,  if  the  villas  were  a  good  sort  of 
fellows.  I  should  prefer  Burke's  landed  gentry,  of  course, 
because  they'd  put  me  in  the  way  of  playing  squire,  as  I  mean 
to  perform  the  character— the  genuine  tine-old-Bnglish-gentle- 
man  kind  of  thing — if  I  can.  I  have  got  one  letter  of  intro- 
duction, by  the  way,  to  a  Colonel  Davenant,  the  Bungalow,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.     Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?  " 

"  I've  heard  tell  of  the  party,"  Mr.  Wort  answered  dubiously; 
"  an  elderly  gentleman  that's  been  a  good  deal  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  keeps  a  sight  of  monkeys." 

"  Monkeys  ! "  cried  Sir  Francis  and  his  sister  simultaneously. 

"  Yes,  miss — and  worse  than  monkeys.  I  have  seen  the  old 
gentleman  on  the  Pantiles  with  a  beast  something  like  &  ferret 
on  his  shoulder — a  mungoose,  I've  heard  them  call  it — and 
he  pampering  and  petting  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  infant."_ 

"Rather  eccentric,  certainly,"  said  Sir  Francis,  laughing. 
"  But  I  am  told  the  Colonel  is  a  capital  fellow.  Is  there  nothing 
more  agreeable  than  monkeys  in  his  household  P  I  want  to  find 
some  pleasant  companions  for  my  sister.  Has  he  a  wife  and 
iaughters  as  well  as  tJie  mungoose  ?  " 
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"  There  is  a  daughter,  but  she's  wrapped  up  in  monkeys ;  Oi 
if  it  isn't  monkeys,  it's  dogs.  The  Colonel's  place  is  a  regular 
Zoological  Gardens." 

Sir  Francis  and  his  sister  laughed;  and  Mr.  Wort  having 
pointed  out  his  improvements,  departed,  to  set  the  barrel  of  ale 
going  on  the  lawn  before  the  house,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  curiouji  villagers  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
baronet's  arrival.  The  steward  being  thus  got  rid  of,  the  brother 
and  sister  rambled  gaily  about  the  old  house,  admiring  this  and 
exclaiming  at  that,  and  forming  all  kinds  of  pleasant  schemes 
for  their  new  life,  until  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  when 
Mis?  Clevedon  retired  to  her  apartments,  and  Sir  Francis  to  hia 
— about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

They  dined  in  state  in  James  the  First's  dining-room,  with 
three  men  in  attendance.  Old  Tristram  Mole  had  been  pensioned 
off,  and  now  occupied  the  princii^al  lodge.  The  new  men  had 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Wort,  and  were  accompUshed  in  their 
respective  walks. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  arrange  that  square  parlour  on  the  right 
of  the  hall  for  a  secondary  dining-room,  Jordan,  when  Miss 
Clevedon  and  I  are  alone,"  Sir  Francis  said  to  the  butler,  at  the 
close  of  the  banquet. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  told  him  that,  Frank,"  Sibyl  »aid,  when  the 
men  had  gone.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  dining  in  a  church,  or 
in  one  of  those  great  hotel  dining-rooms  abroad,  with  the  tabl«« 
d'hote  all  to  ourselves." 

They  grew  quite  at  home  in  the  old  house,  however,  in  a  very 
few  days,  and  Sibyl  went  singing  up  and  down  the  long  corri- 
dors in  her  clear  soprano,  like  a  joyous  bird,  only  thinking  now 
and  then  that  there  might  be  ghosts,  and  that  she  might  come 
suddenly  upon  one  in  a  dusky  corner. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  much  mind  a  genuine  old-estabhshed 
ghost,"  she  told  her  brother;  "a  lady  in  a  sacque,  or  a  Charles* 
the- Second  cavalier,  or  some  one  of  that  kind.  Collis  was  quite 
afraid  the  first  night  we  Aq\A  here,  and  insisted  upon  sleeping 
with  one  of  the  housemaids,  instead  of  in  the  nice  little  room 
they  had  arranged  for  her ;  but  I  told  her  next  morning  that  a 
/nung  woman  who  did  not  like  ghosts  should  never  take  a  situ- 
ation in  a  good  old  family  Uke  ours.  '  Of  course  we  have  a 
family  ghost,'  I  said ;  *  we  have  .as  much  right  to  that  as  to  the 
genealogical  tree  in  the  hall.  Depend  upon  it,  Collis,  those  great 
bucket  boots  that  hang  in  the  lobby  come  down  at  twelve  o'clock 
every  night,  and  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  along  all  the  passages, 
Vou'll  meet  them  face  to  lace  some  night,  if  you  sit  up  reading 
novels  as  you  so  often  do ;  and  I  wouldn't  answer  for  that  man 
iu  armour,  or  that  suit  of  armour  without  any  man,  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,   lie.  looks  as  if  he  walked.'   '  I  suppose  you'r« 
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only  joking,  miss,'  Collis  answered,  as  grave  as  a  judge;  'but 
all  I  know  is,  that  the  rooms  and  passages  upstairs — on  our 
floor — smell  of  ghosts.'  '  Mice,  you  mean,  Collis.'  '  Lor,  no, 
miss ;  as  if  I  didn't  know  the  difference  between  the  smell  of  a 
aiouse  and  a  ghost  I '  " 

Of  course  all  the  county  people  who  happened  to  be  at  home 
at  this  time  came  to  call  on  Sir  Francis  and  Miss  Clevedon,  and 
were  duly  charmed  with  the  baronet  and  his  sister.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  agreeable  neighbours,  without  counting 
the  objectionable  vQlas  about  Tunbridge,  which  went  daily  to 
b'JM  uess  in  the  City.  Colonel  Davenaut,  perhaps  not  esteeming 
himself  on  a  level  with  county  persons,  or  perhaps  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  monkeys  for  the  performance  of  small  social 
duties,  did  not  come.  So  one  bright  afternoon  in  August,  Sir 
Francis  rode  over  to  the  Wells  to  deliver  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. The  letter  had  been  written  by  one  of  his  most  intimato 
friends,  who  had  given  him  a  glowing  account  of  the  old  Indian 
officer. 

Colonel  Davenant's  place  was  known  as  the  Bungalow.  It 
bad  begun  its  existence  as  a  villa,  with  some  pretensions  to  the 
gothic;  but  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Colonel,  whose 
inventive  mind  was  apt  to  exercise  itself  on  everythiug  within 
its  range,  had  been  barbarised  and  orientalised  out  of  all  archi- 
tectural character  by  divers  enlargements  and  improvements,  all 
evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  that  gentleman,  in  utter 
defiance  of  all  rules  and  conventions  of  the  building  art.  A 
huge  verandah  jutting  out  from  a  very  small  drawing-room ;  a 
domed  conservatory — after  the  model  of  a  mosque  at  Delhi — 
overtopping  the  dining-room ;  a  Pompeian  court  and  fountain 
behind  the  kitchen,  where  the  Colonel  could  sit  on  a  carpet  smok- 
ing his  hookah,  and  discussing  the  arrangement  of  his  tiffin,  or 
his  dinner,  with  that  faithful  slave  his  cook ;  the  Sister- Anne 
turret — a  campanello  tower,  whence  the  Colonel  could  survey  val- 
ley, common,  hill,  and  woodland :  these  were  among  the  trifling 
eccentricities  of  the  Bungalow.  The  effect  was  curious  but 
not  unpleasant.  The  house  was  rich  and  gay  with  Indian  spoil 
— monster  jars  and  curious  carved  furniture  in  Bombay  black- 
wood,  gorgeous  silken  stuffs  and  ivory  temples ;  and  in  all  the 
rcOi-8  there  were  birds  and  flowers,  and  hving  animals  rechning 
on  the  skins  of  dead  animals ;  a  yapping  of  small  dogs  and 
twittering  of  songless  Australian  birds,  and  a  squalling  of  parrots. 

The  afternoon  was  exceptionally  warm,  and  the  Colonel  was 
enjoying  a  siesta  by  the  side  of  his  fountain.  Thither  a  neat 
parlour-maid  ushered  the  stranger,  through  the  garden,  and  by 
a  somewhat  circuitous  path  meandering  through  a  shrul)bery  of 
laurel  and  bay  and  monkey  trees  and  caetor-oil  plants,  which  tha 
Colonel  called  his  jungle. 
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Sir  Francis  did  not  emerge  from  the  jungle  without  a  small 
adventure.  In  one  of  the  windings  of  the  narrow  path  he  met 
a  young  lady  who  reminded  him  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  young 
lady  who  carried  a  green  silk  umbrella  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  upon  whose  shoulder  there  perched  a  small  Java  monkey, 
and  about  whose  footste^os  there  crowded  some  half-dozen  dogs 
and  doglings — from  a  lank  half-grown  Scotch  deerhound  to  a 
coffee- coloured  black-muzzled  png. 

Francis  Clevedon  only  caught  one  transient  glimpse  of  the  face 
nnder  the  green  umbrella — a  bright  girlish  face,  with  Irish  gray 
eyes,  and  a  sweet  smiling  mouth.  He  had  just  time  to  see  this, 
and  that  Miss  Crusoe  was  tall  and  slim,  and  carried  herself  with 
the  air  of  a  princess.  She  acknowledged  Sir  Francis's  bow  with 
a  gracious  movement  of  her  pretty  head,  and  passed  hghtly  on, 
while  the  monkey  looked  back  to  hiss  and  spit  at  the  stranger  in 
an  alarmingly  vixenish  way. 

"  Miss  Davenant,  I  suppose  ?"  Francis  inquired  of  the  servant. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  our  young  lady.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  mon- 
key, sir ;  he  doesn't  mean  any  harm,  but  he's  jealous  of  strangers." 

They  came  to  a  little  green  arcade,  and  through  this  into  the 
Pompeian  court,  where  the  Colonel  sat  on  his  musnud,  with  his 
back  against  the  marble  rim  of  the  basin,  snoring  audibly.  He 
woke  up  with  a  start  as  the  maid  announced  Sir  Francis  Cleve- 
don, swore  a  prayer  or  two,  or  perhaps  something  the  reverse  of 
a  prayer,  and  then  rose  to  receive  his  guest  in  a  hearty  soldier- 
like fashion. 

"  Take  the  arm-chair.  Sir  Francis,  and  if  you  like  a  hookah, 
there's  one  ready  to  your  hand  on  that  table.  Heartily  glad  to 
see  any  friend  of  Sinclair's — congratulate  you  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  Clevedon.  Fine  old  place,  noble  old  place,  plenty  of  good 
shootin',  and  one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the  county.  Sin- 
clair wrote  me  word  of  your  return,  and  I  meant  to  have  come 
over  to  call  before  this,  but  this  weather  tries  an  old  man,  sir.  I 
feel  the  heat  more  here  than  ever  I  did  in  Bengal.  I'll  turn  on 
the  fountain,  by  the  bye;  I  daresay  you  like  the  sound  of  a 
fountain  ;  "  and  thereupon  the  Colonel  applied  himself  to  some 
complicated  arrangement  of  screws  and  cranks  which  seemed  to 
involve  a  iL'ood  deal  of  hard  labour,  and  threatened  to  put  the 
gallant  orhcer  into  a  profuse  perspiration. 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  on  my  account,"  remonstrated 
Sir  Francis.  "  I  find  your  room  most  delightfully  cool,  even 
without  the  fountain." 

"Do  you P"  cried  the  Colonel,  gratified,  and  smiling  in  the 
midst  of  his  struggles  with  a  very  stiff  screw.  "  Built  it  myself 
aft/'r  my  own  design ;  laid  every  brick  with  my  own  hand, 
on?  bricklayer's  labourer,  and  an  odd  boy  to  hold  the  ladder. 
Tly**e***  a  settlement  in  that  corner,  but  it  won't  go  any  farther. 
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But  we'll  have  the  fountain.  I  like  to  take  it  out  o  the  water- 
company,,  because  they  won't  let  me  pay  by  meter.  Made  the 
fountain  myself  from  a  plan  which  a  fool  of  a  plumber  told  me 
was  opposed  to  every  principle  of  engineering ;  but  it  works,  you 
see,  in  spite  of  the  beggar,"  concluded  the  Colonel  triumphantly, 
as  the  water  shot  up  with  an  explosive  sound  like  a  small  Niagara, 
then  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  liberally  besprinkling  Sir  Francis,  and 
at  last  composed  itself  into  a  quirk,  quirk,  gnggie,  guggle, guggle, 
quirk,  of  the  meekest  description. 

The  two  gentlemen  began  their  acquaintance  by  talking  of 
that  excellent  fellow  their  common  friend.  Major  Sinclair,  by 
whose  side  the  Colonel  had  fought  in  the  Punjab,  and  whom  Sir 
Francis  had  met  at  Bnissels,  settled  for  life  in  one  of  the  white 
houses  on  the  boulevard,  with  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen  children, 
all  talking  broad  Scotch,  and  arrayed  to  the  teeth  in  tar'an  and 
Shetland  wool.  After  this  absent  friend,  his  excellence  of  heart, 
and  his  various  idiosyncrasies  had  been  duly  discussed,  the 
Colonel  entertained  Sir  Francis  with  an  anecdote  or  two  from  his 
personal  experience,  not  occupying  much  more  than  half  an  hour, 
which  in  the  Colonel  was  brevity,  and  after  the  anecdotes  Sir 
Francis's  host  volunteered  to  show  him  the  Bungalow. 

"  It  was  a  square  box  of  a  place  when  I  bought  it,"  he  said  ; 
"  a  man  might  as  well  live  in  a  packing-case ;  but  I  flatter  my- 
self I've  imparted  a  good  deal  of  character  to  it.  I  hke  a  house 
to  reflect  the  individuality  of  the  owner.  To  my  mind,  a  man 
could  hardly  enter  my  hall-door  without  saying  to  himself, 
Anglo-Indian!  old  soldier  I" 

Sir  Francis  wondered  where  the  hall-door  might  be,  and  whether 
the  hoiise  was  only  accessible  by  the  meandering  paths  of  the 
jungle  and  the  Pompeian  court  adjoining  the  kitchen. 

"  By  the  way,  you'll  dine  with  us  to-day,  of  course  P" 

Sir  Francis  hesitated ;  Sibyl  would  wait  dinner  for  him. 

"  No,  thanks.  I  should  be  delighted,  but  my  sister  is  living 
with  me,  and  she'll  expect  me  home  to  dinner." 

"  Never  mind  that.  She'll  wait  half  an  hour,  and  then  give 
you  up.  Or  I  could  send  a  boy  on  a  pony,  if  you  like.  Women 
never  care  much  about  dinner.  The  wide  distance  between  the 
mental  capacities  of  the  two  sexes  is  firmly  estabhshed  by  that 
one  fact ;  a  woman's  intellect  is  incapable  of  a  broad  and  jihilo- 
Bophical  comprehension  of  the  dinner-question.  She  is  the  slave 
of  conventionality,  and  has  no  more  cuhnary  invention  than  an 
Abyssinian.  Halloo,  Japson,  what  are  you  going  to  give  us  few 
dinner  to-day?" 

At  this  appeal,  a  stout  rosy-faced  matron  looked  out  of  a 
window  bordered  with  a  vine  which  the  Colonel  had  coaxed  to 
grow  in  his  peristyle,  a  matron  whose  ruddy  visage  was  obscureO 
by  a  floury  dust,  as  the  rising  moon  by  some  fleecy  cloud. 
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"  Lor,  sir,  you  give  tlie  horder  yourself,  this  morning.'' 

"  True,  Japson,  but  memory  is  sometimes  treacherous.  Th;s 
gentleman  is  going  to  dine  with  me " 

"  But  really "  protested  Sir  Francis. 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  a  settled  thing.  The  boy  goes  on  a  po»v 
with  an  apologetic  message  to  Miss  Clevedon.  Now,  Japson,  V)* 
categorical.     Imprimis,  red  mullet  stewed  in  Madeira." 

"  Yes,  sir."  _ 

"  Soup  I  abjure  in  summer.  Sir  Francis,  as  a  sloppy  conven- 
tionaUty  which  distracts  a  cook's  attention  from  her  fish. 
Potage  a  la  reine  thickened  with  pounded  almonds  is  not  a  bad 
thing,  and  good  green-pea  soup  is  palatable.  1  let  Japson  make 
those  when  she  is  in  a  good  temper,  and  can  answer  for  the 
smoothness  of  the  puree.  After  the  mullet  a  prawn  curry — eh, 
Japson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  cook,  grinning. 

"  Don't  forget  the  grated  cocoa-nut.    After  the  curry  P  '* 

"  A  stewed  fowl." 

"  In  half  mourning ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  white  sauce  with 
truffles.  Be  liberal  with  your  truffles,  Japson ;  killed  the  fatted 
calf  for  my  friend.  Sir  Francis  Clevedon.     Any  grouse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  brace  you  sent  in  this  morning." 

"  To  be  sure,  prime  young  birds.  I  always  stroll  to  the  Wells 
before  breakfast,  and  select  my  own  comestibles,  Sir  Francis. 
Those  scoundrels  the  tradesmen  know  me,  and  would  hang  them- 
selves sooner  than  send  me  an  inferior  article.  Be  careful  of 
your  bread-crumbs,  Japson;  and  3'ou  may  give  us  an  apricot 
omelette,  and  a  parmesan  souffl.e.     Now,  Sir  Francis  ?  " 

"  If  I  really  am  to  have  the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to- 
day, Colonel,  I  may  as  well  send  my  groom  back  with  the  horses 
and  a  message  for  my  sister,"  said  Francis,  with  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  the  face  under  the  green  umbrella,  and  a  somewhat 
frivolous  desire  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Crusoe. 

"  By  all  means.  I'll  show  you  my  garden,  and  we'll  go  round 
to  the  stable  and  hunt  up  your  man." 

The  garden  was  as  eccentric  as  the  house,  and  arranged  for 
the  pleasure  and  accommodation  of  the  animal  creation  rather 
than  for  the  diversion  of  their  masters.  There  was  a  grotto,  or 
cave  of  rock-work  overarching  a  pool,  in  which  a  tame  otter 
flopped  about  to  the  infinite  deUght  of  the  Colonel,  who  loitered 
a  minute  or  so  to  feed  the  beast  with  fragments  of  biscuit  from 
the  pocket  of  his  Cashmere  morning  coat.  There  were  cages  of 
birds,  artfully  placed  among  the  ornamental  timber,  with  a  view 
to  cheatingthose  feathered  creatures  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  denizens  of  a  primeval  forest ;  there  were  miniature  clasf  10 
temples,  and  mediseval  fortresses,  one  with  a  bristling  row  of 
H^ine-bottles,  neck  outwards,  to  represent  cannon,  inhabited  b/ 
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rt;i'iou8  dogs,  which  sprang  out  to  caress  the  Colonel  as  he  passed. 
There  was  a  jwrtable  Chinese  pagoda,  hung  with  bells,  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Java  monkey. 

The  stables  were  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  here  the 
Colonel's  eccentricity  had  exhibited  itself  in  the  conversion  of  a 
hay-loft  into  a  billiard-room,  accessible  only  by  an  external  stair- 
case in  the  Alpine  chalet  style.  He  kept  a  couple  of  saddle- 
horses  for  himself  and  his  daughter,  a  pony  and  a  basket-chaise 
(which  he  called  his  palki) ;  and  his  stable-yard  was  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  a  pheasantry.  Here  they  found  the  groom 
looking  at  the  pheasants.  His  master  dispatched  him  with  a 
message  for  Miss  Clevedon,  and  this  being  done,  was  free  to 
accompany  the  Colonel  over  the  Bungalow,  and  to_  listen  to  that 
oflaoer's  somewhat  prolix  histories  of  various  curios  and  other 
trophies  which  adorned  the  rooms._ 

Sir  Francis  was  beginning  to  think  they  would  never  arrive  at 

the  apartment  inhabited  by  Miss  Crusoe,  when  Colonel  Davenant 

opened  an  unexpected  door  in  about  as  inconvenient  a  corner  as 

u  door  could  be  placed,  and  introduced  his  guest  into  the  draw- 

mg-room  a  small  low  room  with  a  wide  window  running  along 

one  side  of  it,  and  opening  into  a  substantially-built  verandah, 

larger  and  loftier  than  the  apartment  itself,  and   paved   with 

vanously-coloured  tiles.     The  room  proper  held  only  a  piano,  a 

few  easy-chairs,  and  a  coifee-table  or  two  ;  but  the  verandah,  or 

annex,  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  plenty  of  chairs  and 

ottomans,  on  one  of  which  a  young  lady  was  seated,  dressed  in 

white  muslin,  reading  a  novel,  with  a  couple  of  dogs  at  her  feet. 

This  was  Miss  Crusoe,  who  put  down  her  book  and  rose  to 

greet  her  father  with   a   charming  smile — a  smile  which  she 

extended  in  a  modified  degree  to  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  upon  his 

being  presented  to  her.    Seeing  her  for  the  first  time  unshadowed 

by  the  umbrella.  Sir  Francis  decided  that  Miss  Davenant  was 

even  prettier  than  he  had  supposed.     The  bright  piquant  face, 

vnth  its  gray  eyes  and  dark  lashes;   the  rippling  brown  hair, 

brushed  loosely  back  from  a  broad  white  forehead,  and  breaking 

into  mutinous  curls  here  and  there ;  the  sUm  swan-like  throat, 

and  the  lofty  carriage  of  the  head,  seemed  to  him_  perfectly 

beautiful.    He  made  a  kind   of  breakneck  plunge  into  some 

rather  commonplace  observations   about  the    Bungalow,    the 

Bungalow  gardens,  and  the  Bungalow  zoological  collection;  but 

felt  himself  less  at  his  ease  tlian  usual ;  and  was  relieved  pre- 

lently  to  find  himself  seated  upon  an  ottoman,  making  friends 

with  the  youthful  deerhound,  who  was  of  a  gregarious  temper, 

and  getting  on  very  tolerably  with  Miss  Davenant. 

Georgie  her  father  called  her.  What  a  pretty  name,  and  one 
that  suited  her  admirably!  thought  Sir  Francis.  She  had  a 
gomewhat  boyish  frankness  of  manner,  not  harsh,  ox  coarse,  or 
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masculine,  but  cortainly  boyisli :  the  gracious  ease  of  a  weIl-bi«J 
Etonian.  She  had  ne'WJr  been  at  a  boarding-school,  or  evep 
under  the  milder  sway  of  a  governess  at  home;  she  had  grown 
up  like  one  of  the  flowering  plants  that  took  their  own  way  in 
the  Colonel's  jungle;  masters  had  come  to  the  Bungalow  on 
certain  days  to  teach  her  their  several  arts,  and  for  the  rest,  her 
father  had  educated  her — or  not  educated  her — as  the  case 
might  be. 

Sir  Francis  stayed  to  dinner,  and  stayed  till  eleven  o'clock 
that  night,  by  which  hour  he  and  Miss  Davenant  seemed  to 
have  known  each  other  quite  a  long  time.  The  Colonel  told  a 
few  longish  stories  of  Indian  warfare,  gave  a  slight  sketch  oi 
Lieutenant-general  Davenant's  (his  father's)  career  in  the 
Peninsula,  which  lasted  an  hour  or  so,  and  otherwise  beguiled 
the  evening  with  agreeable  converse.  Sir  Francis  was  of  course 
attentive  to  those  narrations,  but  he  contrived  between  whiles  to 
find  out  a  good  deal  about  Georgie's  tastes  and  habits  :  when 
she  rode,  where  she  rode,  whether  she  competed  for  prizes  at 
local  flower-shows,  or  visited  the  poor,  or  devoted  herself  exclu- 
sively to  the  brute  creation. 

He  found  that  she  did  a  little  of  everything,  except  exhibiting 
any  specimens  of  her  horticultural  skill  at  the  flower-shows. 

"  I  give  the  prizes  sometimes  at  the  cottage  flower-shows,"  she 
said,  "  but  things  don't  grow  in  our  greenhouse  quite  as  well  as 
they  might.  Sometimes  Tufto  scratches  them  up — you  know 
very  well  you  do,  you  wicked  Tufto  ! " — shaking  her  head  at  the 
deerhouud — "  or  Pedro — the  monkey,  you  know — knocks  over 
the  pots  with  his  tail.  Grant,  our  gardener,  is  quite  unhappy 
about  it;  but  the  fact  is,  flowers  and  animals  do  not  get  on  very 
well  together." 

"My  sister  has  a  passion  for  flowers ;  goes  in  tremendously  for 
ferns,  and  that  kind  of  thing ;  and  has  stufi'ed  her  poor  little 
head  as  full  of  their  names  as  if  she  was  a  perambulating  botani- 
cal dictionary.  She  has  just  begun  building  a  fern-house,  which 
is  to  be  all  dark  green  glass,  and  she  means  to  do  wonders  in  that 
hue.     I  hope  you  and  she  will  be  good  friends," 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  like  her  very  much." 

•'  Will  you  call  upon  her,  or  shall  she  come  to  you  P  " 

"  Just  as  she  i^leases.  I  am  not  at  all  particular  about  forms 
and  ceremonies." 

"  She  shall  come  to-morrow,  then,  although  you  are  the  oldest 
inhabitant." 

"Thanks.  I  shall  be  so  pleased  to  see  her.  Isshefondof  animals?" 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  think  I  ought  to  answer  as  the  man  did 
(vho  was  asked  if  he  could  play  the  fiddle.  He  didn't  know,  as 
he  had  never  tried.  Sibyl  has  not  had  any  opportunity  of  de- 
velo])ing  her  taste  for  the  brute  species.     She  only  finished  her 
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education  a  yedr  or  so  ago,  at  a  convent  in  Bruges ;  and  since 
then  she  has  been  travelling  with  me.  But  I  daresay  she  Las  a 
latent  taste  for  dogs  and  monkeys." 

"  I  don't  think  she  can  help  liking  Pedro,"  Miss  Davenanl 
replied  naively,  with  an  affectionate  glance  towards  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  little  drawing-room,  where  that  luxurious  animal, 
the  Java  monkey,  was  coiled  up  on  a  sheepskin  rug. 

Sir  Francis  rode  homeward  by  moonlight,  very  well  pleased 
with  the  eccentricities  of  the  Bungalow. 

"  Sinclair  was  right,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  The  Colonel  is  a 
capital  feUow.  I  wish  his  stories  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Penin- 
Bula  were  a  trifle  shorter.  But  that's  a  detail.  What  a  lovel}! 
face  it  is !  Georgie — Georgie — Georgie  Davenant !  "  The  name 
repeated  itself  over  and  over  again,  in  time  with  the  tramp  of  bis 
horse'e  hoofs,  Hke  an  old  rhyme. 
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Miss  Clevedon  drove  over  to  the  Bungalow  on  the  following 
afternoon.  She  was  one  of  those  nice  easy-tempered  girls  who 
are  always  ready  to  cultivate  any  one  their  brothers  may  happen 
to  admire ;  not  a  girl  to  place  stumbling-blocks  across  a  brother's 
path  to  matrimony,  from  any  selfish  desire  to  presei-ve  to  herself 
the  advantages  of  his  bachelorhood.  It  was  very  nice  to  reign 
over  such  a  mansion  as  Clevedon  Hall ;  but  Sibyl  had  no  genius 
for  housekeeping,  and  she  felt  that  as  a  country  squire  it  was 
Francis's  bounden  duty  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife. 

At  breakfast  Francis  was  fuU  of  his  dinner  at  the  Bungalow : 
the  fountain ;  the  cook  looking  out  of  the  window ,  all  the  ina 
and  outs,  and  ups  and  downs,  of  the  house,  improved  by  the 
Colonel's  architectural  fancies ;  the  zoological  collection ;  the 
old  soldier  himself,  with  his  long  stories  and  vehement  epithets; 
and  finally  Miss  Davenant. 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  "  Sibyl  asked  curiously. 

"  I  think  her  remarkably  pretty.  I  don't  know  whether  she 
has  a  classical  profile,  a  Grecian  nose  coming  straight  down  from 
her  forehead,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  in  fact,  I  rather  think 
her  nose  has  a  slight  upward  tendency ;  or  it  may  be  the  way 
she  holds  her  head — as  high  as  if  she  were  a  prmcess  of  the 
blood  royal.  _  In  short,  you  see,  Sibyl,  I  can't  positively  say 
whether  she  is  regularly  beautiful;  but  if  you  take  into  con- 
sideration her  eyes — which  are  splendid — and  her  expression, 
and  vivacity,  and  a  kind  of  je  ne  sais  ^Moi-ishness,  you  cannot 
fail  to  admit  that  she  is  a  lovely  gui." 
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"  Good  gracioua,  Francis,  what  a  confused  description :  epIentOrJ 
eyes,  and  a  tumed-up  nose,  and  her  head  stuck  up  in  a  conceited 
vmy ! " 

"  No,  Sibyl,  I  didn't  say  in  a  conceited  way.  She  has  no 
taore  conceit  than  patient  Grizzle." 

"Bother  patient  Grizzle!"  Miss  Clevedon  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously :  "  I  never  had  any  patience  with  that  ridiculous 
creature.  Of  course  a  man  wrote  the  story — it  was  like  him  to 
do  it,  just  to  show  what  foolish  sheep-like  beings  you  would  Ukc 
P.8  to  be, — and  it  never  was  true.     Does  she  dress  well?  " 

"Patient  Grizzle?" 

"  No,  sir.    This  paragon  of  yours,  who  isn't  pretty,  and  yet  is." 

"  I  really  can't  venture  to  express  my  opinion  on  such  an  im- 
portant question  as  that.  She  had  a  white  gown  and  a  green 
umbrella,  and  looked  nice." 

"  A  white  gown  and  a  green  umbrella !  what  an  absurd  young 
woman  !  I  don't  wonder  Mr.  Wort  turned  up  his  nose  at  these 
Davenants." 

"  Now,  there's  no  use  in  trying  to  be  disagreeable,  Sibyl ;  it 
isn't  your  metier.  Miss  Davenant  is  a  charming  girl,  and  I'm 
sure  you'll  like  her  as  much  as " 

"  As  much  as  what,  sir  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  I  do." 

"  What,  Francis,  again  ?  " 

This  "  again  "  had  relation  to  certain  passages  in  Sir  Francis's 
past  Ufe.  He  had  not  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year  without 
falling  in  love  a  few  times  on  the  way ;  he  had,  indeed,  been  in 
and  out  of  love,  as  a  rule,  about  ono«T  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  his 
sister,  in  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  confide,  had  no  profound 
faith  in  the  constancy  of  his  fancies.  A  man  who  has  a  fair 
estate,  the  world  all  before  him,  and  no  particular  occupation,  is 
apt  to  be  rather  hard  hit  by  any  pretty  face  that  may  flit  across 
his  pat'nway. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  plead  Hke  those  grotto- boys  who  be- 
sieged our  carriage  in  London  the  other  day,  Francis,  '  It's  only 
oiioe  a  year.'  Pray  is  Lliss  Davenant  prettier  than  Euphrasia 
Lamont,  the  Spanish-looking  beauty  you  fell  in  love  with  s( 
the  convent  ?  " 

"  What !  that  little  tawny  dwarfish  thing ?  " 

"  0,  Francis  !  you  raved  about  her," 

"  Did  I  ?  She  was  well  enough,  I  daresay,  for  a  littlf  oncj 
out  this  girl  is  as  tall  as — as  Helen  of  Troy." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Helen  was  tall  ?  " 

"  Tennyson  says  so — 

"  '  divinely  tall, 
And  most  'livinelj  fair.' 
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O,  I'm  Bure  of  it.     Of  course  Helen  was  tall;  you  can't  fancj 
Clytemnestra  a  little  woman ;  they  were  sisters,  you  know." 

"  What  a  horrid  family  ! " 

*'  Well,  yes,  they  were  rather  a  queer  lot,  answering  to  some 
of  our  English  nobiUty — a  taint  in  the  blood,  I  suppose.  I 
think  1  remember  that  little  Lamont  girl  had  fine  eyes,  but  such 
A  dnodecimo-ish  creature.     Lady  Clevedon  must  be  tall." 

"  Lady  Clevedon !     Has  it  come  to  that  ?  " 

"It  has  come  to  nothing,  except — another  cup  of  tea,  if  you 
please.  You  are  going  to  call  upon  Miss  Davenant,  and  see  the 
zoological  collection  this  afternoon.'" 

"  But  oughtn't  she  to  call  upon  me  first?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  oughts  of  the  case.  But 
you  are  going  this  afternoon — I  told  her  so." 

Miss  Clevedon  submitted  with  a  pretty  little  grimace,  and 
drove  oflT  to  the  Bungalow  directly  after  luncheon,  enjoying  not  a 
little  the_ novel  splendour  of  her  barouche  and  two  men-servants. 

The  visit  was  altogether  a  success.  Sibyl  admired  all  the 
eccentricities  of  house  and  garden,  and  the  two  girls  were  de- 
lighted with  each  other,  swearing  an  undying  friendship  on  the 
spot,  as  it  were.  After  this  call  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter 
rode  overto  the  Hall  one  morning;  whereby  Sir  Francis  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Georgina  Davenant  in  her  habit,  which 
became  her  above  any  other  garment,  and  also  of  showing  the 
old  house  and  gi-ounds  to  his  new  friends,  the  inventive  Colonel 
suggesting  an  alteration  in  every  room  they  entered. 
_  "  Invention — construction,  perhaps  I  should  say,  is  my  forte, 
sir,"  he  said.  "  If  this  house  were  mine,  I'd  make  it  the  finest 
in  England." 

"  But  it  is  go  already,  papa — one  of  the  finest,  I  should  think,*^ 
replied  Georgie. 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  rlear;_  but  its  capabilities  of  improvement 
are  enormous.  That  '^riel  window  over  the  hall-door,  for  instance. 
Very  fine,  no  doubt ;  but  why  not  have  oriel  windows  along  the 
whole  range  of  your  front,  instead  of  these  flat  things  ?  Then 
there's  the  groined  roof  in  the  dining-hall,  sombre  to  the  last 
degree ;  cut  away  all  that  antiquated  woodwork,  and  paint  your 
ceiling  blue,  picked  out  with  gold  stars.  Then  you  have  those 
open  colonnades  yonder ;  a  mere  waste  of  space ;  fill  them  in  with 
violet- coloured  plate-glass,  and  make  one  a  smoking-divan  and 
the  other  a  billiard-room.  That's  what  I  call  bringing  modern 
enlightenment  to  bear  upon  Elizabethan  incapacity." 

"  I  think  I  prefer  Elizabethan  shortcomings  to  Victorian  im- 
provements, Colonel,"  Sir  Francis  observed,  smiling.  "  I  should 
hardly  care  to  change  the  character  of  the  place." 

"  Prejudice,  my  good  sir ;  the  English  mind  all  over.  Youl 
tnie-born  Englishni.au  will  go  on  enduring  any  amount  of  inooD« 
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venicnce  rather  than  infringe  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  made  by 
Biime  dunderheaded  architect.  Character,  indeed !  Where's  the 
character  in  my  house  ?  Yet  I  think  you'll  admit  it's  comfort- 
able." 

"  I  most  freely  admit  that  it  is  a  delightful  house,"  said  Sir 
Francis,  with  a  little  stolen  glance  at  Georgie. 

•'  Of  course  everybody  admits  that  it's  comfortable;  but  you 
should  have  heard  the  opposition  I  had  to  encounter  from 
officious  asses  who  call  themselves  my  friends  while  I  was 
building.  '  You  mustn't  have  your  kitchen  in  the  middle  of 
your  house,'  says  one ;  '  you'll  smell  your  dinner ! '  '  And  I  like 
to  smell  my  dinner,'  I  told  the  blockhead ;  '  I  like  to  know  what 
I'm  going  to  have,  and  to  prepare  my  mind  for  it.'  '  You  can't 
have  one  bedroom  upon  one  level,  and  another  bedroom  upon 
another  level,'  remarked  an  officious  idiot.  *  Can't  1  ? '  said  I ; 
'  I'll  show  you  whether  I  can  or  not.  If  I  want  my  dining- 
room  loftier  than  my  drawing-room,  it  shall  be  loftier;  and  I'll 
have  every  one  of  my  bedrooms  upon  difierent  levels,  to  spite 
you.*  '  Yon  mustn't  have  one  side  of  your  house  higher  than 
another,'  said  that  prince  of  fools,  the  builder's  foreman ;  *  for  if 
you  do,  your  chimneys  will  smoke.'  '  Then  my  chimneys  shall 
smoke,'  said  I ;  and  they  do — when  the  wind's  in  the  west ;  but 
I've  got  a  German  stove  or  two  to  remedy  that;  and  I've  had 
my  own  way." 

After  this  came  many  interchanges  of  civility  between  Cleve- 
don  Hall  and  the  Bungalow.  Sir  Francis  organised  drives  and 
excursions  to  various  points  of  attraction  in  the  picturesque 
line,  in  which  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  consented  to  join, 
with  pleasant  returns  in  the  sunset  to  the  Hall  or  the  Bungalow 
for  a  half-past  eight-o'clock  dinner.  The  two  girls,  Sibyl  and 
Georgie,  were  sworn  friends;  English  country-house  Hfe  wa? 
new  to  Miss  Clevedon,  and  Miss  Davenant  was  able  to  advise 
and  enlighten  her  upon  many  questions.  She  wanted  to  do 
some  small  amount  of  good  among  the  poor  round  Clevedon ; 
and  Georgie,  who  with  her  dogs  was  a  familiar  visitor  in  many 
humble  households  about  the  Wells,  and  had  a  wonderful  knack 
for  getting  on  with  poor  people,  volunteered  to  set  her  in  tiie 
waj  of  being  useful. 

If  Sibyl  laegan  by  protesting  against  Francis's  subjugation,  she 
ended  by  almost  worshipping  the  girl  he  admired.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  opposition,  therefore,  to  whet  the  keen  edge  of 
Sir  Francis's  passion.  The  course  of  this,  his  latest,  love  ran  on 
velvet,  and  little  by  little  the  fact  came  home  to  him  that  this 
last-born  passion  was  something  serious.  He  had  been  doubtful 
of  himself  at  first,  remembering  those  former  episodes  in  his  life, 
and  how  he  had  more  than  once  seemed  to  be  very  far  gone. 
But  no,  this  was  the  real  thing ;  he  had  admired  a  good  many 
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pretty  women  in  his  time,  but  mind,  heart,  and  soul  had  nevei 
been  neld  in  bondage  as  they  were  now  by  Georgie  Davenant. 
The  bright  frank  face,  with  ita  innocent  young  beauty,  the  proud 
generous  nature  which  unconsciously  revealed  itself  in  trifles, 
what  more  need  he  desire  in  the  woman  who  was  to  share  and 
brighten  his  existence  P  He  watched  Sibyl  and  Georgia's  grow- 
ing aflPection  for  each  other  with  delight.  His  pnly  s^';;er  was 
very  dear  to  him,  and  it  would  have  distressed  him  if  his  choice 
of  a  wife  had  brought  about  any  lessening  of  the  bond  betwsen 
them.  It  would  have  seemed  a  hard  thing  to  him  if  he  had 
brought  a  wife  home  to  Clevedon  Hall  who  would  have  made  the 
place  anything  less  than  a  home  to  his  sister. 

He  looked  back  upon  those  bygone  flirtations  as  so  manv 
glorious  escapes.  What  if  he  had  flung  himself  away  matri- 
monially upon  one  of  those  fallen  idok,  and  come  home  tc 
Clevedon  bound  by  the  fetters  of  an  injudicious  marriage — come 
home  to  behold  his  "  fate  "  in  Georgie  Davenant  ?  "  She  would 
have  been  fatal  to  me,  let  me  meet  her  when  I  might,"  he  said 
to  himself.  O,  the  anguish  of  meeting  that  radiant  creature  too 
late ! 

For  a  man  so  completely  his  own  master,  the  process  of  wooing 
is  apt  to  go  swiftly.  There  was  no  ground  for  hesitation  or 
delay ;  and  before  these  two  young  people  had  known  each  other 
a  fortnight,  it  might  have  been  tolerably  clear  to  the  eye  of  a 
competent  observer,  that  the  ailmiration  was  mutual.  In  the"? 
confidential  discourse,  Sibyl  now  and  then  ventured  on  a  leading 
question,  and  had  contrived  thu'si  to  discover  the  state  of  her 
friend's  afiections.  Georgie  was  not  engaged,  that  she  admitted 
without  hesitation. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  dear,"  cried  SibyL 

"  But  why  ?  "  Miss  Davenant  inquired,  blushing  a  little. 

"0,1  really  can  scarcely  say  why.  But  I  am  glad.  An 
engaged  girl  is  always  so  taken  up  with  her  lover,  and  never 
Bcems  to  think  of  anything  except  what  she  is  going  to  do  after 
she  is  married ;  in  short,  an  engaged  girl  is  hardly  any  good  for 
a  friend.  And  I  Hke  you  so  much,  darling,  and  want  to  have 
yon  all  to  myself." 

JMiss  Clevedon,  whose  conventual  education  and  foreign  life 
had  given  her  few  opportunities  of  learning  the  equestrian  art, 
was  glad  to  ride  with  Georgie  Davenant,  who  was  as  peerless  in 
the  saddle  as  Di  Vernon,  and  as  good  a  whip  as  if  she  had  been 
A  member  of  the  house  of  Nero,  Under  this  gentle  guidance, 
also,  Sibyl  learnt  to  drive  a  pair  of  rather  spirited  brown  cobs, 
without  feehng  in  mortal  terror  and  blind  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  cobs  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do.  They  were  very 
happy  together,  and  the  two  bright  girlish  faces  grew  to  be 
welcome  {»  ^he  pretty  cottages  round  Clevedon,  a  part  jf  Kent 
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in  wliicli  the  rustic  population  is  lodged  with  a  certain  luxury  ol 
architecture,  dainty  gothic  cottages,  with  a  neat  halt-acre  of 
garden  and  orchard,  dotting  the  well-kept  high-roads  hen^  and 
there. 

So  things  went  on  their  smooth  course,  as  things  do  go  now 
and  then  for  the  favoured  ones  of  this  world,  until  one  bright 
October  morning,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  he  had 
known  her  more  than  ten  weeks — an  age  of  hope  and  happiness 
• — Sir  Francis,  beguihng  his  idle  morning  with  a  gallop  in  Felsted 
Wood,  overtook  Miss  Davenant,  who  happened  to  have  ridden 
that  way  for  her  daily  airing,  on  her  gray  Arab  Selim,  attended 
by  the  most  discreet  of  grooms,  a  gray-moustached  old  lancer, 
whom  the  Colonel  had  taien  from  ms  own  regiment. 

The  syce,  as  the  Colonel  insisted  on  calling  him,  fell  back  out 
of  earshot  as  Sir  Francis  accosted  his  young  mistress,  and  the 
lovers  rode  on  side  by  side,  over  the  fallen  fir-cones,  through  the 
epicy  atmosphere,  radiant  with  youth  and  hope,  Kke  Lancelot 
and  Guiuivere. 

It  was  the  old,  old  gtory,  told  in  the  fi-ankest,  manliest  words 
that  ever  came  straight  from  the  heart  of  a  speaker.  They  rode 
out  of  tthe  pine-wood  pliglited  to  each  other,  "for  life,  for  death." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

geokgie's  settlement. 

The  Colonel  vms  delighted.  Of  course  he  had  seen,  from  an 
early  stage,  which  way  matters  were  di-ifting;  and  he  had 
sufiiered  them  to  drift,  without  interference  or  hindrance  from 
him,  proving  himself  the  very  wisest  of  match-makers  by  that 
judicious  qmescence.  He  had  lived  his  own  hfe,  consuming  much 
Latakia,  or  mild  Turkish,  in  his  atrium;  conversing  with  hia 
cook;  scheming  various  alterations  and  improvements  in  tha 
Bungalow;  educating  Pedro,  the  monkey,  in  those  polite  arts 
which  make  a  monkey  a  gentleman ;  and  otherwise  enjoying 
himself  iii  the  serenest  manner ;  always  ready  to  join  the  young 
people  in  any  excursion  or  party  they  might  choose  to  plan,  and 
beaming  upon  them  with  a  countenance  which  was  as  the  verj 
spiritual  light  and  sunshine  of  a  jovial  mind. 

When  tliat  solemn  question  camo  to  be  asked,  which  is  some- 
what awful  for  the  briefless  barrister  or  the  fledgling  curate,  but 
easy  enough  for  a  man  with  a  landed  estate,  and  seven  thousand 
per  annum  in  shares,  debentures,  consols,  Egyptian  bonds,  and 
CO  on,  the  Colonel  behaved  with  an  airy  srrace  that  was  charminflr. 
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"My  dear  fellow,  if  I  must  part  with  my  little  girl— and  I 

needn't  say  that  it's  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  in  my  position  to 
do  it— my  only  tie  to  life,  sir,  except  the  mungoose ;  if  I  must 
part  with  Georgie,  I'd  rather  it  should  be  to  you  than  to  any  one 

else.     First  and  foremost,  you're  a good  fellow,  aud  I've  a 

respect  for  you.     Secondly,  my  little  girl  will  be  near  me, 

You're  not  like  those  fellows  in  the  service,  who  have  come  pro- 
posing for  her,  coolly  informing  me  that  as  there  was  every 
prospect  of  their  regiment  being  ordered  off  to  Japan,  or  Cochin- 
China,  or  Timbuctoo,  as  the  case  might  be,  early  in  the  spring, 
they  would  hke  the  wedding  to  come  off  soon,  if  I  pleased.  I 
did  not  please,  and,  luckily  for  me,  Georgie  didn't  please  either; 
for  a  tear  or  two  from  her  would  have  knocked  me  over  at  once." 

Thus,  and  in  many  more  words,  with  the  mungoose  prome- 
nading about  his  capacious  chest  and  shoulders  the  while,  did 
the  Colonel  give  his  consent.  Then  came  a  little  talk  about 
settlements ;  Francis  eager  to  lavish  the  chief  part  of  his  wealth 
on  his  betrothed,  the  Colonel  protesting  against  that  quixotic 
generosity. 

"  We  will  do  what  is  right,  sir,  and  no  more.  I'm  not  a  man 
of  business  myself;  but  we'll  put  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  some 
conscientious  fellow  who  is  a  man  of  business,  and  he  shall 
decide  what  is  fair  and  equitable  in  the  case.  Eolling-stone  as 
I  have  been,  I  have  not  gone  through  Ufe  without  gathering 
some  small  amount  of  moss.  I  can  give  my  girl  a  few  thousands, 
and  at  my  death  she  will  inherit — "  the  Colonel  paused,  and 
eeem.ed  to  swell  with  importance  atthis  point — "the  Bungalow! 
I  think,  although  it  may  not  suit  her  convenience  to  occupy  it, 
my  child  will  value  the  work  of  her  old  father's  hands  when  he 
is  under  the  turf.  She  will  take  care  that  the  roof  is  kept  in 
repair,  and  that  the  fountain  works  daily." 

The  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  uutil  early  in  the  following 
spring.  Francis  would  fain  have  had  it  sooner;  but  the  Colonel 
and  Georgie  both  declared  that  even  this  interval  would  make  a 
very  brief  engagement.  * 

"  You  can  know  so  Httb  of  me,"  she  said  to  her  lover.  "  How 
CKJi  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  leally  the  sort  of  person  you  think 
meP  Suppose,  when  we  are  married,  you  should  find  that  you 
have  made  quite  a  mistake  after  all.  Wouldn't  that  be  dreadful ! 
Sibyl  tells  me  you  were  in  love  ever  so  many  times  abroad,  and 
that  you  always  ended  by  finding  out  that  the  young  lady  didn't 
suit  you  in  the  least.  How  can  I  tell  that  you  may  not  find 
out  the  same  thing  about  me  P  " 

"  My  darling,  I  have  known  and  loved  you  from  the  first  time 
I  saw  you,  and  I  never  loved  any  one  before  in  my  hfe." 

"  0,  Frank  !  after  all  Sibyl  has  told  me " 

"  Sibyl's  statements  are  true  and  false,  dear.    I  have  had  Q 
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sort  of  a — kind  of  a — predilection  for  two  or  three  young  women 
in  the  course  of  my  life ;  have,  perhaps,  flirted — I  suppose  you 
would  call  it,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  fancy  myself  in 
love ;  but  from  the  moment  I  loved  you  I  knew  that  those  otha 
affairs  were  the  merest  fancies.  In  short,  I  have  had  a  series  of 
escapes,  Georgie,  and  my  fate  has  always  been  waiting  for  me 
here  and  if  it  comes  to  any  examination  of  antecedents,  Misa 
Daveuant,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  some  information  about  that 
Captain  Bangle,  who  wanted  you  to  accompany  him  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  Major  Hawkins,  who  was  anxious  to  export  you  to 
Japan." 

"  0,  Frank  !  I  never  gave  either  of  them  the  faintest  en- 
couragement. They  were  friends  of  papa's,  and  used  to  dine 
with  us  very  often,  and  were  always  extremely  polite,  asking  me 
to  sing  and  play,  and  pretending  to  be  interested  in  Pedro  and 
Tufto,  and  even  to  admire  the  mungoose;  and  then  all  at  onco 
they  broke  out  in  a  desperate  way,  asking  me  to  marry  them. 
But  indeed,  Frank,  it  wasn't  my  fault." 

"  And  it  isn't  my  fault  that  I  love  you  to  distraction, 
darling." 

That  was  a  happy  Christmas  at  Clevedon  HaU — an  innocent 
Arcadian  Chi-istmas;  very  different  from  the  gourmandism  and 
curagoa-bibbing,  and  whist  and  ecarte  playing,  which  had  ob- 
tained there  when  Sir  Lucas  was  in  his  prime ;  a  Christian 
festival,  with  much  pampering  and  petting  of  the  humble 
tenants,  and  pleasant  party-giving  in  the  servants'  hall.  Sir 
Francis  began  like  a  prince  who  meant  to  be  popular.  They 
had  plenty  of  friends  already  in  the  neighbourhood ;  everybody 
had  been  eager  to  know  them ;  ancient  squires,  who  remembered 
Sir  Lucas  in  his  best  days,  stretched  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  his  son ;  matrons  and  daughters  vied  with  one  another  in 
civilities  to  Sibyl. 

There  was  a  shade  of  disappointment  when,  about  November, 
it  began  to  be  patent  to  the  world  within  a  twenty-mUe  radius 
of  Clevedon  that  Sir  Francis  and  Miss  Davenant  were  engaged 
to  be  married.  "  Not  one  of  the  county  families,  you  know,  pr;; 
dear,  and  altogether  a  poor  match  for  him,"  the  Kentish  damsel, 
told  one  another.  It  did  seem  rather  a  hard  tiling  that  the 
baronet  had  been  so  prompt  in  his  wooing,  that  there  should 
have  been  no  clear  course  open  to  those  fair  young  thoroughbreds, 
tvho  would  fain  have  entered  themselves  for  the  Clevedon 
Stakes. 

Happy  days  and  nights,  thrice  happy  youth !  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year  fled  like  a  dream — skating  on  the  great  pond  i^ 
t!ie  Chase,  sleighing  on  the  snow-bound  roads;  dinners,  and 
carpet-dances,  and  acted  charades.  Sir  Francis  spent  his  money 
"oyally,  but  in  ►"inp^le  pleasures,  in  which  seven  thoujand  r  veai 
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would  go  a   long  way.    He  had  no  idea  of  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father. 

Spring  came ;  a  warm  spring,  with  sloudless  blue  skies.  Sir 
Francis  and  Miss  Davenant  were  to  be  married  when  the  haw- 
thorn was  in  flower.  The  Colonel  was  to  take  his  daughter  to 
London  in  April  to  complete  her  trousseau,  and  pay  duty  visits 
to  numerous  relations,  who  had  a  right  to  her  confidence  on  such 
an  occasion.  Sir  Francis  could  hardly  be  expected  to  exist  in 
Kent  while  Georgie  was  staying  at  Westboume-terrace ;  so  he 
went  up  to  town  with  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter,  and  estab 
lished  himself  at  a  West-end  hotel,  within  a  ten  minutes'  cab 
drive  of  his  betrothed.  There  were  the  settlements  to  be 
arranged;  and  the  question  of  trustees,  being  propounded  to 
the  Colonel,  sorely  puzzled  that  gallant  officer. 

"  I'm  an  old  man  myself,"  he  said,  "  and  never  was  a  man  of 
business,  so  I'm  no  good.  I  know  plenty  of  men — men  whom  I 
could  trust — but  the  misfortune  is,  they're  most  of  them  about 
my  own  age,  so  they're  no  good.  A  trustee  to  a  marriage  settle- 
ment ought  to  be  younger  than  the  husband  and  wife,  by  rights. 
I'll  talk  it  over  with  old  Yallory." 

To  talk  thibgs  over  with  old  Yallory — the  great  WUliam 
Vallory,  of  the  firm  of  Harcross,  Vallory,  and  Vallory — was  one 
of  the  Colonel's  reasons  for  being  in  London.  His  wife  had  been 
a  Miss  Harcross,  niece  of  that  very  Stephen  Harcross  who  left 
all  his  money  to  Augusta  Vallory,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
his  relatives.  His  brother,  George  Harcross,  married  the  girl 
whom  he,  Stephen,  had  desired  to  marry ;  whereby  the  lawyer 
had  abjured  all  kindred  with  his  rival,  and  refused  to  see 
Georgina,  his  niece,  the  sole  offspring  of  this  marriage,  until 
some  time  after  her  father's  death,  when  he  relented  so  far  as  to 
Bhow  some  small  kindnesses  to  her  widowed  mother.  He  waa 
tolerably  civil  to  that  dashing  yoivng  Lancer,  Captain  Davenant, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Georgina  Harcross  and  married  her  within 
the  space  of  three  months.  The  marriage  settlement — a  very 
small  matter,  the  late  George  Harcross  having  failed  ignomini- 
ously  in  the  silk  trade,  and  the  Captain  having  little  more  than 
Ills  sword  to  bestow  on  his  wife — had  been  drawn  up  by  Harcross 
and  Vallory,  and  from  that  time  forward  Harcross  and  Vallory 
had  been  Thomas  Davenant's  solicitors.  He  had  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  their  learning  and  sagacity,  and  it  was  to  them  be 
came  naturally  for  counsel  in  his  present  difficulty. 

He  was  admitted  to  a  conference  in  that  sacred  chambet 
wherein  William  Vallory,  in  his  own  person,  communicated  the 
words  of  wisdom  to  his  most  distinguished — or  most  profitable- 
clients,  a  chamber  almost  as  unapproachable  as  that  inmost 
temple  where  the  Mikado  of  Japan  shrouds  his  glory  from  the 
vulgar  eye.    Here  he  found  the  chief  of  the  firm  trimmin/?  hia 
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nails  meditatively  before  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and  vnth 
three  clerks  in  attendance,  who  vanished  quietly  on  the  entrance 
of  the  cUent. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  this  evening,"  said  the  solicitor,  in 
his  most  cordial  tone ;  "  come  to  Acropolis-square,  and  we  can 
talk  the  business  over  after  dinner.  Delighted  to  hear  your 
daughter  is  going  to  make  such  a  good  match.  I  know  some* 
thing  of  the  Clevedon  estate ;  we  had  Sir  Lucas  in  our  hands, 
in  point  of  fact,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  a  deuced 
slippery  customer  he  was.  The  property  is  clear,  I  hope,  by 
this  time  P" 

"  The  estate  is  as  clear — as  clear  as — as  the  Bungalow,"  eX' 
claimed  the  Colonel,  triumphantly. 

"  I  beg  your  pai-don " 

"  The  Bungalow — my  little  place  at  Tunbridge  "Wells.  En« 
larged  and  improved  it  with  my  own  hands,  sir;  can  lay  a 
hundred  of  stocks  or  plaster  a  wall  with  any  bricklayer  in 
England.  You  ought  to  come  down  and  see  me,  Yallory ;  I  can 
give  you  a  good  bed,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  good  bottle  of  wine." 

"  You  are  excessively  kind — I  should  be  most  happy ;  but  I 
have  really  so  little  time  for  relaxation,  and  when  I  can  get  a 
week  or  so,  T  run  down  to  Ryde.     Is  Sir  Francis  in  town  ?  " 

"  Sir  Francis  is  at  the  Leviathan." 

"Then  ask  him  to  come  with  you,  and  your  daughter  too. 
My  daughter  and  her  husband  are  coming  to  me  to-night — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcross — he  took  the  name  of  Harcross  when  he 
married,  you  know ;  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  will." 

The  Colonel  did  know,  or  had  at  any  rate  been  informed  of 
the  fact  at  the  time.  A  man  who  cared  much  for  money  might 
have  scarcely  rehshed  the  idea  of  meeting  a  lady  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  which  should  by  rights  have  come  his  way ;  but 
Thomas  Davenant  was  not  a  lover  of  money,  and  was  quite 
ready  to  clasp  the  hand  of  amity  with  Mrs.  Harcross. 

"  Your  son-in-law  is  beginning  to  make  rather  a  figure  in  the 
world,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  who  was  an  assiduous  student 
of  the  daily  papers. 

"  My  son-in-law  is  one  of  the  best  parliamentary  barristero 
we  have,"  replied  Mr.  Vallory,  with  a  satisfied  air.  The  marriage 
had  turned  out  so  much  better  than  he  had  expected.  Hubert 
Harcross  was  making  between  two  and  three  thousand  a  year, 
and  Mrs.  Harcross's  visiting-book  was  becoming  almost  au 
aristocratic  as  the  Almanack  de  Gotha. 

"  If  you've  a  lot  of  people  with  you  this  evening,  we  shan't 
have  much  chance  of  talking  over  tms  settlement  business,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"Well,  perhaps  not  an  opportunity  for  any  long  talk;  bnt  I 
can  think  the  matter  over  in  the  meantime,  and  give  yon  mj 
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opinion  in  tliree  worda.    All  you  want  is  a  ^ood  trustee ;  tlie 
settlement  itself  I  can  arrange  witli  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  soU 
citor  in  an  hour.     You  want  a  good  man  of  business  as  trustee, 
and  I  have  a  man  in  my  eye  who'll  suit  you,  if  he  will  undertake 
the  responsibility," 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Never  mind  that;  Fd  better  sound  him  upon  the  subject 
before  I  mention  his  name.  Half-past  seven  this  evening  in 
Acropolis-square,  Ko.  10." 

Colonel.Davenant  and  his  daughter  were  staying  with  a  mar- 
ried sister  of  the  Colonel's  in  Westboume-terrace — a  lady  who 
had  made  a  very  good  match  in  India  under  the  Colonel's  giiar- 
dianship;  and  who,  being  childless  herself,  took  an  amazing  delight 
in  aU  the  details  of  Georgie's  courtship,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
trousseau. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  that  evening  the  Acropohs-square 
drawing-rooms  opened  their  lofty  doors  to  admit  Colonel  and 
Miss  Davenant,  and  Sir  Francis  Clevedon,  announced  by  a  gi-an- 
diose  air  by  Mr.  Yallory's  butler.  Tfcere  was  a  subdued  munnur 
of  conversation  in  the  room  as  thay  entered.  The  Harcrosses  had 
arrived,  and  the  inevitable  Weston  Yallory  was  airing  himself 
before  the  fireplace.  Mrs.  Harcross  advanced  with  her  father 
to  receive  Miss  Davenant,  and  almost  crushed  poor  Georgie  with 
the  splendour  of  her  presence  tlve  sparkling  coquettish  little 
face  seemed  well-nigh  estiuguisned  by  Augusta's  regular  beauty, 
expansive  figure,  and  gorgeous  attire- 
She  was  as  cordial  to  Miss  Davenant  as  she  could  be  to  any 
'^ne.  "  I  really  feel  as  if  we  were  a  sort  of  cousins,"  she  eaid, 
after  the  first  greeting ;  "  I  hope  we  shall  see  each  other  very 
often  while  you  are  in  town  " 

"  Sir  Francis  Clevedon,  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Harcross,"  said  Mr. 
Vallory;  and  Augusta  made  the  baronet  a  gracious  curtsey, 
which  she  had  learnt  from  a  French  dancing-master ;  such  a  curt- 
sey as  Marie  Antoinette  might  have  made  to  a  courtier  in  those 
days  when  she  appeared  above  the  horizon,  "  glittering  like  the 
morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendour  and  joy." 

But  in  the  very  act  of  acknowledging  her  father's  introduction 
Mrs.  Harcross  gave  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  P"  inquired  her  father,  surprised 
&t  this  outrage  of  the  proprieties. 

"  How  strange  that  you  never  told  me,  papa  1" 

"  Never  told  you  what,  my  love  P" 

"  Of  the  likeness  between  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  and  Hubert.** 

Mr.  Vallory  looked  at  his  son-in-law,  who  was  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug,  hstening,  with  no  great  appearance  of  interest,  to 
some  remark  of  Weston's — a  taU  commanding  figure,  a  dark  faoe 
which  was  distinguished-looking  rather  than  handsome. 
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"  A  likeness  between  Sir  Francis  and  Harcross,"  said  the  soli- 
citor, looking  from  Ms  son-in-law  to  the  baronet.  "  Well,  yes, 
there  maybe  something  of  the  kind  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  never 
remarked  it  until  this  moment,  and  I  hardly  think  that  Sir  Francia 
will  be  flattered  by  the  comparison.  Harcross  looks  ten  years 
older  than  he  does " 

"  But  the  likeness  is  something  wonderful,  papa.  I  beg  yonr 
X^ardon,  Sir  Francis,  for  talking  about  it,  but  I  wss  really  taken 
by  surprise ;  papa  ought  to  have  told  me " 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  didn't  see  the  likeness." 

"  Then,  papa,  you  can  have  no  eyes." 

"I  reaUy  feel  honoured  by  being  supposed  to  resemble  any 
one  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Harcross,"  said  Sir  Francis  good 
naturedly.    "  Will  you  introduce  me  to  him,  Yallory  P  " 

Mr.  Vallory  called  his  son-in-law,  and  Hubert  Harcross  came 
forward  in  his  most  leisurely  manner,  with  that  air  of  dehberation 
and  absent-mindedness  which  was  apt  to  be  so  aggravating  to 
the  other  side  in  his  parliamentary  business;  his  opponents  know- 
ing fuUy  well  that,  after  opening  a  case  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
what  his  brief  was  about,  he  would  show  himself  presently  a  most 
consummate  master  of  every  detail  and  ramification  of  the  affair 
in  hand.  He  saluted  the  baronet  with  an  almost  insolent  cool* 
oess,  and  went  back  to  the  hearth-rug  as  soon  as  the  introduction 
was  over,  leaving  his  wife  and  her  father  andth6  Davenant  party 
stranded  by  the  ottoman,  as  on  a  green  satin  island  in  a  Pacific 
Ocean  of  velvet  pile. 

Miss  Davenant  went  down  to  dinner  with  Mr.  Yallory;  the 
baronet  had  the  honour  of  escorting  Mrs.  Harcross ;  the  Colonel 
gave  his  arm  to  a  washed-out  young  lady  in  ringlets,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  fill  a  corner  of  the  table  by  reason  of  a  fine  con- 
tralto voice,  which  was  useful  as  a  second  to  Mrs.  Harcross  ;  and 
Hubert  and  Weston  straggled  in  the  rear.  In  so  small  a  party, 
the  conversation  to  be  pleasant  should  be  general ;  and  happily 
where  Colonel  Davenant  was  there  was  no  lack  of  talk.  He 
plunged  into  his  father  the  general's  Peninsular  experiences 
before  the  soup  was  done  mth;  reti-eated  gloriously  from  Cor- 
runna  with  the  salmon ;  took  Badajoz  while  the  whitebait  was 
going  round ;  and  had  followed  Wellington  to  his  tent  at  Water- 
loo by  the  time  the  last  of  the  entrees  had  made  its  solemn  cir- 
cuit, where  he  kept  that  great  captain  wrapped  in  a  profound 
slumber  on  the  morning  of  the  decisive  battle,  while  he  supplied 
himself  with  currant  jelly  for  his  final  slice  of  mutton. 

Sir  Francis  and  Augusta  Harcross  talked  to  each  other  a  little 
during  this  campaign.  She  expressed  herself  interested  in  Georgie. 
"Such  a  sweet  face,"  and  so  «?a — quite  the  usual  style  of  thing— 
A  condescension  which  delighted  the  lover.  "I'm  so  glad  you  like 
bor:  but  everybody  does;  she  finds  friends  wherever  she  goes,"  h« 
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eaid.  "You  must  come  down  to  Clevedon  and  see  us  by  and  by. 
We  mean  to  be  quite  settled  by  the  autumn  ;  we  shan't  take  a 
long  honeymoon;  in  point  of  fact,  all  our  life  is  to  be  honeymoon; 
but  we  shan't  stay  away  very  long,  making  believe  to  seclude 
ourselves  from  our  fellow-men.  We  want  to  begin  life  at  home  as 
we  mean  to  go  on,  a  country  squire  and  his  wife — no  pretence  tc 
fashion — easy-going  comfortable  people,  with  our  friends  around 
us." 

"You  will  go  into  Parliament,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Must  I,  do  you  think?  Upon  my  word, I'd  rather  not;  I  don't 
fancy  I've  any  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  statecraft,  and  I  want 
to  be  so  much  with  Georgie.  That  sort  of  thing  would  keep  me 
away  from  home,  you  know;  for  if  one  goes  in  for  a  thing  at  all, 
one  ought  to  do  it  thoroughly," 

"You'll  have  a  house  in  town,  of  course  P"     ^, 

"No.  When  we  want  to  come  to  London,  we  can  take  a  fur- 
nished house.  But  we  mean  to  live  the  best  part  of  the  year  at 
Clevedon," 

"Do  you  think  Miss  Davenant  would  like  that?" 

"I  don't  think  she  would  like  anything  else.  She  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  country." 

Mrs.  Harcross  shuddered.  What  strange  Arcadian  notions 
this  young  man  had !  She  wondered  idly  what  her  own  life  would 
be  like,  if  she  and  Hubert  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  country. 
What  would  they  do  with  themselves  ?  Would  the  isolation  bring 
them  any  nearer  together  ?  She  coidd  fancy  her  husband  yawning 
over  his  newspaper,  as  he  yawned  sometimjes  even  now  in  Mastodon- 
crescent,  with  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  London  at  his  elbow. 

"Young  people  who  are  going  to  be  married  have  such  roman- 
tic notions,"  she  said ;  "  I  daresay  a  year  hence  we  shall  hear  of 
your  furnishing  a  house  in  May  fair." 

The  Colonel  had  done  with  Waterloo  with  the  advent  of  the  ice- 
pudding,  from  which  culminating  victory  he  harked  back  to  Sir 
Arthur  WeUesley  and  his  brother  the  Marquis  in  India,  and  so 
brought  himsalf  to  the  later  period  of  his  personal  experiences, 
into  which  he  Vv  armed  with  the  dessert. 

"  What  a  nice  person  the  Colonel  must  be  to  live  with  if  he 
always  talks  in  this  style  I "  Weston  remarked  aside  to  Mr.  Har- 
cross, when  the  ladies  had  retired. 

Georgie  grew  quite  confidential  with  Mrs.  Harcross  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  while  the  contralto  lady  yawned  over  a  volume  of 
Egyptian  photographs,  and  wondered  if  the  banquets  of  Thebes 
were  as  dull  as  the  dinners  of  Acropolis-square.  Encouraged  by 
Augusta's  air  of  interest,  Mjss  Davenant  told  her  a  great  deal 
about  "Frank's"  transcendent  merits,  and  about  the  things  they 
meant  to  do  when  they  were  married.  Then  there  came  music; 
Mrs.  Harcross  and  Miss  Parker  tixe  contralto  sang  "Deh  Conte;** 
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Georgie  consented  shyly  to  warble  one  of  her  lover's  tavonrifcg 
ballads,  an  old  song  of  Haynes  Bayley's,  set  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop's 
music ;  and  this,  with  a  little  desultory  straggling  talk  in  coupleo 
and  trios,  ended  the  evening's  entertainment.  Juat  at  the  last, 
Mr,  Vallory  took  the  Colonel  into  a  quiet  comer  of  the  back 
drawing-room  for  a  few  confidential  words. 

"I  have  found  you  a  trustee,"  he  said.  "  My  son-in-law,  Har- 
cross,  has  no  objection  to  assume  that  responsibility,  if  yea  and 
Sir  Francis  would  hke  him.  He's  a  first-rate  man  of  business,  and 
a  highly  conscientious  fellow." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,"  replied  the  Colonel  carelessly,  "  if 
he'll  take  the  trouble." 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  consider  it  a  duty ;  Augusta's  obligations 
to  my  friend,  Stephen  Harcross,  seem  to  constitute  a  kind  ®f 
connection  between  her  and  your  daughter,  and  anything  she  or 
her  husband  can  do  to  be  useful,  you  know " 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Of  course  I  don't  pretend  to 
de.'ay  that  I  should  have  been  uncommonly  glad  if  old  Harcross 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  leave  his  money  to  my  daughter 
instead  of  yours ;  but  he  didn't,  and  I  bear  no  malice,  and  I'm 
pleased  to  see  Mrs.  Harcross  take  so  kindly  to  Georgie." 

Mrs.  Harcross  invited  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  to  dinner; 
she  could  give  them  the  choice  of  two  days — Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day in  the  ensuing  week. 

"  I  should  Uke  you  to  come  to  me  on  my  own  day,  Thursday 
if  possible,  for  I  shall  have  some  nice  people  in  the  evening," 
said  Augusta;  so  the  engagement  was  made  for  Thursday, 
Sir  Francis  being  of  course  included  in  the  invitation.  The 
business  of  the  settlements  would  be  arranged  in  the  Old  Jewry 
in  the  meantime. 

"  He  is  Uke  you,  Frank — that  Mr.  Harcross,  I  mean,"  Georgie 
said  to  her  lover,  as  they  drove  home,  "  but  not  nearly  so  good- 
looking  :  I  don't  quite  hke  his  expression,  he  has  such  satirical 
eyebrows." 

"  Eather  an  ofi'-handed  beggar,  certainly,"  rephed  Frank, 
'•but  he  really  has  the  Clevedon  face,  and  reminds  me  of  some 
of  the  old  pictures  at  home.  You  see  Nature  can't  afibrd  au 
original  pattern  for  all  her  children,  she  must  fall  into  replicas 
now  and  then ;  Mr.  Harcross  is  a  decided  infringement  of  tho 
Clevedon  copyright." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MKS.   HAECROSS  AT   HOME. 

Six  o'clock  on  a  brilliant  June  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Harcross  oi 
home.    The  great  drawing-rooms  in  Mastodon-crescent  are  filled 
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to  the  \yma.  and  running  over  with,  fluttering  creatures  in  airy 
raiment :  the  rainbow  sheen  of  silk  and  satin— the  latest  devices 
in  Parisian  millinery — transform  the  gorgeous  rooms  into  a  kind 
of  human  flower-garden ;  in  contrast  with  these  brilliant  speci- 
mens of  the  human  species,  the  very  exotics  in  the  conservatory 
opening  out  of  the  inner  drawing-room  pale  their  splendour. 
How  poor  and  dingy  a  being  then  does  the  lord  of  creation 
appear,  in  his  invisible-blue  morning  coat  and  quaker-Hke  drab 
trousers,  as  he  is  hustled  hither  and  thither  amidst  this  many- 
coloured  crowd  !  For  the  last  two  hours  Mrs.  Harcross's  dearest 
friends  have  been  fluttering  in  and  out,  so  enthusiastic  in  their 
expressions  of  rapture  on  seeing  her,  that  a  bystander  might 
fairly  conclude  that  they  had  suffered  an  enforced  severance  of 
years.  There  are  a  few  notabilities  sprinkled  about  the  rooms, 
people  whom  other  people  struggle  to  see,  although  inspection 
generally  results  in  disappointment.  Mrs.  Harcross  never  per- 
mits herself  to  be  at  home  without  this  sprinkling  of  notabili- 
ties. They  have  their  function,  like  the  satellites  of  distinguished 
planets,  and  she  would  feel  herself  small  and  mean  without  them. 
There  has  been  some  music,  chiefly  of  the  classical  order ;  and 
in  an  off"  room  downstairs  there  is  a  perennial  supply  of  ices, 
and  tea  and  coffee,  which  knights-errant,  in  very  short  coats  and 
with  flowers  in  their  button-holes,  carry  upstairs  with  a  perse- 
verance that  might  almost  prepare  them  for  a  course  of  treadmill. 
What  with  the  classical  music,  the  buzz  of  many  tongues,  some- 
times va.  a  polyglot  jargon — for  at  least  a  third  of  Mrs.  Harcross's 
visitors  are  foreigners — the  heat,  and  the  perfume  of  stephanotis 
from  the  conservatory,  there  have  been  a  few  stifled  yawns, 
but,  guilty  as  the  delinquents  feel,  no  one  has  seen  them ;  and 
as  the  crowd  begins  to  thin  a  Httle,  the  airy  toilets  melting  away 
silently,  hive  the  sea  foam  receding  from  the  shore,  Mrs.  Harcross 
feels  that  this  particular  Wednesday  afternoon  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Herr  Thumpanthunter  has  been  grander  than  usual  in  his 
exposition  of  Sebastian  Bach ;  Mr.  Eorhedd,  the  great  natui-alist, 
has  given  one  of  his  liveUest  descriptions  of  an  interesting  dis- 
covery of  extinct  mammaUa  on  the  coast  of  Peru ;  Lord  Shawm, 
the  evangelical  lay-preacher,  has  held  his  own  particular  circle 
rapt  and  breathless  in  a  comer  of  the  back  drawing-room,  while 
he  urged  them  to  have  their  lamps  ready.  At  a  quarter-past  six 
the  two  large  drawing-rooms  are  empty,  and  Mrs.  Harcross  has 
flung  herself  wearily  into  a  low  arm-chair  by  one  of  the  open 
ndndows.  The  wide  stucco  balcony  is  full  of  flowers,  and  sUni 
iron  pilasters,  with  Australian  clematis  and  passion-flowers 
climbing  up  them,  break  the  view  of  the  tall  straight  Une  of 
houses  over  the  way. 

One  of  her  guests  still  lingered,  the  indefatigable  Westoa. 
He  was  standing  by  the  low  mantelpiece,  glancing  over  his 
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shoulder  at  the  reflection  of  hia  faultless  morning  coat — the 
veiy  smallest  thing  in  coats — a  mere  segment  of  a  coat,  as  it  were. 

"  Trying,  isn't  it,  this  kind  of  afternoon  ?  "  he  remarked  at  last 
by  way  of  commentary  upon  a  profound  sigh  from  Augusta. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  felt  so  completely  worn  out,"  replied 
the  lady.  "  There  were  so  many  second-rate  people,  such  bustle 
and  clatter — second-rate  people  are  always  noisy." 

"  Do  you  think  so  P"  demanded  Weston  with  his  languid  air 
— the  stereotyped  languor,  and  quite  different  from  Mr.  Harcross's 
languor,  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  originality — "  do  you 
think  so  ?  I  thought  your  heavy  swells  were  noisiest — royal 
dukes,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  fancied  the  afternoon  was  a 
great  success.  Lord  Shawm  was  in  very  good  form :  how  the 
girls  thronged  round  him  in  his  comer !  It  was  quite  a  blockade 
of  the  back  drawing-room  door.  And  Rorhedd  was  uncommonly 
lively.  Did  you  see  him  flirting  with  that  girl  in  pink,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room  ?  I've  observed  that  your  elderly  scien- 
tific party  has  always  a  correct  eye  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  didn't  see  anybody,"  Augusta  replied,  rather  peevishly  ;  "  I 
was  tired  when  the  thing  began  :  and  I  have  no  one  to  help  me. 
I  believe  Hubert  makes  a  point  of  being  away." 

"  He  had  a  parliamentary  case  on  at  three,  hadn't  he  P"  in- 
quired Weston,  sticking  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  taking  another 
backward  glance  at  the  reflection  of  his  coat.  He  began  to  think 
there  really  was  a  wrinkle  at  the  back  of  the  left  armhole. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  of  course  there's  nothing  easier 
than  to  say  he  has  a  parliamentary  case,  when  I  want  him  to  be 
at  home." 

"  Come,  come,  Augusta,"  said  Weston,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
"  I'm  sure  Harcross  is  quite  a  model  husband, — in  his  own 
fashion." 

Mrs.  Harcross  turned  on  him  more  angrily  than  he  ever  r©t 
membered  her  to  have  done  in  all  their  intercourse. 

"  In  his  own  fashion ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?     Have  you  ever  heard  me  complain  of  him  p  " 

"  I  really  imagined  you  were  complaining  of  him  just  now." 

"  Not  at  all.  If  I  complained  of  anything,  it  was  of  that  herd 
of  people.  I  think  I  never  had  so  many  that  I  don't  care  a 
straw  about  knowing." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  if  we  could  go  through  life  with  only  the  peo- 
ple we  do  care  about  knowing,  how  very  small  a  world  we  might 
live  in !  But  I  fancy  I  have  an  expansive  soul :  I  really  hka 
everybody." 

They  lapsed  into  silence. 

"  A  screw  loose  somewhere  about  our  friend  Harcross,"  mused 
Weston  Vallory,  "  but  it  seems  rather  too  soon  for  me  to  pu^i 
my  oar  ia." 
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He  watched  his  cousin  as  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  gazing 
absently  at  the  flowers  in  the  balcony.  An  occasional  brougham 
rolled  swiftly  by,  and  now  and  then  there  came  the  slow  tran,p 
of  a  foot  passenger.  The  dinner-party  traffic  had  not  yet  begun, 
and  at  this  time  of  a  summer  evening  Mastodon-crescent  was  as 
quiei")  as  the  grave. 

"  O,  by  the  way,"  said  "Weston,  after  a  long  pause,  "I  brought 
you  something  this  afternoon." 

"Did  you?"  Mrs.  Harcross  inquii-ed,  without  turning  her 
head;  "new  music,  I  suppose?" 

"  No,  a  print  for  your  portfolio;  rather  a  rare  one,  I  beheve. 
A  proof-engraving  of  a  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  one 
of  his  latest." 

"  You're  very  good,"  Mrs.  Harcross  said,  with  a  slight  yawn: 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  care  much  for  that  kind  of  engraving.  I 
like  the  German  school  so  much  better.  But  your  present  sha'J 
have  a  place  in  my  portfolio.     Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  left  it  in  the  refreshment-room ;  I'U  send  for  it,  if  you'll 
allow  me."  He  rang,  and  dispatched  a  servant  in  quest  of  a  roll 
of  paper,  left  somewhere  in  the  cloak-room.  Mrs.  Harcross  had 
not  ceased  from  her  contemplation  of  the  ferns  and  geraniums 
in  the  balcony  when  the  parcel  was  brought.  Weston  unrolled 
it  carefully,  and  came  to  the  window  with  it. 

"Eather  a  good  face,  isn't  it?"  he  asked  standing  at  hig 
cousin's  side,  holding  the  engraving  up  to  the  light.  "  A  great 
deal  of  character  about  it." 

Augusta  looked  up  with  the  air  of  being  supremely  bored  by 
the  whole  business,  but  at  sight  of  the  picture  started  to  her 
feet  with  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Weston  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  don't  you  know  what  it  is  ?  " 
"  A  very  charming  portrait  of  a  very  charming  'voman,  I've 
no  doubt,"  he  answered  carelessly,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
his  cousin's  astonishment. 

"You've  been  in  Hubert's  chambers,  haven't  you  P"  she  asked 
bharply. 

"  Yes,  three  or  four  times.  Mr.  Harcross  has  not  shown  so 
warm  an  appreciation  of  my  visits  as  to  induce  me  to  go  there 
oftener." 

*•  But  you  have  been  there,  and  you  must  know  that  picture !" 
"  Upon  my  honour,  I  cannot  perceive  the  faintest  connection 
between  the  two  ideas." 

'• 'N'onsense,  Weston;  there  is  only  one  picture  in  Hubert's 
room,  the  portrait  over  the  chimneypiece,  and  that  print  is  a 
copy  of  it." 

"  Eeally,  now ! "  said  Weston,  with  a  most  natural  air  of 
f.nrprise.  "Yes,  I  do  remember  rather  a  sti-iking  picture  in 
Earcross's  room.    I  concluded  it  was  something  he  picked  up 
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in  Wardour  Street,  or  at  Christie's,  perhaps;  likely  to  cateK  a 
man's  eye  as  rather  a  nice  bit  of  colour.  But  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten it.  Yet  I  had  a  notion,  when  I  found  this  thing  in  a 
portfolio  of  old-fashioned  engravings  at  Tombs' 8,  that  I  had  seen 
the  face  somewhere  before.  This  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mostyn, 
the  actress,  renowned  in  comedy  before  the  days  of  Mrs.  Nesbit 
You  are  too  young  even  to  have  heard  of  her." 

"  An  actress !  "  exclaimed  Augusta,  very  pale. 

"  Yes,  here's  her  name  at  the  back,  written  in  pencil :  '  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Mostyn,  as  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.'  Why,  my  dear  Augusta,  how  pale  and 
scared  you  look !  One  would  think  you  had  made  a  most  appal- 
ling discovery.  Mrs.  Mostyn  has  been  dead  thirty  years ;  Tombs 
told  me  all  about  her ;  you  can't  possibly  be  jealous  of  her !  " 

"  Jealous ! "  cried  Augusta,  with  a  look  that  ought  to  have 
annihilated  him.  "  What  a  fool  you  are,  Weston ! "  and  then  in 
quite  a  different  tone,  and  to  herself  rather  than  to  him,  she 
repeated,  "  An  actress !  " 

She  was  sUent  for  some  moments  after  this,  and  then  turned 
to  her  cousin  suddenly,  and  said, — 

"  You  heard  all  about  this  Mrs.  Mostyn,  yon  say.  Was  she  a 
good  woman  ?  " 

"  Good  is  such  a  very  wide  word,  Augusta.  She  was  very 
charming,  Tombs  tells  me,  and  extremely  good-natured." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Weston,"  Mrs.  Harcross  exclaimed 
impatiently.     "  Was  she  a  respectable  woman  ?  " 

Weston  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  hardly  think  the  dramatic  profession  went  in  for  respect- 
ability very  seriously  thirty  years  ago,"  he  said.  "  The  women 
were  handsomer  than  any  we  have  now,  but  I  believe  their  repu- 
tations leaned  rather  the  other  way.  Of  course  there  were  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions.  As  for  this  Mrs.  Mostyn,  Tombs'a 
account  was  rather  vague.  She  was  not  very  long  before  the 
public,  but  during  her  brief  career  was  the  rage.  She  was  a 
married  woman,  I  suppose,  or  else  why  the  '  Mrs.'  P  but  Mr. 
Mostyn  appears  to  have  been  a  somewhat  mythical  character. 
She  had  numerous  admirers  among  the  men  about  town  of  that 
day — men  who  wore  straps  to  their  pantaloons,  and  incredible 
hats,  you  know,  Augusta,  and  sometimes  even  turned  back 
their  wristbands — and  is  reputed  to  have  finished  her  career  by 
running  away  with  one  of  them." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"Yes,  and  one  of  the  worst  among  them,  but  Tombs  had 
forgotten  the  man's  name.  He  was  quite  clear  about  the  main 
facts,  however.  The  lady  was  spirited  away  one  fine  morning, 
during  the  run  of  a  new  comedy  at  the  Cohseum  Theatre,  to  the 
(xwsternation  of  the  manager,  and  waa  oeen  no  morA.    She  h 
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supposed  to  have  died  abroad  a  few  years  later.  I  asked  what 
became  of  Mcstyn,  or  what  Mostyn  said  to  the  elopement ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  expressed  any  opinion ;  in  point  of  fact, 
no  one  seems  to  have  known  Mostyn.  Curious,  isn't  it  ?  How- 
over,  the  lady  may  have  been  a  widow  when  she  made  her  debut.'* 
Augusta  had  taken  the  engraving  from  her  cousin's  hands, 
and  sat  looking  at  it  in  silence  for  some  time  after  he  had  told 
her  all  he  could  tell  about  the  subject  of  the  picture.  Weston 
strolled  out  upon  the  balcony,  amused  himself  by  some  small 
horticultural  experiments,  plucking  off  a  faded  leaf  or  two,  and 
coaxiijg  the  tendrils  of  the  clematis  into  a  more  graceful  twist, 
but  he  kept  his  eye  upon  his  cousin  nevertheless.  She  seemed 
to  emerge  from  a  profound  reverie  by  and  by,  rose  from  her  low 
chair,  and  threw  the  picture  on  to  a  side-table  with  her  most 
indifferent  manner,  and  then  jomed  Weston  on  the  balcony. 

"  Thanks  for  the  engraving,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a  very  good  one;  I  daresay  Hubert  picked  up  the  original 
portrait  very  much  in  the  manner  you  suggest,  at  a  time  when 
ne  was  not  rich  enough  to  invest  largely  in  pictures.  Hark ! 
isn't  that  his  step  in  the  Crescent?" 

Weston  peered  over  a  stucco  vase  filled  with  scarlet  geranium. 

"  Yes,  I  perceive  Mr.  Harcross  half-a-dozen  doors  off.  What 
a  correct  ear  you  have,  and  how  I  envy  Harcross  the  faculty  of 
inspiring  such  solicitude  ! " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  Augusta  demanded  coolly.  "  I  suppose,  when 
you  marry,  your  wife  will  know  your  step,  unless  she  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  deaf." 

"  An  alliance  with  deafness  is  a  calamity  I  am  very  sure  to 
escape,"  rephed  Mr.  Yallory  sententiously. 

"Indeed!" 

"  Because  I  mean  never  to  marry  at  all." 

"  0, 1  daresay  you'll  change  your  mind  on  that  point  when 
you  meet  the  right  person." 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  it  is  my  unhappiness  to  have  met  the 
right  person ! " 

The  look,  the  tone,  were  unmistakable;  nor  was  Mrs.  Har- 
cross the  kind  of  woman  to  affect  unconsciousness. 

"If  you  are  going  to  take  that  sort  of  tone,  Weston,"  she 
paid,  with  a  freezing  look,  "  I  shall  be  under  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  shutting  my  doors  upon  my  first  cousin." 

"0,  I  see.  A  tame  cat  must  never  show  temper ;  his  ex- 
istence must  be  one  continuous  purr.  Forgive  me,  Augusta; 
I  promise  not  to  offend  again ;  but  you  must  never  talk  of  my 
wife  in  the  potential  mood.  There  can  be  no  such  person.  I  am 
R  confirmed  bachelor,  and  have  no  higher  vocation,  nor  aspire  to 
Rnything  higher,^  than  to  be  your  slave." 

Th  is  was  a  land  of  homage  to  which  Mrs   Harcross  had  no 
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objection.  She  gave  Weston  her  hand — a  very  cold  hand  on  Xtisa 
Bultry  summer  afternoon — and  gave  him  a  smile  that  was  almost 
as  cold. 

"  You  have  always  been  very  good,"  she  said ;  "  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  if  anything  were  to  interrupt  our  friendship," 

She  was  quite  sincere  in  this.  Weston  was  really  useful  to 
her ;  fetched  and  carried ;  hunted  lions  for  her ;  kept  her  posted 
up  in  that  superficial  knowledge  of  passing  events  without 
■which  conversation  is  impossible ;  supplemented  her  own  read- 
ing, for  which  the  claims  of  society  scarcely  left  her  one  clear 
hour  a  day,  by  his  much  wider  reading ;  did  a  hundred  small 
things  for  her,  in  fact,  which  she  sometimes  felt  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  her  husband.  But  Weston  Vallory  always  seemed 
to  have  so  much  more  leisure  than  Mr.  Walgrave  Harcross. 

Walgrave  Harcross  came  in  almost  immediately  upon  the 
reconciliation  of  the  cousins,  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair  with 
a  suppressed  yawn. 

"  Not  begun  to  dress,  Augusta  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  surprised  tone ; 
"  Weston  must  have  been  uncommonly  interesting.  Are  you 
aware  it's  seven  o'clock  ?  I  never  yet  knew  you  to  dress  under 
an  hour ;  and  in  all  my  calculations  I  generally  allow  you  some- 
thing more  Uke  two." 

*•  I'll  say  good-bye,"  said  Weston ;  "  I  don't  think  I've  been  an 
obstacle  to  the  toilet,  have  I,  Augusta  P  You  rarely  stand  on 
ceremony  with  me." 

"  Not  at  all.    I  don't  think  I  shall  go  out  to-night." 

"Not  to  '  dear  Lady  Basingstoke's,'  Augusta?  I  thought  yon 
and  she  adored  each  other." 

"  I  would  rather  disappoint  any  one  than  Julia  Basingstoke," 
replied  Mrs.  Harcross ;  "  but  I  have  an  intolerable  headache. 
Don't  stand  staring  at  me  in  that  pitying  way,  Weston.  I  onlj 
want  a  httle  rest.  You  can  go  to  the  dinner  without  me,  Hubert. 
I  know  Julia  is  very  anxious  to  have  you  there." 

Weston  shook  hands  and  departed,  curious  and  thoughtfuL 
"  There's  something  queer  about  that  picture,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  Charing-crosswards ;  "and  I  wouldn't  give 
very  much  for  Mr.  Harcross's  domestic  felicity  this  evenmg. 
Yet  it  can  hardly  be  jealousy — of  a  woman  who  died  thirty  years 
dgo — unless  that  portrait  in  his  chambers  is  an  accidental  like- 
ness of  some  one  he  has  eared  about.  Perhaps  that  is  Augusta's 
suspicion.  Yet,  if  that  were  the  notion,  why  should  she  be  sj 
strangely  affected  at  finding  out  the  history  of  the  picture  P  It's 
a  queer  business,  altogether ;  but  I'm  very  glad  I  came  across 
that  engraving  at  Tombs's,  it  may  serve  me  as- a  fulcrum  ! " 

"  I'm  sorrv  you  can't  go  to  the  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Harcrosa» 
vrith  his  eyes  half  closed.  He  would  sleep  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
at  will«  and  Vif^n^  from  mvili  br^«'f  slumber  Uke  an  intellectuaJ 
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giaut  refreshed.  "  Was  the  herd  larger  than  nsnal,  and  more 
uian  usually  opppessive  ?  " 

"I  have  had  rather  a  fatiguing  afternoon;  and  as  you  can 
never  give  me  any  assistance " 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  were  I  the  idlest  man  in  the  world,  I 
should  shirk  that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  not  the  knack  of  seem- 
ing enchanted  to  see  a  host  of  uninteresting  people.  I  rather 
Uke  a  good  ponderous  dinner — people  brighten  wonderfully 
l,midst  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  the  popping  of 
iihampagne  corks  ;  and  if  one  has  a  good  cook,  as  we  happily  have, 
one  sees  one's  frienda  at  their  best  under  those  genial  influences. 
But  an  afternoon  party — a  crowd  of  meanderers  circulati'ig 
inanely,  buzzing  like  so  many  gadflies,  a  little  music,  a  lil,cle 
literature,  a  little  science,  a  little  religion,  a  little  scandal,  all 
going  on  at  once  in  the  most  distracting  manner — upon  vny 
word,  fashionable  woman  must  be  a  devoted  creature  if  she  can 
stand  that  kind  of  thing.  But  had  I  been  ever  so  willing,  1 
could  not  have  been  at  home  this  afternoon ;  we  had  a  field-day 
In  the  committee-room." 

Augusta  was  standing  by  the  open  window,  pale  asher  iRnsIin 
dress.  Should  she  talk  to  him  now,  or  wait  till  he  letumed  from 
the  dinner  ?  That  which  she  had  to  say  to  him  was  of  an  agi- 
tating nature ;  she,  who  was  ordinarily  so  serene  and  emotionless 
a  creature,  felt  that  she  might  hardly  be  mistress  of  herself  when 
once  that  subject  was  broached  between  those  two.  Would  it 
not  be  best  to  wait  till  night,  when  there  would  be  no  hazard  of 
a  servant  coming  in  suddenly  while  they  were  talking  ?  She 
looked  across  at  the  clock  on  the  chimneypiece — a  quarter-past 
seven ;  and  at  eight  Mr.  Harcross  was  due  at  her  dear  friend 
Lady  Basingstoke's.  She  had  promised  hor  dear  Julia  that  he 
should  come;  and  she  knew  that  her  dear  Julia  relied  upon  him 
as  tup  intellectual  Samson  who  was  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
somewhat  heavy  banquet;  for  dear  Julia's  guests  were  exalted, 
but  dull.  If  they  were  both  absent,  people  might  talk— indeed, 
if  even  one  were  wanting,  people  might  talk — since  she  herself 
had  been  seen  that  afternoon  in  all  her  accustomed  brilliancy. 
Mrs.  Harcross  shivered  at  the  thought  that  her  dear  friends 
might  lay  their  heads  together,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  speculate 
about  her — might  even  conjecture  that  she  and  her  husband  haJ 
quarrelled.  She  knew  that  was  the  general  opinion  when  a  wife, 
>oni  any  unexplained  cause,  failed  to  come  up  to  time. 

"I  have  a  distracting  headache,  Hubert,"  she  said;  "but 
perhaps  I  had  better  go  with  you.  I  know  dear  Juha  depends 
npon  us." 

•'Very  well,  my  dear,"  murmured  Mr.  HarciOGs,  without 
opening  his  eyes ;  "  go  by  all  means,  if  you  really  think  you  can 
dress  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     Or  -aonldn't  you  wear  that 
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peacli-coTonred  and  white  ttmg  you  have  on  P  It's  unoommonly 
pretty." 

Mrs.  Harcross  looked  down  at  her  manve-silk  train  and  Indian* 
muslin  overskirt,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug. 

"  I  wonder  you  can  propose  anything  so  absurd,  Hubert,  when 
I  have  been  seen  in  this  dress  by  at  least  a  hundred  people  this 
very  afternoon,  Julia  Basingstoke  amongst  them." 

"  In  that  case  yon  had  better  make  haste.  I  can  dress  in 
twenty  minutes." 

Mrs.  Harcross  took  the  engraving  from  the  table  where  she 
'lad  thrown  it,  rolled  it  up  carefully,  and  carried  it  away  to  her 
Jressing-room,  where  she  locked  it  up  in  one  of  her  private 
drawers  before  she  rang  for  TuUion,  the  maid.  At  five  minutes 
before  eight  she  came  downstairs  in  her  evening  splendour, 
radiant  in  pearl-gray  satin,  and  airy  tulle,  with  great  bunches  of 
crimson  azaleas  gleaming  amidst  the  cloudy  draperies,  and  a 
coronet  of  azaleas  and  diamonds  on  her  dark  hair.  If  there 
were  any  glory  in  being  the  husband  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  in  London,  Mr.  Harcross  certainly  enjoyed  that  distinction* 

But  there  was  no  elation  in  his  countenance  to-night,  as  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  calmly  surveyed  the  splendid 
figure  descending  towards  him.  If  his  wife's  splendour  and 
beauty  evoked  any  feehng  in  his  mind  it  was  wonder — wonder 
that  any  human  creature  of  average  intelligence  could  be  satis- 
fied with  a  life  so  empty — this  perpetual  shifting  of  gorgeous 
raiment,  this  house  which  was  never  a  home. 

Mrs.  Harcross  had  usually  plenty  to  say  for  herself,  in  a  cortaia 
commonplace  way;  but  to-night  she  was  silent,  though  the  drive 
to  the  Tybumian  district,  where  the  widowed  Lady  Basingstoke 
had  set  up  her  tent,  was  rather  a  long  one.  Mr.  Harcross  was 
tired,  and  leant  back  in  the  carriage,  without  any  disturbing 
considerations  about  his  "  back  hair,"  and  closed  his  eyes.  He 
was  not  offended  by  his  wife's  silence,  nor  did  it  inspire  him 
with  those  vague  ajiprehensious  wldch  some  men  are  apt  to  feel 
under  such  circumstances,  a  foreboding  of  curtain  lectures  to 
come.  He  concluded  that  "  the  herd  "  had  been  troublesome, 
and  this  particular  "Wednesday  afternoon  a  failure. 

The  evening  at  Lady  Basingstoke's  was  as  other  eveningS; 
Mr.  Harcross  talked  a  good  deal,  and  talked  well.  In  the  brief 
pauses  of  his  life,  between  the  day's  labour  and  the  evening's 
pleasure,  a  man  may  reflect  upon  the  emptiness  of  this  kind  of 
existence,  and  tell  himself  that  it  is  all  vanity ;  but  once  im  the 
ring,  with  all  the  light  and  sweetness  of  society  around  him,  his 
spirits  are  apt  to  rise.  The  intoxication  is  of  the  highest, 
perhaps,  but  pleasant  enough  while  it  lasts.  Nobudy  at  Lady 
Basingstoke's  could  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Harcross  was  tir«d 
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Dear  Julia  thanked  her  dear  Augusta  with  effusion  at  parting. 

"  So  good  of  you  to  come.  I  never  saw  Sir  Thomas  Heavitreo 
80  agreeable;  he  and  Mr.  Harcross  seem  to  get  ou  so  well 
together.    It  was  quite  a  relief  to  see  him  so  much  amused." 

"  I'm  very  glad  we  were  able  to  come,  Julia.  Hubert  had  a 
committee  before  the  Lords  to-day.  I  was  half  afraid  he  would 
be  too  much  exhausted  to  dine  out." 

"But  he  is  so  wonderfully  clever,  and  takes  everything  so 
coolly.  I  should  fancy  he  could  hardly  know  what  fatigue 
means.  But  you  are  not  looking  weU  to-night,  Augusta.  I 
obsei-ved  it  at  dinner.    I  never  saw  you  so  pale." 

"  I  daresay  it's  the  colour  of  my  dress — rather  an  old  colour, 
isn't  it?  I  told  Bouffante  so,  but  she  insisted  upon  my  having 
it." 

"  Your  dress  is  lovely,  dear,  as  it  always  is.  But  you  really 
are  not  looking  well." 

With  these  and  many  other  expressions  of  sympathy  the 
friends  parted,  and  Mrs.  Harcross  went  off,  with  Hubert  in  her 
wake,  feeling  tolerably  satisfied  with  his  evening.  The  party 
had  been  rather  a  dull  business  perhaps,  but  he  had  been  the 
source  and  centre  of  any  brief  flashes  of  brilliancy  that  had 
enlivened  it.  This  kind  of  social  success  was  one  of  the  prizes 
that  he  had  set  himself  to  win,  or  rather  an  appanage  of  his  pro- 
fessional position.  He  had  nothing  better  to  look  forward  to, 
only  to  mount  a  little  higher  upon  the  ladder  which  he  had  been 
fiXowly  ascending  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  every  rung  of 
which  was  familiar  to  him.  Were  he  to  become  Lord  Chancellor, 
life  could  give  him  very  Uttle  more  than  it  gave  him  now.  Ho 
had  reason  to  be  content. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ICR.  AJ/TD  MltS.   HABCB.OSS  BEGIN  TO  TJNDEKSTAUD  EACH  OTHBK. 

*  Will  you  come  into  my  room  for  a  few  minutes'  talk  before 
you  go  upstairs,  Hubert,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question?  " 

Mrs.  Harcross  made  this  request  on  the  threshold  of  her 
toorning-room,  just  as  her  husband  was  turning  towards  that 
Becondary  staircase  which  led  to  his  dressing-room. 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  my  dear  Augusta.  This  is  just 
the  time  in  tlie  evening  when  I  have  the  least  possible  inclination 
for  sleep.  What  is  it  about  ?•  Another  dinner  at  home,  made 
np  on  purpose  for  Sir  Thomas  Heavitree  P  I  fancied  you  were 
meditating  something  in  the  carriage,  you  were  t»o  unusually 
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silent.  You  didn't  even  say  anything  about  Lady  Heavitree's 
cheese-coloured  moire,  with  satin  upholsterer's  work  about  the 
skirt,  which  I  really  thought  would  provoke  your  powers  of  ridi- 
cule." 

He  strolled  after  his  wife  into  the  pretty  chintz-draperied 
sitting-room,  where  a  moderator  lamp  shed  its  chaste  light  on  a 
table  heaped  with  new  books  and  periodicals.  The  easiest 
chairs,  the  most  perfect  appliances  for  -writing  in  all  the  house, 
were  to  be  found  here.  Mr.  Harcross  dropped  into  his  favourite 
chair  by  the  fireplace,  which  was  artistically  screened  at  this 
season  by  a  little  grove  of  ferns. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  anybody's  dress  to-night,"  Mrs.  Har- 
cross said  moodily.  ^ 

"  Indeed  !  then  I  may  fairly  conjecture  that,  like  Louis  XV. 
when  he  didn't  hunt,  your  majesty  did  nothing." 

"  You  are  very  polite.  I  hope  my  ideas  do  sometimes  soar 
above  toilets,  even  in  society,  where  one  is  not  supposed  to  think 
very  seriously.  But  to-night  my  mind  was  absorbed  by  a  some- 
what painful  subject." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  certainly  thought  you  wore  con- 
foundedly quiet.  Is  it  anything  wrong  in  the  house  ?  Does 
Fluman  want  to  better  himself?  " 

Fluman  was  a  butler  of  unusual  accomplishments,  who  had 
assisted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcross  to  maintain  their  establishment 
at  its  high-pressure  point  of  excellence. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Hubert  P  As  if  I  should  allow 
»iyself  to  be  worried  by  anything  of  that  kind ! " 

"But  I  can't  conceive  a  greater  loss  than  Fluman.  We 
should  collapse  utterly  if  he  left  us  in  the  middle  of  a  season. 
I'm  sure,  at  the  beginning  of  a  dinner,  when  things  look  rather 
dull,  I  often  say  to  myself,  *  Never  mind,  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
Fluman ; '  just  as  in  graver  affairs  one  would  say,  *  We  are  in 
the  hands  of  Providence.'  I  tbink  he  has  recondite  arts  in  the 
administration  of  his  wines — derived  from  the  Romans,  perhaps, 
who  cultivated  dining  from  a  more  artistic  point  of  view  than 
we  have  ever  attained.  I  have  seen  him  warm  the  stupidest 
people  mto  sprightliness  by  judicious  doses  of  Chateau  d' Yquem ; 
and  if  conversation  flags  towards  the  close  of  the  banquet,  ha 
can  v/ork  wonders  with  parfait  amour  and  dry  cura^oa.  I 
should  consider  it  a  domestic  bereavement  if  he  wanted  to  leave 
us.  If  ho  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  losing  caste 
by  living  with  a  professional  man,  for  instance,  or  anything  of 
that  kind." 

"  When  you  have  done  talkmg  nonsense,  Hubert,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  speak  of  serious  things.  I  suppose  that  is  the  sort 
of  stall'  \vitU  which  you  tunu'/)  ox^q  another  in  ypur  arbitration 
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**  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked,  I  daresay.  An 
arbitration  case  is  a  comfortable  free-and-easy  kind  of  aflfair, 
that  pays  nncommonly  well.  And  now,  my  dear,^  what  is  this 
nerious  bueiness,  and  why  do  you  sit  staring  at  me  in  that  moody 
way?" 

There  was  something  in  his  wife's  face  that  he  had  never  seen 
there  before — something  that  set  his  heart  beating  a  Uttle  faster 
than  usual — something  that  sent  his  thoughts  back  to  one  dread- 
ful day  in  his  life,  the  day  when  Grace  Eedmayne  fell  dead  at  his 
feet. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  when  I  called  on  you  at  your 
thambers,  Hubert?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  remember  your  coming  to  the  Temple  one  after- 
noon, on  some  important  matter.  Your  visit  was  not  a  very 
startling  event ;  of  course  my  chambers  are  always  open  to  you." 

"  I  saw  a  picture  there — a  portrait — which  you  told  me  was  a 
portrait  of  your  mother." 

"Yes;  I  recollect  your  remarking  my  mother's  portrait. 
What  then?'; 

"  It  really  is  your  mother's  picture,  Hubert  P"  his  wife  asked, 
very  earnestly.  "  It  is  not  an  accidental  likeness  of  any  one  else ; 
of  some  one  of  whom  you  may  have  thought  I  should  be  jealous  P 
You  were  not  deceiving  me?" 

His  dark  face  had  flushed  to  the  brow  at  this  suggestion. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  Hke  any  one  else,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  my 
mother's  likeness." 

"  Indeed !  Then  I  think  it  would  have  been  to  your  credit  if 
you  had  been  more  explicit  on  the  subject  of  your  antecedents, 
when  you  first  spoke  to  my  father  about  our  marriage." 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  a  quick  indignant  movement ;  but 
in  the  next  moment  settled  himself  calmly  in  his  favourite  poso 
against  the  angle  of  the  mantelpiece. 

"  I  cannot  quite  follow  your  line  of  argument,  Mrs.  Harcross," 
he  said ;  "  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  make  it  a  little  clearer." 

"I  had  a  print  brought  me  this  afternoon;  an  engraving  of 
the  picture  in  your  chambers." 

"  Indeed !  I  did  not  know  the  picture  had  boon  engraved.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  secure  a  copy." 

"  Your  mother's  name  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  engraviug 
— it  is  a  proof  before  letters — and  the  person  who  brought  me 
the  picture  told  me  her  history." 

"  May  1  inquire  the  name  of  the  person  who  took  so  much 
trouble  about  my  family  aflfairsP" 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you  that." 

"  I  will  not  press  the  question.  I  thmk  I  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  identity  of  the  officious  individual." 

"  There  was  nothing  officious  in  the  basincss.  The  person  who 
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brought  me  the  picture — as  a  rare  engraving  worth  adding  to  my 
collection — had  no  idea  of  any  connection  between  you  and  the 
original  of  the  portrait." 

"Innocent  persons!  Those  fetchers  and  carriers  are  such 
simple  unsuspecting  creatures.  And  so,  through  this  uncon- 
scious informer's  aid,  you  have  discovered  that  my  mother's 
name  was^  Mostyn ;  and  that  she  was  an  actress,  I  presume. 
Was  it  this  appalling  discovery  that  troubled  you  all  the  even- 
ing P" 

^ "  Yes,  Hubert.  I  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  thifc 
discovery ;  and,  t»ainful  as  it  is,  still  more  so  by  your  want  oi 
candour." 

"  Indeed !  What  would  yon  have  wished  ?  That  I  should 
tear  the  plaster  from  a  very  old  wound,  never  quite  healed  ? 
That  I  should  have  lifted  the  curtain  from  a  picture  that  I  have 
made  it  the  business  of  my  hfe  to  shroud  ?  Did  I  ever  boast  of 
my  antecedents,  Mrs.  Harcross,  or  endeavour  to  exalt  myself  in 
your  eyes  ?  When  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  I  offered  you  my- 
self, with  all  my  chances  in  the  future.  I  said  nothing  about  the 
past,  nor  can  I  conceive  that  you  have  anything  to  do  with  i<v 
or  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  call  me  to  question  about  it." 

"  The  story  is  quite  true,  then  ?  "  asked  Augusta,  white  t<j  the 
lips,  and  with  the  hand  that  held  a  gauzy  bemous  round  her 
trembling  visibly.  "  This  Mrs.  Mostyn  was  an  actress,  and  yout 
mother?" 

"  She  was  ooth.  She  died  in  Italy  before  I  was  five  years  old ; 
but  she  lived  long  enough  for  me  to  love  her  tenderly.  Be  good 
enough  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind  when  you  are  talking  of  her." 

"  And  the  rest  of  the  story  is  equally  correct,  I  conclude — the 
lady  closed  her  career  by  an  elopement  ?  " 

"  She  began  her  career,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  an  elope- 
ment !"  Mr  Harcross  rephed  coolly.  "  She  ran  away  with  my 
father." 

"  And  was  married  to  him,  I  suppose  P  "  his  wife  said  breath- 
lessly. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  been  in  a  position  to  solve,*' 
answered  Mr.  Harcross.  "  If  he  did  marry  her — as  I  am  natur- 
ally inchned  to  believe  he  did — he  never  acknowledged  the  mar- 
riage in  any  public  manner,  and — he  broke  her  heart." 

The  last  words  came  slowly,  and  with  an  evident  effort.  "  He 
broke  her  heart,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  as  the  force  of  his  own 
words  came  home  to  him.  It  was  not  the  only  heart  that  had 
been  so  broken. 

"  You  have  not  condescended  to  tell  me  the  name  of  yomr 
father,"  said  Augusta  after  a  little  pause. 

"  0,"  cried  her  husband,  his  face  lighting  up  with  a  sudden 
Qxvsh  of  triumph,  "  your  informant — the  useful  person — did  not 
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enligliten  you  on  ttat  point !  Then  I  decline  to  eke  out  his  in- 
formation. I  refuse  to  answer  the  question  which  you  ask  so 
graciously." 

"  As  you  please,"  she  said,  in  an  icy  tone.  "  The  name  coul(f 
make  very  little  difference.  It  would  not  make  the  dishonoup 
deeper,  or  less  deep ;  nothing  can  add  to  or  Jessen  the  shame  1 
have  felt  to-day." 

"  What  is  my  birth  to  you  P  "  cried  Hubert  Harcross  passion- 
ately. "  Have  I  failed  in  one  tittle  of  my  bargain  P  Have  I 
fattened  on  your  fortune,  or  wasted  your  substance,  or  given 
myself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  as  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have 
done  in  my  circumstances  P  Do  you  presume  to  caU  me  to 
account,  because  there  is  possibly  the  bar  sinister  across  my 
escutcheon  ?  What  does  it  matter  to  you  whose  soa  I  am,  so 
loiig  as  I  perform  my  part  of  the  transaction  which  you  and  I 
entered  upon  three  years  ago  ?  You  are  ashamed  of  my  mother ! 
Why,  in  heart,  and  mind,  and  everything  that  makes  a  woman 
beautiful,  she  was  immeasurably  your  superior!  She  did  not 
dress  three  timep  a  day,  or  live  only  to  fulfil  the  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  in  her  visiting-book.  Indeed,  she  was  a  woman  who 
could  exist  without  a  visiting-book  or  a  French  milliner.  At  the 
time  I  remember  her  she  was  the  devoted  slave  of  a  scoundrel, 
long-suffering,  tender,  enduring  neglect  and  hard  usage  with  an 
angelic  patience,  made  happy  by  a  smile  or  a  careless  word  of 
kindness.  0  God,  such  a  life,  bitter  enough  to  stamp  its  cruel 
details  on  the  brain  of  a  four-year-old  child !  My  mother  was  a 
woman  of  a  thousand,  Mrs.  Harcross,  although  she  sacrificed 
fame  and  fortune  to  a  most  consummate  villain." 

For  some  moments  Augusta  Harcross  sat  sUent,  speechless 
with  passion,  and  with  the  fleecy  folds  of  her  cloak  clasped  coiJ  • 
Tulsively  across  her  breast,  by  a  hand  which  no  longer  shook — 
a  hand  which  had  grown  rigid,  as  in  some  mortal  convulsion  of 
Boul  and  body. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  sudden  burst  of  candour,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  It  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  that  I  should  understand  your  appreciation  of  my 
character.  I  am  immeasurably  the  inferior  of  an  actress — a 
lady  whose  first  husband  was  problematical,  and  about  whose 
second  alliance  there  seems  hardly  room  for  doubt ;  and  after 
marrying  me  under  false  pretences,  you  coolly  refuse  to  tell  me 
your  father's  name,  and  insult  me  when  I  express  my  sense  of 
shame  on  discovering  the  cruel  blot  upon  your  birth.  If  you 
had  told  me  this  storj-  when  you  asked  me  to  be  your  wife,  I 
inight  have  overlooked  the  disparity  of  our  positions,  might  have 

•hut  my  eyes  to  the  past " 

"  That  18  to  say,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Vallory,  the 
cage  pilot     of  the  perilous    straits    of    Basinghall-street,  the 
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guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  insolvent  mankind,  niignt  harc 
deigned  to  overlook  the  want  of  blue  blood  in  the  veins  of  her 
suitor.  That  is  what  you  mean,  I  suppose.  If  I  had  sued  very 
humbly,  and  shown  myself  supremely  conscious  of  my  abase* 
ment,  you  might  have  forgiven  me  for  not  bei  g  a  scion,  in  ths* 
direct  hne,  of  the  house  of  Stanley  or  Russell." 

For  once  in  her  life  Augusta  Harcross  gave  way  to  a  little 
burst  of  womanly  feeling.  She  rose  suddenly,  and  went  towards 
the  door  leading  to  her  dressing-room,  and  then  pausing  on  the 
threshold,  turned  to  her  husband.  "  I  believe  I  could  have  for- 
given you  anything,  Hubert,  but  the  confesr.ion  that  you  have 
never  cared  for  me." 

Something  in  her  tone  and  look  touched  him,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  indignation.  He  went  over  to  the  doorway,  and 
stopped  her  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

"  Never  cared  for  you,  Augusta ! "  he  repeate      "  What  foolish 

stuff  aU  this  is !    Why  do  you  goad  me  mto  a  furious  passion, 

and  then  take  what  I  say  for  gospel  ?     Forgive  me  for  anything 

savage  I  may  have  said  just  now,  it  had  no  real  meaning.   I  was 

stung   to  the  quick  by  your  contemptuous   allusions  to  my 

mother.    I  give  you  my  honour,  Augusta,  she  wa    a  good  woman. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mystery  of  that  fatal  alliance,  I 

would  pledge  my  life  that  she  was  guiltless.     I  am  never  likely 

to  know  the  details  of  that  story ;  why  should  you  wish  to  be 

wiser  than  I  ?     Let  it  rest  with  the  dead.    My  childhood  and 

youth  were  protected  by  a  friend  of  my  father's,  a  man  whoso 

nature  was  as  noble  as  his  was  base.     Come,   Augusta,    ba 

reasonable,"  he  went  on,  regaining  something  of  his  usual  easy 

manner.     "  Forgive  me  for  any  nonsense  that  anger  may  have 

made  me  say  just  now,  and  let  us  drop  this  subject  at  once  and 

for  ever.     This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  broached  between  us. 

Be  wise,  my  dear,  and  let  it  be  the  last." 

"  As  you  please,"  Mrs.  Harcross  replied  coldly.  "  Since  no- 
thing you  could  tell  me  could  possibly  lessen  the  pain  this  dis- 
covery has  given  me,  I  am  not  likely  to  torment  you  with  any 
farther  allusion  to  it.  As  for  what  you  saidof  mfself  justnow^ 
I  may  forgive,  but  I  am  not  very  likely  to  forget  it." 

"Did  L  say  anything  very  ferocious?  "  asked  Mr.  Harcro?a 
with  a  little  careless  laugh;  "pray  take  it  all  for  what  it  was 
worth,  A.ugusta.  A  man  s  tongue  runs  at  random  when  he  is 
in  a  rage.  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  1  said.  I  was  very 
fond  of  my  poor  mother — I  can  see  the  dear  fac  '  now,  not  what 
it  is  in  that  portrait,  but  faded  and  careworn  as  it  grew  before 
she  died — ^and  when  1  consider  what  her  life  might  have  been, 
and  how  that  villain  ruined  it,  there  is  no  Umit  to  my  hatred  of 
his  memory.  But  I  will  never  speak  of  him  again.  Shak^ 
kands,  Auauijta,  and  forjret  that  ^  aava  been  a  brute." 
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So  there  was  reconciliation  and  peace ;  rather  a  hollow  peace, 
p  jrhaps,  at  the  best,  but  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the 
amenities  of  domestic  life,  which  were  not  outraged  that  season 
by  any  obvious  estrangement  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcross. 
To  the  polite  world  they  were  still  "  My  dear  Hubert "  and  "  My 
dear  Augusta,"  nor  did  footmen  breaking  in  upon  their  privacy 
with  a  coal-scuttle  or  a  salver  of  letters  ever  discover  them  sulky 
or  quarrelsome.  Yet  Mrs.  Harcross  had  in  nowise  forgotten  the 
irajmlsive  utterances  of  that  night,  and  the  bitter  doubt  of  her 
husband's  affection  came  very  often  between  her  and  the  joys  of 
millinery. 

Nor  could  she  teach  herself  to  forget  that  miserable  discovery 
which  Mr.  "Weston  Vallory's  good-nature  had  assisted  her  to 
make.  There  are  some  women  in  whose  gentle  souls  the  know- 
"?dge  of  such  a  blemish  in  the  Hfe  of  their  best  beloved  would 
nave  inspired  only  a  supreme  tenderness  and  pity,  women  who 
would  have  loved  Walgrave  Harcross  only  so  much  the  more — 
who  would  have  been  eo  much  more  proud  of  the  reputation  ho 
had  won  for  himself,  for  the  sad  story  of  his  birth  and  childhood. 
But  Mrs.  Harcross  was  not  such  a  woman.  She  never  thought 
of  her  husband's  secret  without  thinking  how  it  would  look  in 
the  eyes  of  her  own  particular  world  if  it  were  suddenly 
made  public — as  it  might  be,  she  told  herself,  at  any  moment. 
She  had  no  power  of  looking  beyond  that  narrow  circle  in 
which  she  revolved.  Westbourne-terrace  bounded  her  world  on 
the  north-west,  and  Eccleston-square  on  the  south ;  Brighton 
and  Scarborough,  Ems  and  Spa,  were  the  outlying  dependencies 
of  this  empire.  Of  the  vast  mass  of  humanity  outside  her  sphere, 
of  the  great  human  race  of  the  future,  to  which,  should  her  hus- 
band win  greatness,  he  might  safely  confide  his  fame,  Mrs. 
Harcross  thought  not  at  all.  Had  her  husband  been  an  Erasmus 
or  a  Kaphael,  she  would  have  still  been  ashamed  of  him,  with 
that  blot  on  his  escutcheon. 

"  I  have  often  felt  uncomfortable  when  my  friends  have  asked 
about  his  people;  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Walgraves  of 
Cheshire  or  the  Hadley  Walgraves,  and  so  on,"  she  said  to  her- 
self.    "  What  shall  I  feel  now  ?  " 

Walgrave  Harcross  went  on  his  way,  and  made  no  sign. 
Everything  prospered  with  him;  his  reputation  ripened  like  fruit 
on  a  southern  wall.  He  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  making  the 
most  of  his  successes,  without  any  appearance  of  self-apprecia- 
tion. _  Men  of  high  repute  deferred  to  him,  and  acknowledged 
that  in  his  own  particular  line  he  was  unapproachable.  The 
reputation  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  lofty  one,  he  was  hardly  ou 
the  high-road  to  become  a  Bacon,  or  even  a  Thurlow ;  but  it  wa^. 
a  reputation  that  made  him  a  marked  man  at  dinner-parties,  and 
raised  Mrs.  Harcross  day  by  day  jiiBt  a  step  higher  on  the 
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crowded  slope  whicli  leads  to  that  Heavenly  Jerusalem  of  "thu 
best  society;"  and  this  state  of  things  would  have  entirely  satis- 
fied Mr.  Vallory's  daughter,  had  it  not  been  for  that  bitter  secret 
which  vexed  the  repose  of  her  soul. 

Wide  as  the  gulf  had  always  been  between  husband  and  wife, 
it  ^yidened  a  little  more  after  this,  or  perhaps  it  was  rather  that 
the  severance  became  more  perceptible.  There  was  a  kind  of 
embarrassment  in  their  intercourse.  Hubert's  manner  was  at 
once  cold  and  apolegetic.  Augusta  gave  way  to  melancholy  bj 
the  domestic  hearth,  instituted  a  chronic  headache,  and  isolated 
herself  in  her  morning-room  with  the  ferns  and  chintz  rosebuds. 
That  splendid  interior  in  Mastodon-crescent  did  not  make  a  lively 
picture,  when  there  were  no  guests  to  call  forth  the  social  instincts 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcross.  But  they  never  quarrelled  ;  on  that 
point  Augusta  congratulated  herself  with  a  lofty  pride. 

"I  have  never  quarrelled  with  my  husband,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"not  evenonthat  dreadful  uightwhen  he  dehberatelyinsulted  me." 

There  were  not  many  evenings,  however,  on  which  the  house 
in  Mastodon-crescent  was  thus  gloomy.  During  the  season,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harcross  rarely  stayed  at  home  together,  except  to 
receive  company.  There  were  occasions  when  the  gentleman 
excused  himself  from  going  out,  and  sat  alone  in  the  chilly 
library  tiU  the  small  hours,  cramming  himself  with  facts  and 
figures  for  the  next  day's  business ;  but  Augusta  was  not  fettered 
by  his  labours,  and  went  forth  alone,  radiant  and  splendid,  to 
awaken  envy  in  the  breasts  of  less  fortunate  matrons. 

Mrs.  Harcross  and  Georgie  Davenant  became  fast  fi-iends  in 
the  interval  that  elapsed  before  the  damsel's  marriage.  Georgie 
was  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  cold 
perfect  face  of  Augusta's  had  won  her  heart  at  once.  She 
exalted  the  lawyer's  daughter  into  a  heroine,  and  was  as  much 
flattered  by  Augusta's  notice  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  in  the  land.  Other  girls  had  comjDlained  of  the 
impossibility  of  "  getting  on  "  with  Mrs.  Harcross,  but  bright 
little  Georsjic  warmed  the  statue  into  some  kind  of  life.  If  Mrs. 
Harcross  could  be  warmly  interested  in  any  subject,  that  subject 
■was  dress,  and  at  such  a  period  it  was  naturally  a  theme  of  no 
small  imjDortance  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Davenant.  In  giving  her 
new  friend  her  sympathy,  Mrs.  Harcross  perhaps  regarded  her 
less  as  a  young  lady  who  was  going  to  be  married  than 
as  a  young  "laay  who  required  a  trousseau.  She  carried  Miss 
Davenant  about  shopping  with  her  in  her  own  barouche,  or 
brougham,  as  the  weather  suggested,  until  Mrs.  Chowder,  the 
damsel's  aunt,  feeling  herself  a  creature  of  limited  ideas  in  com- 
parison with  Mrs.  Harcross,  dropped  into  the  background  quietly, 
and  contented  herself  with  ordering  recherche  luncheons  for  he? 
•tyhsh  guest,  and  placidly  coinciding  with  all  Augusta's  opiiiioQ& 
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By  Mrs.  Harcross  Miss  Davenant  was  presented  to  the  great 
BoufFante,  who  consented,  although  the  pressure  of  business  at 
this  time  was  something  unprecedented, — the  Duchess  of  Dur- 
ham's water-party,  Lady  Doldrum's  private  theatricals,  Mrs.  St. 
Quintaine's  fancj  ball,  all  crowding  upon  the  mighty  mind  _  of 
the  milliner  within  a  single  fortnight, — consented,  solely  to  oblige 
Mrs.  Harcross,  to  undertake  a  considerable  portion  of  Miss 
Davenant's  outfit.  It  was  a  favour  which  Geprgie_  must  of 
course  feel  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  two  ladies  kissed  each  " 
other  in  the  brougham  after  it  was  all  settled.  They  had  spent 
a  whole  afternoon  at  Bouffante's,  turning  over  silks  and  satins, 
and  consulting  about  fringes  and  laces,  gimps  and  furbelows,  and 
refreshed  by  afternoon  tea,  served  on  a  massive  salver  by  the 
milliner's  lacquey. 

"  Bouffante  gives  herself  intolerable  airs,"  aaid  Mrs.  Harcross; 
"but  her  style  is  inimitable.    No  one  can  touch  her." 

"  How  ever  shall  I  bring  myself  to  wear  those  dresses !  "  ex- 
claimed Georgie ;  "  it's  delightful  to  choose  them,  but,  do  you 
know,  I  can't  imagine  myself  flourishing  about  in  them;  I  should 
have  to  give  up  the  society  of  Pedro,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the 
animals.  I  have  scarcely  ever  worn  anything  but  pique  or 
hoUand,  so  that  I  could  run  about  the  garden  and  j)lay  with  the 
dogs  just  as  I  liked.  But  imagine  me  in  that  mauve  silk 
smothered  with  cheniUe  fringe,  hke  the  picture  Madame 
Boufiante  showed  us,  and  half-a-dozen  Newfoundland  puppies 
BcrambHng  into  my  lap." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  must  give  up  those  abominable  dogs  and 
that  atrocious  monkey  when  you  are  married.  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  overrun  Clevedon  with  such  creatures." 

"  Not  have  some  of  my  dogs  to  live  with  me !"  cried  Georgie, 
with  a  piteous  look.  "  Of  course  there  are  some  that  are  such 
favourites  of  papa's,  I  couldn't  rob  him  of  them.  But  I  must 
have  some  at  Clevedon.  Besides,  Frank  adores  dogs.  I  wonder 
you  don't  care  for  them.  Don't  be  offended,  Augusta,  but  do 
you  know,  that  splendid  house  of  yours  always  seems  to  me 
rather  dull  because  there  are  no  dogs  in  it.  I  shouldn't  appre- 
ciate the  handsomest  drawing-room  in  England,  if  there  were 
not  a  Maltese  temer  or  a  Skye  on  the  hearth-rug." 

"Perhaps  you  miss  something  else  in  my  house,"  said 
Augusta,  with  rather  a  moody  countenance.  "  I  have  no 
children,  you  know." 

"  O,  dear  no,  it  was  not  that,"  exclaimed  Georgie,  blushing, 
and  fearful  that  she  had  wounded  her  friend ;  "  I  never  thought 
about  the  absence  of  children.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
children,  and  am  not  extraordinarily  fond  of  them.  It  sounds 
dreadful  to  say  that,  doesn't  it  P  I  see  dear  little  blue-eyed 
things  in  the  cottages  where  I  visit,  and  they  seem  to  take  t« 
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me;  but,  0  3ear,  tlieir  poor  little  noses  and  pinafores  are  so  dirty. 
and  tlieir  fingers  always  wet  or  sticky,  and  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  Newfoundland  puppies  are  nicer." 

Sir  Francis  Clevedon  and  Miss  Davenant  were  to  he  married 
at  Kingsbury.  Mrs.  Harcross  went  down  to  the  Bungalow  ta 
be  present  at  the  wedding,  but  Mr.  Harcross  was  compelled  tl^ 
forego  that  pleasure.  Every  hour  of  his  working  day  was  appro 
pviated,  just  at  this  time,  he  told  his  wife :  the  thing  was  utterly 
impossible. 

"It's  excessively  provoadng,  Hubert,"  said  Mrs.  Harcross, 
when  he  demonstrated  this  fact  to  her.  "  I  hate  going  amongst 
a  herd  of  strangers  without  my  husband." 

•'But  your  dearest  Georgie  and  your  dear  Colopel  are  not 
strangers." 

"  Of  course  not,  but  their  friends  are.  It  seems  so  unnaturcl 
for  me  to  be  there  without  you.  However,  I've  promised  Georgie, 
and  can't  disappoint  her." 

"  Go,  my  dear  Augusta,  and  enjoy  yourself.  What  is  that 
song  Miss  Davenant  sings,  '  They  tell  me  thou'rt  the  favoured 
guest '  ?  Go,  and  be  the  favoured  guest,  my  dear ;  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  know  you  are  happy  while  I  am  dradging  in  the  com- 
mittee-room." 

"  The  session  will  be  over  soon,  and  then,  I  suppose,  I  sljill 
occasionally  be  favoured  with  your  society,"  said  Augusta,  with 
rather  a  sulky  air. 

"Of  course,  my  dear.  But  upon  those  occasions  when  I  can 
give  you  my  society  you  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  by  one  of  your 
headaches." 

Augusta  was  silent.  It  was  not  a  tete-a-tete  evening  with  her 
husband  for  which  she  languished.  She  wanted  him  to  escort  her 
to  flower-shows  and  evening  parties.  She  wanted  the  world  to 
lee  that  her  marriage  was  a  happy  one. 

"I  am  afraid  people  will  think  there  is  some  estrangement 
between  us,  Hubert,  as  we  are  so  rarely  seen  together,"  she  said. 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  people  think,  so  long  as  we  are 
not  estranged  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Harcross  in  his  coolest  tone.  "  Be- 
sides, we  are  continually  being  seen  together.  Only,  when  you 
ask  me  to  go  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
the  busiest  part  of  the  year,  to  see  a  young  lady  married,  voa 
ask  an  impossibility." 

"  Kingsbury  Church,"  said  Augusta  meditatively,  "  isn't  tha* 
the  little  village  church  you  told  me  about  in  one  of  your  letters 
from  that  farmhouse  you  went  to  for  change  of  air  after  your 
iUness?" 

"  Ytjs,  it  was  King  something — Kingsbury,  perhapa." 

"  And  the  name  of  the  farmhouse — I've  foi'gotten  it.  WhcS 
was  tfafi  nsjDS  of  the  farmhouse.  Hubert?  " 
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**  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I've  forgotten  it  too,"  Mr.  Harcross 
rapHea,  after  a  pause.     "  But  what  can  it  matter  P  " 

"  Not  very  much,  certainly ;  only,  if  we  are  driving  about 
while  I  am  at  Tunbridge  Wella,  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  a1 
the  place  where  you  stayed  so  long.  You  sent  me  quite  a  fasci- 
nating description  of  it,  you  know,  in  your  usual  off-hand  way. 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  worth  seeing,  my  dear.  It  is  a  nice  old- 
fashioned  place,  smothered  with  roses ;  but  you  may  see  half-a- 
dozen  such  in  every  rural  neighbourhood.  You'd  better  not 
trouble  yourself  about  going  to  look  at  it.  I  beUeve  the  people 
I  stayed  with  have  left  the  country." 

"  How  odd !  I  thought  that  kind  of  people  were  fixtures, 
rooted  as  firmly  as  their  trees." 

"There  are  tempests  that  tear  up  the  strongest  oaks." 

"  That  sounds  as  if  there  were  some  romantic  story  connected 
with  the  people." 

"  Nothing  more  romantic  than  insolvency.  The  farmer  had 
been  doing  badly  for  some  years  when  I  was  there,  and  I  believe 
he  got  tired  of  failure  at  last,  and  shipped  himself  and  his 
family  for  one  of  the  colonies." 

"  How  very  sad ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harcross,  and  the  subject 
was  exhausted. 

It  was  not  quite  done  with  in  the  mind  of  Hubert  Harcross, 
however.  He  had  but  a  slippery  hold  on  facts  and  figures  that 
night  as  he  sat  alone,  pretending  to  work,  in  his  gloomy  den. 
The  memory  of  the  past  was  strong  upon  him, — alas  !  when  was 
it  ever  weak  ?     But  to-night  it  was  stronger  than  usual. 

Kingsbury  Church  !  How  the  very  name  of  the  place  brought 
back  the  memory  of  that  first  Sunday ;  the  very  atmosphere 
with  its  balmy  warmth  and  rustic  quiet;  the  fair  young  face 
looking  up  at  him  in  that  homeward  walk  by  the  fragrant  hedge- 
rows ;  the  utter  pcacefulness  in  his  own  heart,  which  had  not  yet 
gone  astray !  Yet  was  not  that  guiltless  Sabbath  afternoon  the 
commencement  of  his  undoing  ?  Kingsbury  Church !  Would 
to  God  he  had  married  her  there,  and  so  escaped  the  hon-or  of 
knowing  himself  her  murderer,  and  so  won  her  for  the  joy  and 
comfort  of  his  days ! 

"  I  would  not  have  let  her  die,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  would 
have  made  her  fife  so  bright  and  happy.  "What  a  sweet  flower 
it  was,  lying  in  my  hand,  and  I  flung  it  away !  Yet,  O  God, 
how  could  I  dream  that  I  should  kill  her?  How  could  I  tell 
that  she  was  of  so  much  finer  a  clay  than  other  women  ?  " 

Mrs.  Harcross  came  back  from  the  Bungalow  directly  afle* 

'  the  wedding,  much  pleased  with  her  entertainment.     There  waa 

[a  little  dinner  in  Mastodon-crescent  that  evening, — a  small  and 

careful  ban(|uet  made  for  two  oi  three  l.eejal  lummariea  whom  it 
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suited  Mr.  Harcross  to  gratify  by  such  trivial  amenities.  Westoa 
was  there,  in  his  capacity  of  cousin  and  tame  cat,  and  to  Westo* 
and  her  husband  Mrs.  Harcross  gave  an  animated  account  of  the 
interesting  ceremony  in  the  back  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
while  the  legal  luminaries  were  disputing  over  their  teacups  i* 
the  front,  and  Mr.  Harcross,  in  his  office  of  host,  was  for  the 
moment  off  diaty. 

"  Georgina  looked  lovely,"  she  said.  "  There  was  the  usual 
string  of  bridesmaids,  but  the  only  pretty  one  among  them  was 
Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  sister.  You  ought  to  know  her,  Weston; 
such  a  nice  girl,  and  a  capital  match,  no  doubt." 

"  Pray  do  not  cherish  any  benevolent  intentions  on  my  behalf 
in  that  line,  Augusta,"  replied  Mr.  Weston  YaUory,  with  hia 
supercilious  air.     "  I  am  not  in  the  market." 

"  What  a  misfortune  for  Miss  Clevedon  ! ''  said  Mr.  Harcross. 
"Then  the  wedding  was  a  success,  Augusta P  " 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  husband  and  wife  had  had  for 
conversation  since  Augusta's  arrival  from  the  railway  station, 
just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  Everything  was  charming,  Hubert.  That  Kingsbury  Church 
is  the  dearest  place  in  the  world ;  such  a  perfect  bit  of  rustic 
architecture,  set  in  such  a  delicious  landscape.  You  were  not 
half  enthusiastic  enough  about  it  in  your  letter ;  but,  then,  you 
never  are  enthusiastic." 

"  What,  you  know  the  neighbourhood  P  "  asked  Weston,  with 
an  inquisitive  look. 

"Yes,  it  was  near  Kingsbury  that  Hubert  found  the  funny 
old  farmhouse  where  he  recruited  his  health  three  years  ago, 
replied  Augusta.  "  I  referred  to  one  of  your  letters,  Hubert, 
and  discovered  the  name  of  the  place,"  she  went  on  to  her  hus« 
band.  "  It  is  called  Brierwood.  I  made  the  kind  old  Colonel 
drive  me  to  see  it  yesterday  afternoon.  Such  a  sleepy  old  place, 
and  with  quite  an  uninhabited  air,  I  suppose  the  people  have 
emigrated,  as  you  said." 

"Did  you  inquire?"  asked  Mr.  Harcross,  with  a  splendid 
indifference  :  the  bar  had  made  him  an  accomplished  actor. 

"  No.  There  was  no  time.  We  had  to  get  to  your  romantio 
Biierwood  by  all  manner  of  cross  roads,  and  we  were  afraid  of 
being  late  for  dinner,  at  least  the  Colonel  evidently  was  :  and  I 
didn't  like  to  press  the  point,  though  I  had  quite  a  fancy  for 
seeing  the  inside  of  the  old  house  where  you  stayed  so  long. 
How  could  yoH  possibly  endure  such  dulness  for  all  those 
weeks  P  " 

"  I  ^vant•ed  rest,  you  eee,  Augusta;  and  it  was  an  advantage 
to  be  remote  from  society." 

"  And  then  there  may  have  been  some  accidental  relief  to  the 
dnlness,"  said  Weston,  with  his  favourite  "snigger;  "  "  a  rustic 
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flirtation,  perhaps.  A  man  does  generally  get  np  some  kind  of 
flii-tation  in  tliat  sort  of  place.  It  is  a  ratural  product  of  the  soil." 

Mrs.  Harcross  gave  him  a  withering  look,  but  Mr.  Harcross 
vouchsafed  no  notice. 

"  I  am  glad  things  went  off  pleasantly,"  he  said  to  his  wife, 
with  a  glance  at  the  group  in  the  next  room,  holding  himself 
ready  to  spring  upon  them  the  moment  conversation  flagged. 

"  I  never  saw  a  sweeter  wedding,  so  rastic ;  the  church  was 
decorated  with  flowers,  all  wliite  and  pink.  I  think  I  never  saw 
so  many  azaleas,  not  even  at  St.  Sulpice's  on  Whit  Sunday." 

"  Where  do  they  go  for  their  honeymoon  ?  "  inquired  Weston 
languidly. 

"  To  Switzerland.  Georgie  has  travelled  so  Uttle,  and  Siif 
Francis  is  to  show  her  everything  she  is  most  anxious  to  see. 
But  they  are  to  be  at  Clevedon  early  in  August,  and  I  have 
made  a  promise  for  you,  Hubert." 

"Indeed,  you  should  never  promise  anything  except  for  a 
godchild.     What  pledge  have  you  taken  on  my  behalf?  " 

"  I  have  promised  that  we  will  spend  the  last  two  weeks  in 
August  with  the  Clevedons.  Now  there's  no  use  in  shrugging 
your  shoulders  like  that,  Hubert.  The  session  wUl  be  over,  no 
committee-rooms,  no  law-courte.  You  can  have  no  possible 
excuse  for  objecting." 

"  Only  that  I  detest  staying  in  other  people's  houses." 

"Why?"  asked  Mrs.  Harcross,  looking  fixedly  at  him  with 
her  cold  hazel  eyes.  "Do  you  feel  so  much  out  of  your  element 
among  county  people  P  " 

It  was  a  little  involuntary  burst  of  that  slow  fire  which  had 
smouldered  in  her  heart  of  late.  She  was  vexed  with  herself  the 
moment  after  she  had  spoken. 

"  Well,  no ;  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  to  torment  myself 
with  an  idea  of  my  own  inferiority,  even  to  county  people  :  and 
I  certainly  should  not  consider  myself  the  inferior  of  Sir  Francis 
Clevedon." 

"  The  Clevedons  seem  to  think  themselves  very  great  people, 
ac  least  Sibyl  told  me  a  good  deal  about  their  ancestors  when 
she  was  showing  me  the  family  portraits." 

"  Did  she  favour  you  with  a  sketch  of  her  father's  character  P  " 
asked  Mr.  Harcross,  coldly. 

"  No ;  the  father  appears  to  have  been  hardly  a  nice  person. 
Neither  Francis  nor  his  sister  talked  much  of  him.  Now  mind, 
Hubert,  I  have  set  my  heart  on  this  visit,  and  I  do  hope  you  will 
not  oppose  me." 

"  I  think  I  rarely  oppose  you  in  any  reasonable  desire.  But 
it's  hardly  worth  while  laying  out  our  campaign  for  the  end  of 
Av.gust  at  the  beginning  of  June.  I  must  go  and  talk  to  old 
Shejieskinn,     Won't  you  sing,  Augusta  P" 
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"  In  order  tlmt  •  liose  horrid  lawyers  may  talk  all  the  londor. 
I'll  play,  if  you  like.  Will  you  get  me  a  volume  of  Mendelssohn 
out  of  the  stand,  Weston  P — the  blue  morocco  volume." 

Weston  found  the  volume,  and  stood  by  his  cousin  as  she 
played,  turning  the  leaves  correctly  to  a  crotchet,  and  talking  to 
her  in  the  pauses  of  the  music.  He  asked  a  good  many  questions 
about  Kingsbury,  and  the  old  farmhouse  in  which  Hubert  had 
stopped,  and  seemed  singularly  interested  in  this  episode  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Harcross.  But  he  contrived  to  put  his  questions  in 
the  airiest  maimer,  and  Augusta's  only  idea  upon  the  subject  waa 
a  conviction  of  her  cousin's  frivolity. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  were  something  mysterious  in 
that  farmhouse  business,"  Weston  said  to  liimself,  as  he  smoked 
a  midnight  cigar  during  his  homeward  journey  to  the  Surrey 
hills.  "  Harcross  looked  rather  glum  when  I  mildly  suggested 
a  possible  flirtation  in  that  quarter.  Did  ever  any  man  on  the 
right  side  of  forty  live  six  weeks  at  a  farmhouse  without  a 
stronger  motive  than  the  desire  for  fresh  air  and  new-laid  eggs  ? 
And  I  remember  how  uncommonly  close  my  friend  was  on  the 
subject  of  this  rustic  excursion  when  I  met  him  in  Acropolis- 
square,  the  day  after  his  return.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
is  something ;  and  if  there  is,  look  out  for  squalls,  Mr.  Harcross. 
I've  had  a  trifle  too  much  of  your  de  haut  en  has  minner,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  having  swindled  me  out  of  the  woman  I  meant 
to  marry,  and  I  should  vastly  like  to  drop  down  upon  you  unex- 
pectedly some  fine  morning." 

Christian  meditations  to  carry  through  the  soft  summer  night, 
but  they  were  hardly  unpleasant  to  the  soul  of  Weston  Vallory: 
they  did  not  gnaw  or  rend  his  vitals  with  a  vulture-like  rending, 
but  agreeably  titillated  his  senses,  and  gave  a  zest  to  his  contem« 
plation  of  the  future.  He  felt  so  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  h« 
should  be  a1)le  to  drop  down  upon  his  fortunate  rival. 

"  That  little  account  has  been  a  loiig  time  standing,  my  friend 
Harcross,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  I  mean  to  square  it.* 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

**  KOBE   FKLL  THAN   ANG  PISH,  niTNGEB,  OR  THE  SEA.** 

Changes  at  Brierwood.  The  land  was  let  off  to  a  sturdy  red* 
faced  farmer  sprung  from  the  peasant  class,  who  lived  with  his 
nuuierous  progeny  in  a  roomy  cottage  remote  from  the  old 
homestead ;  a  substantial  tenement,  which  had  been  built  ibf 
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the  occupation  of  a  bailiff  in  the  days  when  the  Brierwood  peo« 
pla  were  gentry.  The  house  and  garden  remained  cared  for  by 
Mrs.  Bash,  the  charwoman,  and  her  husband,  who  was  ef  th« 
gardening  persuasion.  No  article  of  the  old  furniture  had  been 
removed,  but  the  rooms  were  for  the  most  part  tenantless.  For 
the  last  twelve  months  Richard  Redmayne  had  been  across  the 
seas,  at  Bulrash  Meads,  where  James  and  Haxinah's  industry 
had  created  quite  a  model  domain.  He  had  been  to  see  how  they 
thrived,  but  the  prosperity  of  his  estate  gave  him  little  gladness. 
She  who  was  to  have  been  the  glory  of  his  home  could  never 
look  upon  those  fertile  valleys,  could  never  wander  by  his  side 
across  those  breezy  hills.  The  brightness  and  the  beauty  of  hia 
hfe  had  vanished ;  he  lived  on,  ate,  drank,  slept  even,  very  much 
as  he  had  done  before,  and  did  not  always  dream  of  her.  But, 
O,  how  often — how  often  in  his  slumbers  the  pale  sweet  face 
smiled  at  him ;  he  heard  her  voice,  felt  the  touch  of  the  clinging 
hand,  and  told  himself  that  it  had  aU  been  a  delusion,  a  false 
alarm — she  was  not  dead.  And  then  came  the  waking  and  the 
dreary  reality.     She  was  gone  I 

"  God's  curse  light  on  her  murderer,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  a» 
my  hate  and  vengeance  shall  follow  him  to  the  end ! " 

Time  had  not  dulled  the  edge  of  hio  hatred.  Of  the  man  who 
had  tempted  Grace  away  from  her  home  he  never  thought  but 
one  thought.  That  man  had  slain  her — killed  her  as  surely,  and 
with  as  deep  a  viUany,  as  if  he  had  planned  and  executed  a 
dsliberate  murder. 

"  He  would  have  slain  her  soul,"  he  told  himself.  **  There  wan 
no  earthly  friend  to  save  her.  God  sent  his  angel  Death  to 
snatch  her  from  him.  But  that  man  would  have  kiUed  her  souL 
Is  he  less  guilty  of  her  death  because  he  did  not  mean  to  kill  her 
body  ?  And  when  his  fancy  had  tired  of  her,  would  he  have 
cared  in  what  river  she  hid  her  dishonour  ?  " 

James  tried  his  hardest  to  detain  his  brother  on  that  side  of 
the  world. 

"  You've  no  call  to  go  back.  Rick,  old  fellow,"  he  said 
"  You've  let  the  land  to  a  good  tenant.  Why  shouldn't  you 
step  with  us  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  and  take  your  own  place 
as  owner  of  the  property  P  The  climate  suits  you.  There's 
plenty  for  you  to  look  after  here,  a  good  horse  for  you  to  ride* 
and  good  friends  to  keep  you  company  within  a  day's  easy  jour« 
ney.    What  have  you  got  to  do  in  England  ?  " 

"  To  find  the  man  who  murdered  my  daughter.** 

•*  Poor  Gracey  1    Well,  it  was  the  next  thing  to  a  murder," 

said  James,  who  had  shed  not  a  lew  quiet  tears  over  his  niece's 

fate,  brushing  a  rough  hand  across  his  eyes  many  a  time  when 

Grace's  image  rose  before  him  as  he  walked  alone  in  the  sun* 

Hiae.    He  had  children  of  his  own,  and  loved  them  heaitily, 
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but  not  as  he  had  loved  Gracey.    She  seemed  so  different  from 
them — like  a  moss-rose  in  a  cabbage-garden. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  tempt  her  away,  Eick ;  but,  yon  see, 
we  don't  know.  He  may  have  meant  better  than  we  think.  He 
may  have  meant  fairly  by  her ;  there's  no  knowing." 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool,  Jim.  Does  a  man  ever  mean  honestly 
who  acts  as  that  man  acted  P  Mean  fairly  by  her  P  "Why,  he 
lied  about  her  when  she  was  dead,  as  he  had  lied  to  her  when  she 
♦fas  alive ;  perjured  himself,  and  called  her  his  sister,  because  he 
knew  himself  to  be  a  villain,  and  hadn't  the  manhood  to  speak 
the  truth,  even  when  she  was  dead,  even  when  she  lay  dead 
under  his  roof.  Thank  Grod,  she  died !  It  is  hard  to  lose  her ; 
yet  I  say,  thank  God,  she  died!  And  0,  Jim,  if  you  know  me 
at  all,  you  know  that  I  would  barter  all  the  rest  of  my  lifo 
against  one  year  with  her." 

"  Stay  with  us,  Eick ;  stay,  and  be  master  here,  where  it's  all 
your  own." 

"  No,  Jim.  I'U  get  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  deed  of  gift,  and 
make  you  a  present  of  this  place.  I  may  come  back  some  day, 
when  my  business  is  done,  and  end  my  days  in  peace  among  you. 
I  can  never  know  peace  at  Brierwood  any  more.  But  I'm  bouud 
to  go  back  there  for  a  little  while.    I've  something  to  do." 

"  Come.  "Rick,  be  reasonable.  What's  the  good  of  hunting 
after  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  P  You'll  never  find  that  man  ; 
and  if  you  did  find  him,  what  then  P  " 

"  I'll  settle  that  when  I've  found  him.  That's  enough,  Jim ; 
I'm  bound  to  sail  in  the  iMcy  Ashton  next  Thursday  week." 

He  sailed  in  that  teak-built  clipper,  made  the  homeward 
voyage  once  more  prosperously,  and  came  to  Brierwood  one 
bright  June  afternoon,  when  Kingsbury  joy -beUa  were  ringing  as 
if  they  had  gone  mad. 

"  What's  all  that  row  about?"  he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Bush,  the 
housekeeper,  as  he  walked  in  at  the  open  kitchen-door  with  the 
air  of  having  come  home  from  a  day's  outing.  He  had  crossed 
the  fields,  and  come  in  by  the  garden.  There  was  no  j^leasure  in 
Buch  a  coming  home — no  expectation.  His  fields  were  in  the 
possession  of  others  ■,  his  house  was  kept  only  in  memory  of  the 
d-.ad,  as  he  would  have  kept  a  tomb. 

"Lor,  Mr.  Eedmajme !"  cried  Mrs,  Bush,  lettiug  fall  a  loal 
which  she  was  in  the  act  of  taking  from  the  oven ;  "  what  a  tunj 
you  did  give  me,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  I  told  you  I  should  come  back  some  day." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  and  we've  looked  for  you  many  a  time,  but 
not  expectia*  to  see  you  so  suddint,  without  so  much  as  a  line  to 
say  you  was  comin',  and  your  bed  not  aired  nor  nothink.  But 
we'll  soon  get  things  straight.  There's  a  beefsteak  in  the  larder, 
as  1  got  for  my  Sam  te-morrow,  and  I  can  cook  a  W^  of  (Jianci 
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for  jon,  and  have  everytliink  comfortable.  And  I  liope  you've 
kept  your  health,  bit,  while  you've  been  in  foreign  parts." 

"  I've  been  tolerably  well;  the  climate  yonder  suits  me.  Wliat 
we  those  confounded  joy-bells  ringing  for  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  like  'em,  Mr.  Redmayne  ?  I  think  they're  so  cheer- 
ful when  they  ring  like  that.  I  don't  much  care  for  them  of  a 
summer's  evening  rung  slow,  they  make  me  feel  sohd.  Don't 
you  know  about  the  wedding  ?  It's  a  great  day  for  Kingsbury, 
and  there's  a  dinner  at  Clevedon — my  good  man's  gone  there.  Sir 
Francis  Clevedon  was  married  at  Kingsbury  Church  this  morniug." 

"  0,  Sir  Francis  is  come  home,  is  he  ?"  saidEichard  Listlessly, 
looking  round  the  familiar  room,  with  its  heavily  timbered  ceil- 
ing, and  lattice  windows  looking  out  on  a  spacious  stone  yard, 
and  tumble-down  low-roofed  outhouses,  a  pump,  an  empty  dog- 
keunel,  and  half-a-dozen  fowls  scratchiiig  on  a  shrunken 
manure-heap.  How  well  he  remembered  Grace  flitting  in  and 
out  of  the  old  stone-flagged  kitchen,  pretending  to  help  a  little 
in  the  household  work,  sitting  down  by  a  sunny  window  to  shell 
a  great  basket  of  peas,  and  running  off  before  they  were  halt 
done,  and  forgetting  to  come  back ! 

"  Sure  to  goodness,  Mr.  Eedmayne,  didn't  you  know  about  Sir 
Francis?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bush,  who  evidently  supposed  that 
English  newspajDers  would  have  made  it  their  business  to  supply 
the  colonies  with  the  latest  news  of  Clevedou  HaU. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

"  Dearey  me !  He's  been  back  going  on  for  a  year.  Let  me 
gee,  it  was  last  August  as  he  come,  and  you  not  to  know  any- 
think !  He  was  married  this  morning  to  as  sweet  a  young  woman 
as  you  ever  see — Colonel  Davenant's  daughter  of  the  Wells.  I 
went  over  to  see  the  wedding,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  get  inside  the  church-door.  I  don't  suppose  as  Kingsbury 
Church  was  ever  so  full  since  it  was  buUt." 

Eichard  Eedmayne  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  Sir  Francis 
Clevedou  and  his  affairs.  He  left  the  kitchen,  and  roamed 
through  the  old  house,  unlocking  the  doors  of  the  rooms,  which  liad 
been  kept  carefully  locked  in  his  absence,  and  going  into  one  after 
another,  only  to  stand  for  a  httle  while  looking  round  him,  with 
a  slow  half- wondering  gaze,  as  if  he  could  hai-dly  believe  he  had 
sver  lived  there.  The  rooms  were  all  faultlessly  clean,  but  had  a 
damp  chilly  atmosphere,  and  a  certain  di*eariness  of  aspect,  as  if 
they  had  been  thus  shut  and  thus  disused  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
If  Eichard  Eedmayne  had  been  a  behever  in  ghosts,  he  might 
almost  have  expected  to  see  one  in  those  dusky  chambers,  Avlirie 
i,he  half-opened  shutters  let  in  the  afternoon  Ught  grudgingly. 
leaving  obscure  corners  where  a  ghost  might  lurk.  But  foi  Hick 
Redmayne  there  w.is  only  one  shadow,  and  that  was  with  hia 
always. 
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He  had  lived  and  been  happy  in  those  rooms  once  upon  a  timeu 
His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  days  of  his  early  manhood,  before 
his  wife's  death,  to  pleasant  peaceful  days,  when  his  worst  care 
had  been  a  doubtful  harvest  or  sickness  among  his  cattle,  and 
from  that  quiet  time  they  went  to  the  summer  afternoon  on 
which  his  young  wife  left  him  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  garden, 
left  him  with  a  light  word  and  a  loving  smUe,  a  little  look  back 
at  him  which  he  remembered  to  this  hour,  and  thus  left  him  for 
ever. 

Bitter  memories !  Can  any  life  into  which  death  has  once 
entered  ever  again  be  perfectly  happy  P  Eick  Kedmayne  had  out- 
lived the  sharpness  of  his  grief,  but  not  the  grief  itself.  Ten  years 
after  that  day  of  horror,  with  his  fair  young  daughter  by  his  side, 
loving  her  with  all  the  force  of  his  strong  heart,  the  recollection  of 
that  loss  was  as  fresh  in  his  mind  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  week 
of  bereavement.  And  now  that  Grace  was  gone,  he  forgot  the  tran- 
quil years  that  had  intervened  between  those  two  great  sorrows.  It 
seemed  to  him  rather  as  if  an  angry  Deity  with  one  sweep  of  his 
hand  had  left  him  desolate,  robbed  him  of  aU  hope  and  comfort. 

If  he  had  any  virtue,  it  was  that  of  Job.  He  did  not  curse 
God,  and  die.  He  lived :  but  he  lived  to  cherish  a  purpose  which 
perhaps  was  worse  than  the  suicide's  desperate  sin.  He  lived  on 
m  the  hope  that  fate  would  give  his  child's  false  lover  into  hia 
hands — a  vague  bhnd  hope  at  the  best,  but  strong  enough  to 
keep  him  alive. 

Sorely  had  he  changed  since  that  day  when,  dashed  a  little  by 
>iisfortune,  but  still  daring  and  hopeful,  he  had  asked  the  indul- 
gence of  his  creditors  before  he  sailed  across  the  world  to  redeem 
his  fortunes.  In  mind  and  body  the  man  was  alike  altered; 
moody  where  he  had  been  social — doubtful  and  suspicious  where 
he  had  been  open  and  trusting  as  a  child — brooding  alone  over 
his  injuries,  angry  with  the  very  world  for  having  held  such  a 
traitor,  rebellious  against  his  God  for  having  permitted  such  a 
wrong.  In  his  outward  aspect  even  the  change  was  striking. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  liis  dark  brown  hair  was  streaked  with 
iron-gray,  that  there  were  deeper  lines  than  his  actual  years  would 
have  warranted  upon  the  handsome  rugged  face. 

The  change  of  expression  was  a  greater  change  than  this. 
The  face  had  hardened,  the  eyes  and  mouth  had  grown  cruel. 
At  its  best  now  the  expression  was  at  once  gloomy  and  reckless; 
at  its  best  the  face  of  Richard  Redmayne  was  the  face  of  a  man 
to  be  feared. 

He  came  back  to  his  old  home,  but  not  to  his  old  habits,  or  his 
Aid  friends.  The  friends  had  fallen  away  from  him  long  ago, 
chilled  and  repelled  by  a  change  so  obvious.  Of  the  details  of 
that  sorrow  which  had  changed  him,  the  outer  world,  his  small 
world,  knew  very  littla.    People  in  Kingsbury  knew  that  Grao« 
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Eedmayne  had  gone  away  from  home,  and  had  died  away  from 
home,  but  when  and  where  she  had  died  had  been  told  to  none. 
This  very  silence  was  in  itself  mysterions,  and  to  the  minds  of 
most  people  implied  disgrace — some  sad  and  shameful  story 
which  the  girl's  kindred  kept  hidden  in  their  own  hearts. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

"VXJT  O,  THE  HEAVY  CHANGE  JiOW  THOU  AB.T  GONE!" 

RiCHAUD  Eedmayne  sat  in  the  old  rooms,  and  paced  the  old 
garden,  or  lay  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  grass  under  the  cedar  day 
after  day,  and  made  no  attempt  to  occupy  himself,  physically  ot 
mentally,  but  let  the  days  drag  themselves  out  how  they  would. 
They  were  very  slow  to  pasa,  yet  so  empty,  that  when  gone  they 
deemed  to  have  travelled  swiftly,  like  the  days  in  a  workhouse  or 
a  jail,  where  there  is  no  greater  event  to  mark  the  passage  of 
time  than  the  monotonously  recurring  hours  for  meals.  He 
shrank  from  being  seen  in  his  old  haunts,  and  from  being  greeted 
by  his  old  companions.  If  he  had  himself  committed  some  un- 
pardonable  crime  against  society,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided 
his  fellow-men  more  persistently  than  he  now  avoided  all  the 
friends  of  his  youth  and  manhood.  He  rarely  went  beyond  his 
own  garden  and  orchard  in  the  daytiuie ;  but  at  night  sometimes, 
when  the  rover's  restlessness  was  strong  upon  mm,  he  would 
set  out  long  after  dark,  walk  fifteen  miles,  or  so,  across  country, 
in  a  reckless  mood  which  took  no  heed  of  distance  or  direction, 
and  come  back  to  Brierwood  in  the  dewy  dawn,  worn  out  and 
haggard. 

•'I  try  to  walk  the  devil  down,  you  see,  Mrs.  Bush,"  he  said  to 
his  housekeeper,  on  returning  from  one  of  these  rambles,  a 
Bpeech  which  filled  the  honest  woman  with  consternation. 

"There's  something  unked  about  Richard  Redmayne,"  she 
told  her  husband.  "  I  don't  think  he's  ever  been  quite  right  ia 
his  head,  poor  soul,  since  he  lost  his  daughter." 

He  was  in  England,  and  he  had  come  back  to  find  his  child'i 
destroyer,  yet  he  did  so  little.  He  went  up  to  Mr.  Smpothey'g 
clfice,  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Kondel,  the  private  inquirer, 
and  offered  that  gentleman  any  terms  he  chose  to  demand  if  he 
would  only  find  the  man  who  had  called  himself  "  Walgry"  on 
one  occasion,  and  "Walsh"  on  another. 

He  pressed  the  business  with  such  a  feverish  eagerness,  that 
Mr.  Kendel,  who  did  not  by  any  means  see  his  way  to  making  the 
required  discovery,  afiected  a  kind  of  hopefulness  for  very  charity. 
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"It  is  rather  a  difSctJt  mattet,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I  have 
positively  no  clue.  The  man  takes  a  furnished  bouse  at  Highgate, 
gives  it  up,  pajTS  every  one  in  cash,  no  cheques  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  vamshes.  i  have  no  photograph  of  the  man,  no  know* 
ledge  of  his  surroundings,  antecedents,  anything ;  and  yet  you  ask 
me  to  pick  him  out  from  the  entire  population  of  this  city,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  city,  which  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  he  is." 

Richard  Redmayne  sat  with  his  back  to  the  dusty  window  of 
the  dusty  office,  listening  to  these  arguments  with  a  gloomy 
countenance. 

"Never  mind  the  difficulty,"  he  said  abruptly ;  "it's  your  trad« 
to  get  over  that.  If  it  was  easy  to  find  him,  I  should  have  found 
him  long  ago.  Find  him,  Mr.  Kendel,  and  I'll  pay  you  what  yon 
hke  for  your  difficulty." 

"  But,  my  good  Redmayne,"  said  Mr.  Smoothey,  in  his  com- 
fortable family- solicitor-like  way,  "  supjiosing  the  man  found, 
what  then  ?  You  have  no  redress.  The  law  which  makes  ab- 
duction a  crime  would  not  tell  here,  since  your  daughter  was  nine« 
teen  years  of  age.  Nor  can  you  prove  that  any  wrong  was  done 
her,  or  that  any  wrong  was  intended.  To  what  end,  then,  would 
you  trace  the  offender?" 

"  Never  mind  what  end.  Find  him  for  me,  that's  all  I  ask  you 
to  d-o.  I  may  have  my  own  manner  of  reckoning  with  him.  I  want 
to  see  him  face  to  face.  I  want  to  be  able  to  say,  *  You  killed  my 
daughter.'  " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Redmayne,  I  think  you  look  at  this 
business  from  a  very  false  and  fatal  point  of  view.  Granted 
that  a  great  wrong  was  done  in  tempting  your  poor  child  to 
leave  her  home ;  but  remember  that  it  is  a  kind  of  wrong 
committed  almost  every  day,  and  a  kind  of  temptation  to 
which  every  good-lookmg  young  woman  among  the  middle 
classes  is  more  or  less  subject.  The  fatal  result  was  not  a  part  of 
the  wrong,  not  contemplated  by  the  wrong-doer.  Had  your 
daughter  lived,  who  knows  that  this  gentleman  might  not 
have  married  her  P  Even  if  it  were  not  his  immediate  intention 
to  do  so,  he  might  have  done  so  ultimately,  prompted  by  con- 
science and  affection." 

"Don't  try  to  humbug  me  by  that  see-saw  kind  of  argument — • 
if  he  didn't  and  if  he  did,"  cried  Rick  Redmayne  roughly.  "I 
only  know  that  he  stole  my  daughter  away  from  her  home, 
and  that  she  died  of  the  shame  he  brought  upon  V  *«  and  that  I 
hold  him  her  murderer." 

There  was  no  use  in  talking  to  such  a  man.  i-he  words  of 
wisdom  were  wasted  on  this  passionate  undisciplined  soul.  Mr. 
Bmoothey  shut  his  sj^ectacle-case  with  rather  an  impatient  snap. 

"You  must  do  as  you  please  Mr.  Rilmayne."  he  said.     "I 
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have  no  doubt  Kendel  will  do  his  best  witb  your  business,  and  of 
tourse  any  legal  advice  you  may  want  from  me  is  at  yotir  service; 
but  I  really  cannot  see  your  motive." 

"  That  man's  in  a  bad  way,"  said  the  astute  Kendel,  when  the 
farmer  had  left  the  office.  "  The  sort  of  man  who  would  scarcely 
surprise  me  if  he  did  something  desperate.  I  shan't  help  him 
to  find  the  seducer.  In  the  first  ;place,  I  consider  the  thing 
beyond  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and  m  the  second  place,  even  if 
I  could  find  the  man,  it  woidd  go  against  my  conscience  to  have 
any  hand  in  bringing  those  two  together.  Yet  you  know, 
Smoothey,  that  my  conscience  is  rather  elastic." 

"Toughish,  certainly,"  answered  the  lawyer;  "and  warranted 
to  stretch.  However,  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  this  poor 
feUow  Redmayne.  The  man  has  brooded  on  this  subject  until  it 
has  become  a  monomania." 

Richard  Redmayne  went  back  to  Brierwood  soon  after  this 
interview,  believing  he  had  done  his  uttermost,  but  not  till  he 
had  been  to  look  at  the  cottage  where  his  daughter  died,  and  the 
grave  in  which  she  lay.  The  pretty  Httle  gothic  bandbox  on 
Highgate  Hill  was  let.  He  could  only  prowl  up  and  down  by 
the  railings  for  a  little,  screened  by  the  laurel  hedge,  Hstening  to 
the  fresh  voices  of  children  in  the  tiny  garden.  There  were 
guelder  roses  in  bloom,  and  a  bed  of  standard  roses  in  the  centre 
of  the  minature  lawn,  bird-cages  in  the  open  window,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  bright  and  joyous.  He  looked  up  at  the 
window  of  that  room  where  they  had  laid  her  in  the  last  solemn 
slumber,  looked  at  it,  and  thought  of  the  day  when  she  had  lain 
there,  a  dull  November  day,  with  the  rain  beating  against  the 
window-panes,  perhaps,  and  aU  nature  gloomy.  It  wounded  him 
to  see  the  house  under  this  cloudless  June  sky,  to  hear  happy 
voices  from  the  room  where  she  had  died  broken-hearted. 

He  walked  all  the  way  to  Hetheridge — seven  miles  along  the 
dusty  north  road,  then  away  westward,  by  a  quiet  cross-road,  to 
the  quietest  village  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  He  passed 
the  village  green,  and  the  pond  were  the  ducks  were  floating 
lazily  in  the  sunshine,  and  went  on  beneath  the  shelter  of  chestnut 
and  lime  to  the  churchyard  where  Grace  was  buried.  This 
sixth  of  June  was  her  birthday,  and  he  had  chosen  this  day  of  all 
others  for  his  pilgrimage  to  her  grave. 

"  I  might  have  brought  some  flowers  or  somethiDg,''  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  opened  the  low  wooden  gate.  "  What  a  hard- 
oearted  wretch  I  must  be  not  to  have  thought  of  it  1  Did  I  ever 
go  to  see  her  empty-handed  when  she  was  at  school?  " 

The  churchyard  was  not  a  particularly  pretty  one,  only  very 
solemn  and  tranquil,  with  a  great  yew-tree  making  a  wide  circle 
of  shadow  above  the  quiet  green  hillocts.  There  was  no  splendid 
monuments  of  modem  date,  but  here  and  there  a  ponderous 
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tomb  within  a  rusty  railing,  a  mouldering  stone  sarcophagus 
with  sinuous  ivy  creeping  in  and  out  among  the  cracks  in  the 
stone,  and  a  dank  moas  thick  upon  the  time-worn  inscriptions. 
The  charm  of  the  scene  was  its  utter  tranquillity.  A  villa^o 
churchyard  on  a  hill,  with  a  wide  stretch  of  landscape  below  it, 
and  only  the  faintest  indication  of  a  city  in  the  far  distance. 

Richard  Redmayne  found  his  way  to  the  gravestone.  Was 
not  every  detail  of  the  quiet  scene  burnt  in  upon  his  brain?  The 
churchyard  was  empty  of  all  human  kind,  yet  on  the  granite 
slab  there  lay  a  wreath  of  waxen-petalled  exotics,  all  purest 
white,  and  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  that  minute  laid  there. 

Rick  Redmayne  went  back  to  the  gate,  striding  over  the 
low  graves  recklessly.  Who  was  there  to  bring  votive  wreaths  to 
her  grave — who,  in  all  her  little  world — except  the  man  who 
had  destroyed  her  ? 

"  He  has  been  here,"  the  farmer  said  to  himself;  "  is  here  still, 
perhaps,  loitering  somewhere.  0  God,  if  I  could  only  meet  him, 
'Ji  this  place,  by  her  grave  !  It  seems  the  fittest  spot  for  us  two 
to  come  face  to  face ;  and  if  we  do  meet  here,  I  think  I  shall 
strangle  him." 

The  muscular  hand  closed  with  a  tighter  grip  upon  the  oak 
aapling  which  Mr.  Redmayne  can-ied  as  a  walking-stick. 

He  planted  himself  by  the  church-yard  gate  and  waited^ 
listening  for  a  footstep  on  the  gravel-path. 

"I  wonder  that  he  can  have  the  heart  to  stand  beside  her 
grave,  knowing  that  he  killed  her." 

He  was  not  softened  in  any  degree  by  this  indication  that  his 
lost  child  was  still  held  in  loving  remembrance.  His  only  senti- 
ment was  wonder  that  her  destroyer  could  presume  to  lay  his 
wreath  upon  her  grave — that  he  dared  approach  the  scene  which 
must  needs  remind  him  of  his  crime. 

He  waited  an  hour  with  a  dogged  patience,  but  no  one  came. 
Then  he  made  a  careful  round  of  the  churchyard,  and  meeting 
no  one,  knelt  down  and  said  a  short  prayer  by  his  daughter's 
tombstone;  not  such  a  prayer  as  Christianity  inspires — reverent, 
submissive,  confiding;  but  tinctured  rather  with  that  fiery  spirit 
which  might  have  breathed  in  the  supplications  of  some  outraged 
father  in  the  old  Greek  days,  when  men's  gods  were  of  the 
sternest  mould;  an  appeal  to  the  Eumenides — a  blind  wild  cry 
for  retribution. 

He  took  the  wreath  in  his  strong  hand  when  that  prayer  waa 
ended — t^ok  it,  intending  to  scatter  those  frail  blossoms  to  the 
summer  winds.  The  dehcate  petals  seemed  almost  to  shrink  and 
shiver  in  his  rough  grasp;  but  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments 
with  a  moody  countenance,  he  laid  it  gently  on  the  stone 
where  it  ha^  lain  when  Iw  found  it,  encircling  his  daughter'g 
name. 
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"  She  was  so  fond  of  flowers,  and  these  wliite  sweet-scentM 
ones  above  all,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  No ;  I  won't  spoU  it,  even 
though  he  put  it  there." 

He  rose  at  last  and  left  the  churchyard,  meaning  to  make  in- 
quiries in  the  village  as  to  the  appearance  of  any  stranger  wh<? 
might  have  been  observed  by  the  innkeeper  or  his  gossips.  In 
BO  small  and  primitive  a  place  a  stranger  could  hardly  escape 
observation ;  but  at  the  gate  Richard  Redmayne  encountered  the 
sexton,  who  had  espied  him  from  his  cottage  a  few  paces  off,  and 
had  come  out  to  see  whether  there  might  not  be  a  sixpence  to  be 
earned  in  this  direction. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  church,  sir? "  he  inquired. 

"  No ;  I  don't  care  about  churches.  Have  you  been  about  here 
all  the  morning?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  and  out,  on  and  off." 

"There's  been  a  man  here;  a  man  who  brought  some  flowers 
to  lay  upon  one  of  the  graves." 

"  Like  enough,  sir.  There's  many  as  bring  flowers;  that's  the 
beauty  of  this  place;  nobody  ever  interferes  with  'em;  the  cliil- 
dren  never  lays  a  finger  on  'em." 

"  You  haven't  seen  any  stranger,  then,  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes;  there  was  a  gentleman  I  met,  coming  out  of  this 
here  gate,  like  as  I  might  meet  you  now  this  minute,  above  an 
hour  ago." 

"  You  didn't  know  him? '_' 

"  Not  to  call  to  mind  his  name  ;  but  I  know  his  face  well 
enough.     He's  got  somebody  buried  with  us,  I  make  no  doubt." 

"  Does  he  come  here  often  ?  " 

"  Not  as  I  know  of.  I  took  the  liberty  to  wish  him  good- 
morning;  but  he  only  made  answer  by  a  nod,  and  walked  off  be- 
fore I  could  ask  him  if  he'd  like  to  see  the  church." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Richard  Redmayne,  with  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  "  Here's  half-a-crown  for  you.  Tell  me  what  the  man 
was  like,  as  close  as  you  can,  and  I'll  make  it  five  shillings." 

He  tossed  the  coin  to  the  sexton,  whose  shrivelled  old  counte- 
nance wrinkled  into  a  rapturous  grin, 

"  Lor  a-mussy,  sir,  I  wish  I  were  a  better  hand  at  that  sort  o 
work.     The  gentleman  were  tail  and  dark,  with  his  eyebrows 
marked  very  strong,  like,  givin'  him  rather  a  fierce  look.     His 
face  looked  to  me  as  if  it  were  made  of  wrought  iron;  but  he  was 
a  personable  sort  of  a  man  for  all  that,  and  quite  the  gentleman." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Richard  Redmayne,  throwing  him  a 
gecond  half-crown.  "  If  ever  that  man  comes  this  way  again, 
you  get  some  one  to  follow  him,  and  if  you  find  out  where  he 
goes,  and  where  he  Hves,  I'll  give  you  a  five-pound  note.  Re* 
member  that>" 

"  Lor.  sir,  it's  a  thing  as  I  never  did  in  all  my  born  days,"  cried 
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the  sexton,  J^azing  at  Rick  Eedmayne  with  an  awe-stricken  oonrvt 
tenance;  "  you  hain't  one  of  these  here  perlice  orcifers  in  plaii) 
clothes,  be  ye?"  •, 

"  Never  mind  what  I  am;  you.  do  what  I  tell  you,  and  earn  Q 
five-pound  note.  You  can  telegraph  to  me  at  this  address  when 
yon  find  out  what  I  want  to  know,  and  you  shall  have  your 
money  hy  return  of  post." 

Eick  Eedmayne  wrote  his  address  on  a  page  of  his  pocket- 
bock  and  tore  out  the  leaf,  which  he  handed  to  the  sexton. 

"  I  am  as  willing  as  any  one  in  Hetheridge  to  earn  a  honest 
penny,  sir;  but  follerin'  any  one  do  seem  so  out  of  the  way  and 
nnder'and-like.  Oertingly,  there's  my  grandson  Thomas,  as 
sharp  a  lad  as  ever  any  one  need  wish  to  see,  and  as  fleet-footed, 
he  might  foUer  any  gentleman  afoot  or  a-horseback,  and  1  don't 
believe  as  he'd  be  left  behind;  and  a  rare  artful  lad  too,  and  an 
uncommon  favourite  with  our  parson!  Lor,  how  he  do  give  out 
the  responses  in  the  psalms;  you  might  a'most  hear  him  out  here 
— that  sharp  and  shrill!" 

"  Find  out  where  this  man  lives,  and  earn  your  money,"  said 
Mr.  Eedmayne.  "  Don't  lose  that  bit  of  paper  with  the  address. 
Good-day." 

He  walked  away  rapidly,  leaving  the  sexton  pondering,  and 
Bcratching  his  head  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  As  to  artfulness,"  he  muttered  to  himself  with  an  inward 
chuckle ;  "  if  it  comes  to  that,  our  Thomas  might  get  his  hvin* 
by  follei-in';  but  I  don't  know  what  parson  would  say  to  it. 
Howsumdever,  there's  no  call  for  him  to  know," 
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▲  KECOVERED  TREASURE. 

BiCHABD  Redmatite  went  back  to  Brierwood  after  Us  visit  f  o 
Hetheridge  churchyard,  and  the  dreary  days  went  on.  A  ghost 
pacing  those  garden  walks,  or  loitering  under  the  old  cedar 
could  hardly  have  been  a  more  dismal  figure  than  the  farmer, 
with  his  listless  gait  and  haggard  face, unshaven  chin  and  slovenly 
attire.  He  was  waiting  idly  for  his  agents  in  London  to  do  some- 
thing; speculating  on  the  possibility  of  discovering  his  enemj 
by  the  intervention  of  the  sexton — a  dreary  business  altogether; 
hie  land  in  other  hands,  no  work  to  be  done,  no  interest  in  the 
young  green  com,  no  care,  no  hope ;  his  whole  being  consumed 
by  one  fatal  passion — more  constant  than  love,  more  oitter  than 
ictfdo 
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He  had  not  spoken  to  John  Wort  since  that  night  -when  he 
onrst  in  upon  the  agent  in  his  little  ofl5.ce, — sudden  and  violent 
as  a  thunderbolt.  The  two  men  avoided  each  other.  Mr.  Woit 
had  his  own  reasons  for  that  avoidance,  and  Bichard  Redmayne 
shrank  from  all  companionship.  He  smoked  all  day  long,  drank 
more  than  he  had  been  used  to  drink  in  the  old  days,  and  paced 
the  weedy  gravel  path,  or  lay  at  full  length  under  the  cedar,  lost 
in  gloomy  thought.  If  he  had  needed  any  external  influence  to 
sharpen  his  sense  of  loss,  the  familiar  home,  orice  so  happy  and 
now  so  desolate,  would  have  furnished  that  influence;  every 
flower  in  the  garden,  every  petty  trifle  in  the  house,_  where  all 
things  were  old  and  familiar,  wag  in  some  wise  associated  with 
Ids  daughter.  He  could  not  have  felt  her  death  more  intensely 
if  he  had  spent  his  days  and  nights  beside  her  grave. 

The  longest  day  had  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and  the 
corn  was  beginning  to  change  colour,  when,  after  some  weeks  of 
sultry  and  oppressive  weather,  there  came  a  great  storm— one  of 
those  tempests  which  spread  consternation  over  all  the  country 
side,  fllling  the  souls  of  farmers  with  hideous  visions  of  beaten 
corn  and  lightning-struck  cattle,  and  which  people  talk  of  and 
/emember  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
just  after  church-time,  when  the  first  thunder-peal  roaredhoarsely 
among  the  distant  hills,  and  the  first  vivid  flash  of  forked  light- 
ning zigzagged  across  the  low  leaden  sky.  Richard  Redmayna 
was  sitting  under  the  cedar,  smoking,  as  usual,  with  an  unread 
Sunday  paper  lying  on  his  knee,  and  his  eyes  fijced  dreamily  on 
the  line  of  poplars  that  rose  above  the  garden  wall.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  a  little  thunder  and  lightning,  and  sat  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  after  this  first  swelling  chord  in  the  tempestuous  sym- 
phony, watching  the  progress  of  the  storm  with  a  gloomy  deUght 
in  its  awful  grandeur,  with  almost  a  sense  of  reUef  in  this  sud- 
den awakening  of  earth  and  sky  from  their  summer  silence,  aa 
if  his  own  sluggish  heart  were  stirred  and  lightened  a  little  by 
the  storm. 

It  was  only  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  Mrs. 
Bush  came  out,  dripping  like  a  rustic  naiad,  under  a  dilapidated 
cotton  umbrella,  to  entreat  him  piteously  to  come  indoors,  that 
he  roused  himself  from  that  morbid  sympathy  with  the  elements, 
and  rose  from  his  bench  under  the  cedar,  stretching  himself,  and 
looking  round  him  half  l)ewildered. 

"  It's  that  dark  as  you  can't  see  your  hand  before  you,  Mr. 
Bedmayne,  between  whiles,  and  that  vivid  when  it  lightens  as 
you  can  distinguish  every  leaf  on  the  trees,  and  to  think  of  youi 
sitting  here  aU  the  time !  My  good  man  says  as  how  you  musj 
have  gone  to  Kingsbury  village.  I've  been  that  fidgety  about 
you,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do ;  so  at  last  I  saj^s  to  my  Sam, 
•If  I  gets  wet  to  the  bone.  I'll  go  and  see  if  he's  in  the  garden;' 
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and  as  Boon  as  I  come  to  the  edge  of  the  grass,  which  ia  like  a 
bog,  it  lightened  just  in  my  eyes  like,  and  I  see  you  sitting  here 
like  a  statter.  You'll  be  a  lucky  man,  Mr.  Eedmayne,  if  you 
are  not  laid  up  with  the  rheumaticks  along  of  this  night's 
work." 

"  A  few  drops  of  rain  won't  hurt  me,  Mrs.  Bush ;  but  I'll 
come  indoors,  if  you  like.  The  storm  is  worth  watching ;  but  I 
reckon  it'll  be  bad  for  Davis's  corn.  It's  lucky  the  hops  are  no 
forwarder."  Davis  was  the  tenant,  for  whom  Mr.  Eedmayne 
had  some  natural  compassion,  as  became  a  man  whose  interesta 
and  desires  had  once  been  bounded  by  those  hedgerows. 

He  went  indoors  to  oblige  Mrs.  Bush,  but  would  not  allow  the 
garden  door  to  be  barred  that  night,  and  sat  up  long  after  the 
housekeeper  and  her  husband  had  gone  to  their  roost  in  their 
garret — till  the  tempest  was  over,  and  the  sun  was  shining  on 
the  sodden  trees  and  beaten  flower-beds,  and  the  birds  were  twit- 
tering in  the  calm  morning  air,  as  in  the  overture  to  William. 
Tell.  He  walked  round  the  garden,  looking  idly  at  the  ruin  of 
roses  and  jasmine,  carnations  and  lavender  bushes,  before  he  went 
upstairs  to  his  room. 

It  was  late  when  he  came  down  to  his  solitary  breakfast,  and 
the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Bush  was  solemn  with  the  weight  of  a 
etartKng  communication  when  she  brought  him  his  dish  of  egga 
and  bacon. 

"  Such  a  calamity,  Mr.  Eedmayne,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  felt 
certain  sure  as  the  storm  would  do  some  damage ;  and  it  have. 
Mr.  Davis  have  had  a  fine  young  heifer  struck  dead,  and  the 
pollard  beech  in  Martinmas  field  is  blown  down." 

"  The  old  pollard  beech  !"  cried  Eichard ;  "  the  tree  my  mother 
was  so  fond  of, — and  Grace  too.     I'm  sorry  for  that." 

Mrs.  Bush  shook  her  head  in  a  dismal  way,  and  sighed  plain- 
tively. He  so  rarely  mentioned  his  daughter,  although  she  was 
bursting  with  sympathy. 

"  And  so  she  was,  Mr.  Eedmayne — ^poor  dear  love — uncommon 
foad  of  Martinmas  field  and  that  old  tree.  I've  seen  her  take 
her  book  or  her  fancy  work  up  there  many  an  afternoon,  when 
you  was  in  foreign  parts.  '  I'm  tired  of  the  garden,  Mrs.  Bush,' 
Ehe'd  say;  'I  think  I'll  go  up  to  Martinmas  field,  and  sit 
a-bit.' 

"And  I  used  to  say,  *  Do,  Miss  Gracey ;  you  look  to  want  a 
blow  of  fresh  air  ;'  for  she  was  very  pale  that  last  autumn  before 
we  lost  her,  poor  dear.  And  when  the  hop-picking  was  about, 
ehe'd  sit  under  the  pollard  beech  talking  to  the  children,  no 
matter  how  dirty  nor  how  ragged,  she  was  that  gentle  with  'em. 
It  was  enough  to  bring  the  tears  into  your  eye^  to  see  her." 

"  I'm  sorry  the  old  beech  is  gone,"  said  Eichard  thoughtfolly 
He  remembered  a  tea-drinking  they  had  had  by  that  tree  one 
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mild  afternoon  in  the  hop  harvest,  and  Grace  singmg  her  simple 
ballads  to  them  afterwards  by  the  light  of  the  hunter's  moon. 
What  a  changed  world  it  was  without  her ! 

He  made  short  work  of  his  breakfast,  which  was  as  flavourleits 
as  all  the  rest  of  his  dismal  meals ;  and  set  out  immediately 
afterwards  to  inspect  the  fallen  beech  in  Martinmas  field.  Verj 
rarely  had  he  trodden  the  land  tenanted  by  Farmer  Davis,  but 
to-day  he  was  bent  on  seeing  the  nature  of  the  accident  which 
had  robbed  him  of  one  of  his  favourite  landmarks,  the  tree  that 
had  been  ancient  in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather. 

The  ruin  was  complete ;  the  massive  trunk  snapped  like  the 
spar  of  a  storm-driven  vessel,  broken  short  off  within  three  feet 
from  the  roots.  A  couple  of  farm  labourers — men  who  had 
worked  for  Richard  Redmayne  when  he  farmed  his  own  land — 
were  already  hard  at  work  digging  out  the  roots,  which  spread 
wide  about  the  base  of  the  fallen  tree.  Farmer  Davis  was  a 
smart  man,  in  the  transatlantic  sense  of  the  word,  and  did  not 
suffer  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet. 

"  Gettin'  rid  of  this  here  old  beech  will  give  him  a  rood  of 
land  more  at  this  corner,"  said  one  of  the  men,  when  Mr.  Red- 
mayne had  sui-veyed  the  scene,  and  said  a  word  or  two  about  the 
storm.  "  He  alius  did  grnmble  about  this  tree,  the  grass  was 
that  sour  under  it ;  so  now  he'll  be  happy." 

"  I'm  sorry  it's  gone,  for  all  that,"  replied  Rick,  contemplating 
it  gloomily. 

He  seated  himself  on  a  gate  close  by,  and  watched  the  men  at 
their  work,  idly  and  hopelessly,  thinking  of  the  days  that  were 
gone.  He  sat  for  nearly  an  hour  without  speaking  a  word ;  and 
the  men  glanced  at  him  now  and  then  furtively,  wondering  at 
the  change  that  had  come  upon  him  since  the  old  time  when  the/ 
had  called  him  master.  He  took  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  and 
solaced  himself  with  that  silent  comforter.  He  was  sitting  thus, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  horizon,  when  one  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  digging  out  a  rugged  arm  of  the  root  from  a  little 
hollow  into  which  the  dead  leaves  had  drifted,  tossed  some  glit- 
tering object  away  with  the  leaves  upon  his  spade,  and  uttered 
a  cry  of  surprise,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"  Why,  what's  this  here?  "  he  exclaimed,  turning  it  over  in  hia 
broad  hand.     "  A  gold  brooch '.  " 

It  was  not  a  brooch,  but  a  large  oval  locket.  Richard^  Red- 
mayne roused  himself  fiom  his  reverie  to  see  what  this  stir  was 
about ;  and  at  sight  of  that  golden  toy  broke  out  with  a  loud 
i>ath,  that  startled  the  men  more  than  the  finding  of  the  ti-eaures. 

"  It's  Grace's  locket,"  he  cried;  "  the  locket  my  daughter  lost 
three  years  ago !  See  if  there  isn't  a  bunch  of  blue  flowers 
painted  inside." 

He  had  heaM  *ita  history  of  the  locket  from  Mrs.  James,  and 
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had  forgotten  no  detail  of  the  one  gift  which  the  fatal  strange! 
had  sent  his  child. 

"  It's  uncommon  hard  to  open,"  said  the  man,  operating  npon 
the  trinket  with  his  clumsy  thumb.  "Yes,  here's  the  blue 
flowers,  sure  enough,  and  I  suppose  there  ain't  no  doubt  about 
the  locket  being  your  property,  sir,  so  here  it  is." 

"And  here's  a  sovereign  for  you  and  your  mate,"  replied 
Kichard  Bedmayiie,  tossing  the  coin  into  the  man's  hand. 

He  took  the  locket,  and  sat  for  some  time  looking  at  it 
thoughtfully  as  it  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand — poor  relic  of  the 
dead.  She  had  worn  it  round  her  neck  every  day,  Mrs.  James  had 
told  him ;  had  loved  it  for  the  sake  of  the  treacherous  giver.  "  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  hunting  for  it  about  here,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  knowing  she  was  fond  of  sitting  under  the  beech.  I 
suppose  it  dropped  from  her  ribbon  aud  fell  into  the  hollow,  and 
so  got  buried  amoug  the  dead  leaves.  And  she  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  it.  Hannah  told  me.  Poor  child,  poor  child  ;  she  was 
no  more  than  a  child  to  be  tempted  by  such  toys." 

He  put  the  trinket  into  his  pocket,  and  walked  slowly  home- 
wards ;  and  from  that  time  forward  he  carried  it  about  him,  with 
his  keys  and  loose  money,  in  an  indiscriminate  heap.  The 
spring,  which  was  made  to  defy  the  eye  of  jealousy,  was  not 
proof  against  this  rough  usage,  and  became  loosened  from  con- 
stant friction.  Thus  it  happened  that,  when  Mr.  Redmayhe 
dropped  the  locket  one  day,  the  false  back  flew  open,  and  the 
miniature  stood  revealed. 

He  swooped  upon  it  as  a  kite  upon  its  prey.  Yes,  this  was 
the  face  he  had  heard  of;  but  how  much  handsomer  and  younger 
than  Mrs.  James's  description  had  led  him  to  suppose !  He  sat 
for  an  hour  gazing  at  it,  and  thinking  of  the  time  when  he 
should  come  face  to  face  with  its  owner,  should  look  into  the 
"^yes  of  the  living  man  as  he  now  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
picture.     Nemesis  had  put  this  portrait  in  his  way. 

"  It'll  be  hard  if  I  don't  find  him  now,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  went  up  to  London,  took  the  miniature  to  a  photographer, 
and  had  it  copied  carefully,  painted  in  as  finished  a  manner  as 
the  original ;  and  this  copy  he  gave  to  Mr.  Kendel,  the  private 
inquirer. 

'*  You  told  me  you  could  do  something  if  you  had  a  picture  of 
the  man  I  want  to  find,"  he  said ;  "  and  here  is  his  miniature." 

"  An  uncommonly  good-looking  fellow,"  remarked  Mr.  Kendel, 
as  he  examined  the  photograph.  "  I'll  do  my  best,  of  course, 
iVfr.  Redmayne,  and  the  portrait  may  be  of  some  use ;  but  if  ] 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  build  too  much  on  finding  the  man." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

**iiOOK  back!  a  thought  which  boruers  on  desiaib." 

The  London  season  waned,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walgrave  liar- 
cross  went  on  a  duty  visit  to  Mr.  Vallory,  at  the  villa  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  not  an  unpleasant  abiding-place  after  the  perpetual 
streets  and  squares,  with  their  dingy  fohage  and  smoky  skies. 
They  had  the  Arion,  on  board  which  smart  craft  Mr.  Harcross 
could  lie  under  an  awning  and  read  metaphysics,  without  giving 
himself  much  trouble  to  follow  the  propositions  of  his  author ; 
while  Augusta  talked  society  talk  with  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
moment.  Of  course  they  came  to  Ryde  when  the  place  was 
fullest,  and  it  was  only  a  migration  from  a  larger  heaven  of 
Dinners  and  At  Homes  to  a  smaller,  with  slight  variations  and 
amendments  in  the  way  of  yachting  and  picknicking. 

Weston  was  with  them.  He  was  now  much  too  usefula  person 
to  be  neglected  by  his  uncle;  he  had  indeed  become,  by  hia 
inexhaustible  industry  and  imdeviating  watchfulness,  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  the  firm  in  Old  Jewry.  There  was  still  a 
tradition  that  in  aifairs  of  magnitude  ]\Ir.  Vallory's  voice  was  as 
the  voice  of  Delphi ;  but  Mr.  Vallory  indulged  his  gout  a  good 
deal,  gave  his  fine  mind  not  a  little  to  the  science  of  dining,  ar.J 
the  rising  generation  of  City  men  were  tolerably  satisfied  with 
the  counsels  and  services  of  AVeston.  He  was  less  inclined  to 
formality  than  the  seniors  of  Harcross  and  Vallory  had  been  ; 
brought  his  own  mind  to  bear  upon  a  case  at  a  moment's  notice; 
would  take  up  his  pen  and  dash  otf  the  very  letter  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  compose  which  a  client  had  been  racking  his  brain 
by  day  and  night  for  a  week.  He  leaned  less  on  counsel's  opmiou 
than  the  firm  had  been  wont  to  lean  ;  and  indeed  did  not  scruple 
to  profess  a  good-humoured  contempt  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe.  The  business  widened  under  his  fostering^  care ;  he 
was  always  to  be  found ;  and  his  ante-chamber,  a  spacious  room 
where  a  couple  of  clerks  worked  all  day  at  two  huge  copying 
machines,  damping,  pressing,  drying  the  autograph  epistles 
of  the  chief,  was  usually  full  of  busy  men  eating  their  hearts  out 
in  the  agony  of  waiting.  He  was  free  of  access  to  all,  and  thero 
was  now  much  less  of  that  winnowing  in  the  sieve  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  articled  clerks,  or  junior  partners. 
So  great  was  Mr.  Weston  Vallory's  power  of  dispatching 
buahiess,  so  rapid  his  comprehension  of  every  legal  entanglei 
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ment,  every  undeveloped  yearning  of  tlie  client's  mind,  that  tht 
junior  partners  found  themselves  reduced  for  the  most  part  to 
drawing  up  small  agreements,  fiUing-in  contracts  that  Weston 
had  skeletoned,  writing  insignificant  letters,  and  such  small 
details.  Weston  held  the  business  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
yet  he  was  able  to  attend  his  cousin's  "  at  homes,"  and  escort 
her  to  classical  matinees  when  Hubert  Harcross  was  too  busy. 
A  man  at  his  club  asked  him  one  day  if  he  ever  went  to  bed,  to 
which  Weston  rephed  blandly,"  sometimes,  in  the  long  vacation." 

He  was  at  Ryde  now,  neat  and  dapper,  with  a  freshness  of 
complexion  and  general  youthfulness  oi^  aspect,  which  many  an 
idle  young  patrician,  a  stranger  to  intellectual  labour  and  City 
smoke,  might  have  envied. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  do  it,  Weston,"  l^Lr.  Harcross  said  to 
him,  one  wet  afternoon  when  they  were  weatherbound  in  the 
pretty  drawing-room  which  looked  across  a  sloping  lawn  to  the 
sea.  "  You  must  have  some  elixir,  I  think.  Do  you  drink  the 
blood  of  innocent  young  children,  or  do  you  wrap  yourself  in  the 
skin  of  a  newly-flayed  ape  occasionally,  or  by  what  other 
mediasval  nostrum  do  you  preserve  that  Hylas-like  appearance 
of  yours?" 

"  Do  you  really  think  I'm  looking  well?"  inquired  Weston, 
with  his  placid  smile.  "  My  specific  is  of  the  simplest  order,  I 
assure  you.  I  don't  gorge  myself  as  some  men  do.  I  never 
drink  any  wine  but  Amontillado.  I  lunch  on  a  biscuit  and  a 
bottle  of  soda-water.  I  have  my  clothes  made  by  the  best  men 
in  London,  and  I  make  a  point  of  taking  life  easily.  I  am  like 
that  citizen  of  London,  who  got  out  of  bed  one  night  when  half 
the  streets  of  the  city  were  being  consumed  in  a  general  confla- 
gration, and  after  ascertaining  that  the  fire  must  bum  three 
hours  before  it  reached  him,  went  quietly  back  to  his  roost  and 
finished  his  night's  rast.  1  never  anticipate  trouble,  and  it  must 
come  home  to  me  before  I  concern  myself  about  it." 

"Would  to  God  that  I  were  master  of  your  admirable 
philosophy  !"  said  ]\lr.  Harcross,  with  one  of  those  little  burrta 
of  paasion  which  sometimes  set  his  wife  wondering. 

She  looked  up  at  him  now  from  the  pages  of  the  last  volume 
ftf  fashionable  literature,  with  astonished  eyes. 

"  I  hope  your  life  is  not  so  very  disagreeable  that  you  need  to 
be  sustained  by  philosopby,  Hubert,"  she  said  in  her  coldest 
tones. 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  what  can  be  better  than  my  life  ?  and  is 
it  not  the  very  existence  that  any  sensible  man  would  choose  for 
himself?  A  little  heaven  here  below,  which  many  a  man 
dreams  of  for  years,  labouring  unavailingly,  and  never  enters. 
How  thankful,  then,  should  I  be  for  the  m-.gic  pass  which  has 
B/tmitted  me  within  theijates  of  that  earthly  paradise  I    But, 
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you  see,  tnere  are  dondd  on  the  sunniest  day,  and  I  have  mj 
nours  of  shadow." 

"  You  certainly  have  not  the  gift  of  high  spirits,"  replied 
Augusta,  "  excepting  in  society," 

"Can  a  bottle  of  champagne  go  on  effervescing  for  ever?" 
asked  Mr.  Harcross  :  '•  you  may  goad  it  into  a  factitious  sparkle 
with  a  sippet  of  bread,  but  what  flat  stuff  it  is  after  that 
transient  resuscitation  !  Society  asks  two  much  of  a  man.  He 
is  perpetually  being  uncorked,  perpetually  called  upon  to  sparkle, 
whereby  his  domestic  condition  becomes  flatness.  If  you  would 
let  me  take  you  through  Spain  this  year,  now,  Augusta,  you 
would  find  me  the  hveliest  of  companions.  I  am  weU  posted  up 
in  all  the  Spanish  pictures,  and  we  should  be  away  from  the 
people  you  call  your  set.  You  can't  imagine  how  I  should 
revive  under  the  genial  influence  of  sohtude ;  or  if  you  would 
like  a  short  sea  voyage,  we  would  go  to  St.  Michael's  and  see  the 
oranges  growing." 

"  What  preposterous  propositions,  Hubert!  You  have  heard 
a  hundred  times  that  there  is  not  an  hotel  in  Spain  fit  for  a 
lady  to  enter.  Don't  you  remember^that  story  of  the  innkeeper, 
who  was  also  a  cobbler  by  trade,  and  who  made  an  omelet  in  hia 
dirty  leather  apron?  Imagine  my  having  to  eat  omelets  made 
in  leather  aprons !  Besides,  you  know  very  well  that  I  have 
promised  to  go  to  the  Clevedons  on  the  fifteenth  of  August. 
Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  birthday  is  the  twenty-niath ;  and  there 
is  to  be  a  luncheon  in  the  park,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening,  and  a 
fete  for  the  tenantry  and  poor  people,  and  so  on." 

"  A  failure,  no  doubt,  said  Mr.  Harcross  in  his  drearieft 
way ;  "  those  elaborate  inventions,  those  bringing  together  of 
gentle  and  simple,  a  double  debt  contrived  to  pay,  always  result 
in  a  fiasco.  Cannot  Sir  Francis  keep  his  birthday — the  idea  of 
a  man  keeping  his  birthday !— without  our  assistance  ?  I  don't 
care  about  going  to  Clevedon." 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  mysterious  objection  you  can 
have  to  this  visit,"  expla,ined  Mrs.  Harcross  with  evident  dis- 
pleasure. "  One  would  really  suppose  you  had  some  association 
with  the  neighbourhood — eitlier  so  pleasant  that  you  do  not 
care  to  revisit  the  place  under  altered  circumstances,  or  so  painful 
that  you  cannot  endure  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  it." 

Mr.  Harcross  frowned,  and  glanced  at  Weston,  wondering 
whether  this  hint  of  suspicion  arose  from  any  suggestion  of  his. 

"  I  have  no  mysterious  objection  to  Clevedon,"  he  said ;  "  and 
of  course  if  you  make  such  a  point  of  it,  I  shall  go.  I  have 
flever  refused  any  request  of  yours  that  I  had  the  power  to 
comply  with.  But  I  tell  you  again  that  I  hate  other  people's 
Siouaes.  When  I  have  a  hoUday — and  heaven  knows  my  hoh« 
days  are  few  and  far  apart — I  like  to  live  my  own  Ufe,  not  to  be 
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awakened  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  by  the  bruit  ol 
Bomebody  else's  gong,  nor  to  find  my  host  swelling  with  a  sens* 
of  outrage  because  I  was  not  down  in  time  to  hear  him  read 
family  prayers.  When  the  season  is  over,  I  languish  for  scenes 
remote  from  West-end  man.  I  should  like  to  take  you  to 
Algeria,  and  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  Moors.  I  should  lik(» 
to  charter  a  ship  and  sail  away  to  the  Arctic  seas,  if  there  weio 
time  enough  for  such  a  voyage.  Anything  rather  than  Belgravia, 
and  Tyburnia,  and  Kensingtonia  out  of  town." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  the  duties  of  civilized  existence  will  not 
permit  us  to  go  to  the  North  Pole,"  replied  Mrs.  Harcross,  with 
a  little  scornful  laugh ;  "  but,  you  see,  if  you  do  not  value  friend- 
ship, I  do,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  disappoint  Georgia 
Clevedon.  Poor  child !  it  is  such  a  new  thing  for  her  to  be 
mistress  of  a  great  house  like  Clevedon,  and  I  have  promised  to 
give  her  a  good  deal  of  advice  about  the  management  of  her 
household." 

"  What !  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  science  ?  "  asked 
Hubert  incredulously.  "  Have  you  ever  stooped  to  such  petty 
details  ?  I  thought  Fluman  and  Mrs.  Candy  managed  every- 
thing." 

"  How  stupid  you  are,  Hubert  1  Of  course  I  am  not  my  own 
housekeeper,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  I  never  interfered  with 
anything  of  that  kind  in  my  life ;  no  woman  dare  do  it  who 
hopes  to  hold  any  position  in  society.  Imagine  one's  mind  being 
distracted  by  a  question  of  dinner.  With  papa,  I  made  it  a  point 
never  to  find  fault  with  a  servant.  If  they  did  not  suit,  they  were 
dismissed;  and  the  housekeeper  had  full  authority.  M  nevei 
question  anything  you  do,'  I  said ;  '  and  in  return  you  must 
never  disturb  me  by  so  much  as  a  hint  of  household  annoyances.'  " 

"  In  that  case,  would  it  not  be  better  to  send  Mrs.  Candy  to 
Clevedon  ?     She  would  be  best  able  to  advise  Lady  Clevedon." 

"  You  surely  don't  suppose  that  Georgina  Clevedon  wishes  to 
be  advised  about  soups  or  jellies,  or  housemaids'  wages,  or  soap 
and  candles.  I  am  going  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  taking  her 
position  in  the  county." 

"  Biut,  my  dear,  do  you  know  anything  about  counties  ?  " 

"  I  know  society,"  replied  Augusta  with  dignity.  "  Society 
in  Kent  is  the  same  thing  as  society  in  Mastodon -crescent." 

*'  Unhappily,  yes,"  cried  Mr.  Harcross  with  a  faint  groan.  "  It 
was  said  that  the  printing-press  had  driven  away  Robin  Good- 
fellow  and  the  fairies :  and  I  fancy  that  the  railway  system  has, 
in  the  same  manner,  banished  all  individuality.  There  is  no 
Kuch  thing  as  a  country  gentleman.  If  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
were  alive  now,  who  would  not  rejoice  to  visit  him  P  And  there 
would  be  some  fun  in  spending  a  week  with  Squire  Western ; 
the  fellow  was  at  least  racy." 
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"  Then  I  am  to  imderstand  that  yon  will  go  witli  me  to  Cleve- 
don,  I  suppose,"  said  Augusta,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she 
had  returned  to  her  book,  and  Mr.  Harcross  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  raindrops  chasing  one  another  down  the  plate- 
elass  window,  or  the  leaden  sea  beyond.  Weston  stood  with  hia 
back  to  the  chimneypiece,  pretending  to  read  the  Times.  This 
discussion  about  Clevedon  was  particularly  interesting  to  him, 
and  he  became  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Wal- 
grave's  visit  to  the  Kentish  farmhouse  was  associated  with  some 
episode  worth  his  knowing. 

"  I  will  go,  of  course,  if  you  really  wish  me  to  go.  It  cannot 
signify  very  much  where  I  spend  the  last  weeks  in  August." 

"  We  need  not  stay  longer  than  a  fortnight  at  most,"  said 
Mra  Harcross  graciously,  evidently  softened  by  this  concession. 
"  And  then,  if  you  really  care  about  the  Continent,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  go  anywhere  you  please." 

"  Even  to  the  North  Pole,"  Mr.  Harcross  observed  with  a 
smile,  "  We  could  hardly  be  a  colder  couple  if  we  spent  our 
lives  there,"  he  said  to  himself  afterwa.rds. 

"  Weston  is  invited,"  continued  Mrs.  Harcross, — "  Sir  Francis 
asked  him  when  they  met  in  the  square.  Papa  was  asked  too, 
but,  with  his  gout,  he  prefers  remaining  quietly  here.  I  don't 
think  there'll  be  a  very  large  party  staying  in  the  house,  for  Sir 
Francis  has  few  old  fnends  in  England,  and  of  course  Georgie 
does  not  wish  to  crowd  the  house  with  her  people." 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  Hubert  Harcross  should  visit 
Clevedon ;  should  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  in  the  place  where  he 
had  spent  that  one  idly  happy  summer  day — in  a  place  that  was 
associated  with  the  dead.  He  thought  of  the  room  with  the 
oriel  window,  the  room  where  he  had  told  Grace  Eedmayne 
his  fatal  secret,  where  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms  for  the 
first  time.  He  wondered  how  that  room  would  look — changed 
or  the  same — and  how  he  should  feel  when  he  looked  upon  it. 

For  a  long  time  after  that  hideous  November  day,  when  she 
sank  dead  at  his  feet,  he  had  Uved  in  constant  apprehension  of 
Bome  encounter  with  Grace  Eedraayne's  kindred.  But  nothing 
had  come  of  this  dread  except  a  visit  from  John  Wort,  who  had 
accusd  him  straightly  enough  of  having  tempted  the  girl  away, 
and  to  whom  he  had  deUberately  lied.  So,  little  by  little,  his 
fears  had  worn  themselves  out.  He  had  heard  of  the  migration 
of  Mrs.  James  and  her  family,  heard  that  the  old  farmhouse  was 
tenantless,  and  believed  himself  tolerably  secure  from  the  evD 
consequences  of  his  sin.  But  notwithstanding  his  sense  of 
security,  nothing  could  have  been  more  repellent  to  him  than  the 
idea  of  this  visit.  It  was  only  from  the  fear  of  awakening  sus- 
Dicion  in  the  mind  of  his  wife  that  he  consented  to  go.  Had  he 
teen  asked  what  it  was  he  dreaded,  or  why  he,  whp  was  not  G 
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man  prone  to  sentimentality,  should  so  shrink  from  .coking  onca 
more  on  that  familiar  scene,  his  explanation  must  have  been  of 
the  vaguest.  He  only  knew  that  he  did  shrink  from  this  visit, 
Rnd  that  it  was  against  his  owq  judgment  he  consented  to  go  to 
Clevedon. 

"  If  there  is  any  danger  for  me  in  that  neighbourhood — dangei 
of  scandal  or  unpleasantness  of  any  kind — I  am  running  into 
the  teeth  of  it,"  he  said  tt  himself;  "but  I  hardly  think 
there  can  be.  The  whole  family  are  in  Australia,  and  Brierwood 
farmhouse  is  shut  up.  Poor  old  house,  where  I  first  learnt  that 
my  heart  was  something  more  than  a  force-pump  to  assist  the  cir* 
culation  of  the  blood.  Poor  old  garden,  where  I  was  so  foolishly 
happy." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Clevedon  left  the  Swiss  mountains  and 
valleys  early  in  August,  and  came  to  their  Kentish  home,  des- 
perately in  love  with  each  other,  and  altogether  a  most  foolishly 
devoted  couple,  as  Sibyl  Clevedon  informed  them  after  a  day  or 
two  spent  in  their  society. 

"  You  really  do  flirt  abominably,"  she  said,  "  and  I  don't  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  stand  it,  if  things  are  always  to  go  on  in  this 
way.  My  existence  here  will  be  a  perpetual  state  of  doing  goose- 
berry. Don't  you  think  you  might  find  some  eligible  person  to 
fall  in  love  with  me,  Frank  :  so  that  I  may  set  up  a  rival  business  ? 
The  present  state  of  afiairs  is  awfully  slow." 

ISTot  slow  for  the  principals,  however,  to  whom  life  just  now 
seemed  a  summer  holiday.  The  young  couple  certainly  made 
the  most  of  that  happy  week  of  perfect  liberty  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  their  visitors.  They  wandered  in  the  park  all 
thruugh  the  sultry  summer  morning,  exploring  their  territory  like 
a  married  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  wife,  "  running  about,"  as 
Percy  Shelley's  wife  called  it,  when  she  spoke  of  herself  and  her 
boy-husband  in  their  Welsh  cottage.  They  rode  about  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  estate,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  numerous  small 
tenants  and  farm  labourers,  all  of  whom  wanted  something  done, 
and  took  advantage  of  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  defenceless  state 
in  a  ruthless  manner.  John  Wort  rated  his  master  soundly  foi 
«uch  folly. 

"If  you  go  giving  *em  everything  they  ask,"  he  said,  "you 
may  as  well  divide  your  estate  among  'em  at  once,  and  go  ai^'* 
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be  a  Plymoutli  Brother.  Itll  come  to  the  Bame  thing;  for  I'm 
blest  if  ever  you'll  get  sixpence  a  year  out  of  the  property,  if 
you  listen  to  your  tenants'  whims  and  fancies.  I  never  give  'em 
anything ;  that's  my  rule.  '  Don't  you  like  the  place  P  *  I  ask, 
if  they  come  whining  to  me.  '  Because  if  you  don't,  you've  got 
your  remedy  next  quarter-day.  There  isn't  an  acre  of  land  or  a 
house  on  the  estate  that  I  couldn't  let  over  your  heads  three 
deep ;  so  if  you  want  to  better  yourselves  in  some  other  dirac- 
tion,  pray  don't  stop  out  of  poliNiess  to  me.'  That  generally 
brings  them  to  their  senses.  But  of  course,  if  the  proprietoi 
goes  tampering  with  the  tenants,  I'm  done.  Once  give  'em  any- 
thing, and  they'll  never  leave  off  asking;  and  if  you  begin  by 
giving  inches,  youll  find  yourself  let  in  for  ells  before  you  know 
where  you  are." 

Sir  Francis  looked  penitent,  and  referred  to  a  dainty  little  note- 
book of  Georgie's  vsdtn  a  gruesome  countenance. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  committed  myself  to  a  new  chimney  or  two, 
and  a  little  improvement  in  the  way  of  drain  pipes,  where  I  found 
the  cottages  hardly  as  sweet  as  Breidenbach's  shop ;  and  here's 
a  case  where  I  think  something  inexpensive  /n  the  shape  of  a 
stable  would  be  an  actual  charity,  for  the  family  have  a  donkey 
which  lives  with  them  in  their  common  sitting-room — uncom- 
fortable for  the  donkey,  which  must  find  himself  hustled  abouTj 
when  the  family  are  busy,  and  perhaps  a  check  on  the  fi-eedom 
of  conversation ;  for  who  can  tell  what  a  donkey  may  or  may 
not  understand?  My  wife  pleaded  piteously  for  the  brute. 
I'm  afraid  her  compassion  went  to  the  donkey  rather  than  to 
the  family  who  were  compelled  to  have  him  in  their  parlour. 
Here's  an  oven,  I  see,  to  which  I  certainly  did  pledge  myself,  at 
the  request  of  a  woman  whose  cottage  was  a  perfect  model  of 
cleanhness.  And  if  she  had  an  oven  she  could  give  her  old  man  a 
bit  of  pie  for  his  supper,  or  a  toad-in-the-hole  for  his  dinner. 
What  is  a  toad-in-the-hole,  by-the-bye?  I've  heard  of  viper 
broth  being  given  by  the  Italians  to  people  in  extremity,  but  a 
toad  is  a  new  idea.  Come,  Wort,  be  philanthrorac,  and  redeem 
all  my  promises  without  any  more  grumbhng.  I  daresay  I've 
been  a  fool,  but  you  see  a  man  does  not  get  married  many  times 
in  his  Hfe,  and  may  he  excused  a  little  weakness  on  such  aa 
occasion." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  say  I'm  to  do  these  things.  Sir  Francis,  I 
must  do  them,"  repHed  John  Wort,  with  the  sigh  of  resignation. 
"  It  isn't  my  place  to  make  objectiom.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
you've  let  yourself  in  for  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  at  the 
>ast." 

*•  We'll  save  the  money  somehow,  Wort,  depend  upon  it," 
answered  the  delinquent  gaily.  "  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
financipi"  I  am.    Lady  Clevedon  and  I  were  planning  a  Swiss 
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cottage  in  the  loveliest  comer  of  the  park  to-day — a  sequestered 
aook  where  we  might  spend  our  afternoons  when  we  wanted  to 
be  alone,  in  order  that  our  servants  might  tell  people  we  were 
not  at  home  without  outraging  their  own  moral  sense.  We'll 
defer  the  building  of  our  Swiss  cottage,  and  that  will  balance 
matters." 

"  This  here  feet-shampeter  will  cost  no  end  of  money,  I  reckon," 
observed  the  unappeasable  steward,  who,  conscious  of  having 
made  the  shipwrecked  estate  sea-worthy  by  his  own  exertions, 
was  inclined  to  consider  that  he  had  a  prescriptive  right  to 
grumble. 

"  0,  dear  no ;  it  will  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, that's  out  of  your  jurisdiction,  you  know,  Wort ;  a  mew 
domestic  expense." 

"  I  know  that.  Sir  Francis.  I  know  there  ain't  many  masters 
lis  would  let  me  speak  that  free  as  I  do  to  you.  But,  you  see, 
I've  worked  hard  for  the  property,  and  it's  almost  as  near  and 
dear  to  me  as  if  it  was  an  only  child ;  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
you  ruin  yourself,  as  Sir  Lucas  did.  Shampeters  was  in  his 
line,  you  know,  sir." 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  Wort,  I've  graduated  in  the  science  of 
economy.  Remember  what  I  Hved  on  abroad.  And  you  don't 
know  what  a  treasure  of  a  wife  I  have  secured.  There'll  be  no 
extravagance  in  this  household,  depend  upon  it.  0,  by  the  way, 
Wort,  if  you're  not  in  a  hurry  this  morning,  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  question." 

"  My  time  is  your  time,  Sir  Francis." 

"  Sit  down,  then,  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  I'll  ring 
for  some  sherry  and  soda.  I've  been  looking  over  the  maps  of 
the  estate,  and  the  family  history,  intermarriages  of  great- 
uncles  and  great-aunts,  ramifications  of  cousins,  and  so  on ;  and 
I  find  there's  a  small  estate  my  father  got  rid  of  about  seven 
years  before  I  was  bom,  a  place  I  never  heard  of  in  my  Ufe, 
called  Ravenhurst.  It'seems  to  have  been  a  farm  of  about  three 
hundred  acres,  with  a  house  of  some  importance  upon  it.  I 
wonder  I  never  heard  my  father  speak  of  it." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Wort  decisively. 

"But  why  not?" 

"  Does  a  man  ever  care  to  talk  about  a  thing  he  has  parted 
with  ?  "  asked  the  steward  philosophically,  as  he  removed  the 
wire  from  a  soda-water  bottle.    "  It's  always  a  sore  subject." 

"  But  how  did  my  father  come  to  sell  this  Ravenhurst  estate  ?" 
inquired  Sir  Francis.     "  Wasn't  it  in  the  entail  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  it  was  your  grandmother's  property.  She  was  an 
heiress,  you  know,  a  Miss  Blandford,  only  daughter  of  Colonel 
Blandibrd,  who  made  no  end  of  money  in  the  Cana/rtic — what 
ever  that  may  be — and  bought  a  good  deal  of  land  hereabouts," 
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"Hnmph!  Curioxis  I  should  never  have  heard  of  the  estate. 
\lj  father's  difficulties  had  begun,  I  suppose,  when  he  sold  it?  " 

•'  Well,  yes,  sir.     He  did'nt  sell  it  without  a  strong  necessity." 

**  And  did  his  creditors  get  all  the  money  ?  " 

"  Not  the  common  run  of  his  creditors,"  replied  Mr.  Wort, 
who  had  a  thoughtful  air,  and  seemed  indisposed  to  be  com- 
municative. "  Tliey  didn't  touch  a  penny.  It  was  a  debt  of 
honour,  which  Sir  Lucas  settled  with  the  price  of  Eavenhurst." 

"  Ah,  that  fatal  play !  Fox,  and  that  card-playing  set,  who  made 
it  the  fashion  for  a  man  to  ruin  himself,  had  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.    Who  bought  the  estate  ?  " 

"A  Mr.   Quinlan,   a  gentleman  farmer,  whose  property  it 

i'oined ;  but  the  land  was  sold  again  at  his  death.  Ravenhurst 
las  been  through  other  hands  since  Sir  Lucas  sold  it ;  seven- 
and-thirty  years  ago,  you  see,  sir.  It  belongs  to  a  retired  builder 
now,  who  has  divided  it  into  three  small  farms,  and  soli  the 
frontages  for  building  ground." 

Sir  Prancis  was  satisfied.  It  was  strange,  certainly,  that  his 
father  had  never  mentioned  Ravenhurst,  and  yet  like  his  father 
to  have  avoided  an  unpleasant  topic.  He  put  the  subject  out  ef 
his  mind.  Ravenhurst  was  gone  from  him  and  his  hsirs  for  ever. 
He  had  not  the  insatiable  hunger  for  land  which  possesses  some 
men.  It  was  hard  upon  the  poor  old  Colonel,  who  had  fought. 
and  possibly  plundered,  in  the  Carnatic,  that  his  estate  should 
have  been  thus  lightly  disposed  of,  but  it  was  scarcely  a  hard- 
ship for  Sir  Francis. 

■  That  idle  happy  week  with  his  young  wife  seemed  the  briefest 
of  his  existence :  one  long  ride  through  shawdowy  woods  and 
sunny  green  lanes,  where  the  hedges  were  fuU  of  flowers ;  one 
lazy  morning,  dreaming  under  the  chesnuts  in  the  park ;  one 
tranquil  evening,  made  musical  by  two  sweet  girlish  voices  blen- 
ded in  old  familiar  melodies  such  as  the  heart  of  man  loveth. 

They  spent  the  peacefid  evenings  of  this  initiatory  week  in 
Georgie's  morning  room,  that  veiy  chamber  with  the  oriel  window 
in  wliich  Grace  Redmayne's  girhsh  form  had  first  been  folded  in 
a  lover's  arms,  that  room  which  in  Hubert  Walgrave's  memory 
held  a  place  as  solemn  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  The  furniture  had 
not  been  changed ;  the  old  Indian  cabinets — Bombay  blackwood 
■ — and  Poonah  desks  and  card-racks,  which  had  been  good  enough 
for  Colonel  Blandford's  daughter,  the  heiress  of  spoils  from  the 
Carnatic,  were  good  enough  for  Georgie.  A  new  Persian  carpet, 
with  new  blue  silk  window-curtains,  and  blue  silk  covers  for  the 
antiquated  chairs  and  sofas ;  a  dainty  maple-wood  cottage  piano 
in  a  snug  resess  by  the  fireplace ;  a  huge  cage  of  Austrahan  birds, 
and  a  prettily  carved  ivory  frame,  containing  all  the  photographic 
portraits  that  had  ever  been  taken  of  Francis  Clevedon — from 
the  lioy  at  a  German  TJniversary  to  the  Mastver  of  Clevedoo 
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Park :  such  trifles  as  Jhese  had  sufficed  to  make  the  room  perfect 

in  the  eyes  of  Georgia. 

The  15th  of  August — the  day  on  which  their  guests  were  to 
arrive — came  too  swiftly  for  the  wedded  lovers. 

"  Frankie,  do  you  know  I'm  afraid  I  hate  visitors  P  "  Georgie 
said,  with  a  solemn  face  expressive  of  profound  self-abasement,  as 
she  stood  by  her  husband's  side  at  an  open  window  in  the  square 
parlour  in  the  early  summer  morning. 

"  What  a  horrible  confession  for  the  head  of  a  county  family ! 
And  yet  yoa  were  anxious  that  Mrs.  Harcross  should  come  to 
ycri,  Georgie." 

"  "Was  I,  Frank  P  Mrs.  Harcross  !  Well,  you  know,  Mrs.  Har- 
cross was  very  good  to  me  about  my  trousseau.  You've  no  idea 
what  trouble  she  took.  But  for  her  you  might  have  had  such  a 
dowdy  wife.  She  said  aunt  Chowder's  notions  were  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  have  disturbed  my  peace  of  mind  very 
much,  Georgie,  if  that  calamity  had  occurred.  I  should  love  you 
just  as  well  if  you  had  only  one  faded  grown — like  Enid.  Indeed, 
I  have  serious  thoughts  of  putting  you  to  the  test,  as  that  young 
lady  was  tested ;  or  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  Decameron,  and 
making  a  modern  Grisel  of  you,  I  wonder  how  you  would  come 
through  that  kind  of  furnace." 

"  You  can't  say  I'm  wanting  in  fortitude,  Frank,  when  I  parted 
with  Pedro  for  your  sake.  But  don't  let's  be  silly,  please.  I 
want  to  talk  very  seriously." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  No,  you're  not,  sir ;  you're  staring  out  of  the  window  with 
all  your  m'ght." 

"  Look  at  the  shadows  of  the  chestnuts,  Georgie,  and  that  group 
of  deer ;  don't  you  think  those  are  worth  staring  at  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course :  but  I  want  you  to  talk  of  the  people  who 
are  coming  to-day.  First  and  foremost,  there  is  aunt  Chowder. 
I  had  a  tremendous  discussion  about  the  rooms  with  Mrs.  Mixer, 
and  I  really  thought  we  never  should  settle  things  so  as  not  tc 
offend  any  one.  Aunt  Chowder  is  to  have  the  yellow  room,  with 
tlie  little  dressing-room,  which  by  rights  belongs  to  the  blue- 
room  ;  but  that  we  give  to  a  bachelor — Mr,  Weston  VaUorj — 
and  he  can  do  without  a  dressing-room," 

"  Weston  Vallory  1 "  exclaimed  Sir  Fancis,  with  a  wry  face. 
"  Did  we  ask  that  snob  ?  " 

"  Why,  Frank,  you  know  you  invited  liim  yourself! " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  my  dear.  A  man  who  is  going  to 
oe  married  may  be  expected  to  be  a  Uttle  off  his  head.  I  sup* 
pose  I  did  ask  the  fellow  in  some  expansive  moment." 

"  Don't  you  hke  him,  dear  P  " 

**  Do  I  like  cobras,  or  skunks,  or  musk-rats,  or  any  othfil 
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onclean  things  P  I  should  think  Weston  Vallory  was  of  the 
mnsk-rat  species ;  and  that  if  he  ran  across  the  bottles  in  my 
cellar,  he'd  poison  the  wine  inside  them :  ca  sent  le  snob." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  unjust,  Frank  ?  Mrs.  Harcross  told  ma 
that  her  cousin  is  a  most  good-natured  man.  He  is  quite  da- 
voted  to  her." 

"  Yes ;  and  hates  her  husband  with  all  the  venom  of  a  small 
nature.  I  tell  you,  Georgie,  Weston  Vallory  belongs  to  the 
venomous  tribes.  I  was  a  fool  to  invite  the  two  men  together. 
However,  I  suppose  in  good  society  one  must  have  people  who 
jate  each  other.     Go  on  with  your  list,  my  dear." 

"  The  tapestry-room  for  the  Harci'osses,"  said  Georgie,  count- 
ing on  her  fingers ;  "  the  room  the  prince  slept  in  for  General 
Cheviot  and  his  wife ;  the  oak  room  for  your  friend  Captain 
Hardwood ;  the  cedar  room  for  my  friends  the  Miss  Stalmans  ; 
and  one  of  the  best  rooms  on  the  top  story  for  your  learned 
friend  Mr.  M'Gall,  the  Scotchman  who  writes  for  all  the  reviews. 
I  think  that's  all.  Papa  is  to  be  with  us  eveiy  day ;  but  he 
won't  sleep  away  from  the  Bungalow,  you  know,  if  he  can 
possibly  help  it,  for  fear  there  should  be  a  fire  in  the  night,  and 
all  the  animals  should  be  burnt." 

"  Like  Barnum's  Museum,"  said  Sir  Francis  irreverently. 

Although  Georgie  was  inclined  to  lament  the  advent  of  hei 
visitors,  it  was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  thing  to  receive 
them,  and  to  feel  the  full  force  of  her  position  as  mistress  of 
Clevedon  brought  home  to  her  by  their  presence.  She  did  the 
honours  of  the  old  house  nobly,  escorted  ner  lady  guests  through 
the  rooms  and  galleries,  showing  them  the  various  points  of 
attraction — the  family  pictures,  the  music-room  with  the  new 
concert-grand,  the  billiard-room  with  its  two  vast  tables,  the 
spacious  library,  sustained  in  the  centre  by  three  massive  por- 
phyry columns — a  rooi*'  ■which  had  been  added  by  Sir  Lucas 
Clevedon's  father.  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Harcross  were  the  last  to 
arrive.  Their  luggage  had  come  down  by  an  early  train  with 
the  ruck  of  the  visitors,  three  monster  tninks  that  might  have 
held  an  Indian  outfit,  with  Mrs.  Harcross's  name  and  London 
address  engraved  upon  a  brass  plate  on  each,  and  a  modest 
portmanteau  or  two  belonging  to  Mr.  Harcross.  TulUon  had 
brought  these  and  the  inevitable  travelling-bag,  now  more  gor 
geous  than  of  old,  being  in  fact  a  wedding  present,  sUver-gilt 
tops  to  all  the  jars  and  bottles,  with  Mrs.  Harci*oss's  monagram 
in  pink  coral  on  everything,  from  the  scent-bottles  to  the  hair- 
brushes. The  Harcrosses  themselves  came  by  an  express  that 
brought  them  to  Tunbridge  late  in  the  afternoon ;  so  that  Wes* 
ton  Vallory  had  been  installed  some  time,  and  was  making  him< 
self  agreeable  at  a  five-o'clock  tea  in  the  garden  when  hia  cousin 
and  her  husband  anrivedc 
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Angnsta  insisted  on  going  to  her  friend  at  once  when  she 
heard  that  Lady  Clevedon  was  in  the  garden.  She  was  not  a 
]ierson  whose  toilet  was  ever  disordered  by  travelling,  and  all 
the  puffings  and  tiouncinga  of  her  gray  silk  dress  seemed  as 
fresh  as  when  they  left  the  hands  of  her  milUner.  So,  conscious 
of  her  fitness  to  meet  the  gaze  of  society,  she  begged  to  be 
shown  at  once  to  the  garden,  and  followed  the  butler  across  a 
great  hall  and  along  a  passage  leading  to  the  garden  door,  with 
Hubert  Harcross  in  her  train. 

The  oak-pannelled  passage  wag  just  a  little  dark,  and  a  flood 
of  summer  sunlight  streamed  in  at  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Was  it  this  sudden  burst  of  hght  that  dazed  Mr.  Harcross,  as 
he  stood  in  the  threshhold  of  the  house  for  a  moment,  loolong 
out  at  the  garden  ? 

It  was  the  garden  in  which  Grace  and  he  had  wandered  all 
through  that  thoughtless  summer  afternoon.  How  well  h' 
remembered  it !  The  arches  garlanded  with  roses  and  honey- 
suckle, the  passion-flowers,  the  stone  basin  of  gold  fish,  where 
no  fish  had  been  when  he  last  saw  it,  only  shallow  stagnant 
water  covered  with  duck- weed.  Poor  old  neglected  place! 
They  had  trimmed  and  improved  everything,  of  course,  but  not 
with  an  inexorable  hand.  The  garden  still  belonged  to  the  old 
world,  the  sweet-scented  flowers  still  grew  in  a  wild  profusion ; 
nor  had  the  form  of  beds  or  grassplots  been  altered.  In  the 
midst  of  his  pain,  which  was  of  the  sharpest,  he  felt  glad  to  see 
that  the  place  was  so  httle  changed. 

Lady  Clevedon  was  pouring  out  tea  in  the  very  arbour  where 
Ml.  and  !Mrs.  James  Redmayne  and  Mr.  Wort  had  sipped  ^their 
milk  punch  with  the  old  butler  and  his  wife.  There  were  a  few 
garden  seats  scattered  round  the  bower,  and  on  one  of  these 
Weston  Vallory  was  balancing  himself,  making  himself  agree- 
able after  his  kind.  Sir  Francis  was  absent,  pleasantly  engaged 
in  showing  the  stables  to  his  friend  Captain  Hardwood. 

"  What  a  magnificent  woman ! "  said  Mr.  M'Gall,  the  gentle- 
man who  wrote  for  all  the  reviews,  looking  up  from  a  meditative 
cup  of  tea,  as  Mrs.  Harcross  came  along  the  gravel  path,  her 
glistening  gray  dress  and  dainty  pink  bonnet  resplendent  in  the 
sunshine.  "  Is  that  one  of  your  Kentish  friends.  Lady  Cleve- 
don?" 

"  No,  that  is  my  friend  Mrs.  Harcross." 

"What I  the  wife  of  Harcross  the  barrister?  I've  met  him 
once  or  twice.  0,  here  he  comes  in  the  background,  looking 
rather  fagged.  He's  said  to  work  as  hard  as  any  man  ia 
London." 

Mr.  Harcross  performed  his  share  of  all  the  greetings ;  gave 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  to  Weston,  was  presented  to  General 
Cheviot,  and  so  on.  and  said  all  that  could  have  been  exnected 
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of  him  tmder  the  efrcnmstances.  But  he  looked  wan  and  hag- 
gard in  the  sxmshine,  and  was  glad  to  drop  into  a  chair  hy 
Georgie's  tea-tray  presently,  after  a  Kttle  talk  with  the  General. 

"  You  look  so  tired,  Mr.  Harcross,"  Lady  Clevedon  said  com- 
passionately, thinking  that  her  husband  might  come  to  look  lika 
this  sone  day,  worn  and  weary,  and  with  an  air  of  premature 
age ;  "  I  hope  the  journey  was  not  very  fatiguing." 

"  No.  Augusta  did  not  seem  to  feel  it  at  all ;  but  I  suppose 
I  am  growing  old  and  nervous,  and  that  the  vibration  aftecte 
me  more  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  I  worked  rather  hard  in 
the  season,  and  since  then  I  have  been  yachting  a  little ;  and  I 
daresay  that  sort  of  thing,  with  a  sixty-ton  yacht  on  one's 
mind,  is  not  so  complete  a  rest  as  a  professional  man  requires." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  cried  Georrie ;  "  and  you  have  been  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  yachting.    How  I  envy  you  your  yacht !  " 

"  And  how  I  envy  you " 

"  What,  Mr.  Harcross  ?  What  can  such  a  successful  man 
as  you  are  find  to  envy  in  any  one's  fate  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  things.  Tour  youth,  to  begin  with,  and  the 
freshness  that  belongs  to  it — the  power  to  envy  anybody  any- 
thing. Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  look  round  the  world,  and 
wonder  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  I  should  care  to  have  if 
the  mere  act  of  wishing  would  secure  it  for  me ;  and  the  answer 
is  doubtful." 

"That  means  tiiat  your  life  is  so  fcdl  already.  You  have 
fame,  fortune,  a  charming  wife.  Is  there  anything  more  yon 
cotdd  wish  forP" 

"  Can't  you  imagine  something  P  Children,  for  instance — yon 
remember  what  Wordsworth  says  about  a  child  ?  But  I  don'i 
wish  for  those.  I  don't  feel  myself  the  sort  of  man  who  ought 
to  have  them^' 

He  said  all  this  carlessly  enough,  yet  with  a  certain  earnest- 
ness beneath  that  outward  lightness.  He  had  been  drawn  on 
to  speak  more  unreservedly  than  his  wont  by  something  sympa- 
thetic in  Georgie's  face  and  manner.  "  She  is  the  kind  of  woman 
a  man  might  trust,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  hke  tliat  firm 
mouth  and  rounded  chin,  which  give  such  character  to  the 
sparkling  face.  I  like  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  the  tench  of 
her  hand." 

Mrs.  Harcross  had  become  the  centre  of  a  circle  by  this  time  : 
the  elderly  gray-bearded  General  prostrating  himself  in  the  dust 
before  her,  stricken  down  by  her  beauty ;  while  his  wife  con- 
versed apart  with  the  eldest  Miss  Stalman,  on  the  alarming  ten- 
dencies of  the  English  Church,  undisturbed  by  the  pangs  of 
jealously.  The  stable  clock  struck  seven  while  the  party  were 
still  pleasantly  engaged,  and  the  ladies  moved  off  to  dress  for 
the  eight  o'clock  dinner,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  contaminate 
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the  first  cool  zephyrs  of  evemng  with  the  odour  of  prematva 
cigars  diii-ing  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  they  could  safely 
spare  from  the  labours  of  the  toilet. 

The  first  dinner  at  Clevedon  was  a  success.  Cook  and  house- 
keeper, butler  and  subordinates,  had  nerved  themselves  for  a 
grand  struggle.  Now  or  never  the  new  establishment  was  to 
show  what  it  was  worth. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  Regency  dinners,  Mr.  Moles," 
the  modem  butler  had  said  to  his  ancient  brother,  in  the  expan- 
siveness  of  social  intercourse.  "  What  helegance  or  hartisticaJ 
efi'ect  could  there  have  been  about  a  dinner  in  those  days,  when 
every  blessed  think  was  put  upon  the  table  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  table,  Mr.  Mumby,"  said  the  ancient 
butler,  with  an  offended  air;  "  Sir  Lucas's  platto  was  as  fine  a 
sight  as  you'd  wish  to  lay  your  eyes  on — fourteen  feet  long,  with 
gadroon  edges,  and  ramping  lions  for  supporters  at  all  the 
corners;  and  our  sUver  covers  and  side-dishes  took  three  men  a 
week  to  clean  before  they  come  to  the  state  of  perfection  as  1 
liked  to  see.  As  for  covers  and  side-dishes  nowadays,  with  this 
mean  sneaking  way  of  handing  everythink  round,  you  might  as 
well  be  without  'em,  for  all  the  credit  they  do  you.  I'm  past 
my  time,  I  dessay,  Mr.  Mumby,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,  when  I  see 
the  present  low-lived  way  of  doing  things.  ^Vhy,  one  of  our 
dinners  would  have  made  six  of  yours  in  solid  butcher's  meat; 
and  where  you've  one  side-dish  in  your  menew,  we  had  half-a- 
dozen." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  side-dishes,  Mr.  Moles," 
said  the  modem  domestic ;  "  we  have  nothink  but  hongtraya 
and  hongtraymays." 

The  inaugurative  dinner  wg-s  a  success.  Tristram  Moles  wag 
allowed  to  peep  into  the  dining-room  before  the  banquet,  a  wan 
feel>Ie  figure  amid  all  that  glow  of  colour  and  sparkle  of  glass 
under  the  soft  light  of  waxen  tapers.  Pale  as  a  ghost  revisiting 
the  scenes  of  its  earthly  joys,  he  gazed  upon  the  ghttering  board 
with  a  faint  approving  smile,  and  confessed  that  it  was  nicely 
arranged. 

"  I  never  did  hold  with  flowers  on  a  dinner-table,"  he  said, 
ahaking  his  head  at  the  pyramids  of  rare  hothouse  blossoms, 
find  the  dwarf  forest  of  fern  and  geranium  reflected  in  the 
crystal  plateau ;  "  but  if  you  must  have  'em,  I  allow  you've 
arranged  'em  tastily.  It's  aU  very  pretty,  Mr.  Mumby,  like  a 
young  lady's  counter  at  a  fancy  fair;  but  I'm  an  old  man,  and 
I  shall  go  down  to  my  grave  with  the  opinion  that  your  top  and 
bottom  and  your  six  side-dishes  is  the  best  decoration  for  your 
dinner-table."  Thus,  with  a  deprecating  shrug  and  a  mournful 
Burvey  of  the  frivolous  board,  Mr.  Moles  having  come  like  p 
^adow,  so  departed. 
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The  dinner,  as  well  ag  being  a  snccjess  from  a  gastronomic 
point  of  view — there  was  a  parmesan  souffle  towards  the  end  oi 
the  feast,  which  the  eldest  Miss  Stalman,  who  was  gifted  with  an 
epicurean  taste,  dreamt  of — was  a  social  tnumph.  The  hum  and 
rattle  of  conversation  never  ceased;  there  were  no  awkward 
pauses,  in  which  people  simultaneously  awake  to  the  discovery 
that  no  one  is  talking,  till  the  most  audacious  member  of  tho 
circle  plunges  into  the  gulf  of  silence  with  some  inane  remark, 
which,  being  gratefully  received  by  host  and  hostess,  bridges  the 
dreary  chasm,  and  leads  the  way  to  pastures  new.  To-night  at 
Clevedon  there  were  plenty  of  good  talkers.  General  Cheviot  and 
Colonel  Davenant  helped  and  sustained  each  other,  yet  were 
judiciously  placed  far  enough  apart  to  have  each  his  auditory. 
The  two  Wi&B  Stalmans  were  of  the  agreeable-rattle  species : 
could  talk  croquet  or  theology,  fine  art,  horses  or  botany  with 
equal  facility ;  could  draw  out  tlie  dullest  neighbour  and  entangle 
the  coldest  cavalier  in  the  meshes  of  one  of  those  confidential 
conversations  about  nothing  particular,  which,  seen  from  a  little 
distance,  look  like  flirtation  of  the  deepest  dye. 

In  such  a  party,  if  Mr.  Harcross  had  chosen  to  eat  his  dinner 
in  comparative  silence,  he  might  have  done  so  with  impunity. 
There  were  plenty  of  people  to  talk ;  and  Georgie's  aunt  Mrs. 
Chowder,  whom  he  took  in  to  dinner,  was  not  exacting  so  long 
as  the  ministering  spirits  of  the  banquet  brought  her  the  nicest 
entrees,  and  not  the  ruined  walls  of  the  vol- au- vents,  or  the  lega 
of  the  chickens.  "  I  can't  dine  without  cun-ie,"  she  told  her 
neighbour  confidentially,  "  and  I  can't  dine  without  bitter  beer. 
I  know  it  sounds  dreadful ;  but  I  was  twenty  years  in  India, 
and  use  is  second  nature,  you  know.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
noticed  it,  but  there  was  no  grated  cocoa-nut  in  that  currie.  I 
must  give  Georgina's  cook  poor  dear  Chowder's  recipe;  a  copy 
of  it,  that  is  to  say.  The  original  document  is  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  I  keep  it  among  the  letters  he  wrote  me  when  I 
came  laome  for  my  health." 

While  Mrs.  Chowder  enjoyed  her  dinner,  however,  Mr.  Har- 
cross did  not  abandon  himself  to  silence.  On  the  contrary,  ho 
went  in  for  a  triumph  and  achieved  it,  saying  some  of  his  best 
and  bitterest  things,  to  the  delight  of  an  admiring  circle,  talking 
much  more  than  usual;  not  hanging  back,  and  watching  his 
Of 'portunity  to  flash  in  upon  the  talk  with  speech  as  keen  as  a 
bword-thrust,  after  the  manner  of  some  dinner-table  wits,  but 
making  all  the  talk  at  his  end  of  the  table,  and  sustaining  it 
with  unabated  vigour. 

Weston  Vallory,  who  was  seated  at  Augusta's  left  hand,  waa 
not  slow  to  observe  this  extreme  vivacity. 

"  How  lively  your  husband  is  to-night  1"  he  said  V".  Mrs.  Hni» 
sross ;  "  he  has  almost  a  feverish  air." 
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"  I  suppose  he  wishes  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  ot» 
friends,"  Augusta  answered,  in  her  chillitig  way,  but  with  a  littl» 
suspicious  glance  across  the  table  towards  her  husband  never 
theless.    "  He  is  not  generally  dull  in  society,"  she  added. 

"  0,  dear  no;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  who  seems  created 
to  shine  in  society.  It's  a  pity  that  type  of  man  always  seems 
to  lose  a  little  in  the  domestic  circle." 

Augusta  flashed  one  of  her  sternest  glances  upon  her  cousin ; 
but  he  was  as  much  accustomed  to  the  angry  flash  of  those 
brUhant  hazel  eyes  as  she  was  to  this  kind  of  malicious  insinua- 
tion against  her  husband. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  losing  in  the  domestic 
circle,"  she  said  stiffly ;  "I  never  find  Hubert  at  a  loss  for  con- 
rersation  at  home." 

"  Really  now,"  said  Weston,  with  his  insolent  incredulous  air, 
■  I  shoula  have  thought  that  even  Canning  or  Sydney  Smith 
must  have  been  rather  bad  company  at  home.  A  man  of  that 
kind  wants  such  a  dinner  as  this  to  develop  his  powers.  Though, 
by-the-bye,  there  really  is  no  one  here,  and  that's  why  I  felt 
surprised  by  Harcross's  excessive  vivacity.  I  can't  see  the 
source  of  his  inspiration.  What  can  it  matter  to  him  whether 
those  girls  in  blue  think  him  a  wit  or  a  dullard :  or  that  old 
Indian  General,  or  the  stout  party  in  green  satin — an  aunt  of 
the  house,  I  believe  P  What  kudos  can  he  get  from  amusing  all 
these  nobodies  P  " 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  wish  to  please  my  friends," 
replied  Augusta,  with  dignity.  "  You  cannot  suppose  that  a 
man  in  his  position  must  always  have  a  motive  for  being  agree- 
able.    He  is  not  upon  his  promotion," 

"  'No,  he  is  one  of  those  infernal  lucky  fellows  who  have  only 
to  open  their  mouths  for  manna  to  fall  into  them." 

"  He  has  worked  harder  than  most  men,  and  has  more  talent 
than  most  men,  Weston.  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  luck  in 
the  case." 

"  Don't  youP  Was  there  no  luck  in  marrying  you  P  What 
is  there  to  distinguished  him  from  the  ruck  of  mankind,  that 
should  entitle  him  to  such  a  prize  as  he  secured  when  he  won 
you  ?  How  provokingly  devoted  you  are  to  the  fellow, 
Augusta !  *' 

"  Weston,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  talk  in  that  style." 

"  0,  come  now,  Augusta ;  I'm  sure  I  behave  myself  remark- 
ably well,  but  a  man  can't  always  be  dumb.  It  provokes  me 
;iast  endurance  sometimes  to  see  you  so  fond  of  him." 

"  Indeed !  I  had  supposed  myself  amongst  the  coldest  of 
wives." 

"  Cold !  Why,  you  blaze  up  like  a  volcano  if  one  says  a  word 
ruj^aiaei  yonder  demigod  1    He  cannot  do  wrong  in  your  sighik 
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Wty,  I  verily  believe  that  if  any  awkward  episode  of  his  past 
life  were  to  come  to  light,  you'd  accept  the  revelation  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  go  on  adoring  him ! " 

"  I  reaUy  wish  you  would  not  use  such  absurd  words,  "Weston 
— '  demigod '  and  '  adoration '  1  Of  course  I  am  attached  to  my 
husband.  Our  marriage  was  one  of  inclination,  as  you  know, 
and  Hubert's  conduct  from  first  to  last  has  been  most  conscien- 
tious and  disinterested.  With  regard  to  his  past  life,  I  doubt 
•if  I  have  the  slightest  right  to  question  that,  although  I  should 
be  naturally  grieved  to  discover  that  he  had  ever  been  anything 
less  than  I  beUeve  him  to  be,  a  man  of  high  moral  character." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Augusta,  you  are  a  model  wife.  But  sup- 
pose now,  during  your  engageme»t  to  him,  at  the  very  time, 
when  you  were  keeping  company,  as  the  maid-servants  say, 
there  had  been  any  httle  episode — a  rustic  flirtation,  for  instance, 
which  developed  into  something  of  a  more  serious  character — • 
how  then  P  " 

This  time  Mrs.  Harcross  grew  suddenly  pale  even  to  the  very 

"  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again,  Weston,"  she  said,  without 
raising  her  voice  in  the  least  degree,  "  unless  you  immediately 
apologise  for  that  shameful  insinuation." 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  I  was  only  putting  a  case.  I  will  beg 
your  pardon  a  thousand  times  over,  if  you  hke.  I  had  no  idea 
of  offending  you." 

"  You  always  offend  me  when  you  talk  of  my  husband.  I 
request  that  for  the  future  you  will  abstain  from  speaking  of  him." 

"  I  expunge  his  name  from  my  vocabulary.  From  this  moment 
he  shall  be  as  sacred  in  my  eyes  as  the  Llama  of  Thibet,  or 
those  nameless  goddesses  whom  the  Greeks  worshipped  in  fear 
and  trembling.  I  could  endui'e  anything  rather  than  your  anger, 
Augusta." 

"Then  pray  do  not  provoke  it  by  any  more  silly  speechea 
about  Hubert.  Lady  Clevedon  is  rising ;  will  you  give  me  my 
fan,  please  ?     I  dropped  it  just  now.     Thanks." 

Her  colour  had  come  back  by  this  time.  That  insinuation  of 
Weston's  was  of  course,  Hke  all  the  rest  of  his  malicious  speeches, 
the  meaningless  emanation  of  a  jealous  soul.  She  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  idea  that  this  cousin  of  hers  should  be  thua 
bitter  upon  the  subject  of  her  marriage.  She  knew  what  a 
crushing  disappointment  that  marriage  had  been  to  him,  and 
■was  hardly  inclined  to  be  angry  with  him  for  being  still  devoted 
to  her,  heart  and  soul ;  still  jealous  of  the  winner.  Where  else, 
indeed,  could  she  have  found  such  faithful  service,  such  unflag- 
ging zeal  ? 

"  Pool-  Weston,"  she  used  to  say  to  her  confidantes,  "  he  would 
i(0  tliroueh  fire  and  water  for  ma." 
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And  through  fire  and  water  Weston  Vallory  was  quite  pa©- 
pared  to  go,  with  one  end  and  aim  held  steadily  in  view. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 


"on  PliEASTJRE  BENT." 


Summer  skies  and  summer  woods,  quaint  old  gardens  brimming 
over  with  roses,  a  fair  supply  of  carriages  and  horses,  a  good 
cook,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  youthful  spirits,  combined 
to  make  the  Uttle  gathering  at  Clevedon  a  very  pleasant  busi- 
ness. There  were  plenty  of  show-places  and  a  sprinkling  of 
interesting  ruins  rn  that  fair  garden  of  England ;  and  Lady 
Clevedon's  visitors  were  rarely  at  home  for  luncheon,  but  were 
to  be  found  at  that  social  hour  either  picknicking  on  the  smooth 
turf  in  the  chancel  of  a  dilapidated  abbey,  or  roughing  it  in  the 
sanded  best  parlour  of  some  rustic  inn,  or  camping  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  with  a  Turneresque  landscape  spreading  wide 
beneath,  and  melting  into  the  blue  sky  beyond  an  opposite  range 
of  wooded  hills  twenty  miles  away. 

Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  horses,  and  such  job-horses  as  were  to 
be  hired  in  the  village  of  Kingsbury,  had  rather  a  hard  time  of 
it  during  these  festivities,  and  may  reasonably  have  wished 
themselves  in  any  other  state  of  life.  Little  rest  had  they  in 
the  gloomy,  substantial  old  stables,  in  the  spacious  quadrangle, 
where  pear-trees  and  yellow  jasmine  climbed  over  the  dark  red- 
brick walls,  and  a  great  clock  clanged  the  hours,  half-hours,  and 
quarters,  with  a  dissonant  clang  that  outraged  the  summer 
quiet.  As  soon  as  the  cheery,  lounging  breakfast  was  over,  the 
morning  papers  read,  and  perhaps  a  stray  game  of  billiards 
indulged  in,  while  the  ladies  were'dressing  for  the  day's  excur- 
sion, preparations  for  the  start  began  on  the  broad  gravel  drive 
in  front  of  the  porch.  Matrons  were  duly  stowed  into  landau 
and  barouche ;  maidens  came  tripping  down  the  stone  steps  is 
riding-gear,  with  chimney-pot  hats  perched  coquettishly  on  won* 
derful  structures  of  puffed  and  plaited  hair;  adventurous  spirits 
eager  to  drive  doubtful  horses  in  tittuppy  dog-carts,  paused  for 
the  signal  for  departure;  dogs  barked,  footmen  and  grooms  ran 
too  and  fro,  carrying  shawls  and  sun  umbrellas;  ponderous 
baskets  of  comestibles  were  hung  on  to  the  heavier  carriages ; 
and  at  last,  Georgie  having  mounted  a  mail-phaeton  with  her 
husband,  in  defiance  of  etiquette,  the  gay  procession  made 
merrily  off  £t  a  dashing  pace  down  the  long  avenue,  whoso 
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glories,  have  been  somewliat  thinned  by  Sir  Lucub,  but  which  if 
Btill  a  noble  alley. 

"1  will  drive  with  you,  Frankie,"  says  the  young  wife,  nest- 
ling under  her  husband's  elbow.  "  What  a  tall  creature  you  are 
up  there !  I  would  sooner  stay  at  home  at  once  than  sit  and 
prose  in  that  stuffy  landau,  whUe  you  rattled  on  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  us,  smoking  and  ha-ha-ha-ing  with  some  horrid  man , 
How  is  it  men  are  always  lau^ghing  when  they  are  together  P 
and  what  in  goodness'  name  do  they  find  to  laugh  at  P  They 
must  be  either  very  witty  or  very  idiotic." 

"  Not  much  of  the  first,  I'm  afraid,  Georgie.  Your  wit  never 
laughs,  and  doesn't  often  make  other  people  laugh.  His  true 
province  is  to  set  them  thinking.  Of  course  I  like  to  have  you 
with  me,  Miss  Cnisoe  "  (this  was  a  pet  name,  founded  on  his  first 
remembrance  of  her),  "but  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  ba 
doing  company  with  Mrs.  Cheviot  and  Mrs.  Harcross  in  the 
landau  P  " 

"They're  very  comfortable  without  me,  Frankie,"  Georgina 
answers  in  a  wheedling  tone,  getting  a  little  closer  to  the  driver's 
elbow.  "  Augusta  can  get  on  with  any  one,  in  her  grand  way, 
and  there's  auntie  too  ;  and  they  know  we  haven't  been  married 
long,  dear,  and  perhaps  they'll  thinJc  it  natural  we  should  likf 
to  be  together." 

"  And  of  course  by  and  by,  when  we've  been  married  a  Httle 
longer,  we  shall  wish  to  be  as  far  apart  as  possible,"  replies  Sir 
Franois,  laughing ;  and  away  they  go  along  the  bright  Kentish 
roads,  where  every  hedgerow  frames  a  new  picture  of  sweet 
pastoral  beauty,  where  every  fresh  turn  of  the  road  reveals  a 
panorama  that  seems  fairer  than  the  last, — away  they  go  by 
liUl  and  valley,  by  woods  and  fields,  as  happy  aa  the  skylark 
carolhng  in  the  blue  vault  above  them. 

In  all  these  agreeable  excursions  Mr.  Harcross  followed  in  his 
wife'?  train.  He  was  nef^r  sulky  or  objective,  never  languished 
to  slay  behind  to  play  billiards  or  read  novels  in  the  dim 
Old  hbrary,  or  smoke  perpetual  cigars  among  the  roses, — he 
was  only  supremely  indifferent.  The  smaU  world  of  CleTedon 
considered  him  a  model  husband.  He  was  always  polite  and 
attentive  to  his  v/ife  when  occasion  called  for  politeness  on  his 
part,  brought  her  shawls  and  parasols,  handed  her  in  and  out 
of  carriages,  but  all  without  any  ill-advised  empressement  which 
might  have  reminded  people  that  he  had  married  a  fortune. 
By  fits  and  starts  he  chose  to  be  brilliant,  but  at  other  times 
reas  the  most  silent  of  the  party.  People  accepted  the  taciturn 
humour  as  natural  in  a  professional  man  of  his  standing. 

"  That  fellow  Harcross  does  no  end  of  hard  thinking,  Joe,"  on« 
of  the  young  men  of  the  party  observed  to  his  compeer ;  "  can't 
maJ^x:;  cut  how  be  docj  it      Did  you  ever  try  to  thiLi.  Jcx^y  P  " 
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"Yes,  once,**  answered  Joseph  gravely:  •*!  tried  to  make  a 
a  safe  book  for  the  Derby,  and  did  a  lot  of  thinking  over  it;  but 
the  figures  wouldn't  come  right,  and  yet  they  ought.  No^, 
iook  here,  Treby ;  if  you  lay  a  hundred  to  ten  against  eleven 
horses,  only  one  of  the  eleven  can  win,  you  know,  and  you  can't 
lose  anythmg.  If  none  of  'em  win,  you  make  a  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  That's  the  secret  of  the  colossal  fortunes  made  by 
omnibus  cads,  and  that  sort  of  people." 

"Don't  seem  to  see  it,"  rephed  Treby;  "I'd  rather  back 
the  favourite  for  a  place.  It  isn't  sucn.  a  strain  on  one'a 
intellect." 

Did  Mr.  Harcross  enjoy  life  amidst  that  merry  party,  with  all 
the  verdure  and  freshness  of  English  landscape  about  and 
around  him,  with  youpg  voices  ringing  in  his  ear,  and  young 
faces  smiling  on  him  P  Well,  no ;  he  rather  suffered  these 
pleasures  as  something  that  must  be  got  through  and  endured 
somehow.  Half  the  time  his  mind  was  away  in  dusty  law 
courts,  or  in  the  Lords  committee-room.  He  could  not  enjoy 
the  present  moment  as  these  people  did.  That  breathless  race 
which  he  had  run  for  fortune  had  incapacitated  him  for  holiday- 
making.  It  seemed  such  a  foolish  waste  of  time,  this  dawdling 
among  broken  arches,  and  champagne-drinking  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  day,  the  trivial  jokes,  the  flirtation,  and  meandei-ing. 
While  the  rest  were  beguiled  by  such  pettiness,  he  strolled 
thoughtfully  over  the  gravestones  of  mitred  abbots,  weighing 
his  own  Ufe,  pondering  upon  what  he  had  won  and  what  he  had 
missed.  The  ruined  abbey,  whose  aisle  he  paced,  was  somewhat 
suggestive  of  such  contemplation ;  for  it  belonged  to  a  law-lord, 
whose  mansion  stood  a  little  way  off,  within  sight  of  those  ivy« 
covered  buttresses. 

"  The  monks  who  buUt  and  maintained  this  place  seem  a 
grander  race  than  our  law-lords,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  for  they 
have  left  a  finer  monument  to  mark  their  existence  than  Thur- 
low  or  Brougham.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  architecture 
if  a  man  wants  to  be  remembered  when  he  is  dust ;  and  that 
was  a  pardonable  weakness  of  the  Pharaohs  which  made  them 
go  in  for  incalculable  bricks  and  mortar." 

There  were  times,  however,  when  Mr.  Harcross  was  more  so- 
cially inclined,  and  would  even  condescend  to  flirt  a  little,  in  a 
half-cynical  way,  with  the  prettiest  Miss  Stalman,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  adore  him,  and  in  httle  gushes  of  confidence  to  her 
sister  deplored  the  fact  of  his  marriage.  In  spite  of  his  habit  of 
retiring  within  himself  occasionally,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  rest,  he  was  eminently  popular.  First  and  fore* 
most,  because  ho  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  profession,  and 
people  liked  to  be  on  siach  intimate  terms  with  so  distinguished 
ft  perBon ;  and  secondly,  because  he  talked  well  when  he  did 
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choose  to  talk,  and  had  the  gift  of  at  least  seeming  to  knovt 
everything  under  the  sun. 

"  You  are  so  dreadfully  clever,  Mr.  Harcross,"  said  the  pretty 
Miss  Stalman,  with  a  reverential  look,  after  he  had  told  her  some 
legends  of  the  monks  who  had  tossed  their  censers  and  sung 
their  masses  under  the  vaulted  roof  that  once  had  spanned  those 
lofty  walls.  "  I  think  you  must  have  read  every  book  that  was 
ever  printed." 

"  Not  quite.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  I  have  read  as  many  books  ae 
you  have.  I  am  told  that  some  young  ladies  devour  a  threo* 
vohime  novel  in  a  day,  and  that,  knocking  off  Sundays  and  an 
occasional  saint's  day,  would  make  nine  hundred  volumes  a  year. 
Allow  them  seven  years  of  novel  reading,  and  there  you  have 
B\x  thousand  three  hundred  volumes.  I  don't  believe  I've  read 
BO  many  as  that.  But  I  thought,  as  we  were  to  lunch  in  the 
cloisters,  every  one  would  be  eager  to  know  something  about  the 
abbey ;  so  I  looked  it  up  in  the  history  of  Kent  while  you  ladien 
were  dressing." 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  be  with  some  one  who  knows  all  about  gothic 
architecture,"  murmured  Miss  Stalman,  with  a  faint  sigh.  "  My 
sympathies  are  with  everything  mediasval." 

Several  people  at  Clevedon  had  observed  the  likeness  between 
Mr.  Harcross  and  his  host.  They  might  have  been  brothers  or 
first-cousins,  people  said,  and  were  more  hke  each  other  than 
many  men  so  related.  Hubert  Harcross's  type  of  face  was  to 
be  seen  in  ever  so  many  of  the  Clevedon  portraits,  as  Weston 
Vallory,  the  all-seeing,  pointed  out  one  wet  morning  when  the 
yisitors  were  confined  to  the  house,  and  tramped  the  galleries 
Testlessly  in  their  search  for  amusement. 

"  It's  really  a  singular  fact,  that  likeness,"  he  said ;  "  espe- 
cially as  my  friend  Harcross's  face  is  by  no  means  a  common 
one.  There's  that  slight  projection  of  the  under  lip,  for  instance, 
which  gives  what  some  people  call  a  cynical  expression  to  the 
mouth — that's  a  regular  Clevedon  mark.  You  see  it  in  the  chief- 
justice  yonder,  with  the  K&milies  wig,  and  in  the  old  colonel  of 
dragoons  over  there.  Very  curious,  these  accidental  resem- 
blances." 

There  was  a  fall-length  portrait  of  Sir  Lucas  in  the  drawing- 
room,  by  Lawrence — rather  an  effeminate  figure,  in  the  famous 
Regency  swallow-tail  coat  and  high  stock — and  in  this  picture 
also  the  likeness  between  the  Clevedons  and  Mr.  Harcross  was 
obvious.  All  that  made  the  strength  of  Hubert's  face  was 
wanting  in  the  spendthrift's  thoughtless  countenance ;  but  the 
tikeness  wap  not  the  less  palpable. 

"  Yon  are  like  what  my  father  would  have  been  if  he  had  ever 
learned  to  think,"  sard  Sii  Francis ;  "  but  he  never  did.  Even 
mi-ifortune  could  not  teach  him  that  lesson.  He  only  acquired 
the  art  of  erumbling." 
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"  Te  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,"  said  Mr.  Harcroea 
Kententiously.  "Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thornq,  or  figs  of 
thistles?" 

Sir  Francis  looked  at  liim  wonderingly  for  a  moment,  but 
said  nothing;  whereupon  somebody  began  to  criticise  the  fash- 
ionable attire  of  the  year  '20,  and  the  conversation  drifted  into 
another  channel. 


CHAPTEE   XXXIII. 

••/JfD   ONE   WITU    YOU   I   COULD   NOT   BE.** 

Mr.  Harcross  was  alone  in  the  picture  gallery  that  rainy 
August  afternoon.  There  was  a  grand  billiard  match  going  on 
downstairs,  a  fight  for  the  championship  of  Clevedon,  between 
Captain  Hardwood  and  Mr.  M'Gall,  the  Scottish  reviewer,  and 
all  the  youth  and  sprightliness  of  Clevedon,  made  sprightlier  by 
a  luncheon  which  had  been  prolonged  to  double  its  usual 
length  on  account  of  the  dismal  weather,  was  assembled  to 
witness  the  struggle.  Mr.  Harcross  could  hear  the  babble  and 
laughter  as  he  paced  the  long  gallery,  from  whose  panelled  wall 
departed  Clevedons  seemed  to  scowl  upon  him  in  the  doubtful 
light.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  the  day  improving  after 
luncheon,  and  barometers  had  been  tapped  inquiringly  by  dainty 
knuckles ;  but  the  dense  gray  sky  had  gi-own  grayer  and  more 
leaden,  and  the  steady  rain  of  the  morning  had  only  become  a 
little  heavier  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  more  wind  now  than 
there  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  a  stormy  gust  drove  the  rain 
against  the  windows  every  now  and  then,  and  the  ancient  sashea 
rattled  like  the  ports  of  a  ship  at  sea.  The  long  picture  gallery, 
cheerful  enough  on  a  sunny  day,  when  the  landscape  outside  the 
windows  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  looked  somewhat  blank  and 
dismal  this  afternoon.  There  was  a  wide  fireplace  Rt  each  end 
of  the  room,  with  spindle-legged  silver  tongs  and  shovel  chained 
to  the  wall  of  the  chimneypiece :  the  stately  apartment  would 
have  been  all  the  better  even  on  this  August  day  for  a  couple  of 
blazing  fires.  Mr.  Harcross  shivered  once  or  twice  during  his 
monotonous  promenade,  but  though  there  were  plenty  of  cheer- 
ful roums  in  the  house,  he  chose  to  occupy  this.  He  had  borne 
the  morning  well  enough — had  played  chess  with  Mrs.  Cheviot, 
had  flirted  with  the  pretty  ISliss  Stalman,  had  found  some  rare 
old  volumes  in  the  hbrary,  and  produced  and  esplained  them  for 
the  edification  of  the  elder  and  more  intellectual  Miss  Stalman; 
Ual  ilouL'  uU  tliut  a  lu-an   could  do,  ^7eather- bound  in  another 
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man's  country-house,  to  maintain  his  popularity.  But  the 
afternoon  had  found  him  exhausted.  His  professional  career 
had  not  adapted  him  for  the  endurance  of  ten  hours'  labour  in 
this  line.  He  required  to  be  sustained  by  some  keener  interest 
than  was  to  be  found  in  this  trifling  kind  of  existence.  He 
could  find  perpetual  mental  refreshment  in  his  briefs,  dull  and 
commonplace  as  they  might  seem  to  an  outsider.  There  was 
always  some  interesting  technicality,  some  legal  knot  to  be  un- 
tied by  his  dexterous  hand,  some  subtle  pitfall  to  be  planned  for 
the  opposite  side.  But  in  this  company-life,  this  little  colony  of 
guests  thrown  together  at  random,  like  shipwrecked  strangers 
on  a  desert  island,  pretending  to  be  congenial  and  perpetually 
amused,  he  could  find  neither  interest  nor  delight. 

He  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  dreary  way,  letting  his  idle 
thoughts  wander  where  they  would,  when  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery  opened  and  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress. 
I'erhaps  no  one  else  of  his  acquaintance  ever  wore  such  rich  silk 
cr  such  long  trains  as  Augusta,  or  it  may  have  been  a  mere 
fan(.'y  on  his  part;  but  he  always  imagined  that  her  garments 
had  a  peculiar  rustle,  and  he  looked  up  now,  startled  by  the 
familiar  sound,  to  find  that  he  had  not  been  deceived.  It  was 
his  wife  who  had  opened  the  door. 

She  oame  towards  him  slowly,  with  a  rigid  look  in  her  faco, 
that  hardly  promised  a  pleasant  encounter. 

"  The  idea  of  your  being  here,  Hubert,  all  by  yourself !  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  here,  Augusta,  and  by  myself,  for 
omce  in  a  way  ?  Have  I  not  been  living  in  public  long  enough 
to  satisfy  even  your  views  of  one's  duty  to  society  ?  I'm  rather 
glad  to  stretch  my  legs  here,  and  think  my  own  thoughts  and 
do  a  little  yawning.  If  you  knew  how  often  I've  languished  for 
a  comfortable  yawn  lately !  " 

"  What  nonsense,  Hubert ! "  Mrs.  Harcross  exclaimed,  with 
vexation.  "  I've  been  looking  for  you  aU  over  the  house.  Every 
one  else  is  in  the  billiard-room." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  missed." 

"  0,  yes,  you  are.  Your  friend  the  youngest  Miss  Stalman 
has  been  inquiring  about  you — '  Mr.  Harcross  would  be  able  to 
decide  that ; '  '  Mr.  Harcross  would  be  so  interested  in  this ;  ' 
and  so  on.  How  I  detest  girls  who  are  always  going  on  about 
married  men^  " 

"  Has  the  youngest  Miss  Stalman  that  infirmity  ?  Perhapa 
it  has  arisen  from  a  dearth  of  single  men  ;  they  do  seem  rather 
a  scarce  commodity.  However,  Miss  Stalman  can  exist  very 
well  without  me  for  an  afternoon  or  so.  I  hope  you  haven't 
been  dull,  Augusta." 

"  I  have  not  been  particularly  gay.  I  don't  care  about  billiards, 
as  you  Jmow ;  imd  I  have  lookea  through  all  the  books  in  the  last 
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box  from  London,  and  there  is  really  nothing  in  them ;  and  thew 
seems  no  chance  of  our  getting  a  drive  before  dinner." 

"  Not  unless  you  defy  the  elements,  my  dear.  Suppose  yon 
Btop  and  have  a  walk  with  me — this  is  a  capital  room  for  an  in- 
door constitutional ;  and  we  so  seldom  have  any  opportunity  for 
confidential  talk  nowadays.  Don't  you  think  this  kind  of  visiting 
is  something  Uke  living  under  a  glass  case  P" 

"  I  do  not  find  that  we  ever  have  mnch  to  say  to  each  othei' 
when  opportunity  does  favour  us,"  Mrs.  Harcross  rephed  stiffly. 
"  You  appear  to  be  much  more  eloquent  in  the  society  of  Misa 
Lucy  Stalman." 

"  Miss  Stalman  is  not  my  wife,"  replied  Mr.  Harcross,  with  a 
careless  shrug.  "I  am  not  obliged  to  be  in  earnest  when  I  talk 
to  her ;  I  am  only  doing  company.  Besides,  that  kind  of  balder- 
dash is  my  trade,  and  I  may  as  well  keep  my  hand  in ;  it  is  the 
sort  of  stuff  with  which  I  beguile  my  adversaries  and  amuse  my 
colleagues  at  Westminster.  Come,  Augusta,"  he  said,  seeing  nc 
sign  of  brightening  in  his  wife's  moody  countenance,  "  you  are 
not  going  to  be  jealous  of  Lucy  Stalman,  far  excmple.  I  thought 
that  kind  of  thing  was  quite  out  of  your  line." 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  it  out  of  my  line  to  care  for  you,  or 
to  feel  your  coldness,"  she  answered  bitterly. 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  how  unreasonable  this  is  I"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Harcross,  taken  somewhat  by  surprise  at  this  unwonted  display 
of  feehng.  "  Can  you  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  has  been 
any  gratification  to  me  to  talk  to  that  young  woman,  or  that  I 
take  the  faint«et  interest  in  her  P  I  was  obliged  to  do  something 
— to  put  on  a  kind  of  spurious  gaiety — to  contribute  my  quota 
to  the  general  clatter." 

They  had  not  begun  their  promenade,  but  were  standing  in  tha 
middle  of  the  gallery,  near  a  carved-oak  buffet,  on  which  there 
was  a  dusty  collection  of  oriental  china,  cracked  saucers,  and 
Canton  cups,  which  had  been  considered  priceless  gems  of  art  in 
their  day.  Mr.  Harcross  stood  idly  fingering  the  fragile  teacups, 
changing  their  positions  as  if  he  had  been  playing  a  game  of 
thimble-rig  with  them.  Mrs.  Harcross  walked  away  to  one  of 
the  windows  with  a  little  imisatient  sigh,  and  stood  looking  out 
at  the  dim  rain-blotted  landscape. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  said  presently,  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 
"  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  could  be  jealous  of  such  a  frivolous 

chit  as  Lucy  Stalman.     It  is  not  that,  Hubert ;  it  is  only " 

She  broke  down  suddenly  with  a  choking  sound  that  was  like  a 
stifled  sob. 

"  Only  what,  my  dear  P  "  Mr.  Harcross  asked,  tearing  himself 
away  from  the  teacups  and  going  over  to  her.  Her  face  was 
turned  so  resolutely  towards  the  window  that  he  could  not  see  it 
without  a  greater  effort  than  it  was  natural  for  him  to  mak9 ;  h.9 
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oouM  only  lay  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  and  repeat  hiy 
question  in  a  somewhat  graver  tone. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  choking  sonnd  was  not  repeated. 
Mrs.  Harcross  stood  steady  as  a  rock. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Augusta  P  What  is  amiss 
between  us  P  " 

"  What  is  amiss  between  us  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Do  you  need 
to  be  told  that  ?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  dullest 
comprehension  what  is  amiss  between  us  ?  A  trifle.  Only  that 
you  have  never  loved  me," 

"  Who  has  been  putting  this  stuff  into  your  head,  Augusta  ?  " 

"  My  own  reason.  The  knowledge  begau  to  dawn  upon  me  a 
long  time  ago,  even  in  London,  where  our  lives  were  so  busy, 
fcnd  we  were  hardly  ever  alone.  It  has  become  a  Uttle  clearer  to 
me,  perhaps,  in  this  house,  where  we  have  been  thrown  more  to- 
gether, and  where  I  have  had  time  to  observe  other  married 
couples,  and  to  see  the  difference  between  their  union  and  ours." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Clevedon,  who  are 
only  just  out  of  their  honeymoon,  and  are  in  the  gushing  stage. 
Unfortunately,  you  see,  I  cannot  gush.  If  you  expect  that  kind 
of  thing  from  me,  you  will  always  have  ground  for  complaint. 
In  the  first  place,  1  am,  I  daresay,  ten  years  older  than  Frank 
Clevedon ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  built  of  a  harder  kind 
of  wood.  I  don't  break  out  into  leaf  and  blossom  as  that  sort 
of  man  does." 

"  I  don't  exact  anything,  Hubert,"  his  wife  answered  gloomily. 
"  I  have  only  made  a  discovery.  It  is  one  that  I  have  made  by 
degrees  ;  but  I  think  it  has  come  fully  home  to  me  in  this  house." 

If  she  had  hoped  to  wring  protestations  of  affection  from  him 
by  this  upbraiding,  if  she  had  thought  to  extort  some  tender 
avowal  by  this  complaint,  she  must  needs  have  been  sorely  dis- 
appointed by  the  calm  business-like  tone  of  his  reply. 

"  My  dear  Augusta,"  he  began,  with  a  manner  that  was  at  once 
kindly  and  serious,  "  I  am  the  last  man  upon  earth  to  argue  such 
a  point  as  this ;  indeed,  it  is  not  one  that  will  admit  of  argument. 
Call  domestic  love  into  question,  and  it  ceases  to  be.  It  is  too 
delicate  a  blossom  to  bear  rough  handling.  God  knows  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty,  have  never  knowingly  thwarted  a  wish  of 
yours,  however  trivial.  So  far  from  wishing  to  loosen,  the  tie 
that  binds  us,  I  would  gladly  have  it  made  closer.  I  wish  we 
had  children,  my  dear,  and  that  our  fine  house  was  more  hke 
home.  I  wish  society  claimed  rather  less  of  your  attention,  and 
that  yon  could  sympathize  more  warmly  with  my  pursuits  and 
aspirations,  small  as  they  may  be.  Come,  Augusta,  let  us  leave 
matrimonial  bickerings  to  siUier  people  than  you  and  I.  I  told 
you  this  was  an  unlucky  house  for  me  to  come  to ;  do  not  makd 
pae  too  true  a  prophets" 
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"An  tinlucliy  house  for  you  to  come  to!"  eclioed  Aap'.tsta. 
turning  to  him  with  a  sudden  suspicion  in  her  face.  "  No;  you 
flid  not  say  tliat.  Tou  were  only  unwilling  to  come.  What  dc 
you  moau  by  this  being  an  unlucky  house  P  " 

"  Does  it  not  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  prove  so,  when  you  begin  a 
kind  of  upbraiding  which  I  never  heard  from  you  before  ?  " 

"Tou  are  always  talking  in  enigmas,  Hubert,  and  I  nevui 
kneM-  any  one  from  whom  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  a  straight 
answer.     I  want  to  know  why  you  call  this  house  unlucky. 

"Are  you  very  anxious  for  an  answer  P"  he  inquired,  with  a 
provoking  coolness. 

They  were  standing  face  to  face  by  this  time.  He  had  not 
often  seen  his  wife  so  much  in  earnest.  He  smiled  at  her  eager- 
ness with  a  somewhat  wintry  smile. 

"  I  am  very  anxious." 

"  Then  I  will  answer  you  in  five  words — Because  it  is  not  mine." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments  in  utter  silence,  as 
if  petrified  by  surprise. 

"  Because  it  is  not  yours,  Hubert !"  she  repeated.  "  Tou  call 
this  house  unlucky  because  it  is  not  yours !  Do  you  wish  me  to 
suppose  that  you  are  capable  of  so  paltry  a  sentiment  as  envy ; 
that  you  actually  envy  Sir  Francis  the  possession  of  Clevedon  P  " 

"  Hardly  that.  Frank  Clevedon  is  a  good  fellow  enough,  and 
I  harbour  no  grudge  against  hvm.  In  point  of  fact,  I  rather  like 
him.  Tet  were  I  disposed  to  be  bitter,  this  place  is  very  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  bitterness.  I  am  only  human,  Augusta ;  status 
is  the  prize  I  have  worked  for,  and  you  know  how  hard  I  have 
worked,  and  how  little  of  what  people  call  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  I  have  tasted.  A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters :  my  master 
has  been  Success,  and  I  have  served  him  Wfell.  Tet  1  think  I 
would  rather  have  the  position  that  a  good  old  name,  supported 
by  such  an  estate  as  this,  gives  a  man  than  the  best  place  I  am 
ever  likely  to  win  at  the  Bar." 

"Tliat  is  quite  possible,"  replied  Augusta,  rather  contemp- 
tuously. "I  might  like  very  well  to  be  a  duchess;  but  if  ray 
most  intimate  friend  happened  to  be  one,  I  should  not  envy  her 
her  strawberry  leaves." 

"  The  cases  are  not  parallel,  my  dear.  There  maybe  peculiar  rea- 
sons why  I  should  feel  some  touch  of  bitterness  about  Clevedon," 

"  Peculiar  reasons !  What  reasons  for  bitterness  can  you 
possibly  have  in  relation  to  a  place  that  you  never  saw  till  ten 
days  ago?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  had  not  seen  it  before  P  " 

"  Because  you  did  not  say  so." 

"  I  might  not  care  about  talking  of  the  place.  Tou  knov? 
that  I  did  not  like  coming  to  it — that  you  brougl  t  me  how 
against  my  will" 
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"I  i)Oj;in  to  thinli  Weston  was  ris^lit,  and  that  :?omc!  associa- 
tion with  your  stay  at  Brierwood  Farm  made  this  visit  painful 
to  you!" 

The  dark  stem  face  flushed,  and  then  paled.  In  spite  of  the 
mastery  which  !Mr.  Harcross  had  acquired  over  his  emotions, 
there  were  some  home  thrusts  that  made  their  mark. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  stay  at  Brierwood,"  he  said,  re» 
covering  himself  promptly.  "  I  had  seen  Clevedon  before  I 
saw  Brierwood." 

"  How  singularly  uncommunicative  you  were  upon  the  sub- 
ject, then  !  "  said  Augusta  in  an  ofiended  tone.  Never  had  she 
felt  so  angry  with  him ;  no,  not  even  on  the  night  of  their  first 
quarrel.  It  was  a  smouldering  fixe,  which  perhaps  had  been 
kindled  then,  and  had  been  fanned  into  flame  by  Weston's  in- 
sinuations. 

"  I  tell  you  again  it  is  not  a  subject  I  care  about  discussing. 
By  the  way,  you  mentioned  Weston  Vallory  just  now,  in  a 
manner  which  leads  me  to  conclude  that  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  this  afternoon's  unexpected  outbreak.  Now,  I  am  not  given 
to  threatening,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  any  interference 
of  that  kind,  and  from  that  quarter,  is  just  the  likeliest  influence 
in  the  world  to  make  a  life-long  breach  between  us.  I  know  Mr. 
Weston  Yallory  by  heart,  and — tolerate  him.  But  let  me  once 
see  his  finger  in  my  domestic  affairs,  and  it  will  be  war  to  the 
knife  between  us.  You  would  have  to  make  your  election  be- 
tween  your  husband  and  your  cousin.  It's  hardly  worth  while 
prolonging  a  conversation  that  seems  destined  to  be  unpleasant," 
he  added  after  a  brief  pause.  "  I'll  go  down  to  the  biUiard-room 
and  see  how  the  match  is  getting  on." 

He  walked  towards  the  door,  but  Augusta  stopped  him. 

"  You  shall  not  leave  me  like  that,  Hubert,"  her  voice  tremu- 
lous, her  breast  heaving  with  suppressed  passion.  "  What  do 
I  care  for  Weston  Vallory  ?  He  is  my  first  cousin,  and  he  is 
useful  and  obliging ;  but  you  know  that  I  do  little  more  than — 
tolerate  him.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  off"  in  this  way.  I 
am  determined  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  your  dislike  to  this  house. 
I  don't  think  I  have  a  jealous  nature,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
eecret  between  you  and  me  is  something  more  than  I  can  bear. 
There  is  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery,  Hubert." 

"  What  if  I  admit  the  fact  ?  "  said  Mr.  Harcross  coolly. 

"There  is  a  woman  concerned  in  your  secret,  then!"  cried 
Augusta  breathlessly. 

"  Yes.  My  secret,  as  you  call  it,  concerns  a  woman  who  died 
thirty  years  ago,  and  that  woman  was  my  mother." 

"Your  mother  1" 

"Yes,  Augusta.  You  have  goaded  me  into  this  confession, 
es  you  surprised  me  mto  a  former  one.     Heaven  knows  whethw 
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it  is  best  for  both  of  ns  that  I  should  be  thus  candid;  whethtfl 
we  shall  seem  any  nearer  to  each  other  when  you  know  all  that 
makes  the  brief  and  bitter  story  of  my  life ;  but  since  you  mak« 
this  business  into  a  gi-ievance,  and  seem  to  take  the  matter  so 
deeply  to  heart,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  everything  there  is  to  be 
told.  Do  you  remember  the  night  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  dined 
at  your  father's  house — the  first  time  you  saw  him  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  murmured  Augusta,  looking  at  him  with  a  face 
full  of  wonder  and  vague  expectancy.  "  But  what  can  that 
have  to  do  with  your  secret?" 

"  You  remember  that  on  that  first  meeting  you  were  struck 
by  the  likeness  between  him  and  me,  and  since  we  have  been 
here  you  have  heard  all  these  frivolous  fools  babbling  about  my 
resemblance  to  the  Clevedon  portraits." 
"  Of  course  I  have  heard  them." 

"  And  yet  the  fact  has  never  suggested  any  idea,  any  sus- 
picion ?  You  have  never  so  much  as  wondered  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  reason  for  so  marked  a  likeness  between  two 
men,  who  are,  to  all  appearance,  strangers  ?  " 

"What  reason  coidd  there  be?"  exclaimed  Augusta,  with  a, 
frightened  look. 

'"  That  Francis  Clevedon's  father  and  mine  were  thr  same," 
"  "What ! "  cried  his  wife,  with  unutterable  horror.     "  You  aro 
the — illegitimate  brother  of  the  master  of  this  house?" 

"  No ;  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  that  stigma.  I  have  no 
certain  knowledge  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  iny 
birth.  I  only  know  that  the  man  who  blighted  my  mother's  Ufe 
was  Sir  Lucas  Clevedon.  I  have  told  you  before  to-day  that  I 
could  never  discover  whether  he  did  or  did  not  marry  her.  There 
was  only  one  man  likely  to  know  the  truth — that  man  was 
Lord  Daitmoor,  my  father's  most  intimate  friend,  but  he  died 
and  made  no  sign.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  about  a  jear  bofor«< 
my  mother's  death,  Sir  Lucas,  at  Lord  Dartmoor's  mstigation, 
sold  an  estate  of  some  value,  and  settled  the  purchase-money 
upon  my  mother  and  me.  Now  I  do  not  believe  Sir  Lucau 
Clevedon  was  the  kind  of  man  to  make  any  such  sacrifice  with- 
out a  motive,  and  that  a  motive  stronger  than  a  selfish  man's 
love.  It  is  quite  possible  there  had  been  some  sort  of  marriago 
abroad,  and  that  this  settlement  was  the  price  he  paid  for 
secrecy.  Yet  I  hardly  think  if  the  ceremony  had  been  vaHd— 
a  marriage  that  would  hold  water  in  a  law  court — my  mother 
would  have  sold  my  birthright.  I  love  her  too  dearly  to  believi 
that  she  could  be  unjust  to  her  child.  I  love  her  too  dearly  t<j 
beUeve  that  she  was  ever  anything  less  than  my  father's  wife." 
"  And  you  have  never  even  thought  of  asserting  your  rights  P" 
asked  Augusta. 
"  Never.   If  I  have  rights,  I  hav«  no  evidence  to  prove  thezn, 
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not  80  much  as  the  certificate  of  my  birth.  Nor  do  I  even  know 
where  I  was  born,  nor  by  what  name  my  wretched  existent^ 
was  recorded  in  the  register  of  humanity.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
advance  a  claim  I  could  not  support,  or  wantonly  to  bring  dis- 
honour upon  my  mother's  name  by  dragging  the  question  of  my 
birthright  before  the  world.  The  settlement  which  my  father 
made  was  sufficient  to  secure  me  a  good  education,  and  to  keep 
me  respectably  while  I  waited  for  my  first  brief.  I  owe  it  to 
Lord  Dartmoor  that  I  began  life  at  Harrow  and  Oxford.  I  owe 
it  to  Lord  Dartmoor  that  I  was  not  a  shoeless  pickpocket,  Bleep- 
ing under  the  dark  arches  in  the  AdeliDhi." 

Augusta  Harcross  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  shud- 
dered visibly.  She  was  a  woman  to  whom  this  kind  of  thing, 
this  doubtful  birth,  this  possibility  of  naked  feet  and  dark 
arches,  was  unspeakably  horrible.  To  her,  who  had  been  nur 
tured  in  the  luxurious  lap  of  middle-class  prosperity,  tht 
thoughts  of  these  degrading  circumstances  were  as  glimpses  of 
some  nethermost  gulf,  too  black  and  deep  to  be  looked  into. 
She  covered  her  face  involuntarily,  as  if  by  that  gesture  she 
would  fain  have  shut  out  the  fuU  horror  of  the  situation.  That 
she  should  have  married  a  man  so  situated  seemed  to  her  the 
bitterest  shame  that  could  have  befallen  her — a  disgrace  from 
which  there  could  be  no  recovery.  And  she  had  chosen  him  as 
a  man  likely  to  achieve  distinction  for  her — a  man  whose  nama 
it  would  be  an  honour  to  bear.  Great  heavens  !  what  a  revela- 
tion !  Future  ages  would  know  of  her  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Lucaa 
Clevedon's  illegitimate  son.  Such  secrets  may  be  hidden  for 
the  moment,  but  leak  out  in  history. 

"  His  brother !  "  she  said  at  last.  "  Sir  Lucas  Clevedon's  un- 
acknowledged son!     0,  why  did  you  ever  bring  me  here?  " 

"  It  was  you  who  insisted  on  my  coming." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would  have  come  here  if  I  had 
known  this  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Harcross  indignantly.  "  The  very 
name  of  the  place  would  have  been  detestable  to  me." 

*'  If  it  has  become  so  now  we  can  go  away  at  once,"  replied 
Hubert  quietly.     "  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  us." 

"  And  challenge  suspicion  by  the  very  fact  of  our  going ! 
After  uU  the  talk  about  your  likeness  to  these  Clevedons,  too ! 
1  daresay  there  are  people  who  suspect  already.  It  is  too 
hon-ible  to  think  of" 

•^  I  am  sorry  I  told  you  this,  since  the  discovery  is  so  painful 
to  you." 

"  Painful  I  You  have  stung  me  to  the  heart.  To  think  of 
my  husband  in  such  a  position — not  daring  to  acknowledge  his 
own  brother — a  visitor  m  his  father's  house  without  the  right  to 
ctter  his  father's  name  ! " 

"It  19  a  pity  my  parents  were  not  wiser  in  their  eeneratioiu" 
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eaid  Mr.  Harcross  with  a  contemptuoas  laugh.  "If  mj 
mother  had  drowned  me  in  Lake  Lucerne,  for  iucstance;  oi 
if  my  father  had  dropped  me  out  of  the  travelling  carriage  on 
the  edge  of  some  convenient  precipice,  you  would  have  been 
spared  this  humiliation." 

"  Laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you  please.  But  dearly  as  I 
have  loved  you,  I  think  I  would  rather  you  had  died  long  ago 
than  that  I  should  have  lived  to  suffer  what  I  suffer  to-day," 
said  Mrs.  Harcross ;  and  with  those  words  she  sundered  the  frail 
bond  that  had  bound  her  husband's  heart  with  a  sentiment 
which  was  half  remorse,  half  gratitude.  His  gratitude  and  his 
remorseful  sense  of  having  wronged  her  perished  together,  as 
he  listened  to  that  ruthless  speech. 

"  I  do  not  tliiik  there  are  many  wives  who  would  have  taken 
such  a  revelation  in  such  a  spirit,"  he  rej^lied,  with  an  exceeding 
calmness;  "but  I  do  think  that  your  character  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  your  surroundings,  and  I  am  hardly  surprised. 
Am  I  to  conclude  that  you  wish  to  remain  here  until  the  pro- 
posed end  of  your  visit  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     I  will  do  nothing  to  make  people  talk." 

"  As  you  please.  I  came  here  to  gratify  you,  and  shall  remaiu 
until  you're  tired.  It's  half-past  six,  I  see,"  looking  at  his 
watch.  "  Isn't  it  time  you  began  to  think  about  dressing  for 
dinner?  " 

His  quiet  tone  betrayed  no  emotion  whatever.  If  he  were 
offended  ever  so  deeply,  she  could  not  tell  how  much  or  how 
little.  There  was  no  quickened  breathing,  no  unsteadiness  of 
the  voice,  nor  the  faintest  quiver  of  the  firm  thin  lips. 

"  Your  toilet  is  such  an  important  business,"  he  said ;  "  and 
mine  only  an  affair  of  half  an  hour.  I'll  go  and  smoke  my 
cigar  in  the  colonnade  while  you  make  your  election  between 
pink  and  blue."  And  so  they  parted  ;  he  to  go,  as  he  had  said, 
to  one  of  the  stone  colonnades  at  the  end  of  the  house,  where 
he  took  another  solitary  promenade,  and  solaced  his  wounded 
spirit  with  a  cigar. 

"I'm  glad  I  told  her,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I'm  glad  she 
showed  me  her  nature  in  all  its  nakedness.  Great  heaven  I 
what  a  narrow  selfish  soul !  Not  a  thought  of  my  loss,  or  my 
dishonour.  Only  herself— the  cheat  practised  upon  herself.  1 
don't  think  I  ever  understood  her  thoroughly  untQ  to-day.  At 
least  I  have  done  with  compunction;  I  shall  feel  no  more 
remorse  for  having  contracted  an  engagement  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously fulfil.  She  only  wanted  a  position,  and  that  I  have 
won  for  her.  Ijoved  me  !  she  never  can  have  loved  me;  if  she 
had,  she  would  have  flung  herself  upon  my  breast  to-day,  and 
sobbed  out  her  shame  for  me  upon  my  heart.  If  I  had  told 
Grace    Redmayne   my   story !    0  God !  I  can  see  the  sweef 
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sympathetic  face  lifted  up  to  mine,  the  tender  eyes  shining 
through  a  mist  of  tears.  I  can  almost  feel  the  touch  of  the 
dear  dead  hands.  0,  my  love,  my  love !  you  would  have 
perished  to  save  my  soul  from  pain ;  yet  your  memory  is  '  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quen:;hed.'  " 


Tullion  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  that  evening  at  the 
toilet  of  her  mistress.  Mrs.  Harcross,  although  distingaished 
at  all  times  by  a  bearing  -which  her  maid  called  "  orty,"  or 
"  stand-offish,"  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  It.dy  of  even  temper. 
She  was  too  proud  to  fly  into  a  passion  with  a  servant,  or  betray 
vexation  at  the  failure  of  a  new  dress.  That  omnipresent  and 
mysterious  deity  called  "  Society "  reigned  supreme  even  in 
Augusta's  dressing-room.  She  would  not  suffer  her  maid  to  see 
a  countenance  which  she  could  not  present  to  Society.  Thi? 
evening,  however,  Mrs.  Harcross  was  evidently  out  of  sorts. 

"  Why  didn't  you  order  a  tire  in  my  room,  Tullion  .P"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  contemptuously  at  the  grate  with  its  summer 
finery  of  paper  shavings.  "  On  such  a  miserable  day  as  this, 
a  fire  is  an  absolute  necessity." 

"I  can  light  it  this  moment,  ma'am,  if  you  like,"  replied 
tbe  dutiful  Tullion,  ready  to  speed  off  in  quest  of  coals  and 
wood. 

"  And  smother  me  with  smoke !"  cried  Augusta.  "  No,  thank 
you.  I  daresay  all  these  old  chimneys  smoke  abominably. 
What  induced  you  to  put  out  that  diamond  necklet  ?  "  she  asked, 
pointing  to  a  fiery  serpent,  coiled  on  a  purple  velvet  cushion,  a 
dief-d'oiuvre  of  the  jeweller's  art,  and  her  father's  wedding  pre- 
sent. ■'  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  parade  the  contents  of 
my  jewel-case  every  evening  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  if  I  was  wrong.  But  I  thought 
you  would  wear  the  amber  silk  and  black  lace,  and  beuig  ratl.cr 
a  'eavy  dress,  it  wants  the  relief  of  di'monds.  You've  not  wora 
the  amber  yet." 

"  I  hate  amber.  Every  woman  with  black  hair  wears  amber. 
And  the  dress  with  the  Maltese  flounces  is  not  amber,  but  maize. 
I  wish  you  would  learn  to  call  colours  by  their  right  names. 
You  can  take  out  my  black  silk  train." 

"Black  silk,  ma'am!"  exclaimed  Tullion,  aghast.  "Thoie 
wn't  a  death  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  is  there, 
ma  am  r 

"  Crowned  heads,  nonsense !" 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  rile  mourning,  ma'am.  You  so  sekl.'m 
wear  black." 

"  "Pray  don't  argue  tie  point,  Tullion;  1  shall  wear  black  .^ilk 
this  evening." 

It  was  a  peiV  caprice,  no  doubt,  for  oo  lofty  a  niiaj.     But 
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Mra.  Harcross  had  conceived  a  sudden  horror  of  all  that  finerj 
which  had  been  hitherto  the  chief  occupation  and  delight  of  hcf 
days.  The  treasures  of  those  vast  travelling-cases,  brimming  over 
tnth  silks,  and  satins,  and  laces,  and  furbelows,  seemed  all  at 
once  transformed  into  so  much  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Good 
heavens,  was  she  to  make  herself  splendid  and  conspicuous  only 
to  be  pointed  out  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Lucas  Clevedon's  natural 
eon  ?  How  could  she  tell  how  many  people  knew  the  story 
of  her  husband's  birth  ?  This  Lord  Dartmoor  who  was  in  the 
secret  might  have  told  his  friends  right  and  left,  and  such  know- 
ledge spreads  like  a  prairie  fire.  It  was  not  because  Mr.  Har- 
cross fancied  his  story  unknown  that  it  really  was  so.  Half  the 
people  who  shook  his  hand  and  ate  his  dinners  might  be  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  might  secretly  despise 
him.     It  was  like  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  contempt. 

So  the  glittering  snake,  and  two  infant  snakes,  his  com- 
panions, which  had  coiled  themselves  into  earrings,  were  put 
away  in  their  velvet  beds,  and  Mrs.  Harcross  wore  a  lustrous 
black  silk  dreas,  with  a  train  three  yards  long,  over  which,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Tullion,  she  consented  to  wear  a  tunic  of  old 
point  lace,  which  a  Roman-catholic  bishop  might  have  envied. 
Dressed  thus,  with  a  knot  of  scarlet  ribbon  in  her  dark  hair,  and 
an  antique  cross  of  black  pearls  upon  her  neck,  Mrs.  Harcross 
looked  more  distinguished  than  in  a  more  elaborate  costume. 

"  There's  nothing  that  don't  become  you,  ma'am ! "  said  the 
maid  rapturously,  as  she  looped  up  the  tunic  with  a  spray  of 
scarlet  geranium.  "  Even  black,  whch  is  so  very  trying  to  most 
brunette  ladies." 

Mrs.  Harcross  contemplated  herself  contemptuously  in  the 
cheval  glass  before  which  she  was  standing,  with  the  maid  or, 
her  knees  at  her  feet. 

What  did  it  matter  how  well  or  how  ill  she  looked  ?  She 
was  oaly  the  wife  of  Sir  Lucaa  Clevedon's  illegitimate  eoa- 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

**BUT   DEAD   THAT   OTIIEE,  WAT." 

Mr.  Weston  Vallory,  by  an  undeviating  persistence  m  tnc 
habits  of  industry,  had  broa^ht  himself  to  such  a  high  state  of 
training,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  idle.  At  his  bos 
at  Norwood,  neatest  and  daintiest  of  bachelor  boxes,  Weston 
rose  with  the  lark,  and  was  out  and  about  before  the  milkman. 
Woe  be  to  the  housemaid  and  the  cook  if  Mr.  Vallory's  moruing 
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eap  of  strong  tea  was  not  on  the  little  table  by  his  b^d-eide  at 
half-past  five  in  the  summer  and  at  six  in  the  winter  >  •  Woe  be 
to  the  gardener  if  his  master,  in  his  early  constitutional,  found 
a  weed  perking  its  shameless  head  amidst  the  lobelia  or  verbena 
in  the  ribbon  bordering,  or  if  the  iron_  roller  were  not  at  work 
betimes  upon  the  gi-avel,  or  if  the  miniature  croquet  lawn  was 
Bot  close- cropped  as  the  hair  of  a  convict's  head !  Like  clock- 
work were  the  arrangements  of  Weston's  modest  household.  Ha 
would  give  little  dinners  that  were  perfection,  with  his  two 
servants,  and  a  brace  of  men  with  trays,  who  ran  down  express 
from  Birch's,  and  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  their  dishes  in  the 
tiny  Norwood  kitchen.  Weston  could  get  twice  as  much  work 
out  of  his  servants  as  any  common  master,  by  reason  of  his 
own  unflinching  industiy. 

"  I  never  ask  you  for  anything  at  unreasonable  hours,"  he 
said ;  "  I  never  keep  you  up  late  at  night ; "  and  indeed  hia 
latch-key  would  have  rendered  this  a  useless  tyranuy,  as  well 
as  an  inconvenient  one :  for  few  people,  besides  Mr.  Weston 
VaUory  himself,  were  acquainted  with  the  hour  of  his  return. 
The  servants  rarely  heard  him  go  upstairs  to  his  room,  but  at 
half-past  six  in  the  morning  he  was  walking  in  his  garden,  fresh 
and  blooming  as  his  standard  roses. 

"  I  can  do  with  very  little  sleep,"  he  said,  in  his  moments  of 
confidence.  "  Indeed,  I  consider  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  every 
night  an  absurd  conventionality.  In  the  age  of  iron,  depend 
upon  it,  there  was  no  such  custom.  Do  you  suppose  Juliua 
Caesar  or  William  the  Conquerer  called  for  his  chamber- can  die 
every  night,  and  shuffled  off  to  bed  like  a  retired  tallow- 
chandler  ?  There  never  would  have  been  any  stir  in  the  world, 
if  ths  loaders  of  men  had  wasted  half  their  time  in  sleep  in  our 
jog-trot  fashion." 

A  medical  friend  of  Mr.  Yallory's,  who  heard  these  remarks, 
ventured  to  suggest  that  our  lunatic  asylums  would  be  more 
thickly  peopled  if  sleep  went  out  of  fashion. 

"  "Very  possibly,"  replied  Weston,  with  his  careless  air ;  "  I 
daresay  there  might  be  a  run  upon  the  mad-houces.  You  see 
the  question  depends  very  much  upon  the  stuff  a  man  is  made 
5f.  Take  Napoleon  the  First  as  an  example.  He  was  content 
with  four  hours'  sleep,  and  yet  he  kept  himself  sane  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  sent  most  men  off  their  heads." 

Weston  Yallory,  perhaps  considering  that  he  was  made  ot 
Napoleonic  stuff,  rarely  indulged  himself  with  more  than  four 
hours  of  that  placid  slumber  which  is  apt  to  bless  the  pillow^ 
R  man  who  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  own 
line  of  life.  Thus  it  was  that  at  Clevedon,,  after  leaving  the 
Bmoking-room  among  the  last  of  the  night  birds,  Mr.^  Vallory 
(generally  made  hir  morning  toilet  to  the  earhest  music  of  tnij 
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thrushes  and  blackbirds  on  the  lawn  under  his  window.  Othei 
guests,  who  would  be  early  enough  a  week  or  two  hence,  turned 
their  faces  to  the  wall,  and  pleaded  against  the  stern  sense  of 
duty  for  a  little  more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber.  He  was 
in  the  garden  amons:  the  rain-beaten  roses  and  passion  flowers 
when  the  stable  clock  struck  six,  on  the  morning  after  that  day 
of  hopeless  downpour  which  had  sorely  afflicted  the  butterfly 
guests  at  Clevedon — a  peerless  summer  morning,  with  a  cloud- 
less blue  sky  and  the  balmiest  air  that  ever  fluttered  the  roses. 
If  he  had  been  a  lover  of*nature  in  a  Wordsworthian  sense,  he 
would  have  yielded  himself  up  to  the  soft  intoxication  of  the 
hour — would  have  drained  to  the  last  drop  the  enchanted  cup  of 
a  vague  delight.  If  he  had  been  a  painter,  he  might  have 
revelled  in  a  feast  of  form  and  colour — might  have  composed 
any  number  of  graceful  pictures,  with  fair  figures  of  his  own 
imagining  in  the  foreground,  and  those  long  walks  and  stiff"  yew 
hedges  and  ancient  flower-borders  for  background  and  frame- 
work. If  he  had  been  a  pre-Raj^haelite,  there  was  enough  in 
every  single  dew-laden  rose-bush  ;  in  every  cluster  of  tall  lilies 
lifting  up  their  slender  stems  amongst  tangled  masses  of  carna- 
tion or  periwinkle ;  even  in  the  time-worn  sundial,  gray  and 
grim  and  stony  and  moss-grown,  amidst  the  flaunting  young 
hollyhocks,  flaming  crimson  and  yellow,  to  hold  him  spell-bound, 
idly  gazing.  But  as  he  happened  to  be  none  of  these  things, 
his  only  impression  was  of  a  garden  carelessly  kept,  and  of  Sir 
Francis  Clevedon's  weakness  of  mind  in  allowing  his  work  to 
be  done  so  badly. 

Not  long  did  the  garden  suffice  to  employ  his  active  mind. 
He  was  not  a  student  of  velvet-rose  petals  begemmed  with  dew. 
He  smoked  his  "Cavajal;"  took  a  thoughtful  walk  under  the 
rose-laden  arches,  and  then  departed  by  a  little  wicket  opening 
into  the  park. 

"  I  shall  have  time  to  reconnoitre  this  mysterious  Brierwood 
before  breakfast,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  wonder  how  our 
friend  Harcross  hkes  the  notion  of  my  being  down  here.  He 
ought  to  know  that,  if  there  is  any  little  secret  history  attached 
t©  his  experiences  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  am  just  the 
kind  of  man  to  hunt  up  the  details.  How  ridiculously  fond 
Augusta  is  of  him  !  Not  because  he  is  handsomer,  or  better,  or 
cleverer  than  other  men.  I  verily  beUeve  it  is  simply  because  he 
does  not  care  a  straw  about  her.  There  was  profound  truth  in 
that  remark  of  somebody's :  '  The  only  way  of  making  love 
nowadays  is  to  take  not  the  slig'atest  notice  of  the  lady.' " 

He  walked  through  that  wilder  part,  of  the  park,  where  the 
Spanish  chestnuts  rose  like  leafy  towers  towards  the  summer 
sky,  by  the  wav  tliat  Hubert  Walgrave  and  Grace  Redrnxyne 
bad  taken  in  the  auuuct  when  they  met  with  the  viper.    Won 
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him  that  wild  forest  verdure  had  no  pecnliar  charm — vras,  in- 
deed, no  more  lovely  than  a  trim  pnbhc  garden  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  some  modern  Capability  Brown.  Yet  he  did  not  walk 
with  his  eyes  cast  down,  as  one  whose  outward  vision  is  in 
abeyance,  while  sordid  speculations  fill  his  souJ.  He  looted 
about  him  and  perceived  that  everything  was  very  green  and 
blue  and  sunny,  like  Kensington  Gardens  run  wild,  and  shifted 
beyond  the  odour  of  London  smoke. 

"  A  fine  old  place ! "  he  thought;  "a  man  who  keeps  it  in  no 
better  order  than  this  hardly  deserves  to  have  it." 

The  south  lodge  was  better  tenanted  and  more  smartly 
appointed  than  it  had  been  on  that  sximmer  day  when  Grace 
and  her  lover  entered  this  sylvan  scene  by  the  dilapidated  oaken 
gate.  The  little  Gothic  dwelling-place  had  been  patched  up, 
scarlet  geraniums  were  trained  against  the  newly  pointed  brick> 
work.  There  were  no  broken  windows  now,  as  there  had  been 
in  those  days  of  poverty  and  neglect,  but  shining  lattices,  with 
crisp  muslin  curtains  behind  them,  and  in  one  special  window  ? 
basket  of  blue-and-yellow  beadwork,  with  a  canary  hanging  in 
u  brass  cage  above  it, 

"  Woman's  work,  evidently,"  thought  Mr.  Vallory ;  and  he 
was  in  no  wise  astonished  when  the  littie  gothio  door  opcLed 
with  a  sudden  bounce,  and  a  damsel  tripped  out  with  the  key  ot 
the  gate. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  head  gardener,  and  a  somewhat  dis- 
tinguished young  person  in  her  particular  walk  of  life.  She  was, 
bv  common  consent,  allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  three 
villages  of  Rayton,  Hubbleford,  and  Kingsbury,  and  the  most 
consummate  flirt.  At  twenty-three  she  had  broken  more  hearts 
than  she  cared  to  count,  and  was  now  busily  engaged  in  de- 
molishing a  very  honest  one,  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Flood, 
Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  own  groom,  her  recognised  and  legitimate 
adorer,  a  young  man  who  had  money  in  the  savings-bank,  and  a 
praiseworthy  yearning  to  begin  life  as  a  grocer  and  confectioner, 
with  a  dash  of  ready-made  boots  and  shoes,  and  perhaps  a 
aprinkling  of  linendrapery,  in  the  village  of  Rayton,  a  little  fringe 
af  houses  and  tiny  shops  on  the  high  road  near  Clevedon  Park, 
which  was  familiarly  known  to  the  Clevedon  retainers  as  "  up* 
street." 

As  Jane  Bond  came  tripping  across  the  tiny  lodge  garden  this 
morning,  serenely  conscious  of  a  well-starched  and  well-fitting 
cotton  gown,  Weston  Vallory  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
prettier  woman.  He  was  not  a  man  of  ultra-refined  taste  in  the 
matter  of  feminine  beauty.  This  florid  full-flavoured  style,  this 
shining  black  hair,  these  black  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  ripe  red 
lips,  reahsed  his  highest  notions  upon  the  subject.  His  arche- 
tyj>jl  woman  would  have  been  no  lovelier  thau  Jane  Bond,  whoofl 
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features  were  regular  although  commonplace,  and  whose  bold 
black  eyes  were  set  off  by  a  peerless  complexion  of  the  rustic 
brunette  order. 

He  went  towards  the  gate  quite  silently,  struck  dumb  for  the 
moment  by  admiration,  but  not  for  long.  His  agreeable  cockney 
breeding  quickly  reasserted  itself,  with  that  gracious  ease  of 
manner  which  was  wont  to  distinguish  him. 

"  Do  many  people  come  to  Clevedon  this  way  P  "  he  asked, 
surveying  the  girl  with  a  look  of  somewhat  audacious  admira- 
tion. 

"  Not  very  many,  sir,"  Miss  Bond  answered  with  a  careless 
shrug,  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  that  undisguised  homage.  "  It'i 
awful  dull" 

"  Then  I'm  sure  they  can't  know  what  a  pretty  girl  there  is 
to  opeu  the  gate,"  said  Weston,  "  or  they'd  come  by  this  lodge 
if  it  was  a  mile  out  of  their  way.  The  men,  1  mean,  of  course ; 
the  women  would  hardly  like  to  be  reminded  of  their  own  ughness 
by  such  a  contrast." 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  suited  Miss  Bond,  and  to 
which  she  was  tolerably  accustomed.  She  was  able  to  retort 
upon  Mr.  Vallory  with  an  impudent  readiness  which  was  apt  to 
pass  for  wit  among  her  admirers — "  to  give  him  as  good  as  he 
brought,"  as  she  said  afterwards  when  she  described  the  little 
scene  to  the  postman's  daughter,  her  friend  and  confidante. 

Her  ready  answers  charmed  Mr.  Vallory,  so,  although  on  busi« 
ness  intent,  he  dawdled  a  Kttle  in  the  early  summer  morning,  to 
indulge  in  a  kind  of  badinage  which  he  had  practised  consider- 
ably with  young  ladies  of  the  ballet-girl  and  barmaid  class,  and 
which  he  knew  how  to  adapt  to  the  simpler  iastes  of  this  rustif 
beauty.  He  wasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  this  conversa- 
tion, and  by  the  end  of  that  time  was  on  quite  a  friendly  footing 
with  the  damsel.  She  had  informed  him  that  her  father  was  a 
Primitive  Methodist,  a  member  of  the  flock  led  by  a  certain 
Joshua  Bogg,  an  enlightened  tailor,  whose  temple  was  at  Hubble- 
ford,  and  that  he  was  very  strict  and  stern  with  her.  She  had 
told  him  what  a  dull  life  she  had  at  the  south  lodge,  and  how 
much  she  had  prefeired  living  up-street  in  Rayton,  where  she 
and  her  father  had  abode  until  Sir  Francis  came  to  Clevedon, 
though  their  dwelliug  there  had  been  less  convenient,  and  they 
had  had  no  garden. 

"  There  was  always  some  one  to  speak  to  at  Rayton,"  she  said, 
•*  if  it  was  only  old  women  and  children.  But  here  there's  no  one." 

"  Isn't  there  now  P  "  said  Weston.  "  Why,  I  should  have 
thought  people  would  come  any  distance  to  talk  to  such  a  girl 
as  you — a  girl  who  is  as  clever  as  she's  handsome." 

"  Ah,  there's  plenty  of  that  kind,"  replied  Miss  Bond,  with  a 
littJo  supercilious  toss  of  her  head ;  "  plenty  that  would  cosie  and 
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Eang  about  the  place,  if  I'd  let  'em,  and  get  me  into  disgrace 
with  father,  and  set  people  talking.  But  I  don't  want  that  kind 
of  thing;  I  never  have  encouraged  it,  though  they  do  call  me  a 
flirt." 

"  O,  they  do  call  yon  a  flirt !  "  said  "Weston.  "  But,  my  dear 
girl,  you  are  a  great  deal  too  clever  not  to  know  that  Blander  ia 
a  kind  of  tribute  which  the  world  pays  to  superior  merit.  If  you 
were  not  the  prettiest  girl  within  twenty  miles,  no  one  would 
trouble  himself— or  herself,  for  it  is  generally  herself  who  is 
troubled  about  such  matters — by  remarking  your  flirtations. 
Ther3  are  women  who  would  give  the  world  to  lose  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  same  way." 

Miss  Bond  did  not  dispute  the  wisdom  of  these  remarks.  "  It 
don't  much  matter  to  me,  any  way,"  she  said,  "  except  when  it 
sets  father  scolding,  and  ding-donging  the  Scriptures  at  me,  as 
if  I  was  the  daughter  of  Sion,  or  as  if  I  ever  sat  upon  seven  hills. 
Howsomedever,  I  shall  be  out  of  it  all  soon,  that's  one  comfort, 
and  out  of  this  dull  hole,  and  living  in  Eayton." 

This  was  Sh.id  with  a  tone  and  a  simper  which  were  quite 
enough  for  Mr.  Vallory's  enlightenment. 

"  Yoii  mean  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yea,  I  suppose  so,  before  very  long.  I've  been  a  long  time 
making  up  my  mind,  but  I've  been  bothered  into  making  it  up 
at  last.     I'm  going  to  settle." 

"  Settle  ! "  cried  Weston.  **  What  an  odious  word,  miserably 
expressive  of  an  odious  fact !  Such  a  beauteous  butterfly  as  you 
Bhould  never  'settle'  upon  one  flower,  while  all  the  gardens  of 
earth  lie  before  you.  Settle !  Make  an  end  of  aU  the  uncer- 
tainties of  hfe,  and  tie  yourself  down  to  a  cottage  at  Rayton.  If 
you  only  knew  your  own  value,  my  dear  ]\Iiss  Bond,  you  would 
not  dream  of  such  a  sacrifice.  Settle  !  Why,  a  woman  with  your 
advantages  should  never  dream  of  marrying  on  the  right  aide  of 
tliirty.  flow  can  a  woman  teU  what  her  chances  may  be  till  she 
has  come  to  the  meridian  of  her  beauty  ?  At  eighteen  she  may 
be  engaged  to  a  gardener,  and  at  eight-and-twenty  she  may  find 
herself  a  duchess.  But  perhaps  you  don't  know  the  history  of 
the  slave  girl,  who  married  the  great  Kussian  emperor;  and 
possibly  you  may  never  have  heard  of  the  famous  Polly  who 
became  Duchess  of  Bolton,  and  who  never  was  your  equal  in 
good  looks." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  this  young  woman  yoH  call  PoUy  P  " 
/laid  Miss  Bond  curiously.  She  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to 
risten  to  this  kind  of  talk.  It  opened  dazzling  vistas  of  thought, 
B.  vague  glittering  vision  of  a  possible  future.  She  had  dreamed 
fler  ambitious  dreams,  even  in  the  lonely  south  lodge ;  but  the 
wildest  imaginings  that  could  arise  spontaneously  in  her  untu- 
kored  brain  had  been  smaU  and  sordid,  in  comparison  with  such 
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Heas  M  were  conjured  up  by  the  snggestioni  of  Westo* 
Vallory. 

"No,"  he  said  with  his  supercilious  grin,  "I  had  not  the 
hoRotir  of  knowing  Polly.  She  was  before  my  time.  Bui  I 
have  seen  her  portrait  by  Hogarth — a  sallow  sharp-featured 
beauty,  in  a  mob-C^p,  acting  Polly  Peachum  between  two  rows 
of  fine  gentlemen  seated  at  the  side  scenes.  You  are  a  hundred 
times  handsomer  than  Polly." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  This  rustic  philandering  was  pleasant 
ftnongh,  but  at  the  best  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  Weston 
Vallory's  industrious  habits  had  made  waste  of  time  almost 
impossible  to  him.  He  had  business  to  get  through  that  morn- 
ing before  breakfast.  You  know  Brierwood  Farm,  of  course. 
Miss  Bond?"  he  said. 

The  girl  stared  at  him  wonderingly.  This  sudden  transition 
from  a  florid  compliment  to  a  commonplace  question  took  her  a 
little  by  surprise. 

"Lor,  yes,  I  know  Brierwood  well  enough — Farmer  Eed- 
mayne's." 

"  Eedmayne — yes,  I  think  that  is  the  name.  But  the  Bed- 
raayne  race  have  migrated,  have  they  not  P  They  have  all  gone 
to  Australia,  I  hear." 

"  Gone  and  come  back,"  Miss  Bond  answered  carelessly,  twirl- 
ing her  big  key  with  a  somewhat  oflfended  air.  She  did  not 
quite  relish  this  unceremonious  cutting  short  of  the  talk  about 
her  own  beauty  and  possible  offers  of  marriage  from  dukes. 

"Comeback?" 

'*  Yes  ;  Mr.  Redmayne — Richard  Redmayne,  O,  come  back 
this  ever  so  long — before  the  hay  was  carted,  about  the  time  Sir 
Francis  was  married.  And  they  do  say  he's  changed  so  that 
those  who  knew  him  best  five  years  ago  would  hardly  know  him 
now." 

"And  what  has  changed  him  in  such  a  remarkable  manner?" 
asked  Weston,  with  eager  interest. 

"  Troubles,"  answered  Miss  Bond,  shaking  her  head  solemnly. 

"  What  kind  of  troubles  P— money  troubles  ?" 

"  O,  dear,  no.  Folks  say  he  found  no  end  of  gold  in  Australia, 
and  that  he  could  buy  Clevedon  ofi"  Sir  Francis,  if  jhe  chose.  It 
isn't  want  of  money  makes  him  so  gloomy,  I  met  him  on 
Kingsbury  Common  one  evening,  iust  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
close  upon  a  month  ago — they  say  he  never  goes  out  in  the  day- 
time— and  I'm  sure  I  was  almost  frightened  at  his  dark  angry- 
looking  face.  I  shouldn't  have  known  him,  for  I  remember  him 
such  a  good-looking  free-spoken  man  ;  and  I  wished  him  good- 
evening,  but  ho  never  answered  a  word,  or  gave  me  so  much  afl 
a  civil  nod — only  stared  at  me  in  a  wild  kind  of  way  vat  if  I'd 
li/jseu  a  mile  off." 
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**A  bad  account,  Miss  Bond.  I  fear  this  Mr.  Eedmayne 
must  be  in  a  bad  way.  But  wliat  can  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  If 
not  money  troubles,  what  kind  of  troubles  ?" 

"  You're  a  stranger  here,  or  you'd  know  pretty  well  as  much 
as  I  do,"  answered  Miss  Bond,  stUl  twirling  her  key,  but  with  a 
gossip's  growing  interest  in  the  discussion  of  other  people's 
business ;  "  yet  you  spoke  just  now  as  if  you  knew  all  about 
Brierwood  and  Mr.  Redmayne." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  him,  but  not  all  his 
family  aflFairs,"  said  Weston,  rather  impatiently.  "  How  about 
this  trouble — what  was  itP" 

"  His  daughter,"  answered  the  girl  tersely. 

"  His  daughter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  an  only  daughter,  which  he  doated  on  the  very  ground 
she  walked  upon ;  and  while  he  was  away  in  Australia,  she 
died." 

"  Hard  lines,"  said  Weston,  in  his  practical  way,  "  but  a  fate 
to  which  all  men's  daughters  are  more  or  less  Hable.  Is 
that  aU  ? '; 

"  She  died,"  repeated  Jane  Bond,  with  wide  solemn  eyes — 
"  died  awful  sudden  ! " 

"Made  away  with  herself?"  inquired  Weston,  with  keener 
interest. 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  it  was  quite  as  bad  as  that,  though 
nobody  I  know  of  can  say  for  certain.  The  Eedmaynes  have 
been  so  uncommon  close  about  it.     She  went  away " 

"  0,  she  died  away  from  home,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  went  away,  and  no  one  ever  heard  where  she  went  or 
why  she  went,  and  no  one  heard  for  ever  so  long  after  that  she 
was  doad,  and  no  one  ever  heard  where  she  died,  or  who  she  was 
vith  when  she  died.  It  was  nobody's  business,  of  course,  but 
her  father's  and  her  friends' ;  but  still  people  will  talk,  yoy 
know,  and  when  other  people  are  not  free-spoken  and  abov:,» 
board,  it  makes  one  think  there's  something  in  the  background." 

"  Something  in  the  background !  "  repeated  Weston  ;  "no 
doubt  there  was  something  in  the  backgroimd.  A  lover,  for 
inetance.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  lover  P  " 

•'  Never.  There  wasn't  a  quieter  girl  than  Miss  Redmayne ; 
she  went  to  school  at  the  Wells,  and  was  brought  up  quite  the 
lady.  No  I,  never  heard  of  any  one.  There  was  a  gentleman 
lodged  there,  I  believe  the  summer  before  IVIiss  Eedmayne  died, 
but  I  never  heard  a  word  about  him  and  her." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  gentleman's  name  ?  " 

"  No.  I  heard  it  at  the  time,  I  daresay,  but  if  I  did,  Fro 
dean  forgotten  it." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  V* 
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"  Humph,"  muttered  "Weston  thoughtfully,  "  and  the  prl  died 
away  from  home.     But  you  don't  know  where ?  " 

"  Not  for  certain.  I  fancy  I've  heard  say  she  went  to  Lon- 
don, but  Mrs.  James  Redmayne— that's  Richard  Redmayne'a 
brother's  wife— was  always  very  snip-snappish  about  it." 

"  Did  they  bring  the  daughter  home  to  bs  buried  ?  " 

"  0  dear,  no.  She'd  been  dead  ever  so  long  before  anybody 
knew  anything  about  it  except  her  own  people,  even  if  </ieg 
knew." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  she  really  is  dead?  "  said  Weston  m 
a  speculative  tone.  "  She  may  have  run  away  with  some  one — 
gone  wrong,  as  you  call  it  in  the  country — and  her  family  might 
prefer  to  tell  this  story  about  her  death  rather  than  confess  the 
tnith." 

This  suggestion  of  a  small  social  mystery  was  not  unpleasing 
to  Jane  Bond.  She  shook  her  head  and  sighed  with  a  solemn 
air  that  might  mean  anything, 

"  There's  no  knowing  what  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  she 
said,  after  a  pause.  "  Miss  Redmayne'a  mother  died  young, 
and  died  sudden,  but  still  there's  no  knowing.  I've  heard  say, 
from  those  that  knew  him  well,  that  Richard  Redmayne  waa 
always  a  pioud  man,  though  he  was  so  free-spoken.  And  every- 
body knew  how  he  loved  his  daughter.  If  anything  went 
wrong  with  her,  he'd  be  sure  to  take  it  deeply  to  heart." 

"  Naturally,  and  would  be  likely  to  invent  the  story  of  her 
.  death  in  order  to  shield  her.  Depend  upon  it.  Miss  Redmayne 
is  as  much  alive  as  you  or  I,  and  living  very  comfortably  some-* 
where.  In  some  snug  little  box  St.-John's-wood  way,  very 
likely,"  he  added  to  himself  rather  than  to  Miss  Bond;  "I'd 
give  a  year's  income  to  find  her." 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again,  and  this  time  vrished  Miss  Bond 
good-morning.  She  opened  the  new  iron  gate,  and  he  went 
through  on  to  the  dusty  road.  He  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  hia 
morning's  leisure,  but  he  had  spent  it  profitably.  It  was  hardly 
likely  that  any  one  would  be  able  to  tell  him  much  more  about 
the  Redmayne  household  than  he  had  just  heard  from  Jane 
Bond. 

"  I  knew  there  was  something,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  along  the  road  in  a  triumphant  spirit ;  "  I  could  have 
wagered  my  existence  there  was  something.  I  saw  it  in  Hai-- 
cross's  face  the  evening  after  the  wedding,  when  Augusta  talked 
i)f  Brierwood.  He's  an  excellent  actor,  but  he  couldn't  deceive 
me.  And  this  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  disinclination  to  come 
to  Clevedon.  That  confirmed  my  idea.  The  girl  died  away 
from  home — a  very  easy  way  of  settling  for  her  and  making  au 
end  of  the  story.  These  country  clodhoppers  are  as  proud  aa 
,jucifer,  and  would  tell  any  he  rather  than  bear  the  burden  of 
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disgrace.  I  wouldn't  mind  backing  my  own  opinion  that  Miss 
Bedmayne  is  comfortably  hidden  away  in  some  dainty  little 
retreat  within  the  four- mile  radius,  and  that  Walgrave  Harcross 
pays  the  rent  and  taxes ;  and  if  my  idea  is  a  sound  one,  it  shall 
go  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  unearth  the  lady." 

He  walked  on  to  Brier  wood,  surveyed  the  picturesque  old 
farmhouse,  peered  in  at  the  garden-ga'^,  stared  at  the  windows, 
but  could  perceive  no  token  of  life  within  except  the  slender 
thread  of  smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimney  at  the  inferior 
end  of  the  building.  After  the  account  he  had  just  heard  of 
Mr.  Eedmayne  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  beard  that  wounded 
lion  in  his  den,  so  he  found  a  humble  roadside  inn  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  he  asked  for  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
with  a  glass  of  sherry  in  it,  and  while  sipping  that  compound 
and  recognising  that  peculiar  flavour  of  pubUcan's  sherry,  which 
is  at  once  hot  and  sweet  and  sour,  he  contrived  to  make  a  few 
'nquiries  about  Mr.  Redmayne  and  his  belongings. 

The  innkeeper  was  less  communicative  than  Miss  Bond,  and 
was  evidently  disinclined  to  talk  about  Richard  Redmayne's 
troubles  or  Richard  Redmayne's  daughter. 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  daughter,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Weston^s 
cross-questioning ;  "  and  she  died,  and  poor  Redmayne  took  it 
to  heart,  and  has  never  been  the  same  man  since.  He  went  to 
Austraha,  and  made  money  at  the  diggings,  and  bought  a  farm 
out  there,  and  sent  his  brother's  family  over  to  work  it  for  him ; 
and  he's  let  oflF  his  land  here,  and  does  nothing  all  day  but  sit 
in  the  garden  and  smoke,  I'm  told-  All  I  know  is,  that  he 
never  comes  nigh  me,  and  he  used  to  drop  _  in  pretty  often  in  a 
friendly  way,  though  he  was  never  a  drinking  man." 

That  was  about  as  much  as  Mr.  Vallory  could  obtain  for  tho 
price  of  his  undrinkable  soda-and-sherry ;  but  so  far  as  it  went, 
St  served  to  confirm  the  story  Jane  Bond  had  told  him.  Ho 
turned  his  face  homewards,  refreshed  in  body  and  mind  by  his 
healthy  morning  walk  and  the  crumbs  of  information  gathered 
on  the  road,  and  his  bosom  filled  with  that  serene  consciousness 
of  having  improved  the  shining  hour  which  may  be  aupposed  to 
have  cheered  and  iustained  the  busy  bee. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

** THINK    TOU,   I  AM   NO   8TE.0NGER  THAN  MT  SEX?** 

Olevedon  Hall  and  Clevedon  Chase  lost  all  their  pleasantueaa 
in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Harcross  after  that  confession  of  her  hus- 
land's.     She   was    not   a  woman   to   envy   the  advantages  of 
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an  other,  had  never  in  her  life  felt  so  mean  an  angnish;  but  it 
did  not  the  loss  seem  to  her  that  this  noble  old  mansion  and  all 
its  belongings  should  by  right  have  been  Hubert's,  and  that  it 
was  a  bitter  thing  to  see  him  a  guest  in  the  house  wheiw  he 
ought  to  have  been  master.  Since  that  revelation  in  the  picture 
gallery,  she  had  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  it  had  been  very 
difficult  for  her  to  contribute  her  quota  to  the  common  fund  of 
liveliness  and  society  talk.  Weston's  observant  eye  had  detected 
the  change,  and  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  disturbing  influence.  Had  Augusta's  suspicions 
been  aroused  by  the  circumstances  that  had  awakened  his  ? 
Did  she  begin  to  doubt  her  husband's  entire  devotion  to  herself? 
Was  she  in  a  temper  in  which  it  would  be  safe  to  hint  his  own 
doubts  upon  that  subject  ?  He  did  not  forget  the  conversation 
at  the  dinner-table,  on  the  first  night  at  Clevedon,  and  how 
Augusta  had  risen  in  the  might  of  her  wifely  affection,  like  the 
lioness  who  defends  her  yoang.  Prudence  was  ever  his  guiding 
etar,  so  he  held  his  peace  for  a  time,  and  looked  about  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  premature,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  approach  the  subject  till  I've  got  a  case.  And 
if  I  keep  quiet  and  look  about  me,  I'm  pretty  sure  to  find  out 
Bometh'ng  more ;  and  when  I  do  drop  down  upon  you,  Mr.  Wal- 
grave  Harcross,  I  mean  the  drop  to  be  a  crusher." 

What  was  his  motive  ?  A  mixed  one.  In  the  first  place,  he 
never  had  forgiven,  and  he  never  meant  to  foi-give,  Hubert  Har- 
cross  for  having  come  between  him  and  his  cousin ;  and  in  the 
second  place — perhaps  he  himself  could  hardly  have  given  a 
clear  statement  of  his  secondary  motive.  He  knew  that  he 
wanted — in  his  own  words — to  "square  accounts"  with  his  rival, 
and  he  knew  that,  beyond  that  settlement  in  the  immediate 
present,  he  had  views  for  the  future— views  which  he  did  not 
care  to  put  into  any  definite  shape  just  yet,  but  which  were, 
nevertheless,  interwoven  with  the  whole  scheme  of  his  life.  He 
had  sown  his  wild  oats,  had  made  an  end  of  the  frivolities  of 
youth,  and  could  afford  to  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  and 
desires  upon  this  one  purpose. 

The  driving,  and  riding,  and  picnicking,  and  sroquet-playing, 
and  afternoon  tea-drinking  in  the  old-fashioned  garden,  went  on 
just  the  same,  after  that  one  rainy  day,  and  Mrs.  Harcross  per- 
formed her  part  in  all  these  diversions,  despite  those  corroding 
thoughts  which  were  now  ever  present  with  her.  She  might 
have  pleaded  headache  or  fatigue,  or  long  arrears  of  correspon- 
dence, and  shut  herself  in  her  own  room,  there  to  brood  over  her 
misery  unseen  by  human  eyes,  except  the  eyes  of  Tulhon.  But 
to  do  this,  she  argued  with  herself,  would  be  to  set  people  won- 
dering; and,  with  that  strange  likeness  between  Sir  Francis 
Clwedon  and  Hubert  Harcross  always  before  them,  who  could 
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tell  wliether  some  observer,  more  acute  than  the  common  herd, 
might  not  fathom  that  shameful  secret  ?  No,  she  would  fac« 
the  world,  and  defy  suspicion,  if,  indeed,  the  secret  were  still  safe 
— a  question  upon  which  she  sometimes  suffered  excruciating 
doubts. 

Had  she  no  pity  for  her  husband,  the  primary  victim,  who 
for  no  fault  of  his  own  stood  thus  divided  from  his  fellow-men, 
with  a  cruel  blot  upon  his  name  ?  She  did  pity  him,  but  in  so 
much  less  a  degree  than  she  pitied  herself  for  having  unwittingly 
linked  herself  with  his  dishonour,  that  her  compassion  had  not 
much  weight.  She  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  married  her 
on  false  pretences,  for  having  withheld  a  secret  that  would  have 
unquestionably  prevented  her  acceptance  of  him. 

"  If  I  had  loved  him  to  distraction,"  she  told  herself,  "  I 
would  have  broken  my  heart  rather  than  I  would  have  married 
him,  knowing  what  I  know  now." 

She  felt  angry  with  her  father  even  for  the  carelessness  which 
had  exposed  her  to  such  a  calamity. 

"  To  think  of  papa,  a  lawyer,  vrith  his  wide  experience,  taking 
no  pains  to  find  out  my  husband's  actual  pedigree." 

Mrs.  Harcross  forgot  the  very  resolute  tone  she  had  taken 
about  this  marriage,  which  had  made  Mr.  YaUory  somewhat 
diffident  in  the  matter  of  interference  or  opposition.  It  seemed 
a  hard  thing  that  she,  who  was,  as  it  were,  the  very  nursling  of 
the  law,  should  have  been  thus  cheated— that  all  the  iDarchment 
and  legal  stationery  in  the  ofiices  of  Harcross  and  Vallory  could 
not  save  her  from  this  degradation. 

"  If  I  were  quite  sure  that  no  one  knew  1 "  she  said  to  herself. 
"  But,  then,  how  can  I  teU  P  How  can  I  suppose  that  Lord 
Dartmoor  kept  his  own  counsel?  " 

The  windows  of  her  bedroom  and  dressing-room  looked  over 
the  noblest  part  of  the  park,  and  the  prospect,  which  had  been 
agreeable  enough  at  first,  now  filled  her  with  unspeakable  bitter- 
ness. It  was  his,  perhaps,  Hubert's;  by  right  and  justice  his 
very  own.  Who  could  tell  that  there  had  not  been  a  marriage, 
and  a  legal  one  ?  0,  foolish  wretched  mother,  to  leave  her  son's 
rights  unasserted,  undefended ! 

Even  Georgina  Clevedon  sufiered  a  little  in  Augusta's  estima- 
tion. She  could  not  feel  quite  so  fond  of  her  as  she  had  been 
before.  She  was  always  asking  herself — "  Which  is  the  inter- 
loper, she  or  I  ?  " 

Between  the  husband  and  wife  there  had  been  no  fartha 
quarrel :  only  a  terrible  calm,  like  a  dull  dead  sunless  stillnosj 
upon  a  cold  gray  sea.  Hubert  Harcross  was  deeply  wounded 
Even  in  that  loveless  marriage,  loveless  at  least  on  one  side,  there 
had  been  some  kind  of  bond.  He  had  been  grateful  for  his  wife's 
preference,  haxi  admired  her  and  been  proud  of  her;  had  even. 
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LQ  hia  better  moods,  looked  forward  to  a  day  vihen  yeaya  €A 
peaceful  association  should  have  brought  them  a  little  closei 
together,  should  have  developed  some  mutual  sympathies,  some 
common  thoughts  and  aspirations.  But  that  was  all  over  now. 
She  had  outraged  his  pride,  stung  him  as  he  had  never  been 
etung  before  by  man  or  woman.  Ho  shut  her  out  of  his  heart. 
To  the  eiid  of  his  existence  she  must  remain  a  strangei  to  him, 
or  something  worse  than  a  stranger— an  enemy  who  had  offended 
him  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgiveness. 

Augusta  hardly  realised  the  nature  of  the  breach  between 
them.  Absorbed  for  the  time  in  her  own  feelings,  she  had  not 
yet  attempted  to  analyse  those  of  her  husband.  She  could  see 
that  he  was  offended,  but  she  took  no  trouble  to  conciliate  him. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  a  hard  thing  that  he  should  take  umbrage  at 
her  natural  indignation.  He  had  cheated  her,  and  was  offended 
because  she  resented  the  wrong  he  had  done.  She  was  one  oi 
those  people  who  can  sustain  this  kind  of  silent  warfare,  and 
who  are  never  the  first  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  truce.  So  long 
as  the  proprieties  were  not  outraged,  she  was  content.  Before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  Mr.  Harcross  was  still  polite  and  atten- 
tive to  his  wife.  In  fee  seclusion  of  their  own  rooms,  they 
scarcely  spoke  to  each  other. 

While  these  who  had  once  sworn  eternal  love  and  obedience 
were  thus  dragging  a  lengthening  chain,  Georgie  Olevedon  was 
tasting  all  the  sweets  of  early  married  life ;  that  balmy  spring- 
time of  existence  in  which  the  days  are  all  sunshine  and  soft 
west  wind,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  in  blossom;  that 
glimpse  of  Eden  and  man  before  the  fall. 

"  We  have  been  married  more  than  three  months  and  havo 
not  quarrelled  yet,  Frank,"  she  said  to  her  husband  one  mom- 
\ng,  in  a  little  burst  of  child-like  happiness.  "  Do  you  think  wo 
ever  could  quarrel?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  darling.  Can  a  man  quarrel  with  the  better 
part  of  himself,  the  brighter  half  of  his  own  nature?" 

"Yet  one  hears  so  often  of  domestic  unhappiness,"  said 
Georgie,  with  a  sudden  thoughtfulness ;  "  and  I  suppose  people 
Elways  begin  by  loving  each  other  as  well  aa  you  and  I  do.  I 
mean  to  say  that  mercenary  marriages,  or  marriages  of  con* 
Tenience,  must  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  And  yet  so 
few  people  seem  really  happy,  as  you  and  1  are.  There  are  the 
Harcrosses,  for  instance;  that  must  have  been  a  love  match,  for 
Augusta  had  a  fortune,  and  Mr.  Harcross  hadn't;  so  on  her 
eide  at  least  it  must  have  been  a  love  match.  But  they  seem 
puch  an  uncomfortable  couple ;  very  polite  to  each  other,  and  so 
on,  but  seeming  to  live  only  for  the  world." 

"Why,  you  wouldn't  have  them  biUing  and  cooing  in  onf 
$tyle,  Georgie;"  cried  Sir  Francis,  laughing     "  It's  a  long  time 
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cijboe  their  honeymoon,  'remember ;  and  then  you  can  hardly 
expect  a  popular  barrister  to  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
has  too  much  sentiment  in  his  breach'  of-promise  cases.  Besides 
Harcross,  though  a  very  good  fellow,  seems  of  rather  too  hard  a 
composition  for  a  lover.     I  couldn't  imagine  Harcross  in  love." 

"Don't  say  that,  Frank,  when  people  say  he's  like  you." 

"Ph.vsically  perhaps.  But  you  see  we  are  not  obhged  to 
resemble  each  other  moi'ally.  He  is  a  man  who  worships  success, 
Georgie;  no  woman  need  expect  to  stand  for  much  in  the  hfe  of 
such  a  man.  His  wife  must  be  satisfied  if  he  wins  her  a  title 
some  day." 

"I  daresay  Augusta  would  think  more  of  that,"  said  Georgie. 
"  I  like  her  very  much,  you  know ;  but  I  can't  help  seeing  that 
she  is  rather  worldly." 

Of  course  this  devoted  young  couple  could  not  have  much 
time  to  themselves  whUe  their  house  was  full  of  company.  They 
were  obUged  to  be  perpetually  planning  new  diversions,  fresh 
drives,  and  rides,  and  ruins,  and  show-bouses  for  their  friends ; 
to  be  continually  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  demon  of  dulness 
stealing  into  the  circle.  They  succeeded  very  well  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  and'  though  they  often  told  each  other 
in  confidence  that  Clevedo^n  was  much  nicer  when  they  had  it  all 
to  themselves,  and  that  they  should  be  glad  when  the  people 
were  gone,  they  contrived  nevertheless  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  bring 
very  gay  spirits  to  every  fresh  amusement.  To  Georgie  all  the 
importance  and  grandeur  of  her  position  as  chatelaine  seemed 
veiy  much  like  playing  at  keeping  house.  It  was  so  new  to 
reign  over  a  larger  kingdom  than  that  in  which  Pedro  the 
monkey,  and  Tufto  the  deer-hound,  and  Kitmutgar  the  bull- 
terrier,  and  Sicee  the  pug,  were  her  chief  subjects ;  so  new  to 
have  seiwants  who  would  scarcely  lift  their  eyes  to  behold  her 
covmtenance,  instead  of  the  fat  familiar  cook  with  whom  her 
father  had  been  wont  to  hold  long  conversations,  of  a  culinary 
nature,  through  the  kitchen  window. 

"  I  feel  myself  such  an  impostor,  Franky,"  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "when  Mrs.  Mixer  asks  me  if  I  have  any  alteration  to 
make  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  I  can  only  think  of  papa's  favourite 
dishes — curried  prawns,  and  devilled  kidneys,  and  mulligatawny 
soup." 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  to  be  the  fete  on  Sir  Francia 
Clevedon's  birthday.  The  whole  affair  had  been  Geor^ie's 
scheme  from  first  to  last,  and  Sir  Francis  had  been  not  a  littia 
reluctant  to  be  made  an  object  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  his 
^nantry. 

•'  It  seems  so  absurd,  Georgie,"  he  had  remonstrated,  mora 
than  once,  "  for  a  man  of  nine-and-twenty  to  keep  his  birthday.** 

"  Nonsense,  Frank  !     Didn't  George  the  Third  have  a  jubilao 
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when  he  was  ever  bo  old  P  And  this  is  to  be  yotir  first  birthday 
hi  Clevedon.  It  is  your  coming  of  age,  in  fact ;  for  you^nevei 
did  come  of  age,  or  only  in  a  sneaking  way  at  Bruges,  or  som 
other  horrid  Flemish  town,  where  all  the  streets  smell  of  garlic. 
If  you  don't  want  to  keep  your  birthday,  I  shall  begin  to  think 
you  are  not  at  all  glad  you  manied  me,  and  that  you  are  afraid 
to  show  your  tenants  the  sort  of  wife  you  have  chosen." 

Of  course  the  lady  had  her  own  way,  and,  having  once 
secured  her  husband's  consent  to  the  business,  did  not  rest  till 
she  had  obtained  carte  hlanche  as  to  details.  Then  did  Colonel 
Davenant  arise  in  his  glory.  He  drove  over  to  Clevedon  every 
morning  to  breakfast,  and  from  morn  till  dewy  eve  he  and  his 
daughter  were  more  or  less  occupied  with  mysterious  consulta- 
tions and  discussions  about  the  fete.  Strange  men  came  down 
from  town  to  take  orders  about  lamps  and  marquees,  and 
temporary  fountains  which  were  to  gush  forth  in  the  midst  of 
roses.  Other  strange  men  hung  about  the  park  with  a  view  to 
fireworks. 

Sir  Francis  shivered  as  he  thought  how  much  all  this  would 
cost  him,  and  what  John  Wort  would  say  to  his  extravagances. 
Would  not  that  faithful  steward  declare,  with  some  appearance 
of  justification,  that  he  was  going  the  way  of  his  father  F 

There  was  to  be  a  dinner  for  the  tenantry  in  one  monster 
marquee,  a  dinner  for  the  villagers  from  twenty  miles  round  in 
two  other  tents,  including  every  ploughboy  who  ploughed  Sir 
Francis  Clevedon's  land,  every  crowboy  wno  scared  the  rooks 
from  the  newly- sown  corn;  and  in  the  afternoon  and  early 
evening  there  was  to  be  dancing  upon  a  broad  expanse  of  level 
greensward  in  the  park,  where  the  depredations  of  Sir  Lucas 
among  his  ancestral  oaks  had  left  a  fine  lawn.  Later  in  the 
evening  there  was  to  be  dancing  for  the  "  quality  "  in  the  great 
dining-hall,  which  was  to  become  a  very  garden  of  roses  and 
exotics.     Colonel  Davenant's  ideas  were  of  Eastern  splendour. 

"  We  want  golden  tissue  hangings  for  the  doorways,  and 
some  dancing  girls  to  perform  an  interlude  when  the  people  are 
tired,  Georgie,"  he  said,  with  a  desponding  air;  "there's  bo 
Httle  to  be  done  in  England." 

It  was  at  the  Colonel's  suggestion  that  Lady  Clevedou 
organised  a  band  of  honorary  stewards,  who  were  to  wear  her 
insignia,  a  moss  rosebud  and  a  knot  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  and 
were  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  guests, 
gentle  and  simple.  This  onerous  ofiice  was  assigned  to  all  those 
gentlemen  staying  in  the  house,  and  Mr.  Harcross  found  him- 
self pledged  to  preside  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  villagera' 
marquee,  and  to  circulate  all  day  with  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbon 
at  hifl  button-hole.  He  accepted  the  charge  meekly,  and 
Itfomised  to  do  his  duty,  in  quite  a  Nelsonian  spirit. 
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" '  For  England,  Home,  and  Beauty,'  "  he  said.  "  I  hope  th« 
Kentish  damsels  are  pretty,  Lady  Clevedon." 

TLe  careless  empty  words  were  scarce  spoken,  when  a  little 
pang  shot  through  his  heart.  So  much  that  a  man  says  in 
society  is  purely  mechanical;  but  no  sooner  was  that  speech 
uttered  than  he  bethought  himself  of  one  gentle  maiden  who 
might  have  been  all  the  world  to  him,  had  he  so  chosen. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

•*A  HaTive  skill  hee  simple  robhs  expkess'd.** 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  birthday  fete,  a  sultry  afternoon  with  the 
thermometer  at  80°  in  the  shade,  and  not  a  leaf  stirring  in 
Clevedon  Park.  Jane  Bond  gave  a  little  impatient  sigh  every 
aow  and  then,  as  she  sat  at  work  in  an  arbour  sheltered  with 
iiop- vines,  and  comfortably  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  trim  little 
garden  belonging  to  the  south  lodge ;  a  sigh  which  was  caused 
partly  by  Ihe  heat  of  the  weather,  and  partly  by  a  natural 
anxiety  upon  the  subject  of  her  needlework. 

She  was  making  her  dress  for  to-morrow's  festival,  and  having 
only  decided  at  the  last  moment  that  she  would  have  a  new 
and  brilliant  pink  mushn,  instead  of  a  lavender  garment  of  the 
game  ifabric,  which  had  been  her  "Sunday  frock"  last  summer, 
Miss  Bond  was  working  against  time.  Her  decision  had  been 
in  some  manner  influenced  by  the  present  of  a  sovereign  frora 
Weston  Vallory,  ostensibly  to  buy  a  neck-ribbon. 

"  I  know  you  are  fond  of  pretty  colours,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
want  you  to  buy  the  brightest  ribbon  in  Tunbridge.  Men  have 
no  taste  in  these  matters,  or  I  should  have  chosen  it  for  you 
myself." 

It  was  not  often  that  Miss  Bond  was  gratified  by  the  gift  of  a 
eovereign,  though  her  father  was  reputed  to  have  saved  money, 
and  to  be  better  off  than  most  of  his  class.  Of  eourse,  if  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  daughter  casual  sovereigns,  he 
would  have  been  less  able  to  carcy  small  sums  to  the  savings- 
bank.  Jane  was  clad  comfortably,  out  soberly,  as  became  tlie 
daughter  of  a  God-fearing  Primitive  Methodist,  and  her  father 
cboae  her  gowns  himself  for  the  most  part,  so  that  b'he  should 
uot  ofleud  the  eye  of  the  elect  by  gaudy  colours  or  eccentric 
patterns.  In  neat  spots  and  narrow  stripes,  in  lavenders  and 
duns  and  grays,  Miss  Bond  was  obliged  to  walk  this  earth,  as 
contentedly  or  discontentedly  as  she  pleased.  She  kept  her 
father's  house  for  him,  and  every  Saturday  evening  bad  to 
render  up  a  strict  account  of  the  past  week's  expenses.     There 
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•was  more  money  spent  iij^on  starch  than  Joshua  Bond  approved  ^ 
lint  if  he  complaiued  of  this  item,  he  was  always  inforuied  that 
Lis  Sunday's  white  shirt  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  expense. 

"  I  think  it's  your  sticking-out  gowns,  Jane,"  the  gardener 
would  reply  sternly ;  "  two  pounds  of  starch  in  a  week !  It'fl 
downright  sinful." 

Sometimes  when  Miss  Bond's  accounts  had  been  particularly 
accurate,  no  odd  fourpeuce-farthing  or  twopence-halfpenny 
deficient,  and  when  the  expenditure  had  been  unusually  light, 
Joshua  would  relax  his  grip  upon  the  balance  so  far  as  tu  pre- 
sent his  daughter  with  a  stray  shilling. 

"Put  it  in  your  money-box,  Jane,"  he  said;  "you've  got  a 
money-box,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  father,"  Miss  Bond  replied  promptly,  mindful  of  a  long 
disused  and  disabled  cardboard  institution,  with  tiny  glass 
windows,  lurking  somewhere  on  the  inaccessible  toj)  shelf  of  an 
upstairs  cupboard.     "  0,  yee,  father,  I've  got  a  box." 

Thus  it  was  that  on  receiving  Mr.  Vallory's  present — "VYestcn 
had  found  occasion  to  go  in  and  out  by  the  south  gate  several 
times  since  his  first  encounter  with  the  gardener's  daughter — 
thus  it  was  that  Miss  Bond,  with  her  admirer's  sovereign  in  her 
pocket,  could  venture  to  prefer  a  request  to  her  father. 

"  You  wouldn't  mind  my  wearing  bright  colours  for  once  in  a 
way,  would  you,  father?"  she  inquired  in  a  pleading  tone, when 
he  had  lighted  his  evening  pipe,  after  an  especially  comfortable 
meat-tea.  "  I  should  look  such  a  dowdy  among  all  the  other 
girls  in  that  wishy-washy  lavender  thing  you  bought  me  last 
summer.     It  doesn't  take  the  starch  well,  you  know,  and " 

"  Doesn't  take  the  starch !  "  cried  the  aggrieved  parent.  "  1 
should  like  to  know  what  material  would  take  as  much  starch 
as  you  use;  I  sometimes  think  you  must  give  it  to  the  fowls." 

"  O,  father,  what  a  shame  to  say  that,  when  I  take  such  pains 
with  your  collars  and  things !  How  would  you  Hke  your  Sunday 
shirt  to  be  limp  and  crumpled  ?  " 

"My  shirt — two  pounds  of  starch  a  week  for  my  shirt !" 

"Don't  be  cross,  father,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  out  t-o 
service  and  work  for  somebody  else.  I  should  get  wages  then, 
and  could  use  as  much  starch  as  I  liked,  and  you'd  have  tC 
keep  a  servant,  and  pay  her  for  doing  what  I  do,"  said  Misa 
Bond,  in  whose  breast  rebellious  fires  were  always  lurking, 
ready  to  blaze  tip  nt  the  first  provocation.  "  There's  not  many 
girls  of  my  age " 

"  Girls  of  your  age  1  I  should  call  you  a  woman  1"  growled 
her  father. 

"  There's  not  many  young  women  would  put  up  with  being 
kept  as  close  as  I'm  kept,"  continued  Miss  Bond  recklessly. 
"  W'^wsomedever,  I  don't  want  to  complain.    But  as  I've  saved 
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a  few  sliillings,  that  you've  given  me  now  and  then,  I  suppose 
you'll  make  no  objection  to  my  buying  a  pink  muslin  for  the 
•feat.'" 

"  Buy  what  you  like,"  said  the  father  with  a  groan,  "as  long 
as  it  isn't  out  of  my  money.  If  your  own  sense  won't  teach 
you  what's  proper  for  a  young  woman  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  hag  pleased  God  to  call  jou,  I  can't  teach  you.  Make 
yourself  a  raerry-andrew  if  you  hke." 

"  A  merry  fiddlestick !"  exclaimed  Miss  Bond.  "  I  don't  see 
why  the  wicked  people  should  have  all  the  pretty  colours." 

So  having  wrung  this  unwilling  consent  from  her  father, 
Jane  Bond  had  walked  to  Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  early  morning, 
and  had  arrived  at  her  favourite  draper's  shop  just  as  the 
shutters  were  being  taken  down.  Here  she  purchased  as,  many 
^ards  of  bright  pink-and-white  musUn  as  could  be  bouglit  for  a 
sovereign,  for  her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  flouncings  and 
pleatings  were  almost  as  extensive  as  a  West-end  milliners'. 
She  sat  in  her  arbour  this  afternoon  with  a  pile  of  neatly-folded 
muslin  frilling  upon  the  table  before  her,  and  phed  her  needle 
with  almost  feverish  haste,  cheered  by  thoughts  of  coming 
triumphs. 

How  they  would  all  stare  at  her  pink  dress,  made  in  a  style 
which  she  had  copied  from  a  morning  dress  of  Lady  Clevedo'n'a 
•  -a  costume  devised  by  the  great  Bouifante  herself!  There  was 
Mary  Mason,  the  laundry  maid — between  whom  and  Jane  Bond 
there  was  a  tacit  rivalry — who  was  going  to  wear  a  new  brown 
alpaca,  much  bedecked  with  braid  and  buttons,  but  a  very  vulgar 
and  commonplace  garment  compared  with  that  enchanting 
muslin. 

"  I  wonder  what  he'll  think  of  it  ?"  Jane  said  to  herself,  as  she 
l)figan  to  turn  down  an  almost  endless  hem ;  and  the  he  who 
occupied  so  important  a  place  in  her  thoughts  was  not  her  affi- 
anced husband,  Joseph  Flood,  but  her  new  admirer,  Weston 
VaUory. 

The  latch  of  the  garden-gate  fell  with  a  little  clicking  sound, 
while  she  sat  working  in  the  western  sunshine.  The  muslin 
flounce  dropped  from  her  busy  hands,  and  she  looked  up  eagerly 
with  a  sudden  deepening  of  her  rosy  cheeks.  But  the  person 
who  had  lifted  the  latch  was  not  the  person  she  had  been  think*- 
ing  about ;  and  she  took  up  the  flounce  again  with  rather  an 
impatient  twitch,  and  went  on  folding  the  hem.  Her  visitor 
was  only  Joseph  Flood.  She  had  no  right  to  expect  any  or.e 
else,  since  it  was  not  Mr.  YaUory's  habit  to  open  the  garden-gate. 
A  flirtation  with  a  rustic  beauty  was  pleasant  enough;  but 
Weston  had  too  much  respect  for  his  osvn  reputation  to  run  the 
"■fik  of  being  seen  loafing  in  the  lodge  garden,  in  sentimental 
Ksnverse  with  the  gardener's  daughter.    A  little  dawdling  talk 
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by  the  park  gate,  which,  could  be  cut  short  at  a  moment*B 

ing,  was  the  utmost  indulgence  he  permitted  himself. 

Miss  Bond,  however,  who  could  not  estimate  the  extent  of  hei 
admirer's  prudence,  and  who  had  no  small  idea  of  her  own  at- 
tractions, may  have  nursed  some  vague  hope  of  his  dropping  in 
unexpectedly  this  summer  evening  before  the  eight  o'clock  din- 
ner, to  while  away  half  an  hour  in  her  society.  And,  lo,  instead 
of  the  London  dandy,  in  his  faultless  boots  and  wonderful  waist- 
coat, here  was  only  honest  Joseph  Flood,  whose  highest  merit 
was  to  love  her  to  distraction,  and  whose  powers  of  expression 
were  of  the  poorest.  She  went  on  fulding  and  pinching  the  mus- 
lin, with  the  bold  black  eyes  cast  down  and  a  somewhat  sulky 
look  in  the  full  red  lips,  while  Joe  came  shambling  towards  the 
arbour,  using  his  long  legs  as  if  they  were  an  embarrassment  to 
him  in  the  absence  of  his  horse. 

Greefings  are  usually  dispensed  with  in  this  class  of  Hfe;  so 
the  groom  hardly  noticed  the  coldness  of  his  reception,  and 
dropped  down  upon  the  bench  by  his  mistress's  side  without  a 
word,  put  his  stalwart  arm  round  her  waist,  and  administered 
the  privileged  kiss  of  an  affianced  husband.  Jane  drew  herself 
away  from  him  with  an  impatient  shrug. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  tiresome,  Joseph,"  she  said 
peevishly.  "  I'm  sure  the  weather's  too  hot  for  kissing,  and  I 
don't  believe  you've  shaved  this  morning." 

"  Ah,  but  1  have,  though ;  I  suppose  one's  beard  grows  faster 
this  weather." 

"  Your  chin  does  scrub  so ;  I'd  as  lief  have  a  bit  of  emery 
paper  rubbed  across  my  face.  Don't  squeeze  so  close  to  me,  Joe ; 
there's  room  enough  on  the  bench  without  that.  I've  got  all 
those  flounces  to  hem  and  put  on  the  skirt  before  I  go  to  bed  to- 
night." 

"  0,  it's  a  new  gown,  is  it,  that  there's  all  this  fuss  about  ?  ** 
said  Joseph,  contemplating  the  pink  frills  with  a  contemptucms 
air ;  "  then  all  I  can  say  is,  if  you're  going  to  be  so  Ul-tempered 
evei'y  time  you  get  a  new  gown,  I  hope  you  won't  have  many  of 
'em  when  we're  married." 

"  It's  just  like  you  to  say  that,  Joseph,"  replied  Miss  Bond,  vL 
a  lofty  tone;  "now  if  you  were  a  gentleman,  you'd  take  an  in- 
terest in  my  dresses,  and  think  nothing  too  good  for  me." 

"  But  I  ain't  a  gentleman,  you  see,  and  if  you're  to  lose  yoaf 
temper  with  me  for  the  sake  of  a  parcel  of  fal-lals  Uke  that  there, 
I'd  rather  see  you  dressed  anyhow  than  decked  out  as  tine  as  a 
peacock." 

Miss  Bond  tossed  her  head  and  went  on  with  her  work  assidu- 
ously. It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  seen  Joseph  Flood 
zince  her  acquaintance  with  J^lr.  Vallory,  and  in  the  course  of 
f  fcvJrT!*'  'ntervi^ws  she  hati  favoured  him  with  vague  bii\+s  of 
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S»ein^  admired  and  appreciated  by  peojjle  of  higher  capacity  to 
admire  and  appreciate  than  he  possessed,  and  with  ampler 
resources  wherewith  to  back  their  opinions.  Joseph  was  of  a 
jealous  nature,  and  had  been  quick  to  resent  these  remarks. 

"It  doesn't  much  matter  whether  you  like  my  dress  or  noti, 
that^s  one  comfort,"  the  girl  said  presently ;  "  there's  more  people 
i.n  the  world  besides  you,  and  I  daresay  there'U  be  some  at  the 
'  feat '  to-morrow  that  will  admire  me." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  a  pack  of  fine  gentlemen,"  replied 
Joseph  sullenly ;  "  no,pi*uclent  girl  want  their  admiration." 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a  prudent  girl,"  remarked  Jane, 
with  a  little  affected  giggle ;  "  for  I  do  hke  to  be  admired,  and 
I  set  more  store  upon  a  gentleman's  admiration  than  a  common 
isan's." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you  then,  Jane  Bond,"  said  the  lover  sternly, 
"  for  if  that's  true  you'll  never  make  a  good  wife  to  an  honesti 
working  man.  But  I  don't  believe  it  is  true.  You're  always  up 
to  some  blessed  game  of  this  kind,  trying  to  take  a  rise  out  of 
me.  A.nd  yet  you  know  there  never  was  a  young  man  fonder  of 
a  young  woman  than  I  am  of  you.  But  I'm  not  the  sort  of  a 
man  to  stand  any  nonsense." 

This  kind  of  protestation  was  gratifying  to  Miss  Bond's 
vanity,  and  she  was  somewhat  mollified  by  it,  and  even  allo'^ed  ths 
arm  of  her  legitimate  lover  to  steal  around  her  waist  a:il  remain 
there  placidly  while  she  stitched  her  flounces ;  but  throughout 
that  evening  the  talk  between  the  affianced  ones  was  of  a  skir- 
mishing character,  and  Jane  Bond  indulged  in  numei-ous  sugges 
tive  remarks,  all  tending  to  show  how  much  brighter  and  better 
her  lot  in  life  might  have  been,  had  she  so  pleased,  than  Mr. 
Flood  the  groom  could  possibly  make  it.  She  was  all  good  tem- 
Der  and  high  spirits,  however,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  pleased 
•Adth  the  effect  of  her-drees  as  it  proceeded  towards  completion . 
She  insisted  on  Mr.  Flood  staying  to  supper,  and  cut  him  the 
most  delicate  slices  of  cold  boiled  bacon,  and  graciously  com- 
pounded a  glass  of  gin-and-water  for  him  at  her  father's  behest ; 
but  notwithstanding  these  civilities,  Joseph  Flood  left  the 
south  lodge  in  a  savage  humour,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  his 
bed-chamber  over  the  stables  meditating  vengeance,  convinced 
that  Jane  Bond  meant  to  fool  him. 

"  She's  just  the  kind  of  wonjan  to  do  it,"  he  thought ;  "  she 
knows  she's  the  prettiest  girl  within  twenty  mile — ay,  within 
fifty  mile,  I'U  wan-ant — and  she  takes  advantage  of  it.  I'll  be 
bound  some  of  those  London  dandies  have  been  talking  their 
nonsense  to  her — the  Captain,  perhaps ;  there's  nothing  Uke  a#oJ- 
dier  for  that  sort  of  mischief.  But  if  she  does  try  to  make  a  fool 
of  me,  I'll  be  even  with  her^  md  I'U  be  even  with  the  man  that 
nemos  between  us." 
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He  was  a  determined  young  fellow,  this  Joseph  Flood;  R  mns- 
cular  Christian,  with  more  muscularity  than  Christianity,  and  h. 
this  one  matter  of  his  attachment  to  Jane  Bond  his  sentiment/^ 
were  of  a  somewhat  desperate  character.  She  had  played  het 
fish  a  considerable  time  before  she  netted  him,  holding  him  at 
arm's-length,  pretending  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  him  one  day, 
delighting  him  by  her  amiabiUty  the  next,  and  appearing  abso- 
lutely to  detest  him  the  day  after  that.  These  alternate  hot  and 
cold  douches,  these  alternations  of  despair  and  delight,  had  the 
intended  effect.  A  prize  so  hard  to  win  seemcl  to  Mr.  Flood 
the  one  crowning  reward  of  man's  endeavours.  He  wooed  the 
gardener's  daughter  with  a  boundless  patience.  It  was  only 
when  she  did  at  last  consent  to  pledge  herself  to  him,  declaring 
that  she  had  been  bothered  into  saying  yes,  that  Mr.  Flood  as- 
sumed a  more  independent  tone,  treating  the  lady  henceforward 
as  his  own  peculiar  property  rather  than  as  a  divinity  to  whom 
he  was  bound  to  pay  continual  worship. 

This  independent  manner  of  his,  this  unpleasant  way  of  taking 
everything  for  granted,  was  particularly  provoking  to  Jane  Bond, 
who  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  flattery.  She  did  not  rest 
until  she  had  found  out  her  lover's  weak  point,  and  that  she 
could  torture  him  into  savage  fits  of  jealousy.  Haying  discovered 
this  power,  she  used  it  rather  frequently,  and  their  walks  to  and 
from  chapel  were  apt  to  be  spent  in  silent  sulkiness  or  open 
quarrelling.  Yet  the  young  man  clung  to  her,  and  went  on 
loving  her,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  she  was  to  be  his 
wife. 

"  If  you  was  to  play  me  a  trick,  Jeniw ;  if  you  was  to  jilt  me 
and  marry  another  fellow,  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to 
murder  you,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  during  the  first  momenta 
of  reconciliation  after  an  unusually  angry  quarrel. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  murder  the  other  fellow P"  Miss 
Bond  asked,  hiughing. 

"Perhaps  I  might  do  both,"  answered  Joseph  Flood,  inaton« 
that  was  sufficiently  serious  to  alarm  his  betrotli'.d. 

She  clung  to  his  arm  quite  affectionately,  more  gratified  by 
this  threat  than  by  any  compliment  he'd  ever  paid  her. 

"  I  do  think  you're  fond  of  me,  Joseph,"  she  said ;  "  and  I 
don't  beheve  there's  any  love  worth  having  without  jealousy. 
As  for  playing  you  any  tricks,  there's  no  fear  of  that.  But  1 
can't  help  wishing  sometimes  that  we  were  both  better  off  than 
we  are.  I  think  I'd  rather  die  than  look  forward  to  being  such 
a  drudge  as  most  of  the  women  I  know  come  to  after  marriage." 

"  There's  no  «all  for  you  to  be  a  di'udge,  Jenny.  You  can  oe 
as  smart  after  maiTiage  as  you  are  now.  It's  only  slovens  that 
come  to  be  drudges." 

"  A.^    you  don't  know.      Men  never  understand  how  mucb 
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work  a  woman  has  to  do.  You'd  want  your  victuals  cooked  and 
your  clothes  washed,  just  as  father  does ;  and  if  there  was  chil- 
dren, there'd  be  them  to  do  for,  and  the  shop  to  look  after  too^ 
when  you  was  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  thought  you'd  like  the  notion  of  the  shop,  Jane,"  said  the 
loves',  rubbing  his  chin  thoughtfully.  In  his  own  idea,  a  shop 
was  a  kind  of  ready-made  income  without  work  or  effort.  He 
would  only  have  to  sit  behind  his  counter  reading  a  newspaper, 
or  asleep  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  snoring  peacefully  in 
the  sunshine,  while  the  money  dropped  into  the  till. 

"  Yes,  the  shop's  all  very  well,  answered  Jane.  "  I  sometimes 
fancy  I  should  like  weighing  things,  and  having  a  lot  of  nice 
little  drawers  full  of  starch,  and  mustard,  and  rice,  and  sago,  and 
all  that,  and  a  little  stock  of  fancy  stationery  in  the  window  laid 
out  tempting  like,  and  perhaps  even  a  few  pots  of  bear's-grease, 
and  sixpenny  bottles  of  lavender-water,  and  neat  little  boxes  of 
hair-pins.  I've  heard  tell  there's  a  deal  of  profit  on  them  small 
things.  But  when  it  came  to  be  the  same  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end,  and  perhaps  bad  debts;  and  after  all  it's  hard  work, 
like  anything  else " 

"  Then  drop  the  notion  of  the  shop,  Jane.  I  don't  care ;  I  oan 
keep  on  in  service." 

"  0,  no,  that  would  never  do.  I  couldn'*}  marry  to  have  my 
husband  in  service.  People  would  say  I  was  very  hard  driven  to 
get  a  husband." 

"  They  could  never  think  that  of  you,  Jenny,  even  if  they  said 
it.  But  I'm  blest  if  I  know  what  yon  do  want,  if  you  don't 
want  me  to  have  the  shop  at  Rayton  that  we've  always  talked  of." 

Perhaps,  had  Jane  been  closely  questioned,  she  herself  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  explain  her  desires.  She  only  felt 
a  vague  and  general  discontent.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
keep  a  shop  and  to  be  an  independent  matron — nay,  even  a  per- 
son of  some  importance— in  Rayton  village,  than  to  be  under  her 
father's  stern  dominion  in  the  south  lodge.  And  yet  it  seemed 
a  sorry  ending  of  all  those  fine  stories  which  had  been  told  her 
by  stray  admirers,  and  by  that  perpetual  comforter,  lier  looking- 
glass.  She  wished  she  had  not  been  s'j  heartily  tired  of  her 
father's  rule,  and  the  dulness  of  her  life ;  that  she  could  have 
afforded  to  wait  a  few  years  longer  for  that  possible  admirer 
looming  in  the  future,  whose  advent  so  many  of  her  admireri  in 
the  present  had  prophesied — the  rich  gentleman  who  would  some 
day  woo  her  for  his  wife.  She  had  never  read  novels,  and  was 
perplexed  by  no  sentimental  foreshadowings.  But  she  did 
cherish  that  one  fond  dream  of  a  rich  husband,  and  she  did  think 
it  a  hard  thing  that  the  wealthy  wooer  had  not  yet  appeared,  %nd 
that  out  of  sheer  weariness  of  spirit  she  must  needs  throw  herself 
away  upon  a  groom. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

"TBTEW  FELL  TJPON  THE  HOUSE  A  SUDDEK  GUXHn.** 

Ladt  Clevedon's  invitations  had  been  sent  far  and  wide,  to 
neighbours  who  were  i*ot  tenants  as  well  as  to  neighbours  who 
were,  and  amongst  other  outsiders  Richard  Rednaayne  received 
one  of  the  gilt-edged  illuminated  cards,  prepared  by  a  London 
lithographer  from  a  design  of  Georgie'a  own.  Colonel  Davenant 
had  insisted  that  even  the  invitation  cards  should  be  what  he 
called  "  a  feature." 

Eick  Redmayne,  who  had  seemed  to  himself  for  a  long  time 
to  exist  outside  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  put 
the  fT-y-looking  ticket  into  his  breast-pocket  with  a  brief  laugh 

of  scorn.        ,       .,  .  .  ,.         , 

"  As  if  sTi'^'\^  thmg  was  m  my  Ime,  he  said  to  himself ;  "but 
it  was  kind  ot'  ^^^Y  Clevedon  to  send  it— and  of  course  she 
didn't  know.     It"  Gr^^ce  had  been  ahve  now " 

He  could  imagine  himself  going  to  the  rustic  festival  with 
his  daughter  on  his  arm ;  could  see  her  face  as  it  would  have 
looked  amidst  the  summer  holiday-makino  ;  could  see  the  soft 
blue  eyes  brighten  as  they  would  have  brightened  at  sight  ol 
the  invitation  card  ;  could  fancy  how  her  childish  soul  would 
nave  been  fascinated  by  the  gold  and  colour,  and  how  she  would 
fiave  treasured  the  card  in  her  workbox  as  a  relic  when  the  fete 
was  done.  With  her,  he  could  have  drunk  the  cup  of  simple 
r)leasure  to  the  dregs ;  without  her,  what  could  such  a  holiday 
seem  to  him  but  weariness  and  vexation  ? 

He  put  the  invitation  in  his  pocket,  and  would  have  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter  had  he  been  permitted  to  think  his  own 
thoughts.  This  Uberty,  however,  was  not  allowed  him  :  it  was 
impossible  to  exist  during  the  week  before  Sir  Francis  Clevedou'a 
birthday  and  not  hear  of  the  Clevedon  fete.  Even  he  who  so 
rarely  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  own  narrowed  home,  could  not 
escape  the  popular  agitation.  Clevedon  fSte  was  the  sauce  which 
Mrs.  Bush  served  with  every  meal  she  set  before  him.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  professed  his  indifference.  A  mind  overcharged 
tts  hers  was  would  find  some  vent,  and  as  her  "  goodman"  was 
for  the  most  part  an  absentee,  Mr.  Redmayne  had  the  benefit  of 
her  intelligence.  She  could  not  set  her  foot  beyond  the  garden, 
or  take  in  a  joint  from  the  butcher,  without  hearing  something 
ttbovt  the  Clevedon  festivities.    In  the  morning  she  heard  for 
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the  first  time  of  the  fireworks,  and  of  the  men  who  had  coma 
down  from  London  to  fix  them ;  in  the  afternoon  a  neighbour 
brought  her  tidings  of  the  lamps,  from  information  received  froir 
that  important  functionary  the  village  postman,  who  spoke  with 
the  voice  of  authority ;  lamps  which  were  to  be  of  divers  colours, 
like  the  "  inumilations  "  Mrs.  Bush  had  seen  in  London  at  her 
Majesty's  corona<,ion,  when  she  was  in  service  as  nursemaid  at 
Peckham  Eye — lamps  which,  according  to  a  privileged  commu- 
nication from  the  above-named  postman,  were  to  number  upwards 
of  a  "  milliond." 

Richard  Redmayne  heard  so  much  about  the  festival,  that  at 
last,  like  the  little  old  woman  in  Southey's  story  of  the  Three 
Bears,  he  said  a  bad  word  about  it. 

"You  shouldn't  lose  your  temper  over  it,  Mr.  Redmayne," 
Mrs.  Bush  exclaimed,  with  friendly  reproof.  "  What  you  ought 
to  do  is  to  go  to  Clevedon  and  enjoy  yourself,  like  other  people, 
for  once  in  a  way.  I'm  sure  you've  moped  long  enough  here ; 
and  if  it  was  ten  thousand  daughters  you'd  lost — not  as  I'm 
saying  a  word  again  Miss  Gracey,  which  she  was  as  sweet  a 
young  woman  as  ever  stepped — you  couldn't  have  took  the  loss 
more  to  heart  than  you  have  took  it.  But  there's  a  time  for  all 
things,  which  I  believe  it  was  king  Solomon  hisself  made  the 
remark ;  leastways,  I  know  I've  heard  it  in  Kingsbury  Church, 
Defore  Bush  over-persuaded  me  into  joining  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists ;  and  if  it  wasn't  Solomon  it  must  have  been  David,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar.  There's  a  time  for  all  things,  Mr.  Redmayne ; 
and  it  isn't  the  time  to  mope  when  everybody  within  twenty  miles 
is  going  to  be  happy  ;  and  even  me  and  Bush  asked,  through 
Bush's  brother  being  a  tenant  on  the  Clevedon  estate.  Mr, 
Wort  brought  me  the  card  yesterday  ;  not  all  gold  and  coloun* 
Kke  yours,  but  a  neat  laylock,  gilt-edged." 

Mr.  Redmayne  bore  this  remonstrance  with  tolerable  patience, 
but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  being  influenced  by  it.  Yet, 
when  the  much-expected  morning  dawned,  serene  and  cloud- 
less— for  weather  is  sometimes  propitious  even  in  England  ; 
when  the  day  grew  older,  and  Kingsbury  joy-bells  rang  gaily 
over  woods  and  meadows,  hopfields  where  the  tender  vines  were 
climbing,  cornfields  where  the  golden  wheat  had  ripened  for  the 
sickle,  and  where  "  the  free  and  happy  barley  was  smiling  on 
the  scythe," — Mr.  Redmayne  could  not  help  feeltng  that  this  day 
was  not  quite  as  other  days,  and  that  it  was  a  dismal  thing  to 
stand  alone  and  wilfully  aloof  from  all  his  fellow-men  on  such  a 
day  as  this. 

If  the  day  had  been  wet,  if  a  chill  gray  sky  had  lowered  on 
Sir  Francis  Clevedon  and  all  his  preparations  for  a  festival,  if  a 
drizzling  incessant  rain  had  foreboded  the  extinction  of  lampa 
md  fireworks.  Mr.  Redmayne  might  have  smoked  h-'s  pipe  by 
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his  desolate  hearth  in  the  old  farmhouse  kitchen,  and  laaghed 
scornfully  at  the  folly  of  his  race,  conjuring  up  a  vision  of  sodden 
garments  and  disappointed  faces,  rain  oozing  slowly  from  the 
canvas^  roofs,  the  gay  flag-bedecked  tents  transformed  into 
gigantic  shower-baths.  But  a  misanthrope  must  have  been  of  a 
r«ry  soar  temper  who  could  escape  some  touch  of  regret  for  hig 
own  lond;^-  coivliti^n,  some  faint  yearning  for  sympathy  with 
his  species,  some  I'eeble  ghost-like  renewal  of  old  feelings,  in 
Buch  a  golden  noontide,  and  amidst  so  fair  a  landscape  as  that 
which  lay  around  the  home  of  Richard  Redmayne.  Several 
times  had  Mrs.  Bush  repeated  her  remonstrances,  with  every 
variety  of  rustic  eloquence  and  much  amphtude  of  speech,  but 
to  no  effect.  Mr.  Redmayne  declared  most  decisively  that  he 
would  have  no  share  in  the  day's  rejoicings. 

"  A  pretty  figure  I  should  cut  amongst  a  pack  of  fools  dancing 
and  capering,"  he  cried  contemptuously.  "  I  should  seem  like  a 
ghost  come  from  the  grave." 

Perhaps  you  might  if  you  went  in  that  shabby  old  shooting- 
jacket  as  you  w  ear  Sundays  and  work-a-days,  which  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  gentleman  as  well  to  do  as  you  are,"  replied  the  plain* 
spoken  Mrs.  Bush,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  spirit  world  might  suffer  from  a  want  of  good  clothing 
"but  not  if  you  dr'^s'--ed  yourself  in  some  of  the  things  you've 
got  hoarded  np  in  those  two  sea-chests  of  yours  o'  purpose  for 
the  moths,  one  'ud  think,  to  see  the  way  you  let  'em  lie  there. 
JVow,  do  smarten  yourself  up  a  bit,  and  trim  your  whiskeis,  and 
all  that,  Mr.  Redmayne,  and  don't  be  the  only  person  within 
twenty  miles  of  Cleveland  to  hang  back  from  going.  It  looks  sg 
pinted.  It  looks  alnio8t  as  if  you  had  committed  a  murder,  o^ 
Romethink  dreadful,  and  was  afcard  to  face  the  light  of  day." 

This  last  argument  toucVied  him  a  little,  indifferent  »s  he 
rofessed  to  be  about  the  world's  esteem.  It  was  not  of  himself 
e  thought  even  in  this,  but  of  that  dead  girl  who  had  made  up 
his  world.  Was  he  quite  true  to  her  memory  in  holding  himself 
thus  utterly  aloof  from  his  kind  ?  Might  he  not  by  that  veiy 
act  have  given  occasioii  for  slanders,  which  might  never  have 
arisen  but  for  that,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  might  have  been 
crushed  by  his  putting  a  bold  front  on  matters,  and  finding 
some  answer  for  every  question  that  could  be  asked  about  hia 
lost  girl  ? 

"Good  God!"  he  said  to  himself,  strangely  iiffected  by  this 
random  shot  of  Mrs.  Bush's,  "I  may  ha\«5  made  people  think 
that  things  were  worse  than  they  really  were,  by  my  conduct." 

He  brooded  on  thi«  idea  a  good  deal ;  but  it  was  scarcely  this 
which  influenced  him  on  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  birthday,  when, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  Bushes  had  dq^artcd,  ra- 
diant in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  with  faces  varnished  by  the 
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application  of  strong  yellow  soap,  he  suddenly  made  up  hia 
mind  to  follow  them  and  share  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  They 
could  be  no  pleasures  to  him.  That  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  he  would  go  among  the  noise  and  riot,  and  eating  and 
drinking,  and  hold  his  own  with  the  merriest,  and  let  the  world 
see  that  he  was  Rick  Redmayne  still,  as  good  a  man  as  he  had 
been  six  years  ago,  before  he  sailed  across  the  world  to  redeem 
his  fortunes. 

Strange  how  lonely  the  house  seemed  to  him  that  summer 
day,  when  Mra.  Bush  and  her  goodman  had  shut  the  door 
behind  them,  after  much  scudding  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down 
at  the  last  moment,  in  quest  of  foi'gotten  trifles.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  ever  affected  Mrs.  Bush's  company,  or  that  he  had 
ever  found  her  anything  but  an  ^'nmitigatcd  bore.  Yet  no 
sooner  was  she  departed  than  he  sorely  missed  the  clatter  of 
her  pattens,  the  cloop  of  her  pails,  the  noise  of  her  industrious 
broom  sweeping  assiduously  m  passages  where  there  had  been 
no  footsteps  to  carry  dirt.  Dreary  and  empty  beyond  all 
measure  seeiaed  the  old  homestead,  which  had  once  been  so 
blithe.  He  went  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  without  purpose,  into 
that  tabernacle  of  respectability  the  best  parlour,  where  not  so 
much  as  the  position  of  a  chair  had  been  altered  since  his 
wedding  day ;  where  the  chintz  covers,  which  had  been  faded 
when  he  peered  into  the  mystic  chamber  wonderingly,  a  baby 
in  his  mother's  arms,  were  only  a  little  paler  and  more  fcebk 
of  tint  to-day.  Nothing  could  wear  out  in  a  room  so  seldom 
tenanted;  it  could  only  moulder  imperceptibly  with  a  gradual 
decay,  like  furniture  in  the  sealed  houses  of  some  lava-buried 
city. 

To-day  that  pale  presence  of  the  dead,  whereby  these  rooms 
were  always  more  or  less  haunted,  smote  him  with  a  keener 
anguish  than  he  could  bear.  The  empty  house  was  insupport- 
able with  that  glioslly  company. 

"  And  yet,  if  she  could  take  a  palpable  form  and  come  back 
and  smile  upon  me,  God  knows  that  I  would  welcome  her 
fondly,  even  though  I  knew  she  were  dead.  Why  cannot  our 
dead  come  back  to  us  sometimes,  if  only  for  one  sweet  solemn 
hour  ?  Is  God  so  hard  that  He  will  not  lend  them  to  us  ?  O, 
Gracey,  to  have  you  with  me  for  ever  so  brief  a  span,  to  hear 
^•om  your  own  hps  that  heaven  is  fair  and  you  are  happy' 
among  the  angels,  to  tell  you  how  I  have  missed  you !  But 
there  only  comes  the  dull  shadow,  the  dreary  thought;  no  dear 
/ace,  no  gentle  loving  eyes." 

Many  and  many  a  time  he  had  sat  in  the  sunshine,  in  th« 
moonlight,  lost  in  a  waking  dream,  and  wondering  if  Heaven 
wouH  ever  vouchsafe  bim  a  vision,  such  as  men  saw  of  old, 
when  augehc  creatures   and  the   spirits   of  the  dead  seemed 
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nearer  this  earth  than  they  are  to-day.  Many  a  time  he^  had 
wished  that  the  impalpable  air  would  thicken  and  shape  itself 
into  the  form  he  loved ;  but  the  vision  never  came.  The  rooma 
were  haunted,  but  it  was  with  bitter  thoughts  of  the  past ;  hia 
sleep  was  broken,  but  only  with  confused  patches  of  dreaming, 
'li  which  the  image  of  the  beloved  dead  was  entangled  in  some 
web  of  foolishness  and  bewilderment.  Never  had  she  appeared 
to  him  as  he  would  have  her  come,  serene  and  radiant  with  the 
radiance  of  a  soul  that  wanders  down  from  heaven  to  comfort 
|n  earthly  mourner. 

He  went  out  into  the  garden  and  smoked  a  pipe  under  the 
cedar,  but  here  too  the  soUtude  which  had  been  the  habit  of  his 
life  lately  seemed  strangely  intensified  to-day.  It  might  have 
been  that  sound  of  distant  joy-bel]=,  or  the  knowledge  that  all 
the  little  world  within  a  twenty-n-ile  radius  was  making  merry 
so  near  him.  It  would  be  ditB  ;ult  to  define  the  cause,  but  a 
sense  of  isolation  crept  i«to  ha  mind.  He  smoked  a  second 
pipe,  and  drank  a  tvunhier  o<  spirit-and-water,  that  perilous 
restorer  to  which  he  Yad  too  frequent  recourse  of  late ;  sat  for 
an  hour  or  more  u'^/ier  the  low  -  spreading  branches  which 
scarcely  cleared  his  head  when  he  stood  upright,  and  then  could 
endure  this  oppression  of  silence  and  loneliness  no  longer,  and 
resolved  to  go  to  the  Clevedon  festival. 

"  I  needn't  join  their  tomfoolery,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  can 
look  on." 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  and  dressed  himself  in  some  of 
those  clothes  whiph  had  lain  so  long  idle  in  his  sea-chest.  Ha 
was  a  handsome  man  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  look 
that  had  become  his  natural  expression ;  a  fine-looking  man 
still  in  spite  of  his  bent  shoulders ;  but  he  was  only  the  wreck 
of  the  man  he  had  been  before  his  daughter's  death ;  only  th« 
wreck  of  that  man  who  sailed  home  from  the  distant  world, 
fortunate  and  full  of  hope,  coming  back  to  his  only  child. 

The  dinner  for  the  cottagers,  farm-servants,  gardeners,  game- 
keepers, and  small  fry  of  all  kinds  was  to  begin  at  half-past 
one;  the  dinner  for  the  superior  tenantry,  to  which  Mr.  Red- 
mayne  was  bidden,  at  three  o'clock.  He  had  plenty  of  time  ta 
walk  to  Clevedon  before  the  banquet  began,  if  he  cared  to  take 
his  place  among  the  revellers,  but  he  did  not  care  about  the 
ceremony  of  dining.  He  meant  only  to  stroll  about  the  park, 
take  a  distant  view  of  the  rejoicings,  and  walk  home  again  in  the 
Iwihght.  The  Bushes  did  not  expect  to  return  till  midnight,  aa 
the  fireworks,  which  were  the  great  feature  of  the  entertainment, 
were  only  to  begin  at  ten ;  but  Richard  Redmayne  had  no  idea 
of  staying  to  stare  at  many-coloured  sky-rockets,  or  showers  oi 
falling  stars,  or  Catherine  wheels,  or  roman  candles. 

H<»  txx>k  the  short  out  to   Clevedon,  the  peth  that  skirtf^^ 
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aeadows  and  cornfields,  by  those  tall  hedgerows  which  had 
sheltered  Grace  and  her  lover  in  the  fatal  summer  that  was  gono. 
Slowly  and  listlessly  he  went  his  way,  stopping  to  lean  against 
a  stile  and  smoke  a  meditative  pipe  before  his  journey  was  half 
done ;  lingering  to  look  at  the  ripened  com  sometimes,  with  the 
ciitical  eye  of  experience,  but  not  with  the  keen  interest  of  poa 
session.  Even  if  these  acres  had  still  been  "  in  hand,''  it  i^ 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  surveyed  them  with  his  old 
earnestness.  The  very  key-stone  of  life's  arch  was  gone.  He 
had  no  motive  for  wishing  to  increase  his  store ;  hardly  any 
motive  for  living,  except  that  one  undefined  idea  of  a  day  of 
reckoning  to  come  sooner  or  later  betwixt  him  and  his  child's 
destroyer. 

To-day,  daw dlin gin  the  sunshine,  amidst  that  peaceful  land- 
scape, going  on  such  a  pur])Oseless  errand,  hardly  knowing  why 
he  went,  there  was  surely  nothing  farther  from  his  thoughts  than 
that  the  day  of  reckoning  had  come. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"or  ALL  MEN   ELSE   I   HAVE  AVOIDED    THEE.*' 

Peb,ha.ps,  if  a  man  must  throw  his  money  away  somehow  or 
other,  which  appears  to  be  almost  an  absolute  condition  in  the 
lives  of  most  men,  there  is  no  pleasanter  mode  of  scattering  it 
than  upon  such  a  rustic  carnival  as  Georgie  Clevedon  and  her 
father  had  organised  for  the  celebration  of  the  baronet's  twenty- 
ninth  birthday.     In  that  cup  of  pleasure  one  would   suppose 
there  can  be  scarcely  one  bitter  drop,  provided  always  thai,  every- 
body within  a  certain  distance  is  invited ;  that  there  is  no  for- 
gotten fairy  to  mutter  her  maledictions  in  the  midst  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  invoke  misfortune  upon  the  prince  or  princess  of  the 
house.     And  yet  who  can  tell,  even  in  that  simple  world,  what 
heart-burnings  may  disturb  the  joy  of  Susan  Jones  at  sight  of 
Mary  Smith's  new  gown,  what  a  sense  of  humiliation  may  de- 
press Mrs.  Brown  on  beholding  Mrs.  Robinson  in  a  new  bonnet, 
while  Brown's  scantv  wage  has  not  afforded  his  partner  so  much 
as  a  yard  of  ribbon  to  smarten  her  faded  head-gear  ?     Or  who 
Bhall  presume  to  say  that  the  jealous  pangs  which  gnaw  the  en- 
trails of  some  rustic  Strephon  at  sight  of  his  Chloe's  flirtation 
with  Damon  are  not  as  fierce  an  agony  as  the  torments  of  any 
brilHant  dandy  in  the  Household  Brigade  distracted  by  the  in- 
fidelities of  a  countess  ? 

Sir  Francis  Clevedon  did  not  consider  tb«  thing  eo  deeply  as 
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he  looked  out  on  the  tents  and  flags  and  flowers  and  fountain* 
and  gaily-dressed  crowd  scattered  over  a  vast  green  amphitheatra 
under  the  noontide  sun — a  cheerful  picture  framed  by  a  back- 
gi'ound  of  old  forest  trees,  amidst  whose  cool  umbrage  the  scared 
deer  had  fled  for  sanctuary.  He  thought  that  Georgie  had  hit 
upon  a  very  pleasant  manner  of  fooling  away  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  whatever  Mr.  Wort — with  a  pencil  behind  his  ear 
and  an  ancient  little  account-book  in  his  hand — might  say  to  the 
contrary. 

*'  You're  sure  you're  pleased,  then,  Frankie  ?  "  says  Georgie, 
in  her  little  coaxing  way,  sidling  up  to  her  husband  as  she  stands 
by  him  on  the  terrace-walk  before  the  house,  looking  down  at  the 
crowd.  "  I  should  be  quite  miserable  if  you  didn't  like  it  aU. 
You  see,  it  seems  such  a  dreadful  thing  for  you  to  marry  a  girl 
without  sixpence,  a,nd  for  her  to  begin  by  spending  your  money 
at  such  a  rate ;  out,  then,  it's  only  once  a  year,  and  it's  all  for 
your  sake,  so  I  do  hope  you're  pleased." 

"As  if  I  could  help  being  pleased  with  you  in  that  bon- 
net," said  Frank,  surveying  the  bright  face  framed  in  white 
azaleas  and  blonde.  Georgie  is  in  white  to-day,  an  airy 
sylph-ljke  costume,  in  which  she  looks  scarcely  seventeen. 
Sibyl  is  near  her,  also  in  white,  dotted  about  with  little 
bouquets  of  forget-me-nots,  and  with  forget-me-nots  in  her 
bonnet;  and  Sibyl  is  very  agreeably  occujiied  in  a  flirtation  with 
her  brother's  friend,  Captain  Harwood  of  the  Engineers.  The 
Clevedon  guests  from  outside  have  not  yet  begun  to  arrive; 
the  visitors  in  the  house  circulate  languidly — looking  out  of 
windows,  or  sauntering  up  and  down  the  terrace,  watching 
that  crowd  of  creatures  of  an  inferior  order  from  afar,  with  a 
kind  of  mildly  curious  interest  which  one  might  feel  about 
common  objects  by  the  sea-shore,  and  with  hardly  any  more 
sense  of  affinity  than  one  has  with  a  jelly-fish  or  any  other  in- 
vertebrate animal. 

"  I  am  so  glad  they  have  a  nice  day,  poor  dear  things,"  said 
Mrs._  Cheviot,  who  was  good-natured,  but  not  of  the  district- 
visiting  order,  and  who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
helots. 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Weston,  "  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  pleased 
/jr  their  sakes ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  fun  to  see  them 
.struggling  in  the  rain  with  umbrellas.  I  was  at  York  sum- 
nier  meeting  the  year  that  Moor-hen  was  expected  to  win,  but 
didn't;  and  the  rain  was  incessant,  and  I  can  assure  you  the 
people  on  the  shilHng  stands  and  places  were  very  good  fun. 
I  think  we  should  have  had  more  amusement  to-day  if  tha 
weather  had  been  bad;  to  see  the  girls  dancing  in  pattens— 
J  fas  de  pattens — would  have  been  capital." 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  they  mean  by  a  oatten  fair  P  "  said  th« 
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Tonngest  Miss  Stalman  ;  "  because  it  always  rains  in  Ireland, 
you  know." 

Mrs.  Harcross  sat  in  a  garden-ehair  near  this  group,  and 
looked  listlessly  at  the  people  in  the  park,  sauntering  to  and  fro 
to  the  music  of  a  local  brass  band  braying  out  the  march  from 
Gounod's  Fauet  in  abominable  time,  with  a  kind  of  staggering 
Bound,  as  if  a  regiment  of  gigantic  toy-soldiers  were  hfting  their 
clumsy  wooden  leg?  to  the  music.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  and  memment  already  among  the  rural  visitors.  An  Aunt 
Sally  had  been  set  up  under  the  trees,  and  the  lads  of  the  village 
were  pelting  the  grim  old  lady's  visage ;  but  every  one  felt  that 
dinner  was  to  be  the  first  great  event  of  the  day,  and  that  every* 
thing  before  dinner  was  merely  preliminary  and  unimportant. 
The  tenants,  whose  appetites  had  been  sharpened  by  a  longist 
drive  through  the  morning  air,  were  rather  inclined  to  envj 
the  peasantry  their  earlier  meal ;  but,  then,  there  was  u 
satisfaction  in  tiowing  that  their  banquet  would  be  a  joy  in 
the  present  when  the  plebeian  feast  was  only  a  memory  of  the 
past. 

Very  bitter  were  the  thoughts  of  Augusta  Harcross  as  she 
looked  across  that  festive  crowd — the  tenants  and  retainers  who 
should  have  been  the  tenants  and  retainers  of  her  husband.  She 
did  not  grudge  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  the  cheap  popularity  of  to 
day;  indeed,  she  considered  the  whole  business  a  foolish  and 
frivolous  waste  of  money.  Not  such  renown  as  might  be  won 
by  hogsheads  of  ale  and  roasted  oxen  did  she  desire  for  her  hus- 
band, nor  would  she  have  valued  the  commonplace  distinction  of 
a  L^y  Bountiful  for  herself.  She  thought  of  what  Hubert 
might  have  made  of  these  advantages  which  Sir  Francis  held  to 
80  little  purpose.  She  thought  of  him  not  wasting  his  powera 
upon  the  dryasdust  arguments  of  law-courts  or  committee-rooms, 
but  mounting  that  splendid  ladder  of  statesmanship  whereby  a 
man  achieves  that  renown  which  must  ever  seem  the  chiefest  of 
earthly  glory  to  the  British  mind.  Now  he  spent  his  labour  for 
iaat  which  profited  him  naught,  since  committee-rooms  and  ar- 
bitration cases,  though  remunerative  enough  in  a  sordid  sense, 
were  hardly  on  the  high  road  to  the  woolsack ;  but  with  sis  or 
seven  thousand  a  year  of  his  own,  and  the  status  of  landowner, 
it  would  have  been  different.  Such  an  income,  augmented  by 
hers,  would  have  enabled  him  to  hold  any  position. 

"  He  shall  go  into  parliament  next  session,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  He  shall  win  a  name  that  men  will  respect.  I  will  not  let 
myself  be  cmsJied  by  this  horrid  secret.  A  barrister's  fame  is 
BO  common.  I  might  be  proud  of  him,  if  he  were  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  political  world;  I  might  be  proud  of  him,  in 
apite  of  what  I  know." 

It  was  a  strangely  blended  sentiment  of  selfish  shame  andregrev 
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till  aflFection  for  bim.  If  she  had  loved  him  less,  she  might  have  felt 
her  own  wrong  less  bitterly ;  but  she  did  love  him,  and  she  was 
sorry  for  him,  and  there  was  a  relenting  tenderness  in  her  mind, 
even  in  the  face  of  that  coolness  between  them,  which  she  would 
kave  been  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  dispel  by  any  word  or 
act  of  hers.  She  had  no  fear  that  their  estrangement  would  be 
I  matter  of  very  long  duration.  He  would  humble  himself,  of 
«50urse,  sooner  or  later ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  when  he  had 
fully  repented  himself  of  this  tacit  rebellion,  she  would  receive 
the  prodigal,  and  propose  the  seat  in  parliament,  and  a  partial 
cessation  from  his  legal  labours.  She  would  remind  him  of  a 
fact  which  had  been  perhaps  too  much  ignored  by  both — that  her 
fortune  was  his  fortune,  and  that  the  renown  which  he  might 
achieve  by  a  x.'isinterested  pursuit  of  fame  would  be  dearer  to  her 
than  any  of  thos,''  sordid  successes  which  wore  only  estimable  by 
the  amount  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  that  they  ^'^ov^at 
with  them. 

She  meant  to  do  th' j  all  in  good  tioe.  Shv,  ^mp  "■•:  ^^  en- 
thusiast, who,  on  b-'liig  inspire.d  by  a  new  ^dea,  ruu'^  off  flushed 
and  eager  to  com  municate  it  to  the  ear  of  syn.^athy.  .^he  made 
up  her  mind  with  deliberation,  and  allowed  her  purpt  se  to  incu- 
bate, as  it  were,  in  the  silent  calmness  of  her  soul.  Si  le  felt  that 
she  was  taking  a  generous — nay,  even  noble — view  oJ"  her  hus- 
band's position,  and  that  he  could  not  fail  to  receive  her  pro- 
position with  ready  assent  and  some  gratitude. 

"  There  are  women  who  would  part  from  him  for  ever  after 
such  a  discovery,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  such  a  parting  had 
indeed  been  her  first  thought,  strangled  in  its  birth  by  the  con- 
eideration  of  the  world's  wonder.  Mrs.  Harcross  was  a  person 
who  could  not  permit  the  world  to  wonder  about  her. 

Mr.  Harcross  had  his  duties  as  steward;  and  before  one  o'clock^ 
he  and  Captain  Hardwood,  Weston  Vallory,  and  Mr.  M'Gall  the 
reviewer  were  amongst  the  crowd,  duly  blue- ribboned  and  rose- 
budded.  Weston  found  his  way  to  Miss  Bond,  radiant  in  her 
pink  dress.  She  had  contrived  to  slip  her  moorings  from  her 
father's  arm;  and  while  that  seriously-minded  gentleman  was 
arguing  on  the  subject  of  justification  by  faith  with  another 
Beriously-minded  gentleman,  Jane  had  drifted  as  far  away  from 
him  as  she  could,  and  was  receiving  the  compliments  of  rural 
swains,  with  all  the  more  freedom  on  account  of  the  enforced 
absence  of  Mr.  Flood,  who  was  on  duty  in  the  stables  at  this  hour, 
assisting  in  the  putting-up  of  wagonettes  and  whitechapel  carts. 
The  barouches  and  landaus  and  omnibuses  of  the  gentry  were 
only  just  beginning  to  arrive. 

«Jane  welcomed  Mr.  Yallory  with  a  blush  and  a  simper.  Her 
rural  admirerg  were  very  soon  made  to  feel  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage beside  this  splendid  London  dandy,  and  ahambled 
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off  with  a  sense  of  defeat  and  discomfiture  to  console  themselves 
with  a  "  shy  "  at  Aunt  Sally. 

"  How  cnarming  you  look  in  that  pink  gown  !"  said  Weston, 
iurveying  the  damsel  with  his  bold  stare;  "it's  the  prettiest 
costume  I've  seen  to-day." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  the  girl  answered.  "  I  bought  it  with 
your  present ;  but  of  course  I  daredn't  tell  father  so.  He'd  have 
turned  me  out  of  doors,  I  think,  if  he'd  found  out  as  I'd  taken 
that  sovering." 

"  Then  you  shall  not  ran  the  risk  of  expulsion  again,  for 
when  I  give  you  another  present,  it  shall  be  a  gown  of  my  own 
choosing." 

"  0  no,  nor  that  wouldn't  do  neither;  leastways,  father  would 
be  sure  to  find  out  if  I  were  to  get  a  new  gown  like  that.  I  had 
to  tell  him  a  fib  about  this  one— that  I'd  saved  up  my  money  to 
buy  it.  He  does  give  me  a  shilling  once  in  a  way ;  but  he's 
dreadful  near.  I  know  I  didn't  ought  to  have  taken  that  money 
from  you ;  but  I  did  so  want  to  buy  something  new  for  to-day, 
and  it  seemed  to  come  so  handy." 

"Sweet  simplicity!"  said  Weston,  with  his  artificial  smile. 
"There  are  women  in  London  with  not  half  your  attraetion.« 
whose  milliners'  bills  come  to  five  hundred  a  year ;  and  are  some- 
times paid,  too." 

He  strolled  by  Miss  Bond's  side  under  the  trees,  thinking  tbis 
the  pleasantest  part  of  his  stewardship.  Mr.  Harcross  met  them 
face  to  face  presently,  and  marked  his  friend  Weston's  rustic 
flirtation  as  he  went  by,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  chief 
tenants,  a  stalwart  farmer  of  the  genuine  Speed-the-Plough 
type,  to  whom  he  had  been  specially  introduced  by  Sir  Francis, 
and  who  volunteered  to  support  him  as  vice-chairman  at  the 
dinner-table.  The  stewards  had  drawn  lots  for  the  tables  at 
which  they  were  to  preside,  and  Mr.  Harcross's  lot  had  fallen  on 
one  of  the  tables  at  the  earlier  and  humbler  banquet. 

"  I'll  stand  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Mr.  Holby,  the 
farmer;  "I  think  I  know  everybody  within  ten  mile  of  Kingsbury, 
man,  woman,  and  child ;  and  all  I  vdsh  is,  that  there  was  enough 
of  'em  to  gather  my  hops  without  emplying  any  of  these  here 
Irish  tramps." 

"You  belong  to  Kingsbury,  do  you,  Mr.  Holby?"  Hubert 
Harcross  asked,  with  a  thoughtful  face,  when  he  had  done  a  gooa 
deal  of  duty  talk  about  corn  and  hops. 

"  Higgs's  farm,  sir,  within  a  mile  of  Kingsbury  Church.  I've 
farmed  that  land  of  Sir  Francis's  ever  since  old  Higgs  died, 
which  is  above  seven-and-thirty  year  ago." 

"  Higgs's  farm ;  yes,  I  remember.  That's  not  far  from  a  place 
called  Brierwood,  is  it  ?  " 

'  Not  above  two  mile,    I've  wulked  it  many  a  time  between 
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tea  and  isnpper,  wlicn  Ricliard  Ecdma3'ne  was  a  pleasantor  kin4 
of  fellow  than  he  is  now,  twelve  or  fifteen  year  ago,  when  hi^ 
dausjhter  that  died  was  only  a  little  lass  not  higher  than 
that." 

He  held  his  sunburnt  hand  a  yard  or  so  from  the  ground, 
looking  downward  fondly  as  if  he  could  see  the  fair  head  of  that 
little  lass  as  he  had  seen  it  years  ago. 

Who  could  have  thought  that  it  would  be  so  sharp  a  pain 
only  to  hear  of  these  things?  Mr.  Harcross  felt  as  if  a  knife 
had  gone  through  his  heart.  It  was  some  moments  before  ha 
could  speak.  O  God,  to  think  of  her  a  little  innocent  child,  and 
that  she  should  have  been  predestined  to  love  him  dearly,  and 
to  die  broken-hearted  for  his  sin ! 

He  would  have  let  the  subject  drop  at  once,  as  a  theme  un- 
epeakably  painful,  had  he  not  been  eager  to_  natisfy  himself 
upon  one  point.  There  had  been  something  in  the  farmer's 
Bpeech  which  mystified  him  not  a  little. 

"  You  spoke  of  Richard  Redmayne  as  if  you  had  seen  him 
lately,"  he  said ;  "  I  understood  the  whole  family  had  emigrated." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  farmer,  with  ponderous  slowness ; 
"  the  family  did  emigrate — Jim  and  his  wife,  and  the  two  boys, 
tall  well-grown  lads  as  you  could  see  anywheres.  They  went 
out  to  Australia,  where  Richard  had  bought  a  stilEsh  bit  of 
land,  I've  beard  say,  for  about  a  tenth  part  the  price  an  aoe  as 
you'd  give  in  these  parts.  They  went  out,  Jim,  his  wife,  and 
boys,  soon  after  Richard's  daughter  died.  She  died  away  from 
home,  you  see,  sir,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about 
it ;  and  I  don't  believe  as  anybody  hereabouts  knows  azactually 
tWe  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  story ;  and  it's  my  idea  as  tliere 
was  more  wrongs  than  rights  in  it." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Harcross  had  to  hear  the  story  of  Grace 
Redmayne's  death,  delivered  conjecturally,  oy  Mr.  Holby  oi 
Higgs's  farm,  after  a  rambling  fashion,  with  much  commentary' 

'"it  were  a  sad  loss  for  poor  Rick,  sir;  for  she  was  as  sweet 
a  young  woman  as  ever  stept,"  concluded  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Harcross  was  compelled  to  repeat  his  question. 

"  I  asked  you  if  Mr.  Redmayne  was  still  in  Australia,"  he 
ipaid. 

"Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  No,  not  Rick  Redmayne. 
Jim  and  his  wife  and  boys  are  over  yonder,  but  Richard  come 
home  the  other  day,  as  changed  a  man  as  I  ever  saw.  Hint 
and  me  used  to  have  many  a  pleasant  hour  together  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  jug  of  home-brewed. 
But  that's  all  over  now.  He  hasn't  been  anigh  his  friends  since 
he  come  back ;  and  he  lets  his  friends  see  pretty  plain  as  he 
don't  want  them  to  go  anigh  him." 

"  He  is  at  home,  then — at  Brierwood  P  " 
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"  YcB.  I  saw  him  staudiug  by  the  gate  the  night  before  last, 
&B  I  drove  home  from  market." 

To  say  that  this  intelligence  awakened  anything  like  fear 
in  Hubert  Harcross's  mind  would  be  to  do  him  injustice.  He 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  fear  the  face  of  his  fellow-man. 
Rut  the  knowledge  that  Richard  Eedmayne  was  near  at  hand 
/filed  him  with  a  vague  horror  nevertheless.  "Of  all  men  else 
T  have  avoided  thee."  True  that  even  if  they  met  face  to  face, 
there  was  liiiif  chance  of  his  being  recognised  by  Grace's  father. 
That  foolish  gift,  the  locket  with  his  likeness  in  it,  had  been 
lost.  Grace  had  told  him  that  during  the  brief  dreamlike 
railway  journey  betwixt  Tunbridge  and  London,  when  she  had 
sat  with  her  hand  in  his,  confessing  all  the  sadness  of  her  life 
without  him.  Strange  to  look  back  upon  it  all,  and  think  of 
himself,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  some  one  else  outside  that 
sorrowful  story ;  to  think  of  himself  and  all  he  had  hoped  for 
and  looked  forward  to  that  day,  when  he  had  deemed  it  possible 
to  serve  two  masters,  to  hold  his  appointed  place  in  the  world, 
and  yet  make  for  himself  one  sweet  and  secret  sanctuary  remote 
from  all  worldly  influences. 

No,  that  schoolboy  love-token,  the  locket,  being  happily  gone, 
there  was  no  fear  of  any  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
even  if  they  were  to  meet;  nor  under  the  name  of  Harcrosa 
could  Richard  Eedmayne  suspect  the  presence  of  Walgrave. 
"  So,  for  once  in  a  way,  that  absurd  change  of  name  is  an  ad- 
vantage," thought  Mr.  Harcross. 

The  first  dinner-bell  rang  while  he  was  holding  this  review 
of  the  situation,  a  cheery  peal,  which  brightened  the  faces  of 
all  the  early  diners.  Colonel  Davenant  would  fain  have  fired 
a  cannon  as  the  signal  of  the  feast;  but  this  idea  not  being 
received  favourably,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
great  alarm-bell,  which  hung  in  a  cupola  above  the  hall,  and  a 
fine  old  Indian  gong,  which  had  been  brought  out  upon  the 
lawn,  where  the  Colonel  himself  officiated,  with  very  much  tlve 
air  of  an  enterprising  showman  at  a  country  fair. 

"  Now,  Harcross,"  he  cried  presently,  swooping  down  upon  th« 
ban-ister  as  he  sauntered  under  the  trees  beside  Mr.  Holby  oi 
Higgs's  farm, — '  now,  Harcross,  you  know  your  tent,  don't  you, 
old  fellow,  the  one  with  the  blue  flags  ?  Your  people  are  pour- 
ing in  already.  You  really  ought  to  be  in  your  place,  you  know ; 
come  along." 

"Be  in  time,"  said  Mr,  Harcross,  laughing ;  "just  agoing  to 
begin." 

He  shook  ofi"  all  thoughts  of  Grace  Redmayne's  father,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  but  not  without  an  efibrt,  and  made  his  w:  y 
'^o  the  blue-flag-bedecked  marquee,  attended  by  hie  esquiro, 
f  ftf mur  Holby, 
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'  Yon  must  propose  almost  all  the  toasts,  Mr.  Holb3 ,"  lit 
said,  in  his  careless  way;  " for  I  really  haven't  a  notion  of  v/bf  j 
t  am  expected  to  do." 

This  was  hardly  fair  to  Colonel  Davenant,  who  had  existed 
for  the  last  week  with  a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  pocket-book  in 
the  other,  and  had  drawn  up  elaborate  plans  of  the  tables,  with 
everybody's  appointed  place  thereat — bo  that  no  rural  Capulet 
should  find  himself  seated  next  his  detested  Montague,  no 
village  Ghibelline  discover  a  Guelph  in  his  neighbour — and  made 
out  lists  of  all  the  health-proposing  and  thanks-giving  with  as 
much  brown  study  and  mental  hard  labour  as  if  he  had  becu 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  "  differentiate  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,"  which  the  Yankee  lady  was  lately  reported  to 
nave  hit  upon.  What  pains  he  had  taken  to  coach  Mr.  Harcrosa 
in  his  duties  !  And  it  had  all  come  to  this  ! 

Clevedon  lawn  at  beat  of  gong  was  a  pretty  sight.  There 
were  all  the  elements  of  an  agreeable  picture — balmy  summer 
weather,  snow-white  tents,  many-coloured  flags  fluttering  gaily 
in  the  sunshine,  a  crowd  of  happy  people,  an  atmosphere  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  for  a  background  the  fine  old  red-brick 
house,  with  its  stone  mullions  and  cornices,  and  quaint  pinnaclef 
standing  out  in  sharp  relief  against  a  sky  that  was  bluer  than 
the  skies  that  canopy  an  English  scene  are  wont  to  be.  But 
fair  as  the  scene  might  be  without,  perhaps  the  hungry  village-ra 
crowding  into  the  tents  thought  the  scene  within  much 
pleasanter.  What  could  be  more  picturesque  than  those  pon- 
derous sirloins;  those  Gargantuan  rounds,  with  appropriate 
embellishment  of  horse-radish  and  parsley  ; — those  dainty  fowls 
— fowls  even  for  the  commonalty— those  golden-crusted  pies,  with 
pigeons'  feet  turned  meekly  upward,  as  in  mute  protest  against 
their  barbarous  murder,  pies  whose  very  odour  from  afar  off  was 
to  distraction  savoury;  that  delicate  pigling,  slain  untimely; 
those  forequarters  of  adolescent  sheep,  which  were  still  by 
courtesy  lamb;  those  plump  young  geese,  foredoomed  to  die  be- 
fore their  legitimate  hour  P  What  contrast  of  colour  eould  be 
more  delightful  than  that  presented  by  the  mellow  Indian-red 
and  burnt-sienna  hues  of  the  meat  and  poultry  against  the 
eool  tender  greens  of  the  salads,  the  golden  yolks  of  eggs  in 
rings  of  virgin  white,  the  paler  gold  of  the  gigantic  French 
loaves,  baked  on  purpose  for  the  festival,  from_  which  a  man 
might  cut  a  quarter  of  a  yard  or  so  without  making  any  serious 
difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  whole  P 

At  one  end  of  the  tent,  and  conveniently  near  the  chairman's 
elbow,  there  was  a  small  colony  of  beer-barrels,  and  a  stack  of 
wines  and  spirits,  as  neatly  arranged  and  as  amply  provided  aa 
in  the  lazaret  of  an  East  Indiaman.  Over  these  it  was  Mr. 
Harcross's  duty  to  ijieside,  assisted  by  the  under  butler. 
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Se  found  himself  seated  in  Ids  place  presently,  amidst  a 
tremendous  shuffling  of  feet,  and  scrooping  of  benches,  and 
whispering,  and  subdued  tittering,  as  the  guests  arranged  them- 
Belves,  under  the  all-directing  eye  of  the  Colonel,  who  had 
appointed  himself  commander-in-cliief  or  generalissimo  of  all 
the  tables. 

"  SUence,  if  you  please,  ladies  and   gentlemen !  silence  for 

frace ! "  he  roared  in  stentorian  accents,  which  might  have  made 
is  fortune  as  a  toastmaster;  whereat  a  very  mild-looking 
gentleman,  with  a  white  cravat  and  long  straight  hair,  whom 
Mr.  Harcross  had  not  observed  before,  rose  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tent,  and  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  banquet,  which  was 
almost  as  long  as  his  hair.  Directly  it  was  over  there  arose  a 
general  gasp,  as  of  relief,  and  then  a  tremendous  clattering  of 
knives  and  forks. 

The  Colonel  walked  round  the  tent,  calling  attention  to  the 
different  viands. 

"  There's  a  magnificent  sirloin  yonder,  ma'am,  roasted  to  &, 
turn,"  he  said  confidentially  to  a  ponderous  matron ;  "  I  should 
recommend  you  a  plate  of  that.  And  if  you,  my  love,  have  any 
taste  for  roast  goose,"  he  went  on  to  a  blushing  damsel  next  but 
one,  "  there's  as  fine  a  bird  as  was  ever  hatched  just  before  you 
Which  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  table  will  undertake  to 
cut  up  a  goose  P  "  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  with  variations,  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  till  he  had  made  the  round  of  one  tent  and 
shot  off  to  do  his  duty  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Harcross,  in  a  much  more  .'^ubdued  manner,  made  himself 
agreeable  to  the  company.  He  saw  that  all  glasses  were  duly 
filled  with  sparkling  ale,  or  the  more  sustaining  porter;  he 
administered  sherry  to  the  fairer  sex,  and  kept  an  eye  even  on 
distant  diners.  The  rural  population  proving  unequal  to  the 
manipulation  of  carving-knives  and  forks,  he  sent  for  one  joint 
after  another,  and  demolished  them  with  a  quiet  dexterity  which, 
to  these  wondering  rustics,  appeared  a  species  of  legerdemain. 
He  did  more  carving  in  half  an  hour  than  he  ever  remembered 
to  have  accomplished  in  his  life  before,  since  his  lot  had  fallen  in 
the  days  of  vicarious  carving,  and  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
running  flirtation  all  the  time  with  the  young  lady  seated  on  his 
left  hand.  He  had  an  old  woman  in  a  black  bonnet  on  his  right, 
the  most  ancient  female  in  Kingsbury  parish,  who  was  reputed 
to  have  used  the  first  mangle  ever  seen  in  those  parts,  and  to 
have  been  the  last  person  to  ride  pillion. 

This  honourable  matron  being  stone  deaf,  the  attentions  of 
Mr.  HarOroSB  were  necessarily  confined  to  a  careful  provision 
for  her  oreatore  comforts.  He  supplied  her  with  tender  breasts 
of  chicken  and  the  crumbiest  pieces  of  bread  he  could  obtain,  ani 
d  vou4y  hope    ^^^  she  would  mumble  her  share  of  the  feaa* 
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withont  choking  herself.  Having  performed  these  charitabltl 
offices,  he  was  free  to  devote  his  conversational  powers  to  his 
left-hand  neighbonr,  who  was  young  and  handsome,  and  was, 
moreover,  the  very  young  person  he  had  seen  engaged  in  f\ 
flirtalion  with  Weston  Vallory. 

Mr.  Ilarcross  was  iu  that  mood  in  which  a  man  is  ready  fof 
any  immediate  amusement,  however  puerile,  that  may  serve  to 
divert  his  mind  from  painful  memories — for  any  excitement, 
however  vulgar,  which  may  help  to  numb  the  slow  agony  cf 
remorse.  There  wad  no  pleasure  to  him  in  talking  shallow  non- 
sense with  this  low-born  beauty,  but  the  rattle  and  the  laughter 
and  the  wine  made  up  some  kind  of  relief.  He  took  a  good  deal 
more  wine  than  he  was  accustomed  to  take  at  that  time  of  day  ; 
he  talked  more  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking,  until  he 
shone  out  in  a  gentlemanly  way  at  the  eight-o'clock  dinner;  and 
the  talk  and  the  wine  together  kept  him  from  thinking  of 
Richard  Redmayne.  He  did  not  glance  round  the  table  with 
fearful  eyes,  dreading  to  see  that  fatal  unknown  figure  appear, 
Banquo-like,  amidst  the  revellers.  That  most  unwelcome  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made  by  means  of  Mr.  Holby  the  farmer 
had  left  only  an  undefined  sense  of  discomfort— a  feeling  that 
there  was  trouble  near. 

Miss  Bond,  in  the  meantime,  was  very  well  pleased  with  her 
position  and  surroundings.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  grand 
thing  for  her  to  be  in  the  post  of  honour,  next  the  gentleman- 
steward,  to  which  place  she  had  drifted  in  the  general  confusion, 
while  more  timid  maidens  hung  back  ujiou  the  arms  of  kindred 
.>r  lovers,  waiting  to  be  pushed  into  their  seats ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  disappointed 
Weston  Vallory,  who  had  expressed  his  desire  that  she  should 
sit  next  him  in  the  tent  with  the  red  Hags ;  and  lastly,  it  was  a 
still  more  delightful  thing  to  inspire  jealousy  and  gloom  in  the 
breast  of  her  faithful  Joseph  Flood,  who  had  been  released  from 
his  duties  in  time  for  the  banquet,  and  who  sat  divided  from  his 
Dctrothed  by  half-a-dozen  banqueters,  glaring  at  her  savagely,  in 
silent  indignation  at  her  coquetry. 

'•  This  is  the  fine  gentleman  from  London  that  she  talked 
about,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  in  his  estimation  Mr.  Harcrosa 
Buffered  for  all  the  sins  of  Weston  Vallory.  "I  reckon  she'll 
scarcely  open  her  lips  to  me  all  the  afternoon,  as  long  as  she  can 
get  him  to  talk  to." 

Miss  Bond  was  conscious  of  her  lover's  baleful  glances,  and 
improved  the  occasion,  bringing  all  her  fascinations  to  bear  upon 
Mr.  Harcross.  The  rustie  feas-t  would  have  been  a  slow  business 
witliout  this  amusement.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and 
still  more  laughter,  inextinguishable  laughter,  at  the  feeblest  and 
moNt  thrpadbarf   iokes.     The  conversatioh  was  that  of  pronlr 
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ifho  seemed  to  have  no  memory  of  the  past,  no  consideration 
for  the  future^a  people  existing  as  entirely  in  the  present  hour 
a«  if  they  had  been  bovine  creatures  without  consciousness  of 
yesterday.  Their  little  joke.-?,  their  friendly  facetiousness  had  a 
mechanical  air,  and  seemed  almost  as  wooden  as  the  clumsy 
furniture  of  their  cottages,  handed  down  from  generation  to 
g'^neration. 

Mr.  Harcross's  previous  experience  of  this  class  had  l>€en 
entirely  confined  to  the  witness-box;  but  he  found  that  as  in  the 
witness-box,  so  were  they  in  social  life.  "  And  yet  I  suppose 
there  are  fine  characters,  or  the  material  for  fine  characters, 
among  them,"  he  thought  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  his  flirtation, 
as  he  contemplated  the  curious  faces — some  stolid  and  expres- 
sionless, some  solemn  and  important,  some  grinning  with  a 
wooden  grin.  "  I  suppose  there  is  the  same  proportion  of 
intellect  amongst  a  given  number  of  these  people  as  among  the 
same  number  of  men  bred  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  if  one 
could  penetrafte  the  outer  hv.ek,  make  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  habit  and  culture,  and  get  at  the  kernel  within.  Or 
is  the  whole  thing  a  quegiion  of  blood,  and  mankind  subject  to 
the  same  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  a  racehorse  ?  I 
wonder  how  many  dormant  Bunyans  and  Burnses  there  may  be 
in  such  an  assembly  as  this." 

He  had  not  much  time  for  idle  conjectures  at  this  stage  of 
the  entertainment,  for  the  toasts  followed  one  another  fast  and 
furiously. 

The  loyal  and  ceremonial  toasts,  "Sir  Francis  Clevedon,  Lady 
Clevedon,  and  Miss  Clevedon,"  "  Colonel  Davenant,"  "  John 
Wort,"  the  steward,  "  Mr.  Holby,"  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant tenant,  who  had  condescended  to  take  a  seat  at  this  in- 
ferior table,  when  his  rank  entitled  him  to  the  best  place  at  the 
superior  board— all  these  and  sundry  other  toasts  were  proposed 
bi  discreet  and  appropriate  language  by  Hubert  Harcross,  with 
much  secret  weariness  of  spirit;  and  after  every  toast  there  was 
a  long  lumbering  speech  from  some  one  in  acknowledgment  there- 
of. Mr.  Harcross  thought  these  people  would  never  have  dona 
eating  and  drinking,  that  this  health-proposing  and  thanks-re- 
turning would  never  come  to  an  end.  It  was  only  half-past 
three  when  ail  was  over,  and  he  came  out  of  the  tent  amidst  the 
crowd  with  Jane  Bond  by  his  side,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
business  had  lasted  a  day  and  a  night. 

The  local  band  had  brayed  itself  breathless,  and  had  retired 
to  refresh  ii,self  in  one  of  the  tents ;  and  now  the  band  from 
London  began  to  scrape  its  fiddles,  and  tighten  the  strings  of 
its  violoncello,  and  juggle  mysteriously  with  little  brass  screws 
In  its  cornets,  preparatory  to  performing  the  newest  dance  music 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternooTi. 
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"  You  must  keep  the  last  waltz  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Harcroda 
casting  himself  ou  the  grass  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Bond,  who  ha4 
seated  herself  on  a  bench  under  the  trees.  "  I  feel  as  if  1  should 
not  be  equal  to  anything  before  that.  What  a  relief  it  is  to  get 
into  the  open  air  and  smell  the  pine  trees  after  the  atmosphera 
of  that  tent !  I  felt  the  thermometer  rising  as  it  nmsi  have  done 
in  the  Black  Hole." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  waltz,"  replied  Miss  Band,  castmg 
down  her  eyes.  "  Father  has  always  set  his  face  _  against 
dancing;  but  I  know  the  Lancers  and  the  Caledonians.  I 
learnt  the  figures  out  of  a  book." 

"  Then  we'll  dance  the  Lancers,"  Mr.  Harcross  said  with  a 
yawn,  "  though  it  is  the  most  idiotic  performance  ever  devised 
for  the  abasement  of  mankind.  What  would  Dog-ribs  or  Eocky 
Mountain  Indians  think  of  us,  if  they  saw  us  dancing  the  Lan- 
cers ?  I  believe  the  Dog-ribs  have  a  dance  of  their  own,  by  the 
way,  a  dance  of  amity,  which  is  performed  when  friends  meet 
after  long  severance,  and  which  lasts  two  days  at  a  stretch — a 
dance  which,  I  take  it,  must  be  something  of  the  Lancer  or 
Caledonian  species." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  slumbered  for  a  few  minutes  peacefully, 
as  he  had  often  slept  in  law-courts  and  committee-rooms,  while 
the  band  from  London  played  a  good  honest  country  dance.  He 
had  no  very  precise  idea  of  the  duties  of  his  stewardship,  at 
what  moi-e  might  be  required  of  him.  He  might  be  wanted  to 
dance  with  the  oldest  woman  of  the  party,  or  the  youngest,  _oi 
the  prettiest,  or  the  ugliest;  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  give 
himself  any  farther  trouble,  and  if  Colonel  Davenant  had  any 
new  task  to  impose  upon  him,  he  would  have  to  come  and  find 
him.  There  was  a  soothing  sensation  in  the  touch  of  that  soft 
warm  turf,  in  the  odoriferous  breathing  of  the  pine  trees,  stirred 
gently  by  a  light  summer  wind.  He  thought  of  that  other  holi- 
day afternoon  at  Clevedon,  and  a  vision  of  Grace  Redmayne  rose 
before  him  in  her  pale  young  beauty.  0  God,  if  he  could  have 
opened  his  eyes  to  find  himself  at  her  feet !_  He  thought  of  thoae 
two  mournful  lines  which  Southey  quotes  in  the  Doctor : 

♦'  0,  if  in  after  life  we  could  but  gather 
The  veiy  refuse  of  our  youthful  hours!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THOU     AET     THE     MAN. 


At  three  o'clock  tbe  gentry  went  to  luncheon  in  the  great  dining- 
room  They  had  been  arriving  from  one  o'clock  upwards,  and 
had  spent  the  interval  in  sauntering  abot^t  the  upper  part  of  the 
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lawn,  gazing  from  a  resjDectful  distance  at  the  happy  rustics 
very  much  as  they  might  have  done  at  animals  in  cages.  It  is 
possible  that  this  amusement,  even  v?hen  eked  out  by  conversa- 
tion and  croquet,  and  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  the  local  band, 
may  have  somewhat  palled  upon  the  county  families,  and  that 
the  signal  for  the  patrician  banquet  was  a  welcome  relief.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  the  spirits  of  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  friends 
rose  perceptibly  In  the  banquet-hall.  Incipient  flirtations,  which 
had  only  budded  feebly  on  the  lawu,  burst  into  full  blossom 
under  the  influence  of  sparkling  wines,  and  that  delightfully 
bewildering  concert  of  voices  produced  by  three-and-twenty  dif 
ferent  tete-d-tetes  all  going  on  at  once.  Georgie  was  eminently 
happy  as  she  sat  opposite  her  adored  Francis,  at  this  their  first 
large  party,  for  she  felt  that  the  fete  was  a  success,  and  the  eye 
of  the  county  was  upon  them. 

All  the  windows  were  open,  and  the  cheering  from  the  tents 
on  the  lawn  mingled  not  unpleasantly  with  the  merry  confusion 
of  voices  within.  It  was  a  nice  tiling  to  know  that  these  poor 
creatures  who  were  not  in  society  were  for  once  enjoying  them- 
selves. 

"How  strange  it  mast  seem  to  them  to  taste  champagne!" 
said  the  pretty  Miss  Stalman  to  her  latest  admirer;  "  I  wonder 
if  they  are  afraid  it  will  go  oS  and  blow  them  up,  like  gun- 
powder." 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  shaw,"  repHedthe  gentleman ;  "but  I  should 
imagine  they  were  hardly  up  to  it.  They'll  take  it  for  a  superior 
kind  of  beer.  Champagne  is  a  question  of  education,  you  see. 
There  are  people  who  believe  implicitly  in  any  wine  that'U  blow 
a  cork  out  of  a  bottle." 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  Mr.  Eedmayne  presented  his 
card  of  admission  at  the  south  lodge,  guarded^  to-day  by  an 
official  from  the  Tunbridge  police-office  who  gave  him  a  secondary 
ticket  printed  on  pink  tissue  paper,  which  was  to  admit  him  to 
the  tenants'  marquee. 

"  You'd  better  look  sharp,  sir,"  said  this  official  in  a  friendly 
tone;  "the  tenants'  dinner  was  to  begin  at  three  o'clock  punctual." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  dine,"  Eichard  answered  dubiously ;  "  1 
only  came  to  look  about  a  little." 

"Not  go  into  dinner,  Mr.  Eedmayne  ! "  exclaimed  tke  police- 
mau,  wlio  knew  the  master  of  Brierwood  by  sight ;  "  and  it's  to 
be  as  fine  a  dinner  as  ever  was  eaten.  Sure  to  goodness,  you'd 
never  he  so  fodUsh ! " 

Mr.  Eedmayne  gave  him  a  nod  and  went  on,  pledging  himself 
to  nothing.  He  thought  he  could  stroll  about  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  and  see  as  much  of  the  festival  as  he  cared  to  see, 
without  ioininor  in  any  of  the  festivities.     But  when  he  cams  to 
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the  lawn  wliere  the  revelry  was  held,  nc  found  himself  pounced 
upon. by  the  ubiquitous  Colonel,  who  was  uiarshalliug  tlie  tenauta 
to  their  places,  and  who  seized  upon  his  pink-paper  ticket  and 
examined  it  eagerly. 

"  No.  53,"  he  exclaimed;  "the  seats  arc  all  numbered.  If  you'll 
follow  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sir,  into  that  tent.  Keep 
your  ticket,  the  stewards  are  inside.  Go  on,  sir,  if  you  please." 
And  not  caring  to  remonstrate,  Richard  Redmayne  went  the  way 
Fate  drifted  him,  and  found  himself  presently  seated  at  the 
beard  between  two  strangers,  cheered  by  that  inspiring  melody, 
"  The  Eoast  Beef  of  Old  England." 

The  dinner  in  the  tenants'  marquee  did  not  differ  materially 
from  tho  humbler  banquet  of  the  villagers.  The  viands  were  of 
a  more  epicurean  character:  there  were  savoury  jellies,  and 
raised  pies,  and  lobster  salads,  as  a  relief  to  the  rounds  and 
sirloins,  and  there  were  no  such  vulgarities  as  goose  or  sucking- 
pig.  There  were  tartlets  and  cheese-cakes,  and  creams  and 
blancmanges,  and  glowing  pyramids  of  hot-house  grapes  and 
waU-fruit  for  the  feminine  banqueters,  and  there  were  sparkling 
wines  and  bottled  ales  in  abundance.  There  was  the  same 
crescendo  df  multitudinous  voices,  and  the  jokes,  though  some- 
what more  refined  than  the  humour  of  the  villagers,  had  the 
same  rustic  flavour. 

Richard  Redmayne  had  of  late  found  it  easier  to  driak  than 
to  eat ;  so  he  did  scanty  justice  to  sirloin  or  savoury  pie,  but 
made  up  the  deficiency  by  a  considerable  consumption  of 
champagne,  a  wine  he  had  learnt  to  drink  in  his  gold-digging 
days,  when  the  lucky  digger  was  wont  to  '_'  shout " — that  is  to 
say,  pay  the  shot — for  the  refreshment  of  his  comrades.  He  sat 
in  moody  silence,  amidst  all  that  talk  and  laughter,  and  drank 
and  thought  of  his  troubles. 

They  had  been  brought  sharply  home  to  him  by  the  presence 
of  John  Wort,  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  while  Colonel 
Davenant  took  the  chair  at  the  top.  He  had  not  spoken  to  the 
steward  since  thai  night  in  his  office,  and  the  sight  of  him  set 
him  thinking  of  his  wrongs  with  renewed  bitterness. 

"  He  knew  the  man,"  he  said  to  himself.  "He  brought  him 
to  my  house.  But  for  him  my  Uttle  girl  might  be  with  me 
to-day." 

It  was  a  bitter  thought,  not  to  be  drowned  in  the  vintage  of 
Perrier  or  Moet.  The  man"  went  on  drinking,  uncheered  by  the 
mne,  growing  gloomier,  rather,  as  he  drank. 

The  toasts  had  not  yet  begun.  Sir  Francis  was  to  bid  hia 
guests  welcome  before  that  ceremony  was  entered  upon.  It  was 
about  half-past  four,  when  there  was  a  httle  buzz  and  movement 
at  the  entrance  of  the  marquee,  and  a  great  many  people  stood 
up,  as  if  a  monarch  had  appeared  among  them 
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Richard  Eedmayne  looked  up  listlessly  enougli,  not  liaviag 
llie  keen  personal  interest  of  the  tenants,  to  whom  this  man's 
favour  was  to  be  as  the  sun  itself,  diffusing  Ught  and  heat. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  a  tall  slim  young  man  coming  slowly 
along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  stopping  to  speak  to  one, 
and  to  shake  hands  with  another,  and  ready  with  a  pleasant 
greeting  for  all ;  a  darkly  handsome  face,  smiling  kindly,  while 
all  the  assembly  stood  at  gaze. 

After  that  one  careless  upward  glance,  Kichard  Eedmayne  sat 
staring  at  the  new  comer,  motionless,  nay  almost  breathless,  as 
a  man  of  stone.  Had  not  those  very  lineaments  been  bitten  into 
the  tablet  of  his  mind  with  the  corroding  acid  of  hate  ?  The 
face  was  a  face  which  he  had  seen  in  many  of  his  dreams  of  late. 
Ttie  face  of  a  man  with  whom  ho  had  grappled,  hand  to  hand 
and  foot  to  foot,  in  many  a  visionary  struggle — a  countenance 
he  had  hardly  hoped  to  look  upon  in  the  flesh.  It  was  the  verv 
face  which  he  had  pored  upon  so  often,  in  that  foolish  toy,  his 
dead  girl's  locket.  He  had  the  thing  in  his  breast  to-day,  fastened 
to  his  watch  ribbon. 

"  What !  was  he  the  man  f  "  he  said  to  himself  at  last,  draw- 
ing a  long  slow  breath  ! 

Was  this  the  man— Sir  Francis  Clevedon  P  In  that  sudden 
light  of  conviction,  Richard  Eedmayne  began  to  wonder  that  he 
had  never  guessed  as  much  as  this :  the  man  who  came  to  Brier- 
wood,  recommended  and  guaranteed  by  John  Wort :  the  man 
who  had  free  access  to  Clevedon,  and  whom  Wort  had  seemed 
anxious  in  every  respect  to  obUge.  He  remembered  that  stormy 
interview  in  the  little  office  at  Kingsbury,  and  John  Wort's 
enaeavour  to  shield  the  delinquent.  Yes,  the  murder  was  out. 
This  hero  of  the  hour,  upon  whom  all  the  world  was  smiling, 
was  the  destroyer  of  his  child. 

The  savage  thirst  for  vengeance  which  took  possession  of  him 
on  this  discovery  was  tempered  by  no  restraining  influence.  For 
years  past  all  his  thoughts  and  dreams  and  desires  had  tended 
to  one  deadly  end.  Whatever  religious  sentiments  _  he  had 
cherished  in  his  youth— and  very  few  young  men  with  innocenl 
surroundings  are  irreligious — had  been  withered  by  this  soul- 
blasting  grief.  Nor  had  his  Austrahan  experience  been  without 
An  evil  efiect  upon  his  character.  It  had  made  a  naturally  care- 
less disposition  reckless  to  lawlessness.  Of  all  the  consequences 
which  might  tread  upon  the  heels  of  any  desperate  act_  of  his  he 
took  no  heed.  He  reasoned  no  more  than  a  savage  might  have 
reasoned ;  but  having,  as  he  thought,  found  his  enemy,  his  whole 
being  was  governed  by  but  one  consideration,  as  to  the  mode  and 
manner  of  that  settlement  which  must  come  between  them. 

He  sat  in  his  place  and  meditated  this  question,  while  Sii 
Francie  Clevedon  made  his  way  round  the  table.     It  was  %  %nv^j* 
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what  protracted  journey,  for  the  Baronet  had  something  pnrti« 
cular  to  say  to  a  great  man^  of  his  tenants :  he  had  set  his  heart 
upon  holding  abetter  place  in  their  estimation  than  his  father 
nad  held,  on  being  something  more  to  them  than  an  absorbent 
of  rents.  He  talked  to  the  matrons,  and  compUmented  the 
daughters;  aud  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  harvest  and  hop' 
ping,  and  the  coming  season  of  field  sports,  to  the  fathers  and 
cons.  What  a  herd  of  sycophants  those  people  seemed  to 
Richard  Redmoyne's  jaundiced  soul  as  they  paid  then-  honesi 
homage  to  the  proprietor  of  their  homesteads,  and  what  a  hypo 
crite  the  squire  who  received  their  worship ! 

"  Does  he  mean  to  break  the  hearts  of  any  of  their  daughters  ?'" 
he  thought,  as  he  saw  the  matrons  smiling  up  at  him,  the 
maidens  downcast  and  blushing. 

Sir  Francis  was  close  behind  him  presently,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  that  one  sullen  figure  which  did  not  move 
as  he  passed — only  for  a  inoment,  there  were  so  many  to  speak 
to.    The  man's  potations  had  been  a  trifle  too  deep,  perhaps. 

The  man  drank  deeper  before  the  banquet  was  over.  He  went 
on  drinking  in  his  gloomy  silent  way,  during  that  lengthy 
ceremonial  of  toast-proposing.  Sir  Francis  had  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  table  by  John  Wort,  and  made  a  cheery  little  speech 
to  set  them  going,  and  then  had  slipped  away,  leaving  the  Colonel, 
who  loved  all  manner  of  speechification,  in  his  glory.  How  he 
hammered  at  the  toasts,  heaping  every  hyperbolical  virtue  upon 
the  head  of  his  subject ! — that  honourable,  noble-hearted,  worthy 
English  farmer,  Mr.  A.,  whom  they  all  knew  and  esteemed,  and 
whom  it  was  a  proud  thing  to  know,  and  an  impossible  thing 
Eot  to  esteem,  and  who,  &c.  &c. 

"  As  some  tall  cliflF  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

What  little  gushes  of  sentiment  welled  from  the  kindly  Colonel'c 
Lps ;  what  scraps  of  poetry  more  or  less  appropriate,  but  always 
applauded  to  the  echo;  what  swell  bg  adjectives  rolled  off  liis 
fluent  tongue;  and  tow  the  champagne  corks  flew,  and  the 
honest  brown  sherry — a  sound  sustaining  wine — shrank  in  the 
decanters  1 

Eichard  Redmayne  sat  it  all  out,  though  the  talk  and  laughter, 
the  cheering  and  joUy-good-fellowing,  made  little  more  than  a 
mere  Babel  sound  in  his  ears.  He  sat  on,  not  caring  to  draw 
people's  attention  upon  him  by  an  untimely  departure ;  sat  on 
drinking  brandy-and-water,  and  having  no  more  fellowship  with 
the  feasters  than  if  he  had  been  the  skull  at  an  Egyptian  banqueti 
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At  last  the  rt  /elry,  or  this  stage  of  the  revelry,  waa  over,  and 
the  tenants  left  their  tent.  Dancing  had  been  in  full  progress 
for  some  time  among  the  humbler  guests,  and  the  wide  lawn  in 
the  evening  sunlight  presented  a  pretty  picture  of  village  fes- 
tivity :  the  music  of  an  old-fashioned  country  dance  was  sounding 
gaily,  a  long  line  of  figures  threading  the  needle — the  women  in 
bright- coloured  gowns  and  ribbons,  the  men  with  gaudy  necker- 
chiefs and  Ught  waistcoats — all  moving,  all  full  cf  life  and  colour, 
the  low  western  sun  shining  on  them,  the  joy-bells  of  Kingsbury 
Church  ringing  a  vesper  peal. 

Sir  Francis  was  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn,  with 
his  wife  on  his  arm,  watching  the  dancers.  They  moved  slowly 
away  as  Richard  Eedmayne  crossed  the  grass  on  his  way  towards 
them.  His  quick  eye  had  seen  that  hated  figure,  and  he  went 
across  the  lawn  intending  to  speak  to  his  enemy,  even  in  that 
place  and  at  that  time. 

His  wrath  had  kept  for  years,  and  had  strengthened  with  his 
nursing ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  delay  the  time  of  reckoning 
by  so  much  as  an  hour.  He  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  he  meant 
to  say,  nor  had  his  libations  in  the  tent  conduced  to  clearness  of 
brain;  but  he  knew  that  he  meant  to  denounce  Francis  Clevedon 
before  the  face  of  all  the  world. 

"I'll  let  them  know  what  a  noble  gentleman  they've  got  for 
their  landlord,"  he  taid  to  himself  "  I'll  stop  all  their  humbug 
and  palaver,  and  make  them  sing  to  a  difiisrent  tune.  I  should 
think  the  fathers  that  have  only  daughters  will  tnm  their  backs 
upon  him,  anyhow." 

He  followed  Sir  Francis  and  his  wife  at  a  respectful  distance 
as  they  strolled  slowly  towards  the  house,  biding  his  time,  but 
meaning  to  come  up  ynih  them  presently.  They  did  not  go  in 
by  tbe  c'lief  entrance,  but  by  an  iron  wicket  leading  into  the 
gaiclen,  wliich  lay  at  one  side  of  the  Hall,  and  extended  for  a 
long  way  behind  it.  They  had  disappeared  behind  the  angle  of 
the  he  use  by  the  time  Mr.  Eedmayne  came  to  this  gate.  He 
enlerea  the  garden,  however,  and  went  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house. 

The  library  was  on  this  side  of  Clevedon  Hall.  Its  five 
windows  opened  on  the  grass-plots  and  flowerbeds,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  fish-pond,  where  there  were  gold  and  silver 
fish  in  abundance  now — happy  fish,  which  were  fed  every  morn- 
ing by  Georgie's  hand.  A  huge  gray  cockatoo — a  wedding  pre- 
sent frcm  the  Colonel  to  his  daughter — was  screaming  on  its 
perch  before  an  open  glass  door.  This  was  the  only  open  door 
Richard  Redmayne  could  see,  as  he  cast  a  quick  look  along  the 
house.  He  crossed  the  grass-plot  with  a  rai^id  footstep,  and  looked 
into  the  room. 

A  fter  the  vivid  sunshine  out  of  doors  the  Clevedon  library  ha'" 
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a  dusky  look.  The  walls  had  been  lined  by  Cle\  ndona  of  a  more 
studious  temper  than  the  baronets  of  later  generations.  From 
floor  to  ceUing  the  room  was  filled  with  books,  and  massive  oaken 
bookcases,  seven  feet  high,  stood  out  from  the  walls,  dividing 
the  chamber  into  various  nooks  and  recesses,  or  pens  rather, 
where  a  student  might  pore  over  some  ancient  volume  in  the 
strictest  solitude,  although  the  centre  of  the  room  were  ever  eo 
well  occupied.  It  seemed  a  darksome  apartment  to  Richard 
Redmayne  as  he  jieered  in,  with  his  back  to  the  garden  and  the 
sunlight.  Those  walls  of  brown-backed  folios  and  quartos,  en- 
livened here  and  there  by  a  row  of  duodecimos  in  faded  crimson 
morocco,  or  a  little  batch  of  octavos  in  vellum,  had  a  sober  air 
that  was  almost  gloomy.  There  was  none  of  the  costliness  and 
luxury  of  binding  which  render  modern  libraries  things  of 
beauty.  The  volumes  had  been  collected  in  an  age  when  it  was 
the  fashion  to  make  the  outsides  of  books  as  repulsive  as  possi- 
ble; when  knowledge  was  for  the  privileged  classes,  and  the 
solemn  muses  of  history  and  poetry,  and  the  graver  geniuses  of 
philosophy  and  science,  disdained  to  make  themselves  attractive 
by  meretricious  arts  in  the  way  of  outward  adornment. 

Richard  Redmayne  gave  a  hasty  glance  round  the  room,  and 
thought  that  it  was  "unked;"  and  then  seeing  a  white  dress 
near  a  distant  door,  which  he  took  to  be  Lady  Clevedon's,  stepped 
boldly  in. 

The  lady  by  the  door  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  farmer's  foot- 
step on  the  uncarpeted  oak  floor.  It  was  Georgie,  who  had  been 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room  as  the  intruder  entered.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  little  surj:>rise,  but  without  alarm.  It  was 
scarcely  strange  that  unknown  figures  should  be  wandering 
about  to-day. 

"  You  are  looking  for  some  one,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  ''ith  her 
pretty  smile. 

"Yes,  I  am  looking  for  Sir  Francis  Clevedon." 

"lie  was  here  scarcely  a  minute  ago;  but  I  don't  think  yon 
can  see  him  just  yet.  He  has  gone  to  the  billiar  j-ioom  with 
General  Cheviot.  Is  it  anything  very  particular  y^u  have  to 
Bay  to  him?" 

She  fancied  the  strange  nsan  must  be  one  of  the  tenants,  who 
wanted  his  roof  repaired,  perhaps,  or  new  pigsties,  and  who 
ihoee  this  inappropriate  occasion  for  the  preferment  of  hig 
request. 

"  It  is  something  very  particular,"  said  Richard,  in  a  strange 
froice ;  "  I  never  thought  to  aee  Sir  Francis  Clevedon's  face  as  I 
have  seen  it  to-day." 

The  strangeness  of  the  words,  as  well  as  of  the  man's  tone  and 
manner,  startled  her.  lie  was  deadly  pale,  too;  she  could  sO? 
^fi-t,  although  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  light- 
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Ho  had  been  taking  too  much  champjigne,  perhaps;  thai 
was  the  morit  natural  explanation  of  the  business.  What  a 
horrible  situation,  to  be  left  alone  in  this  great  room  with  a 
dreadful  tipsy  farmer !  Poor  Georgie  gave  a  Uttle  shudder,  and 
moved  hastily  towards  the  door. 

"  I  will  send  some  one  to  tell  ray  husband  you  want  to  see 
him,"  she  said,  in  a  conciliating  tone,  "if  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  sit  down  and  wait." 

"  Don't  go.  Lady  Clevedon.  Perhaps  I'd  better  tell  you  my 
story.  Women  are  supposed  to  be  compassionate ;  and  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  your  goodness.  You  don't  mind  listening  to 
cie  for  a  few  minutes,  do  you  ?" 

Georgie  hesitated.  No,  this  was  no  tipsy  farmer.  The  man'a 
earnestness  at  once  interested  and  alarmed  her. 

"  I  never  meant  to  come  to  Clevedon  to-day.  I  almost  wish, 
for  your  sake,  I  hadn't  come.  It  was  my  fate,  I  suppose,  that 
■ent  me  here,  or  those  devilish  joy-bells  clanging  all  the  morning 
that  drove  me.  Anyhow  I  came;  came  to  find  the  man  I  have 
been  looking  for,  on  and  off,  since  my  daughter  died." 

He  stood  with  his  hand  resting  on  a  carved  oaken  reading- 
desk,  looking  down  at  Lady  Clevedon,  who  had  seated  herself  a 
little  way  off,  thinking  it  wisest  to  seem  calm  and  self-possessed. 
What  if  the  man  were  some  maniac  who  had  stolen  in  among  the 
guests  ?  There  was  much  in  his  manner  to  suggest  such  a  fear 
— no  hint  of  violence,  but  rather  an  unnatural  calmness,  which 
was  still  more  appalUng. 

"  Looking  for  him,  on  and  off,"  he  repeated,  "  since  my 
daughter  died.  You  have  heard  of  me  perhaps,  Lady  Clevedon ; 
my  name  is  Richard  Redmayne." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  you." 

"  And  you  have  heard  my  story,  I  suppose." 

"  I  have  been  told  you  had  a  daughter  whom  you  lost,  and 
whose  death  affected  you  severely." 

"^ What,  was  that  all?  Did  you  hear  no  speculations  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  death ;  no  hints  of  a  seduction ;  a  foolish  trust- 
ing girl  tempted  away  from  her  home?" 

"  No,"  Georgie  answered  gently ;  "  I  have  heard  notliing  but 
the  mere  fact  of  your  dnughter's  early  death.  But  if  the  story 
i>  indeed  so  sad  a  one  as  you  seem  to  say,  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
for  you." 

She  thought  that  the  man  had  been  drinking,  until  the  recolleo 
iton  of  his  wrongs  and  sorrows  had  in  some  measure  affected  his 
brain.  She  was  very  patient  with  him  therefore,  willing  even  U 
hsten  sympathisingly  to  any  statement  of  his  wrongs,  whereby 
he  might  relieve  an  overburdened  breast. 

"Who  paid  my  daughter  was  disgraced  P"  heexolaimed,  taking 
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up  her  words  wiih  an  indignant  air.  "  Not  I.  God  would  not 
Bufter  that.  She  was  too  pure  to  be  the  victim  of  a  scoundrel. 
Death  came  between  her  and  her  tempter.  But  her  death  b« 
upon  his  head !" 

"  I  can't  quite  understand  the  story,"  faltered  Georgie ;  "  but 
T  am  sorry  for  you  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Be  sorry  for  yourself,  Lady  Clevedon;  for  you  ure  the  wife 
Df  a  villain." 

0,  the  man  was  mad  evidently,  a  wret^nea  croauirj  whom 
grief  had  made  distraught.  Her  first  thought  had  been  right. 
She  glanced  towai'ds  the  door  with  a  httle  look  of  terror,  and 
rose  from  her  chair,  her  first  impulse  being  to  fly.  Eichard 
Redmayne  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Stop,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  answer  a  question.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  man  who  came  to  my  house  under  a  false  name, 
came  to  a  neighbourhood  where  he  should  have  come  as  master 
and  landowner ;  came  on  the  sly,  pretending  to  be  a  stranger ; 
came  into  an  honest  man's  house  and  blighted  the  life  of  hia 
child ;  tempted  her  away  from  home,  under  a  lying  promise  ol 
marriage — I  have  my  dead  girl's  letter  to  prove  that — and  never 
meant  to  marry  her;  took  her  to  a  house  that  he  had  taken 
under  another  false  name;  and  when  she  died  in  his  arms—-' 
struck  dead  by  the  discovery  of  his  falsehood,  as  I  know  she  was 
— within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  her  entrance  under  that  roof, 
lied  again,  and  swore  she  was  his  sister ;  then  buried  her  in  a 
nameless  grave,  far  away  from  her  home,  and  left  her  doting 
father  to  find  out,  how  best  he  might,  what  had  become  of  hia 
only  child  P  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  man  as  that,  Lady 
Clevedon?" 

"  What  can  I  think,"  said  Georgie,  who  had  grown  very  pale, 
"^  except  that  he  was  a  villain  ?  " 

"  A  most  consummate  villain,  ehP  " 

"  A  most  consummate  villain." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  honest  enough  to  admit  that,"  said 
Richard  Redmayne,  flinging  Grace's  locket  upon  the  table,  witl 
the  false  back  open,  and  the  portrait  exposed,  "  although  the 
man  is  your  husband." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  cried  Georgie.  "  You  mnst  h^ 
mad  to  say  such  a  thing." 

"  Look  at  that,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  miniature  ;  "  whos< 
face  is  that,  do  you  think  P  " 

Alas  for  the  fidelity  of  portraiture !  The  photograjDh  of  Hu- 
bert Walgrave  Harcross,  improved  and  beautified  by  the  minia 
ture  painter,  every  mark  of  care  and  thought  and  age  eliminated 
much  more  nearly  resembled  the  elegant  baronet  than  the  stu- 
•lious  lawyer.     Georgie's  heart  began  to  beat  wildly,  and  hm 
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hand  shook  so  mucli,  that  she  could  scarcely  lift  that  fatal 
trinket.  She  did  take  it  up,  however,  and  looked  at  it,  with  a 
long  despairing  gaze. 

"  This  is  my  husband's  portrait,  certainly,"  she  said,  in  slow 
tremalous  tones ;  "  but  what  does  that  prove  P  Do  you  suppose 
that  anything  you  can  say  would  make  me  think  ill  of  him  ?  " 

"  0,  I  daresay  you  will  stand  by  him,  whatever  he  may  he," 
cried  Mr.  Eedmayne,  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  "  Besides,  it  all 
happened  before  he  married  you,  and  I  suppose  with  a  woman 
that  doesn't  count.  I've  heard  that  some  women  even  like  a 
man  bet1;er  for  having  been  a  scoundrel.  No,  I  don't  suppose 
you  will  think  the  worse  of  him  for  having  broken  my  Grace's 
heart." 

"  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that  P  If  I  thought — if  I 
could  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  had  ever  done  so  base  a 
thing,  ever  been  so  false  and  cruel !  But  I  am  foolish  and 
wicked  to  tremble  Uke  this.  As  if  he  ever  could  have  done  any- 
thing base,  as  if  he  could  have  been  a  coward  and  a  deceiver ! 
How  dare  you  come  here  to  try  and  frighten  me  with  this  sense- 
less accusation  ?  " 

"  You  have  your  husband's  picture  in  your  hand— the  locket 
ho  sent  my  daughter." 

"  Do  you  thiuk  I  will  believe  that  P  "  cried  Georgie,  with  a 
desperate  courage,  ready  to  defy  this  man — nay.  Fate  itself — 
rather  than  acknowledge  that  her  idol  could  err.  "  How  can  I 
tell  by  what  means  you  came  by  this  locket  P  You  may  have 
found  it  somewhere,  and  invented  this  hateful  story." 

"  It  was  a  love-gift  to  my  daughter ;  there  are  plenty  who 
know  that.  There  is  a  secret  spring,  you  see — the  portrait  ia 
not  meant  for  common  eyes — quite  a  lover's  trick.  And  this 
man  was  false  and  secret  in  all  he  did." 

"  The  picture  proves  nothing,"  Georgie  said,  with  recovered 
firmness,  "  and  your  accusation  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  offensive. 
My  husband  only  came  to  England  last  year;  until  that  time 
he  had  Hved  entirely  abroad." 

"  Were  you  with  him  all  the  time,  that  you  can  answer  for 
him  so  boldly?  People  come  backwards  and  forwards  some- 
times, even  without  telling  all  their  friends  about  it.  I  have 
been  to  Brisbane  and  back  twice  within  the  last  seven  years. 
That  man  came  to  Brierwood  under  a  false  name,  and  amused 
himself  looking  about  his  own  estate,  I  suppose,  on  the  sly;  and 
when  he  got  tired  of  that,  amused  himself  with  breaking  my 
daughter's  heart.  He  came  recommended  by  John  Wort,  tha 
steward :  and  when  I  wanted  to  hunt  him  down,  John  Wort 
stood  between  him  and  my  vengeance.  Fate  sent  me  here  to- 
day, or  I  might  never  lip-^«  known  the  name  of  my  dau^^htrr's 


murcierer." 
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"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  repeated  Georgie,  but  this  time  in  d 
helpless  hopeless  tone,  that  was  very  pitiful.  0  God !  the  case 
seemed  made  out  so  fully,  and  that  miniature  in  her  hand  was 
so  strong  a  corroboration  of  the  miserable  story.  What  motive 
coidd  this  man  have  for  torturing  her  with  a  fabrication  ?  "VVei'e 
the  accusation  ever  so  false — and  false  it  must  be— the  accuser 
spoke  in  good  faith. 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face,  trying  to  be  calm,  to  quiet 
th«,Tast-growing  confusion  of  her  brain. 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  am  very  soiTy 
for  you;  but,  believe  me,  you  are  completely  wrong  in  your 
suspicion  of  my  husband.  If  I  do  not  know  every  detail  of  his 
past  life — and  I  think  I  do,  for  he  has  told  me  so  much  about 
himself — I  know,  at  least,  that  he  is  good  and  honourable, 
utterly  incapable  of  a  base  or  cowardly  action.  I  should  be 
most  unworthy  of  his  love  and  trust,  if  I  could  think  ill  of  him. 
I  cannot  tell  how  this  mistake  may  have  arisen,  or  how  you 
came  by  that  locket ;  but  1  can  say — yes,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence— that  my  husband  is  guiltless  of  any  wrong  against  you 
or  your  daughter." 

She  raised  her  head  proudly,  looking  Francis  Clevedon's  slan- 
derer full  in  the  face.  Even  if  he  were  guilty,  it  was  her  duty 
to  defend  him  ;  but  she  could  not  think  him  guilty.  Circum- 
stances might  lie,  but  not  Francis  Clevedon. 

Richard  Redmayne  surveyed  her  with  a  half-contemptuous 
pity. 

"  Of  course  you'll  stand  by  him,"  he  said ;  "  stand  me  out  that 
he  wasn't  there,  that  the  portrait  you've  got  in  your  hand  is  some- 
body else's  portrait.  Women  are  always  ready  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'm  very  sorry  for  you.  Lady  Clevedon;  but  I  mean  to 
have  some  kind  of  reckoning  with  this  truthful  and  honourable 
husband  of  yours.  I  mean  to  let  the  world  hereabouts  know 
what  kind  of  a  gentleman  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  is.  Where  can 
1  find  him?" 

"  You  are  not  going  to  talk  about  this  wretched  business 
before  everybody — to  make  a  scene  ?  "  cried  Georgie,  with  a  wo- 
man's natural  horror  of  open  scandal. 

'*  I  mean  to  have  it  out  with  Sir  Francis  whenever  and  where- 
ever  I  see  him.     Give  me  back  that  locket,  if  you  please." 

He  took  it  from  Georgie's  hand  and  tied  it  to  his  watch- ribbon. 

"  You  cannot  see  Sir  Francis  this  evening,  it  is  quite  impos- 
Bioie. 

"  I'll  find  that  out  for  myself,"  he  said,  passing  her  and  going 
out  of  the  room. 

Georgie  followed  him  into  the  hall,  where  he  paused,  looking 
about  him  with  a  puzzled  air.  A  couple  of  men-servants  were 
JouB^ini?  by  the  open  door,  and  Georgie  felt  herself  safe.    If 
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Secessary  she  would  order  them  to  tnm  this  man  ont  of  the 
bouae.  She  would  do  it  rather  than  see  her  husband  assailed  io 
the  midst  of  his  friends.  Who  could  tell  what  mischief  such  an 
accusation  might  do  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  little  world, 
however  baseless  the  charge  might  be  ?  Mr.  Redmajne  went  up 
to  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  whether  Sir  Francis  was  stil! 
in  the  house. 

"  No,  sir;  my  master  went  back  to  the  grounds  just  now  with 
General  Cheviot,"  answered  the  man,  looking  at  Richard  Red- 
mayne's  pale  face  and  loosened  neckerchief  with  some  astonish- 
ment. He  was  not  one  of  the  house  visitors,  and  had  clearly  no 
business  in  that  place ;  yet  he  looked  too  respectable  a  person  to 
have  any  sinister  motive  for  his  intrusion — a  gentleman  who 
had  been  overcome  by  bitter  beer  or  champagne,  perhaps,  and 
had  wandered  this  way  in  mere  purposeless  meandering. 

"How  long  is  it  since  he  went  out?"  asked  Richard,  impa- 
tiently.    "  What  do  you  mean  by  'just  now  '?"■ 

"Ten  minutes,  if  you  want  to  be  so  uncommon  exact  about 
it,"  replied  the  retainer,  with  an  offended  air.  "And,  I  say,  if 
you're  one  of  the  tenants,  this  ain't  the  place  as  you're  invited 
to.     There's  the  tenants'  marquee ;  that's  your  place." 

Rick  Redmayne  passed  him  without  deigning  to  notice  thid 
reproof.  If  Francis  Clevedon  had  gone  back  to  the  grounds,  it 
was  his  business  to  follow  him.  It  mattered  little  where  the;y 
met,  so  long  as  they  met  speedily. 

Georgie  had  remained  by  the  library  door,  almost  hidden  by 
the  deep  embrasure.  She  came  out  into  the  hall  when  Richard 
Redmayne  was  gone. 

"  Send  some  one  to  look  for  your  master  immediately,"  she 
aaid  to  one  of  the  men,  "  or  go  yourself,  if  that  will  save  time, 
and  tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him  at  once,  in  my  own  room." 

"  Yes,  my  lady  ;  perhaps  I  had  better  go  myself." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  think  you  had.  And  be  sure  you  tell  Sir  Francis 
I  wish  to  speak  to  him  at  once." 

She  stood  in  the  porch  for  a  little  while,  watching  the  footmaa 
A3  he  crossed  the  lawn,  making  his  way  in  and  out  among  the 
company  with  tolerable  celerity.  She  watched  him  till  he  wa? 
out  of  sight,  and  then  went  slowly  up  the  broad  oak  staircase  to 
the  room  with  the  oriel  window,  and  flung  herself  on  her  kneea 
before  her  pet  arm-chair,  and  buried  her  head  in  the  silken 
pillows,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  broken.  Yet  she  told 
herself  over  and  over  again  that,  come  what  might,  she  would 
never  believe  him  guiHy.  But  what  if,  when  she  told  hiiu 
Richard  Redmayne's  accusation,  as  she  meant  to  tell  it,  word  fca' 
word— what  if  he  should  admit  +.he  justice  of  the  charge,  strike 
her  dumb  by  the  confession  of  h»d  infamy  ?  He  infamous,  he  a 
traitor,  he  who  had  so  often  told  her  that  his  past  life  did  not 
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hold  act  or  thouglit  tliat  he  cared  to  keep  secret  from  her  1  He 
!tand  before  her  unabashed,  in  the  character  of  a  cold-bloode<J 
seducer !  The  thing  was  not  possible.  And  then  she  remem- 
bered the  face  that  had  smiled  at  her  in  the  locket— his  face  an^ 
no  other.  No  thought  of  Hubert  Harcross,  and  that  notorious 
likeness  between  the  two  men,  ever  flashed  across  her  brain.  Her 
lind  was  too  full  of  that  one  image.  Love  narrows  the  universe 
\u  a  circle  hardly  wider  than  a  wedding-ring.  She  could  not 
ibok  beyond  the  husband  of  her  choice  and  the  shadow  that  kxvl 
come  between  them. 

She  rose  from  her  knees  at  last,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
pray,  and  went  to  the  open  window,  keeping  herself  hidden  be- 
hmd  the  silken  curtain,  and  looking  out  across  the  idle  crowds, 
with  that  brazen  dance  music  sounding  in  her  ears — the  slender 
thread  of  the  last  street  song  spun  out  to  attenuation  in  the  last 
popular  waltz. 

He  would  deny,  he  would  explain,  she  told  herself  again  and 
again,  angry  with  her  own  weak  spirit  for  wavering  ever  so 
little,  yet  not  able  altogether  to  overcome  a  sickening  sense  of 
fear.  If  he  would  only  come  and  hear  her  strange  story,  aad  set 
everything  right  with  a  few  words! 

"  He  has  but  to  look  me  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  how  deeply  I 
have  wronged  him,  and  my  heart  will  be  at  rest,"  she  said  to  her- 
aelf,  straining  her  eyes  in  their  search  for  that  one  familiar  figure. 

She  could  not  see  him,  and  he  did  not  come  to  her.  She 
would  have  gone  in  quest  of  him  herself,  but  that  would  have 
been  to  run  the  risk  of  missing  him  altogether,  should  he  have 
received  her  message,  and  be  on  his  way  to  her  room.  In  that 
large  house,  and  in  those  crowded  grounds,  it  was  so  easy  to  miss 
any  6ne.  No,  it  was  wiser  to  wait ;  and  she  waited,  looking  at 
\he  villagers  dancing  in  the  sunset,  at  the  lights  beginning  to 
>hine  out  one  by  one  among  the  trees,  as  the  evening  shadows 
deepened,  looking  at  them  without  seeing  them. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

"and  IHEKE   NEVER  WAS   MOONLIGHT   SO  SWEET  AS   THIS.** 

Weston  Vallory,  being  freed  from  bis  duties  by  the  breaking"- 
up  of  the  party  in  the  red-flagged  tent  a  considerable  time 
before  Lady  Clevedon's  encounter  with  Mr.  Redmayne,  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  hia  rustic  flame,  whom  he  discovered  with  some 
trouble  seated  a  little  way  apart  from  the  revellers,  amidst  a 
cluster  of  pine  trees,  with  Hubert  Harcross  stretched  at  her  feet 
"  I  want  to  know  why  you  used  me  so  cruelly,  Miss  Bond," 
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he  said,  with  an  air  of  being  profoundly  afflicted  by  her  desei-tion. 
"I  thought  you  had  promised  to  sit  next  me  at  dinner  " 

"  Did  I  ?  "  giggled  the  coquettish  Jane,  bridUng  and  simpei-ing 
after  her  kind.  "  I'm  sure  I  didn't  remember  anything  about 
it.     But  you  do  bother  so,  there's  no  knowing  what  one  says. 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  consider  yoni'  conduct  most  heartless," 
drawled  Wehton — "leaving  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  stout 
lady  in  the  laundress  interest,  and  her  still  stouter  sister-in-law, 
who  mangles.  It  was  like  sitting  between  two  animated  feather- 
beds,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety-two — a  sort  oi  impromtu 
Turkish  bath,  without  any  douches.  The  people  are  danciu,; 
out  there,  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine— capital  exercise  for  reducin'/ 
one's  weight,   I  should  think.      Will  you   do   anything  that 

way  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I'm  engaged  for  the  Lancers,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shall  dance  anything  else." 

"What,  not  come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  and  there  take 
hands,  and  so  on  ?  No  down  the  middle,  and  set  to  partners, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  ? "  _  ^ 

"  No,  thank  yeu,"  murmured  Miss  Bond  languidly,  fannmg 
herself  with  her  pocket-handkerchief ;  "  it's  too  'ot  for  dancing." 

She  glanced  archly  at  Mr.  Harcross,  who  had  Ufted  himself 
into  a  sitting  position,  and  was  surveying  Weston  lazily  between 
his  half- closed  eyehds. 

"  I  see,  you're  better  engaged,"  said  Mr.  Vallory,  turning  on 
his  heel. 

It  was  a  paltry  triumph ;  but  Mr.  Harcross  felt  a  malicioug 
gratification  in  "taking  it  out"  of  Weston,  even  in  so  srorll  a 
matter  as  this.  There  are  people  wh*-  seem  to  occupy  the  same 
rank  in  creation  as  black-beetles — the  only  possible  pleasure  we 
can  have  in  relation  to  them  is  in  treading  upon  them. 

After  this,  he  was  bound  to  devote  himself  to  Jane  Bond, 
however  weai-isome  her  society  might  be  to  him.  They  strolled 
away  from  the  crowd  and  that  wearying  sound  of  popular  dance 
music,  walked  into  the  wilder  part  of  the  park,  and  Mr.  Harcross 
tried  to  abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  amusement  of  the 
moment.  He  tried  to  interest  himself  in  the  analysis  of  this 
vain  shallow  nature ;  made  the  girl  tell  him  all  about  herself — 
her  engagement  to  Joseph  Flood,  her  flirtation  with  Weston 
Vallory,  and  those  foolish  dreams  of  some  high  fortune  awaiting 
her  in  the  future,  which  that  insidious  flatterer  had  awakened 
in  her  mind.  He  gave  the  girl  a  little  good  advice  upon  this  i 
warned  her  to  beware  of  such  flatterers  as  Weston  Valloiy, 
whose  homage  was  very  worthless  compared  to  the  honest  at- 
tachment of  Mr.  Flood. 

"  As  for  the  good  fortune  which  may  befall  a  pretty  girl  like 
you,  if  the  right  man  happens  to  come  across  her  pathwaY,  thai 
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must  always  remain  an  unknown  quantity,"  he  said  gravely; 
"  but  I  believe  that,  for  one  pretty  ^rl  who  marries  above  hei 
station,  there  are  a  hundred  pretty  gu-ls  who  live  and  die  happily 
enough — perhaps  quite  as  happily  as  the  hundred-and-oneth— 
in  their  own  sphere.  I  wouldn't  break  Mr.  Flood's  heart,  if  I 
were  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  hypothetical  offer,  or  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  contingent  remainder." 

"  I'm  sure  I  like  Joseph  well  enough,"  the  girl  answered, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  not  at  all  gratified  by  the  practical 
turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken.  "  I  know  he's  very 
fond  of  me,  and  has  stood  more  from  me  than  most  men  would 
Btand  from  any  girl.  He'd  been  following  me  over  a  year  before 
I  ever  said  a  civil  word  to  him — following  me  as  faithful  as  a  dog ; 
but  he's  so  common !  And  if  I  marry  him,  I  shall  have  to  work 
hard  all  my  Ufe." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bond,  if  you  married  a  duke,  you'd  have  to 
work  a  great  deal  harder." 

"  What,  do  duchesses  work  ?  " 

"  Like  galley-slaves.  And  you'd  have  to  work  harder  than  a 
Juchess  to  the  manner  born ;  for  first,  you'd  have  to  learn  how 
to  play  your  part — the  stage  business,  as  actors  say — and  then 
to  play  it.  Upon  my  word,  if  you  wish  to  take  life  easily,  I 
wouldn't  recommend  you  to  aspire  to  the  peerage.  An  honest 
husl'and,  a  tidy  cottage,  a  clean  hearth,  and  a  little  garden,  with 
ro.-es  and  honeysuckle  climbing  about  one's  windows — good 
heavens !  I  can  imagine  no  existence  more  perfect  than  a  cottage 
shared  with  the  being  one  loves.  Unhappily,  it  is  only  when  we 
begin  to  descend  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  we  discover  what  the 
perfection  of  human  life  means." 

He  was  thinking  of  the  cottage  at  Highgate  which  he  had 
meant  to  make  so  bright  a  bower,  and  of  the  bird  that  had 
riowa  heavenward  from  that  fatal  nest.  "  If  I'd  only  known !  " 
Tliat  was  the  perpetual  refrain  of  his  lament,  the  threnody 
which  his  sjul  was  continually  singing.  Miss  Bond  found  thia 
somewhat  serious  conversation  less  entertaining  than  Wost(Ui'a 
soft  nothings ;  but  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  taking 
a  solitary  stroll  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  stewards  instead  of 
dancing  with  the  common  herd,  who  made  themselves  so  olv 
noxiously  red  and  warm  and  breath' 3ss  with  their  exertiona, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  spectacle  for  the  eyes  Oi  non-dancing  man- 
kind; H'kq  wine-flushed  helots  gyrating  for  the  warning  and 
iiistmcti-.n  of  Spartan  youth. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  whole  business,  to  Miss  Bond's 
mind,  the  circumstance  that  gave  zest  and  flavour  to  this  quiet 
saunter,  was  the  idea  that  Joseph  Flood,  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
paugs  of  jealousy,  was  following  her  at  a  little  distance,  undej 
cover  of  the  wood,  mediHtij3<5  vengeance  upon  her  and  her  coa\ 
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panion,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage.  The  damsel 
had  something  of  the  angler's  instinct,  and  it  was  nothing  to 
have  hooked  her  fish  unless  she  could  have  the  pleasure  of 
pla3dn^  him  a  little,  to  his  ineffable  torture. 

"  1  shall  have  a  nice  scene  with  Joseph  to-morrow,  I  dessay," 
she  said  to  Mr.  Harcross. 

"  Wliat,  will  he  be  jealous — even  of  me  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  your  heart,  I  should  think  he  would.  He  can't 
abide  for  me  to  speak  to  any  one.  I  think  he'd  li^e  to  have  me 
under  lock  and  key  in  Maidstone  jail  rather  than  that  I  should 
enjoy  myself  a  bit,  making  free  with  a  stranger." 

"Weston  Yallory  walked  away  from  the  grassy  circle  on  which 
the  dancers  were  disporting  themselves,  smarting  under  Miss 
Bond's  rebuflp,  and  vindictively  disposed  towards  Mr.  Harcross 
as  the  primary  cause  of  his  humiliation.  It  was  a  very  small 
thing,  of  course,  this  repulse  from  a  pert  village  beauty.  Mr. 
Vallory  admired  the  damsel,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  cared 
for  her ;  and  yet  he  felt  the  affront  as  keenly  as  if  he  had  beeja 
Btung  by  a  woman  he  adored.  He  was  a  man  who  felt  small 
injuries;  indeed  his  whole  existence  was  made  up  of  petty 
things.  He  had  never  cherished  a  wide  asjiiration  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  career.  His  value  as  a  business  man  had  chiefly 
consisted  in  his  appreciation  of  detail,  his  rapid  perception  of 
minutia3.  He  was  a  man  who  dee^^ly  resented  trifling  affronts ; 
and  an  affront  from  Hubert  Harcross  was  thrice  as  bitter  to  him 
as  an  affront  from  any  one  else.  That  unforgivcn  wrong  con- 
cerning Augusta  rankled  and  festered.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
man  was  always  blocking  his  pathway ;  and  after  having  spoiled 
the  entire  scheme  of  his  life,  must  needs  oust  him  even  in  sa 
trivial  a  matter  as  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty  peasant  girl. 

After  this  vexation  he  was  in  no  humour  for  any  farthel 
exertions  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace.  He  had  been 
immeasurably  weary  of  the  banquet  in  the  tent,  the  stiflinjj 
heat,  and  noise  and  riot.  Had  he  not  been  bound  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  Lady  Clevedon  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  so  as  to  secure  bis  future  consideration  in  a  very 
pleasant  house,  he  would  have  seen  this  vulgar  herd  sunk  in  the 
nethermost  shades  of  Orcus  sooner  than  he  would  have  endured 
so  much  of  their  company;  but  of  course  he  must  fall  in  with 
the  humour  of  the  chatelaine  if  he  wished  to  secure  a  hearty 
welcome  at  Clevedon  in  seasons  to  come ;  and  as  the  house  was 
agreeable,  the  cuisine  irreproachable,  his  bedchamber  spacious 
and  facing  the  south-east,  he  did  not  object  to  take  some  trouble 
to  please  his  hostess.  The  thing  was  done,  however ;  and  he 
Tasked  his  hands  of  these  bncolic  swains  and  their  apple-cheeked 
cweeUiearts.    He  left  them  t-i  tread  thei-  measures  without  him. 
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and  strolled  away  towards  the  sunny  old  garden,  whero  Lady 
Clevedon  was  accustomed  to  hold  her  kettledrum. 

There  was  no  kettledrum  in  the  garden  this  afternoon.  Times 
and  seasons  were  out  of  joint ;  those  formal  meals  which  mark 
the  passing  hours  upon  the  social  dial  were  exploded,  or  topsy- 
turvified.  It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  luncheon  in  the  great 
dining-haU  was  only  just  over;  servants  were  dispensing  cofiee 
on  the  terrace,  where  the  aristocratic  guests  had  gathered  to 
watch  the  dancing,  and  some  of  them  to  do  a  little  flirtation  on 
their  own  account.  Mr.  Vallory  had  no  more  inclination  to  join 
this  privileged  class  than  to  caper  with  panting  nymphs  and 
shepherds  on  the  sunlit  grass.  In  plain  English,  Mr.  Vallory 
was  out  of  temper,  and  wanted  to  calm  himself  down  with  a 
quiet  cigar.  He  was  very_  glad  to  find  the  gai-den  deserted,  the 
roses  and  carnations  wasting  their  spicery  on  the  empty  summer 
air.  He  smoked  a  couple  of  cigars,  strolling  up  and  down  the 
broad  gravel  walk  leading  to  Lady  Olevedon's  favourite  summer- 
house  ;  and  when  he  grew  tired  of  this  recreation,  seated  him- 
self comfortably  in  the  summer-house,  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  and  his  legs  stretched  luxuriously  ujion  a  rustic  chair.  He 
sat  thus,  basking  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  and  meditatmg  his 
injuries. 

"Let  me  only  get  up  a  good  case;  put  this  little  story  of 
Miss  Brierwood — no,  Redmayne — and  the  lodger  into  a  prac- 
ticable form,  and  I  shall  lose  no  farther  time  in  letting  my  cousin 
Augusta  know  what  kind  of  a  husband  she  secured  for  herself 
when  she  jilted  me.  I  wonder  how  she  would  take  it  if  I  un- 
earthed Miss  Eedmayne  for  her,  and  convinced  her  that  my 
friend  Harcross  is  a  scoundrel.  I  daresay  she'd  make  a  good 
deal  of  fuss  about  it,  and  threaten  no  end  of  legal  separations, 
and  in  the  end  forgive  him  :  women  generally  do ;  and  yet  she's 
a  Uttle  out  of  the  common  line.  I  hardly  think  she'd  stomach 
any  carrying-on  of  that  kind.  No ;  I  think  if  I  once  opened 
her  eyes  upon  the  subject,  my  friend  Harcross  would  have  a  bad 
time  of  it." 

The  sunshine,  which  glared  full  upon  the  summer-house  at 
this  time,  began  to  grow  trou1)lesome,  so  Mr.  Yallory  left  that 
retreat  and  sauntered  towards  the  house.  The  cockatoo  was 
screaming  on  his  perch,  and  he  went  across  the  grass  to  it,  and 
amused  himself  a  little  at  the  creature's  expense;  then  growing 
speedily  weary  of  its  indignant  gobbhngs  and  snappings,  he 
looked  into  the  library,  and  seeing  no  one  in  the  specious  cool- 
looking  chamber,  went  in,  and  planted  himself  comfortably  in 
an  easy-chair  by  one  of  the  windows,  shut  in  completely  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  by  one  of  those  seven-feet-high  bookcases 
which  jutted  out  from  the  wall.  In  this  sheltered  nook  lie  found 
Funch,  and  a  new  magazine  or  two,  just  sufficient  litoratuar 
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vrherewiih  to  read  himself  to  sleep.  He  opened  one  of  the 
magazines,  turned  over  the  leaves  listlessly,  read  half  a  page 
or  so,  and  anon  slumbered,  letting  the  book  glide  gently  from 
Ills  relaxing  hand.  This  happened  about  an  hour  before  Eichard 
Redmayne  confronted  Lady  Clevedon  in  that  room. 

Nothing  could  be  more  placid  than  Weston  Vallory's  repose. 
The  burden  of  his  annoyances  sUpped  away  from  him  in  the 
sensual  delight  of  that  perfect  rest  in  a  supremely  comfortable 
chair,  in  a  cool  quiet  room,  with  the  balmy  breath  of  summer 
stealing  gently  across  his  face  as  he  slept.  For  a  long  time  hig 
sleep  was  dreamless,  his  brain  empty  of  every  impression ;  then 
came  a  semi-consciousness  of  something,  he  knew  not  what, 
going  on  near  him,  a  vague  idea  that  he  ought  to  be  awake  and 
up,  and  that  he  must  break  loose  from  that  deUcious  bondage  of 
drowsiness ;  and  then,  growing  gradually  louder,  clearer,  sharper, 
the  sound  of  a  man's  passionate  voice. 

He  pulled  himself  up  suddenly  at  last,  and  sat  with  open  ejrea 
and  aars  listening  to  a  speaker  who  was  only  divided  from  him 
by  that  screen  of  books.  His  chair  was  placed  in  the  extreme 
angle  foi-med  by  the  bookcase  and  the  wall,  so  that  he  was 
entirely  hidden  from  any  one  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

He  awoke  in  time  to  hear  the  speaker  say,  "  Ton  have  heard  of 
me  perhaps,  Lady  Clevedon ;  my  name  is  Eichard  Eedmayne." 

He  heard  this,  and  all  that  followed  this,  and  was  quick  to 
perceive  that  the  farmer  had  taken  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  for 
Hubert  Harcross. 

"  A  strange  turn  for  events  to  take,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and 
I  should  imagine  very  likely  to  lead  up  to  a  crisis.  Now  I  know 
what  kind  of  man  this  Eedmayne  is,  I  shall  be  able  to  tackle 
him.  A  passionate  fellow,  it  seems ;  a  fellow  who  would  stick 
at  nothing,  I  should  think,  when  his  blood  is  up." 

He  smiled — a  slow  meditative  smile. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Harcross  has  heard  the 
last  of  this  Eedmayne's  daughter,"  he  thought,  as  he  rose  from 
his  seat  in  the  comer  and  peered  cautiously  into  the  room.  It 
was  quite  empty ;  but  Mr.  Vallor]^  preferred  to  make  his  retreat 
by  the  garden,  whence  he  departed  in  quest  of  Eichard  Eedmayne. 

"  I'll  take  the  trouble  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  traitor's 
identity,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Francis  Clevedon  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  it's  too  bad  that  he  should  carry  the  burden  of 
another  man's  sin  upon  his  shoulders." 

He  spent  some  time  looking  for  Mr.  Eedmayne  among  the 
crowd,  but  failed  to  find  him,  and  was  ultimately  pounced 
npon  by  Colonel  Davenant  andtold-off  upon  some  new  duty  of 
his  stewardship,  to  his  extreme  aggravation. 

When  the  ehadows  thickened  vck  the  wood  Mr.  Harcross  and 
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liis  companion  went  back  to  the  lawn,  where  the  talk  and  th« 
laughter  and  the  music  had  grown  louder.  The  local  band  had 
now  emerged  from  retirement,  and  were  braying  furiously,  re- 
freshed with  strong  diink,  and  more  bold  than  careful  in  their 
instrumentation.  Mr.  Harcross  and  Jane  Bond  danced  the 
Lancers  in  the  twilight,  while  the  lamps  were  being  lighted  in 
the  wood,  to  the  edification  of  Joseph  Flood,  who  sat  on  a  bench 
a  little  way  olf,  biting  his  nails  and  watching  them ;  and  after 
the  Lancers  were  over,  Mr.  Harcross  gave  Miss  Bond  a  lessen 
in  waltzing,  the  damsel  having  grown  somewhat  reckless  by  thia 
time,  and  not  caring  whether  her  father  did  oi  did  not  see  her 
indulging  in  this  forbidden  exercise.  Mrs.  Harcross,  who  was 
sauntering  to  and  fro  with  a  Kentish  magnate,  distinguished  her 
husband's  figure  among  the  dancers.  She  was  a  little  sur2)riseJ 
that  he  should  push  the  duty  of  his  stewardship  so  far,  but  had 
no  jealousy  of  rustic  beauties,  only  a  languid  disapproval  of  so 
unnecessary  a  condescension.  She  might  have  approved  had  he 
been  canvassing  the  county,  and  these  people  his  constituents. 
And  so  the  day  waned,  the  coloured  lamps  shone  out  of  the 
dusky  branches  of  the  trees  and  twinkled  round  the  margins  of 
the  fountains.  Youthful  minds  began  to  languish  for  the  fire- 
works; more  world-weary  spirits  had  a  too  frequent  recourse  to 
the  tents  where  refreshments  were  liberally  dispensed.  The 
Colonel  began  to  grow  a  little  uneasy  in  his  mind  as  the  crowd 
grew  merrier.  He  had  organised  everything  to  perfectioii  except 
the  dispersal  of  his  guests. 

"  But  they'll  aU  go  directly  after  the  fireworks,  of  course,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Wort,  who  stood  beside  him  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chief  tent. 

The  steward  groaned  aloud. 

"  Go,"  he  said;  ''yes,  if  I  can  find  barrers  enough  to  wheel 
\  m  aU  away  upon.  That's  about  the  only  chance  there  is  of 
their  going,  I  take  it." 

Joseph  Flood  had  consumed  his  share  of  the  strong  ale  dealt 
out  to  the  thirsty  dancers,  had  tried  to  drown  the  green-eyed 
monster  in  cool  draughts  of  wholesome  malt  liquor ;  but  the 
more  he  drowned  that  demon  the  strcmger  it  grew,  until  the 
groom's  brain  was  on  fire,  and  his  mind  distracted  with  darker 
thoughts  than  had  ever  entered  it  before. 

That  first  lesson  in  the  divine  art  of  waltzing,  under  the  h  irvest 
moon,  whose  calm  yellow  splendour  rose  high  above  those  lessei 
earthly  lights  of  green  and  red  and  blue  and  silver  twinkling 
among  the  dark  foHage,  that  novel  sensation  of  revolving  gently 
to  the  sound  of  music  with  a  strong  arm  clasping  and  sustain- 
ing her,  was  highly  agreeable  to  Jane  Bond ;  all  the  more  agree- 
able on  account  of  her  conviction  that  her  plighted  lover  was 
vratching  her  from  some  coign  of  vantage  in  the  backgound. 
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Yes,  this  was  something  like  dancing.  How  different  from  those 
jigging,  jostling,  jolting  Sir  Roger  de  CV)verleys,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  the  chi^fes,  dehght  of  Terpsichore ! 
This  was  to  live  a  new  life,  to  feel  her  heart  beating  with  a  new 
motion. 

Mr.  Harcross  danced  well,  although  of  late  years  he  had  taken 
V)  dance  rarely.  There  had  been  a  day  when  it  was  of  some  im- 
portance to  him  to  be  among  the  best  waltzers  in  a  ball-room, 
lie  had  drunk  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  in  the 
course  of  this  festival  day,  and  the  influence  of  that  unwonted 
indulgence  made  his  waltzing  somewhat  wilder  than  the  ordinary 
ball-room  business.  He  told  the  bandmaster  to  play  faster,  and 
Bpun  Miss  Bond  round  the  grassy  circle,  amidst  a  few  breathless 
ladies'-maids -svith  their  labouring  swains,  in  a  waltz  as  furious 
as  some  unholy  midnight  dance  of  ticnds  and  witches  on  the 
Blocksberg.  The  ladies'-maids  and  their  exhausted  partners 
broke  down  under  the  pace,  and  one  coui)le  after  another  dropped 
into  the  background,  until  Hubert  Harcross  and  Jane  Bond  were 
spinning  round  alone  in  the  summer  moonlight. 

The  spectators  applauded  as  the  music  ended  with  a  sharp 
volley  of  chords,  more  or  less  together,  and  this  last  coupie 
walked  slowly  away,  side  by  side.  Mr.  Harcross,  in  sporting 
phraseology,  had  not  turned  a  haii-;  but  his  partner  was  flushed 
and  panting,  and  had  somewhat  of  a  Msenadic  aspect  in  her 
streaming  dress  and  loosened  hair. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  waltzing  was  so  beautiful,"  said  Jane 
breathlessly. 

"  1  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  beautiful  tUl  I  saw  you  under 
the  moonUght,"  retorted  her  partner,  contemplating  the  hand- 
some face  and  dishevelled  hair,  the  florid  beauty  chastened  b}' 
that  mellow  light,  with  a  purely  artistic  admiration.  "  You 
have  a  natural  genius  for  waltzing;  but  you  must  have  had 
some  practice  surely  before  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  have  waltzed  by  myself  sometimes  in  the  garden,  when  I 
knew  father  was  safe  out  of  the  way,  and  hummed  the  music  all 
the  time ;  but  it  makes  one's  breath  go  dreadful." 

**  You  have  waltzed  by  yourself  in  the  garden  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Harcross  in  a  pitying  tone.     "  Poor  little  girl  1 " 

This  did  really  seem  to  him  a  pitiful  picture — these  yearnings 
for  the  pleasures  of  a  bright  unknown  world,  never  to  be 
gratified. 

"  What  a  pity  there  should  be  pretty  girls  hi  this  walk  o! 
life ! "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Strange  that  a  wise  dispensation  did 
not  provide  for  their  all  being  plain." 

He  fetched  a  deep  glass  of  lemonade  for  Miss  Bond  from  one 
of  the  tents,  and  having  provided  her  with  this  refreshment, 
stood  by  her  in-esolute.  wondering  what  excuse  he  could  make 
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for  leaving  Lei  to  her  own  devices.  He  was  somewhat  weaiy  of 
his  stewardship,  had  toiled  hard  since  noon,  and  would  have 
been  exceeding  glad  to  sUp  away  and  smoke  a  quiet  cigar  in  one 
of  the  dim  old  stone  colonnades,  which  were  not  lighted  with 
coloured  lamps. 

Miss  Bond,  however,  having  secured  to  herself  an  accomplished 
cavalier,  was  in  nowise  minded  to  let  him  depart  until  the  fete 
was  finished.  At  midnight  the  fairy  dream  would  be  ended, 
and  she  must  be  Cinderella  again,  without  any  hope  of  future 
queendom  to  result  from  a  lost  slipper;  but  in  the  meanwhile, 
since  she  had  the  prince  for  her  cavalier,  she  did  not  intend  to 
let  him  go  lightly.  Nor  did  she  much  relish  the  idea  of  encoun- 
tering the  outraged  Joseph  unprotected.  There  was  an  agreeable 
fxcitemeut  in  provoking  his  wrath,  but  the  wrath  itself  was  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  She  did  not  want  to  meet  him  until  his 
jealously  had  cooled  a  little,  until  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
be  soothed  and  wheedled  into  good-humojr.  Of  her  father  she 
had  no  present  fear,  as  a  friendly  dairymaid  had  informed  her 
that  he  was  safely  bestowed  with  a  little  knot  of  gossips  on  a 
bench  by  the  bowling-green,  smoking  and  talking  pohtics  in  a 
sober  way,  as  became  a  pious  nonconformist. 

*'  You'll  stop  and  show  me  the  fireworks,  won't  you  ? "  she 
asked  Mr.  Harcross,  as  if  aware  that  he  was  meditating  his 
escape. 

"  Do  you  think  the  catherine-wheels  and  the  roman  candle? 
will  be  any  better  if  I  am  by  to  expound  them  ?  "  he  asked, 
Bmiling,  a  little  flattered  even  by  this  peasant  girl's  desire  for 
his  company,  and  yet  yearning  for  a  peaceful  cigar. 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  Uke  them  better,"  replied  Miss  Bond.  "  Do 
stay." 

"Of  course  I  will  stay  if  you  really  wish  it.  And  in  that  case, 
we  may  as  well  take  a  stroll  in  the  moonhght.  The  fireworks 
will  not  begin  for  an  hour.  It  is  only  just  nine ;  and  see  how 
lovely  the  park  looks  over  there,  beyond  those  garish  red  and 
blue  lamps,  which  remind  me  of  my  boyhood's  paradise, 
Vauxhall." 

Miss  Bond  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  circulate  among 
the  crowd,  with  Mr.  Harcross  at  her  side,  leaning  on  his  arm 
perhaps,  if  he  would  only  be  polite  enough  to  offer  her  that 
support,  which  he  had  not  done  since  they  finished  their 
waltz.  It  was  of  very  little  use  to  have  secured  an  aristocratic 
admirer,  if  she  could  not  exhibit  him  before  the  envious  eyes  of 
her  friends,  the  dairymaids  and  laundrymaids  of  Clevedon.  Sh« 
was  not  at  all  sentimentally  inclined,  and  she  could  see  the 
moonUt  avenues  of  the  park  any  night  in  the  year  from  January 
to  December,  when  there  was  a  moon.  But  these  many-coloured 
lamps  twinklinp'  amonsr  tbe  branches,  or  festooned  from  boucrb 
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to  bough,  she  oould  not  see.  It  seemed  a  foolish  thing  to  turn 
one's  back  upon  them  for  the  contemplation  of  moonbeams  and 
shadows. 

She  assented  to  Mr.  Harcross's  proposition  graciouely  enough, 
notwithstanding,  for  she  had  perceived  his  desire  to  leave  her, 
and  was  proud  of  having  retained  him  by  her  side.  They 
walked  slowly  along  the  grassy  avenue,  leaving  all  the  glare 
and  noise  of  the  festival  behind  them,  with  nothing  before  them 
hut  the  utter  peacefulness  and  perfect  beauty  of  the  moonUt 
landscape. 

Mr.  Harcross  was  very  silent.  He  had  had  quite  enough  of 
the  toils  of  stewardship,  and  his  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  that 
one  sad  sweet  memory  which  could  not  be  banished  in  this  scene, 
fcjo  sweet,  so  bitter,  so  sad  was  the  remembrance,  that  it  was  an 
actual  pain  to  think  of  it ;  and  yet  his  fancies  returned  from 
every  wandering  track  to  hover  round  this  one  spot  of  memory. 
Even  the  girl  by  his  side  to-night,  so  common  a  piece  of  clay, 
so  wearisome  a  companion,  by  very  force  of  contrast  reminded 
him  of  that  other  one  whose  company  had  never  been  tedious, 
whose  innocent  hps  had  never  shaped  a  sordid  thought. 

"  I  must  get  back  to  London  at  once,  and  start  for  Norway 
or  some  uncivilised  place,  where  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  my  life, 
and  shall  have  no  time  for  brooding,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
must  make  an  end  of  this  holiday-making  somehow.  It  is 
murderous  work.  I  think  a  week  more  of  this  neighbourhood 
ind  these  memories  would  be  the  death  of  me.  I  must  invent 
some  excuse  for  leaving  to-morrow,  whether  Augusta  likes  it  or 
not ;  and  since  she  has  chosen  to  make  herself  the  supreme  con- 
sideration, she  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  too  consult  my  own 
mclinations.  She  can  stay  here,  and  satisfy  society.  But  I  go 
Vmorrow,  come  what  may." 


CHAPTER  XLI 

"do  evil  deeds  mus  quickxy  come  to  eitdT'* 

A-FTEK  that  interview  with  Lady  Clevedon  in  the  library,  Bichard 
Redmayne  went  in  search  of  Sir  Francis,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
discovering  him  among  the  crowd.  The  twilight  deepened  into 
night,  and  he  was  still  looking  for  his  enemy  in  a  desultory  way, 
pausing  to  refresh  himself  with  strong  drink  in  one  of  the  tents, 
speaking  to  no  one,  and  receiving  very  slight  notice  from  the 
migv  pleasure-seekers,  who  were  aU  intent  on  their  own  enjoy* 
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meut.  He  was  quite  alone  in  that  joyous  crowd  ;  he  drank  his 
liquor  in  moody  silence,  and  departed  as  he  came,  to  renew 
the  search  for  that  s^dn  whom  he  so  desired  to  meet  face  to  facei 

When  he  came  out  of  the  tent,  the  lamps  were  all  twiukUng 
in  the  dusky  boughs,  the  crowd  at  its  gayest,  the  music  at  it^ 
loudest.  The  dazzle  and  confusion  of  the  scene  troubled  hia 
overcharged  brain.  He  stood  for  some  time  looking  about  him 
with  a  perplexed  air.  He  had  lived  by  himself  ever  since  he 
came  to  England,  and  had  come  straight  from  those  remote 
colonial  pastures  where  the  stranger's  foot  rarely  trod.  It  was 
a  new  thing  to  find  himself  amidst  a  herd  of  men  and  women, 
talking,  laughing,  dancing,  by  the  light  of  a  thousand  coloured 
lamps,  to  the  sound  of  joyous  music.  He  looked  at  the  scene 
for  some  httle  time,  half  stupefied  by  its  unfamiliar  brightness : 
then  tumeJ  suddenly  away  i'rom  all  this  not,  and  jjlunged  intc 
the  cool  depths  of  the  paik,  where  the  fern  grew  up  to  hia 
knees. 

He  walked  some  distance,  neither  looking  nor  caring  where  kg 
went,  and  only  stopped  when  he  stumbled  across  a  prostrate 
figure  lying  at  his  very  feet. 

A  poacher  perhaps;  yet  it  was  scarcely  a  night  to  be  selected- 
by  any  marauder  with  felonious  intentions  towards  the  game. 
The  fuU  moon  and  the  festival  together  were  strong  reasons 
against  the  wiring  of  hares  or  the  illegal  slaughter  of  j^heasants. 

Mr.  Redmayne  stooped  down  to  examine  the  individual  who 
had  become  an  obstacle  in  his  path.  It  was  a  man  lying  face 
downwards  among  the  fern,  with  his  hat  off,  and  his  forehead 
resting  on  his  folded  arms. 

"What's  'ip,  mylad?"  said  Richard  Redmayne,  somewhat 
alarmed  bj  his  attitude.     "  Is  there  anything  amiss  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  answered  the  man,  raising  himself  from  the 
fern  with  a  sullen  air,  and  then  stooping  to  pick  up  a  gun  which 
had  lain  beside  him.  "  Yes,  there  is  something  amiss ;  but 
nothing  you  can  mend,  unless  jou  know  any  cure  for  a  woman's 
vaiiity  and  fickleness." 

The  speaker  was  Joseph  Flood,  the  groom. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that  gun?"  Mr.  Redmayiu; 
demanded  sternly. 

♦'What's  that  to  you?"  ^ 

"  You've  been  after  the  birds." 

"  No,  I  hasren't." 

"Then  what  can  you  want  with  a  gun?" 

"  O,  I  don't  know.  It  might  come  handy,  if  I  wanted  to  ujk 
It," 

"Is  it  loaded?" 

"  Yes,  with  swan-shot.     Let  it  alone,  can't  you  ?" 

"  You've  no  business  nrowlins:  about  here  with  a  loaded  gun" 
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"Haven't  I?  Have  you  any  bubiness  prowling  about  here 
without  a  gun  ?  I'm  a  servant  up  at  the  house  yonder— Sir 
Francis  Clevedon's  own  groom — and  I've  a  right  to  be  here  if  I 
please." 

"Not  with  that  gun." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  P  It's  my  own  gun.  Perhaps  I 
wanted  a  jiop  at  the  wild-fowl  down  by  the  water  yonder. 
There's  some  snipe,  I've  heard  say." 

"  You  don't  want  swan  shot  for  snipe." 

"  I'm  not  particular.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  wing  one  of  the 
cygnets,  to  get  a^^^ather  for  my  sweetheart's  hat,  you'd  have  no 
objection,  I  suppose,  though  you  are  so  anxious  about  what 
don't  anyways  concern  you  ?  " 

Richard  Eedmayue  looked  at  the  young  man  doubtfully. 
There  was  something  queer  about  his  manner ;  but  that  might 
mean  very  httle.  He  had  been  drinking  most  likely,  and  his 
predatory  instincts  had  been  stimulated  by  the  drink.  It 
mattered  very  little  what  he  meant  or  did  not  mean,  Richard 
Eedmayue  thought;  so  he  let  him  go  without  farther  question- 
ing, but  was  curious  enough  to  watch  where  he  went,  and  to 
follow  lum  at  a  little  distance. 

The  groom  went  in  and  out  among  the  trees  by  a  circuitous 
track,  till  he  came  to  a  classic  temple  on  a  little  knoll,  a  some- 
what delapidated  edifice,  faced  with  stucco,  which  had  peeled  otl 
in  patches,  leaving  the  brickwork  bare.  The  charitable  ivy, 
which  covers  and  beautifies  decay,  had  crept  about  the  Doric 
pillars;  the  spider  had  woven  his  web  from  column  to  column; 
the  swallow  had  made  his  nest  under  the  cornice.^  It  was  one 
of  the  fancies  upon  which  Sir  Lucas  had  wasted  his  substance, 
and  Sir  Francis  intended  to  restore  or  demolish  it  as  soonas  his 
leisure  and  his  purse  permitted.  In  _  the  r.?'^antime,  it  wap 
aufBciently  picturesque  under  the  moonlight. 

Here  Mr.  Flood  deposited  his  gun,  in  a  convenient  hiding- 
place,  under  a  stone  bench  which  had  been  provided  for  the 
repose  of  the  wanderer — a  bench  on  which  lovers  might  sit  hand 
in  hand  as  one  who  sees  them  in  ancient  engravings — Lavinia 
in  a  scanty  petticoat,  Eugeniusin  a  tie-wig.  Richard  Redmayne 
saw  him  put  away  the  gun,  and  then  depart  by  the  opposite 
way,  whistling  as  he  went,  but  not  merrdy.  When  he  had 
watched  the  young  man  oat  of  sight,  Mr.  Redmayne  mounted 
the  little  knoll,  and  seated  himself  on  the  steps  of  the  temple. 

He  had  his  cutty-pipe  in  his  pocket,  so  he  was  able  to  solace 
himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  tranquilUse  himself,  with  the  aid  o 
that  comforter.  He  sat  smoking  in  the  soft  summer  moonlight 
his  figure  half  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  the  columns  on  each 
aide  of  him  and  the  cornice  above  his  head.  He  sat  and  smoked, 
<ratchinp  the  blue  rinses  of  va»oui'  w'nd  slowly  upwar*^  in  tha 
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clear  air,  with  his  mind  full  •>£  gloomy  thoughts,  yet  with  a  gTin« 
sense  of  satisfaction  nevertheless. 

He  had  found  his  man.  The  long  hunt,  which  had  seemed 
BO  hopeless  even  to  the  professional  hunter,  had  come  to  an  end. 
He  had  found  his  man.  It  was  only  a  question  of  an  hour  or 
BO  less  or  more  when  he  should  stand  face  to  face  with  hia 
daughter's  destroyer.  And  then— what  then  P  What  was  to 
come  of  their  meeting  P  He  would  accuse  him,  denounce  him, 
vvisgrace  him  in  the  estimation  of  every  honest  man  and  woman ; 
mark  him  out  for  all  time  to  come  as  a  Uar  and  a  seducer ;  set 
against  the  name  he  was  doubtless  proud  of  as  foul  a  dishonour 
as  ever  blotted  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman !  But  would  this 
satisfy  his  long-cherished  hunger  for  revenge?  Would  this 
slake  that  bitter  thirst  which  had  tormented  him  for  years  ? 
AVould  this  exercise  the  demon  of  his  dreams— give  him  peaceful 
slumbers  in  nights  to  come— a  smooth  pillow  for  his  dying 
head  ?  Would  this  set  his  angry  heart  at  rest,  and  soothe  his 
grief P  A  thousand  times,  no!  Could  words,  empty  words, 
avenge  his  daughter?  Must  he  not  have  heavier  payment  than 
those  ? 

What  was  it  he  had  thought  of  far  away,  upon  those  distant 
hill-tops,  amidst  the  sources  of  those  wider  rivers  that  flow 
from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  sea— in  that  wild  solitud*-  where 
Nature's  lonely  grandeur  seems  to  widen  the  soul  of  nic  ^  -what 
had  he  thought  of  there,  when  he  brooded  on  the  day  which 
should  bring  him  face  to  face  with  his  daughter's  desL.oyer? 
Not  of  a  vengeance  made  up  of  words,  assuredly,  mere  empty 
breath,  frothy  threatenings  that  must  end  in  nothing.  What 
was  the  vow  which  he  had  vowed  upon  those  empty  hills,  with 
a  savage  world  around  him  and  savage  instincts  stirring  in  his 
breast  ?  He  knew  but  too  well  what  it  was.  It  hardly  needed 
the  strong  hquor  he  had  drunk  that  day  to  rekindle  that  long- 
smouldering  fire.  The  smothered  embers  had  never  grown  cold ; 
a  breath  was  enough  to  fan  them  into  white  heat. 

He  Lad  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  his  bedroom  atBrierwood.  He 
had  bought  them  at  Melbourne,  after  his  second  outward  voyage, 
for  self  defence,  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  a  legitimate 
motive  enough,  but  not  without  a  lurking  thought  of  some 
distant  day  when  he  might  find  a  deadly  use  for  them.  He  had 
hung  them  up  by  his  bedside,  and  had  contemplated  them 
meditatively  many  a  time,  in  the  pause  that  a  better  or  a  happier 
man  niight  have  given  to  his  prayers ;  had  turned  on  his  pillow 
often  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  to  look  at  them,  with  a  grisly  satis- 
faction. 

He  thought  of  his  pistols  now,  as  he  sat  on  the  moss-grown 
cteps  of  the  Doric  temple  deliberating  his  revenge.  He  would 
b-avc  given  half  his  vst£i*«  to  hQ,ve  had  one  of  those  grim  com» 
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panions  lying  snug  in  hia  coat-pocket.  Yet  how  should  lie  have 
thought  of  bringing  such  weapons  to  a  rustic  festival — to  thfl 
birthday  feast  of  the  model  squire  ?  His  thoughts  went  to  the 
gun  lying  under  the  stone  bench  loaded  with  swan-shot. 

"  What  did  that  fellow  want  with  his  gun  out  here  to-night  ?  " 
he  wondered,  but  did  not  perplex  himself  long  with  that  question 
His  universe  was  filled  with  his  own  great  wrong.  He  had  no 
concern  to  spare  for  another  man's  business,  were  it  ever  so 
desperate.  He  would  hardly  have  stepped  out  of  his  own 
path  to-night  to  prevent  an  assassination. 

He  filled  his  pipe  a  second  time  and  smoked  it  out,  and  that 
purpose  which  had  been  cloudy  and  dim  at  first  assumed  a 
sharper  outline. 

Accuse  him,  denounce  him,  disgrace  him  ?  No.  He  would 
do  what  he  swore  to  do  on  the  day  he  discovered  his  daughter's 
fate — he  would  keep  faith  with  himself,  and  vsdth  her  shade. 
Of  after  consequences,  of  the  price  which  he  should  have  to 
pay  society  or  his  God,  for  this  bitter-sweet  revenge,  he  thought 
no  more  than  he  might  have  done  had  he  been  the  darkest 
among  pagans,  and  alone  with  his  foe  in  an  untrodden  world 
where  human  justice  was  unknown.  And  having  fully  made  up 
his  mind  upon  this  point,  he  sat  and  smoked  his  third  pipe  with 
a  gloomy  tranquillity,  like  a  contented  savage  who  has  made 
tracks  for  his  enemy's  lair,  and  sits  lurking  in  the  shade  of  the 
gum-trees  beside  his  wigwam,  waiting  till  the  unconscious  vic- 
tim shall  come  out  and  be  tomahawked.  Yet  he  had  no  sus- 
picion that  his  victim  was  very  near  him,  was  destined  to  smooth 
his  way  to  that  dark  deed  which  had  now  taken  its  full  form  and 
pressure  in  his  mind.  Of  the  when  and  where  the  thing  was  to 
be  done  he  had  no  notion ;  he  only  knew  that  so  soon  as  his  op- 
portunity came  he  would  do  it. 

The  harvest  moon  rose  higher,  the  clear  pure  night  air  grew 
utiU  clearer,  and  that  magical  light  which  has  a  deeper  charm, 
a  more  thrilling  beauty  than  any  glory  of  sunshine,  spread 
itself  over  the  enchanted  woodland :  a  landscape  which  by  day 
would  have  been  comparatively  commonplace,  like  unto  many 
other  pictures  which  adorn  the  earth,  became  poetical  iji  its  calni 
beauty.  Richard  Redmayne  thought  of  Bulrush  Meads,  and 
the  moonlights  he  had  seen  there ;  thought  of  that  fond  dream 
which  he  had  once  dreamed,  of  his  daughter  Grace  installed  as 
the  young  queen  of  that  fertile  valley,  of  those  far-spreading 
hiUs,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  was  all  over,  the 
dream.  He  should  never  see  Bulrush  Meads,  the  new  home 
which  he  had  beautified,  any  more,  and  the  old  home  for  which 
he  had  toiled  and  suffered  had  lost  its  glamour.  Without  Grace, 
Brierwood  was  worse  than  a  desert ;  without  Grace,  the  Aus- 
Irahan  homestead  was  only  a  strange  dwelling  across  the  barren 
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sea.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  lost  his  place  and  bnsiiiese 
on  this  earth,  in  losing  her.  He  had  lived  only  to  satisfy  his  ap- 
petite for  revenge ;  had  been  nourished  and  sustained  by  that  verj 
hunger,  like  that  monster  which  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on. 

He  felt  himself  to-night  something  more  than  a  man,  with  a 
man's  passions  and  a  man's  weakness  and  uncertainty;  felt  like 
a  being  foredoomed  to  accomplish  a  certain  end.  If  he  had 
known  anything  of  those  old  Greek  stories,  in  which  the  men 
seem  shadows  moving  to  the  music  of  the  Fates,  he  might  have 
fancied  some  likeness  between  himself  and  those  awful  figures, 
destiny-impelled,  for  ever  trending  blindly  to  one  fore-ordained 
issue. 

A  distant  clock  chimed  the  half-hour  after  nine.  That  sound 
pierced  the  stilhiess  of  the  wood,  although  the  vulgar  dance 
music  and  the  noise  of  many  voices  did  not  penetrate  these 
shadowy  aisles.  So  early  !  He  felt  as  if  he  had  lived  half  a 
lifetime  since  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  came  into  the  tent. 

His  third  pipe  was  half  smoked  out  when  he  heard  the  faintest 
rustle  of  the  fern  in  the  distance ;  then  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  wo- 
man's dress,  white  under  the  moonbeams  ;  then  heard  a  woman's 
laugh,  and  a  man's  voice  answering  it ;  and  then  two  figures 
coming  towards  him — a  girl  with  a  man  walking  by  her  side, 
bending  down  with  an  air  as  of  a  lover  to  speak  to  her. 

He  laid  down  his  pipe  and  watched  them — at  first  idly,  then 
with  a  sharp  sudden  interest,  afterwards  with  a  savage  intensity. 
He  crouched  lower  upon  the  steps  of  the  temple,  his  strong 
right  arm  stretched  itself  stealthily  across  the  broken  stone 
floor,  his  fingers  groped  under  the  bench  amongst  weeds  and 
rubbish,  and  clutched  the  groom's  gun.  He  drew  it  out, 
examined  the  lock  and  priming,  and  then  cai'ried  it  to  his 
shoulder,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim. 

He  had  had  plenty  of  exercise  for  his  gun  in  Australia,  when 
with  empty  heart  and  idle  brain  he  tramped  the  woods  raid 
hills  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  only  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his 
joyless  day. 

The  girl  and  her  companion  came  nearer, — the  girl  a  mere 
peasant,  he  could  see  plainly  enough;  but  the  man  a  gentleman, 
whose  face  ho  fancied  he  knew  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own. 
With  what  an  air  he  bent  to  speak  to  her,  and  how  the  pooj 
fool  drank  in  his  baleful  flatteries  !  A  man  who  lived  only  to 
play  the  seducer,  thought  Richard  Redmayne.  Was  it  not  a 
righteous  deed  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  vermin?  They  came  tp 
within  about  twenty  feet  of  the  temple,  neither  of  them  looking 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  man  walked  on  that  side  of  tho 
erassy  alloy  nearest  the  knoll,  the  gii'l  on  his  ricjlit  hand, 
when  they  were  conviniently  close  to  him,  Ri;hard  Redmayne 
fired,  covering  the  man's  breast  with  his  gun. 
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He  dropped  face  downwards  on  the  grass:  the  girl  looked 
round  her  wildly  for  a  moment,  gave  a  shrill  piercing  scream, 
and  fell  on  her  knees  at  his  side.  Eick  Redmayne  flung  the 
gun  into  a  ferny  hollow,  and  walked  quietly  away. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  done  it,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE   WRONG   MAN. 

No  one  hindered  Richard  Redmayne's  exit  from  Clevedon  Psrk. 
His  boyish  experiences  of  nutting  and  squirrel-hunting  had 
made  him  familiar  with  every  hillock  and  hollow,  with  every 
clump  of  hawthorn  or  thicket  of  hazel.  He  knew  of  a  ladder 
and  stile  on  the  south  wall  by  which  he  could  descend  upon  the 
Kingsbury  road,  a  spot  at  which  there  was  little  chance  of 
meeting  any  one  even  to-night. 

He  did  not  stop  to  consider  this,  however,  even  for  a  moment 
There  was  nothing  of  the  criminal's  headlong  flight  in  his  swift 
departure.  His  business  was  accom[ilished,  and  he  went  away. 
That  was  all.  How  long  or  how  brief  might  be  the  interval 
that  must  elapse  before  he  should  be  called  to  account  for  thia 
night's  work,  he  cared  very  little.  That  he  should  be  called 
to  account,  sooner  or  later,  he  considered  inevitable.  He 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  what  he  had  done,  ay,  even  on  the 
Bcaffold. 

As  to  the  fatal  result  of  his  deliberate  fire,  he  had  little 
doubt.  His  Australian  life  had  made  his  hand  too  sure  for  any 
uncertainty  upon  this  point.  The  marksman  who  had  never 
failed  to  bring  down  the  bird  that  seemed  but  a  speck  cf  shadow 
iu  the  blue  ether  could  hardly  have  missed  the  breast  of  a  man 
at  thirty  paces.  And  he  had  seen  his  victim  fall  with  the  heavy 
leaden  drop  of  a  creature  wounded  to  the  death. 

Was  he  sorry  for  what  he  had  done?  Did  he  regret  that  one 
Bwift  iustantaneous  act  by  which  he  had  separated  himself  for 
ever  from  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-men,  and  placed  himself  iii 
the  brotherhood  of  Cain  ?  No,  he  was  not  sorry ;  but  exultant 
rather,  as  having  accomplished  his  earthly  mission.  He  looked 
up  at  the  stars  and  fancied  his  daughter  in  some  unknown  world 
beyond  them,  and  could  almost  have  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the 
Btill  night,  to  tell  her  that  her  wrongs  were  avenged. 

The  first  of  the  sky-rockets  shot  up  above  the  trees  as  ho 
olimbed  the  ladder.    He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  high^"t 
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step,  watcMng  the  swift  ascending  stars,  the  showers  of  falfin^j 
light. 

"They  don't  know  anything  yet,"  he  thought,  "or  thej 
wouldn't  let  off  their  fireworks." 

He  waited  and  watched  for  more  light  in  the  sky  above 
Clevedon  Park,  but  after  those  few  rockets,  which  had  followed 
one  another  in  quick  succession,  there  was  nothing.  The  sky 
remained  blank,  or  only  peopled  by  those  sublimer  stars  which 
are  happily  fixtures. 

He  dropped  down  into  the  empty  road,  and  crossed  over  to  a 
meadow  path  that  would  take  him  to  the  cross  cut  by  which  he 
had  come  to  Clevedon  in  the  morning.  He  did  not  hasten  hia 
steps  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  fancies  himself  _  hunted  by 
mortal  pursuers,  nor  did  he  rush  onward  blindly,  as  if  the  furies 
that  wait  on  such  deeds  as  his  were  already  in  pursuit  of  him. 
He  took  his  time,  and  was  perhaps  cooler  on  this  return  journey 
than  he  had  been  when  he  came  to  Clevedon,  or  at  any  rate  more 
resolute.  He  had  done  what  he  wanted  to  do,  that  was  the 
grand  point.  The  time  might  come  when  his  mind  would  be 
awakened  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime;  but  in  this  present 
hour  he  felt  no  more  compunction  than  if  he  had  slain  a  beast 
of  prey. 

It  was  close  upon  eleven  o'clock  when  he  came  to  Brierwood. 
letting  himself  into  the  garden  by  the  meadow  path.  What  an 
awful  stillness  there  was  in  the  old  house  as  he  went  in,  and  how 
the  empty  floors  resounded  under  his  tread !  He_  thought  of 
the  night  of  his  first  return  from  Australia,  when  his  heart  had 
beat  high  with  the  fond  expectation  of  finding  his  daughter's 
arms  clasped  round  his  neck,  his  daughter's  fair  young  head 
nestling  upon  his  breast.  0  miserable  night,  O  bitter  grief. 
Was  the  payment  which  he  had  taken  just  now  one  whit  too 
heavy  for  the  anguish  of  that  unforgotten  hour? 

"  Could  1  do  less  than  kill  him  ?  "  he  said  to  himself  with  a 
conviction  that  there  was  justice  in  the  deed.  He  did  not  light 
a  candle  in  the  kitchen,  or  settle  himself  in  the  sitting-room 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  occupy,  but  went  straight  up  to 
bis  bedroom  and  flung  himself  on  his  bed.  That,  under  cover 
of  this  night  which  he  was  thus  wasting,  he  might  have  got 
clear  away  from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  and  secured  his  escaps 
from  its  consequences,  was  a  fact  which  never  for  a  moment 
occupied  his  consideration.  He  would  stand  by  thedeed  ho  that 
had  done.  To  have  fled  ignominiously,  leaving  some  innocent  per- 
son to  suffer  for  his  act,  would  be  indeed  to  convert  that  which 
he  had  deemed  a  sacrifice  into  a  murder.  He  waited  calmly  for 
the  issue  of  the  night's  work.  He  thought  as  he  lay  down  hov; 
that  consummate  scoundrel  had  once  rested  on  this  bed,  had 
lain  here  pbtting  the  ruin  of  tho  daughter  of  tho  h(>UJC>:  and 
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La  ttought,  with  a  savage  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  that  couch 
on  which  he  lay  to-night,  and  how  blank  and  dreary  was  Lis 
elumber. 

"  Surely  such  men  must  have  bad  dreams  when  they  are  dead," 
he  said  to  himself. 

Not  very  long  did  he  lie  awake  to  meditate  upon  his  crime  oi 
his  victim.  He  had  drunk  a  good  deal  at  Clevedon,  had  been 
longer  on  foot  and  in  the  open  air  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  of  late.  His  meditations  wandered  off  into  a  tangle  of 
broken  thoughts  before  his  head  had  rested  long  upon  his  pil- 
low, and  when  Kingsbury  church-clock  chimed  the  half-hour 
after  eleven,  he  was  sleeping  as  peacefully  as  a  child. 


What  a  strange  thing  it  seemed  to  wake  next  morning,  soon 
after  daybreak,  to  look  round  him  wonderingly  for  a  few  minutes, 
staring  idly  at  the  sunlit  chamber,  and  then  to  recall,  as  it  were 
in  one  flash,  the  events  of  the  previous  night  1  It  came  back  to 
him — the  scene  in  the  wood — vivid  as  in  the  moment  of  its 
enactment ;  and  still  he  was  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  felt  some  touch  of  sorrow  for  that  gentle  pretty-looking  young 
wife,  who  had  stood  by  her  husband  so  bravely,  and  who  must 
needs  be  the  chief  victim  in  this  tragedy ;  but  for  the  man  he 
had  slain  he  felt  neither  regret  nor  pity;  for  the  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself  he  suffered  no  compunction.  If 
the  business  of  last  night  must  be  atoned  for  on  the  scaffold,  he 
was  prepared  to  make  the  atonement,  to  die  that  shameful 
death  for  his  daughter's  sake. 

It  was  only  five  o'clock  when  he  went  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  garden.  The  Bushes,  exhausted  by  unaccustomed  dissipa- 
tion, still  slumbered. 

"I  shall  hear  enough  about  last  night's  work  when  Mrs. 
Bush  comes  down,  I  daresay,"  he  said  to  himself ;  and  he  walked 
about  the  garden  smoking  his  pipe  until  that  time  should 
anive,  with  no  shade  of  alteration  in  his  habitual  aspect, 
neither  paler  nor  redder,  neither  gi-aver  nor  more  excited,  than 
he  was  wont  to  be. 

He  made  the  circuit  of  the  garden  several  times,  casting  a 
<uoV  at  the  kitchen  windows  every  now  and  then,  expecting  to 
see  the  industrious  matron  flicg  the  lattices  open,  or  to  behold 
her  emerge  from  the  kitchen-door  with  her  pail  to  fetch  water 
for  the  morning's  purifications.  He  had  walked  and  smoked 
and  meditated  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  however,  before 
the  lattices  opened  and  Mrs.  Bush's  homely  countenance 
uppeared,  picturesquely  framed  by  the  Yirginian  creeper  that 
covered  this  end  of  the  house. 

•  You're  rather  late  this  morning,  am't  you,  Mrs.  Bush  P*^ 

Y 
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inquired  Richard  Redmayne,  coming  over  the  grass  towards  th* 
open  window. 

"  Late,  Mr.  Redmayne,"  exclaimed  the  matron,  "  well  I  ma^ 
l»e  late  1  I'm  mire  I  wonder  as  I  was  able  to  get  off  my  bed 
this  morning,  which  my  poor  inside  has  not  left  off  twittering 
ever  since  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  last  night;  and  I'm  sure  it 
was  nothing  as  I  eat  or  drank  yesterday,  for  no  one  could  have 
been  more  moderate ;  and  Bush  was  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and 
quite  low-spirited  Hke  after  dinner,  and  shed  tears  when  Sir 
Francis  Clevedon's  health  was  drunk.  No,  Mr.  Redmayne,  it 
wasn't  what  we  took  as  turned  our  insides ;  it  was  the  awful 
turn  as  that  poor  dear  gentleman's  death  gave  us  just  as  the 
tireworks  were  a-beginning  to  go  off." 

•'  What  gentleman  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Lor,  Mr.  Redmayne,  it  can't  be  as  you  don't  know  what 
happened  smaly !  My  goodman  saw  you  coming  out  of  the 
tenants'  markwee,  and  he  come  to  me  and  says  it  did  his  heart 
good  to  see  you'd  made  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  yourself  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  once  in  a  way." 

"  Yes,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  all  of  a  sudden ;  but  I  felt 
Hko  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  came  away  soon  after  dinner." 

"  WTiat  ?     Then  you  don't  know "   gasped  Mrs.  Buah, 

staring  at  him. 

"I  don't  know  what  P" 

"  Anything  about  the  poor  gentleman  that  was  killed  in  the 
l-Ark  near  the  old  stone  summer-house  as  Sir  Lucas  built  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  killed !  "  said  Richard  Redmayne  deliberately. 
"  That  was  curious." 

"  Curious,  Mr.  Redmayne !  Don't  say  curious ;  it  was  dread- 
tul.  He  must  have  dropped  down  dead  mstantaneously,  I  heard 
say ;  and  no  one  knows  who  did  it — whether  it  was  poachers  or 
jealousy ;  for  he  had  been  talking  to  that  bold  young  hussy 
Bond's  daughter  all  the  afternoon,  and  she's  got  a' most  as  many 
sweethearts  as  she  has  fingers  and  toes.  And  his  poor  wife 
they  said  went  down  like  a  stone  when  they  carried  him  up 
to  the  terrace,  where  she  was  standing  with  the  rest  of  the 
company." 

"  Ah,  pooi  Boal,"  said  Richard  thoughtfully ;  "  I'm  sorry  for 
ier.    Yes,  I'm  sorry  for  Lady  Clevcdon." 

"Lady  Clevedon  !"  echoed  Mrs.  Bush;  "yes,  it  do  come  hard 
upon  her  too,  of  course.  A  niuquis,  and  a  funeral,  and  all;  and 
all  her  visitors  about  her ;  and  Sir  Francis's  birthday  too." 

"His  birthday;  yes,"  said  Mr.  Redmayne,  with  a  short 
lough  ;  "  I  don't  suppose  when  he  made  such  a  fuss  about  hia 
birthday  he  reckoned  it  was  to  be  his  last." 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Redmayne!  how  can  you  say  soP  "Why  should  it 
««0  his  last?     1  JUDpose  you  meun  aa  it's  the  last  time  he'' I  lit 
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fikftly  to  give  us  all  such  a  treat,  after  its  winding-up  with  hij 

friend's  being  murdered." 

" His  friend  murdered!  Wliat  do  you  mean?  It  was  Sil 
Francis  Clevedon  who  was  shot  last  night." 

"  Sir  Francis  Clevedon !  Lord  a-mercy  on  us.  Mr.  Redmayne, 
what  can  have  put  such  a  horrid  notion  into  your  head  ?  I'm 
sure  I  never  said  anything  about  Sir  Francis.  The  Lord 
forbid!" 

"  Not  Sir  Francis  P  Why,  you  must  be  mad,  woman  !  It  wa4 
Sir  Francis ! " 

"  You  must  be  losing  your  poor  dear  senses,  Mr.  Redmayne," 
eaid  Mrs.  Bush,  in  a  soothing  tone,  being  always  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  her  employer  had,  in  Australian  parlance,  "a  shingle 
short."  "  I  never  said  a  syllable  about  Sir  Francis.  It  was  a 
friend  of  his  that  was  killed — a  gentleman  from  London — a  Mr. 
Arsomething — I  know  his  name  begins  with  a  luiitch." 

Richard  Redmayne  walked  slowly  away,  speechless.  Was  he 
really  mad  to-day,  or  had  he  been  mad  last  night,  his  senses  dis- 
traught, his  eyes  beholding  things  that  were  not  P  So  surely  as 
he  was  a  living  man  he  had  seen  the  face  in  the  miniature  turned 
towards  him  in  the  broad  moonlight,  the  same  face,  line  for  Une, 
hardly  less  distinctly  seen  than  in  the  full  glare  of  day 

Had  he  been  the  victim  of  some  hideous  delusion,  had  hia 
brain  been  bemused  by  strong  drink,  when  he  fired  that  fatal 
gun,  and  had  he  slain  an  innocent  man  in  his  madness  H  Such 
a  catastrophe  seemed  to  him  too  horrible  for  possibility.  Yet 
Francis  Clevedon  Hved,  Grace  remained  unavenged,  and  he  was 
an  assassin. 

"  I  won't  trust  that  woman's  word,"  he  said  to  himself,  after 
along  pause ;  "  it's  more  likely  her  brain's  muddled  this  morniiid 
than  that  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  last  night.  I'll  look 
into  the  business  myself." 

He  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  this  personal  investigation, 
but  walked  of!"  at  once  by  the  field  path  towards  Clevedon.     Yet 
before  he  had  gone  far  he  changed  his  mind,  remembering  tha'l 
Kingsbury   was  much  nearer,  and  that  he  might  hear   all  h 
wanted  to  hear  in  that  village. 

He  could  see  that  the  place  was  astir  with  some  unusual  ey 
citemeut  before  he  had  crossed  the  common.  There  was  a  much 
larger  gi-oup  of  idlers  at  the  door  of  the  Coach  and  Horses  than 
the  customary  knot  of  gossips.  A  coujjle  of  chaise-carts  were 
halting  before  the  trough  between  the  two  tall  elms  opposite  the 
inn ;  a  man  on  horseback  was  standing  before  Mr.  Wort's  gar- 
Jen-gate.  Richard  Redmayne  walked  straight  across  to  this 
gate,  not  caiing  for  the  indirect  information  to  be  gained  from 
village  gossips  when  he  might  interrogate  the  steward  himself. 

•*  li  Mr.  Wort  indoors  P  "  he  asked  the  man  on  horseback,  who 
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had  a  semi-official  air.  Mr.  Redmayne  smiled  grimly  to  nimeeh 
as  ho  thought  that  this  man  might  belong  to  the  conp'jabulary 
and  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  assassin. 

"  I  don't  mind  swinging  for  the  man  who  killed  my  daughter,* 
he  thouirht;  "but  it  would  be  hard  lines  to  be  hung  for  a 
blunder.'* 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wort's  in  his  office ;  but  there's  a  gentleman  wit'ia 
him,  and  he's  busy,"  the  man  answered,  without  lociking  to  the 
right  or  the  left. 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Mr.  Redmayne;  "I  must  see  him  " 

He  went  into  the  Uttle  shed  of  an  office,  which  he  had  nut  en- 
tered since  that  night  of  his  first  coming  home  when  he  had  said 
hard  things  to  the  steward.  He  went  in  coolly  enough,  and  found 
John  Wort  in  close  conference  with  a  grave-looking  middle-aged 
man,  who  had  the  bearing  of  a  soldier  in  plain,  clothes,  and  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  Tunbridge  police-station. 

"  I  can't  speak  to  any  one  now,"  JMx.  Wort  said  hurriedly ;  and 
then  recognizing  the  new-comer  with  a  start, "  What,  Redmayne, 
is  it  you  ?     What  the  devil  brings  you  here  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  has  happ^red  at  Olevedon.  Every- 
body seems  to  have  gone  crazy.  I  can't  get  a  straight  answer 
anywhere." 

"  I  should  think  everybody  must  know  what  has  happened 
within  tijfenty  mile  of  Kingsbury;  there's  been  talk  enough. 
There  was  a  brutal  murder  in  Clevedon  Park  last  night,  Richard 
Redmayne ;  a  man  shot  Like  a  rabbit ;  that's  what  has  happened." 

"  But  who  was  the  man  ?  "  cried  Richard  savagely ;  "  that's 
what  I  want  to  know  !     Can't  you  give  him  his  name  ?" 

"  His  name  was  Harcross,"  Mr.  Wort  answered  gravely. 
"  And  now  I  don't  suppose  you  are  much  wiser  than  you  were 
before,  for  he  was  a  stranger  down  here." 

"  Harcross — Harcross  !"  Richard  Redmayne  repeated,  with  a 
stupefied  look.  "They  told  me  it  was  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  was 
shot  last  night." 

"  Then  they  must  have  been  clean  daft,  whoever  they  were," 
exclaimed  the  steward  impatiently;  "and  now  perhaps  you'll 
leave  me  alone  with  this  gentleman ;  tor  we've  got  some  bjisiiiesa 
to  settle  between  us." 

Richard  Redmayne  walked  out  of  the  office  without  a  word. 
It  would  profit  him  nothing  to  ask  any  further  questions.  He 
tad  slain  the  wrong  man ;  that  was  horribly  certain.  He  had 
Lurdened  his  soul  with  a  useless  crime;  dyed  his  hands  iu  tha 
blood  of  a  fellow-creature  who  had  never  injured  him.  He 
hardly  knew  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  with  himself,  aftev 
leaving  John  Wort's  office.  His  whole  life  seemed  a  series  ei 
't'lunders.  If  he  had  taken  his  daughter  to  Australia  with  him, 
«a  she  ha/I  an  piteouaLy  entreated  him  to  do,  he  might  have  liaJ 
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her  for  Mb  comfort  and  deliglit  to-day  :  if  he  had  never  returned 
from  his  second  voyage,  he  would  have  at  least  escaped  this  un- 
necessary crime.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  himself  a  mur- 
deier.  He  took  the  high  road  to  Clevedon,  tramijiiig  along  the 
dusty  way  in  the  morning  sunshine,  unconscious  of  fatigue.  He 
wanted  to  know  something  more,  he  hardly  knew  what,  only 
to  be  more  and  more  certain  of  his  own  folly.  To  think  that  his 
senses  had  so  befooled  him  !  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  lived  and 
tnumphed,  laughed  2-«erhaps  in  his  soul  at  the  thought  of  this 
egregious  blunder,  and  an  innocent  man  lay  dead,  slain  untimely 
by  his  wicked  hand. 

At  the  south  Icidge  he  found  Joshua  Bond,  the  gardener,  two  or 
three  other  out-of-door  servants,  and  a  knot  of  accidental  idlers, 
discussing  the  catastrophe.  Jane  Bond  was  lying  upstairs  in 
iier  bedroom  in  a  high  fever,  induced  by  the  horror  of  the  pre 
ricus  night. 

"  And  may  it  be  a  chastening  and  a  blessing  to  her,"  said  the 
gardener,  "  a  warning  to  repent,  and  turn  from  the  paths  of 
foolishness !" 

"Do  you  suspect  anybody  of  having  a  hand  in  itF"  asked 
an  ei  lerly  man,  proprietor  of  the  shop  at  Hubbleford. 

"  lliere  was  but  one  hand  in  it,  JVfr.  Perkis,"  replied  the 
gardener  solemnly — "the  hand  that  drew  the  trigger.  I  don't 
deny  that  I  have  my  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Perkis ; 
but  I  tell  them  to  no  man.     Time  will  show." 

"  Is  he  to  be  buried  down  here?"  inquired  the  curious  Perkis. 

"  No.  He's  to  be  taken  up  to  London  to-night,  to  be  buried 
in  his  wife's  family  vault  at  Kensal-green." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  Perkis.  "  Tliere'd  have  been  half  the 
county  to  follow,  if  they'd  have  buried  him  at  Kingsbury. 
Murders  in  London  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  judging 
trom  the  Sunday  papers.  He  won't  get  so  much  honour  paid 
him  there." 

They  went  on  to  discuss  the  probable  issue  of  the  Coroncr'a 
inquest,  which  was  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  that  day — the 
nature  of  the  death-wound,  and  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted 
it,  about  which  points  there  were  divers  opinions,  no  exact 
knowledge  having  penetrated  to  the  world  outside  Clevedon 
Hall.  Richard  Redmayne  stood  by  and  listened,  but  said  no 
thing,  except  when  he  was  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Perkis  or  the 
gardener,  who  addressed  themselves  to  mm  occasionally  as  a 
point  of  politeness. 

"  The  police  are  on  the  right  tract,  yon  may  depend  upon  it," 
jaid  Perkis ;  "  you  always  see  that  in  the  newspapers.  The 
police  are  on  the  tract ;  and  although  nothink  is  known  for  cer- 
fcig,  they  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  put  their  hand  upon  the  right 
party,  being  m  possession  of  hinformation  which  they  don't  K  J 
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theirselvew  at  liberty  to  divulge.  That's  what  fchey  always  tell* 
you  in  the  papers ;  and  dei:)end  upon  it,  Mr.  Bond,  the  police  are 
on  the  tract  in  this  case.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  gun  or  a  pistol 
that  it  was  done  with  P" 

"  Captain  Hardwood's  groom  was  down  here  before  breakfast 
2xercisuxg  that  skittish  mare  of  his  master's,  and  he  told  me 
(he  doctors  had  extracted  half-a-dozen  swan  shot;  so  it  must 
have  been  a  gun,  and  it  must  have  been  done  by  some  one  that 
didn't  plan  it  beforehand.  No  man  would  load  his  gun  with 
Bwan-shot  to  commit  a  murder." 

"  There's  no  knowing,  Mr.  Bond,"  rephed  Perkis,  with  a  sug- 
gestive air.  "  The  worst  a  man  is,  the  more  artfuller  he  goes 
about  his  wickedness.  The  swan-shot  may  have  been  meant  to 
throw  parties  off  the  scent.  But  what  1  can't  make  out  is  tho 
motive.     There  never  was  a  crime  without  a  motive." 

"  Unless  it  was  done  by  a  madman,"  said  the  gardener. 
"  This  murder  seems  hke  a  madman's  murder,  to  my  mind." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Bond ;  that's  what  I  call  Hying  in  the 
face  of  the  law  of  the  land.  A  man  has  only  got  to  do  some- 
thing more  atrociouser  than  the  common  run,  and  he  gets  put 
down  for  a  lunatic." 

Ilichard  Redmayne  stood  among  them  for  a  httle  while,  lis- 
tening idlj,  and  then  moved  towards  the  park,  intending  to 
revisit  the  scene  of  last  night's  tragedy ;  but  at  this  point  the 
gardener  sto])ped  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Redmayne,"  he  said— "of  course 
you're  not  a  stranger — but  I've  had  strict  orders  from  the  police, 
and  I'm  obliged  to  act  by  tbem.  Nobody  is  to  go  into  the  park 
to-day." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  why  or  the  wherefore ;  but  it's  the  police 
that  give  the  order,  and  we're  all  bound  to  abide  by  it." 

"  Of  course.  It  doesn't  matter ;  I'm  not  curious  about  the 
business.  But  if  any  one  was  suspected,  or  taken  to  prison,  oi 
anything  of  that  kind,  I  should  like  to  know.  You  might  send 
some  one  down  to  Brierwood  and  let  me  know." 

"  Very  well,  Mr,  Bedmayne ;  I'U  send  you  word  if  anything 
happens." 

A  lad  came  up  at  this  moment,  bursting  with  self-impcrtance 
— the  rapture  of  possessing  information  as  yet  unshared  by 
'hese  vill;ige  worthies.  The  men  recognized  him  by  his  aspect 
fi  the  bearer  of  tidings. 

"  Well,  Jim,  any  more  news  ?" 

"I  should  tliiuk  there  were,  indeed,"  replied  the  youth,  swell- 
ing as  he  spoke.  "  They've  been  and  found  tlie  gun  as  it  waj 
done  with.' 

"  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Bond,  "  they've  found  the  gun,  have  (Ley  f 
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Theu  the  rest  is  easy  work.  They'll  soon  find  the  man  that  fired  it.'* 
He  watched  Richard  Redmayne  meditatively  as  he  walked  away 
from  the  gates  and  along  the  white  high  road. 

"  Strange  that  he  should  take  such  an  interest  in  the  business 
as  to  want  a  special  message  sent  him,  isn't  it  ?"  he  remarked. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  Bond,"  replied  Mr.  Perkis ;  "  but  since  he  come 
home  from  Australia  there  ain't  a  stranger  man  going  than 
Rick  Redmayne.  It's  that  blessed  gold  out  yonder  as  turns 
their  brains,  that's  my  belief.  It  ain't  natural  that  a,  man 
should  dig  gold  out  oi  the  earth,  just  as  if  it  was  mangold- 
wnrzel ;  and  if  a  man  goes  against  nature,  he  must  expect  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  opposition." 

"  True,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Bond.  "  In  the  sweat  of  his  brow^ 
that's  what  the  Scripture  says ;  there's  nothing  about  gold- 
digging  and  hundredweight  nuggets  there." 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

"rES,   BROTHER,    CURSE   WITH  ME   THAT  BALEFUL  HOUR.'* 

An  awful  gloom  and  silence,  as  of  the  grave  itself,  had  fallen 
upon  Clevedon  HaU.  No  merry  click  of  billiard-balls,  no  httle 
gushes  of  silvery  laughter,  no  bass  accompaniment  of  mascu- 
Ene  voices,  blending  with  and  sustaining  the  sweet  feminine 
trebles ;  no  dashing  performance  of  Chopin  or  SchulofF  on  the 
grand  piano  in  the  drawing-room;  no  melodious  tinkling  of 
waltzes  on  the  smaller  pianos  in  upper  chambers  consecrated  to 
the  fairer  guests;  no  flutter  of  silken  draperies  in  halls  and  on 
staircases ;  none  of  that  pleasing  bustle  which  pervades  a  house 
full  of  guests;  only  dusky  rooms,  from  which  the  sunlight 
was  scrupulously  banished — only  gloom  and  sUence  and  horror 
fcnd  despair. 

The  majority  of  Lady  Clevedon's  visitors  had  already  taken 
to  themselves  wings,  and  departed  by  the  earliest  morning 
trains,  leaving  scared  maids  and  unwilling  valets  to  bring  their 
t/clongings  after  them.  Who  could  care  to  linger  on  a  scene 
that  had  been  defiled  by  the  red  hand  of  murder  ?  The  fine  old 
Elizabethan  mansion,  smiling  in  the  clear  morning  hght  across 
a  broad  sweep  of  dewy  lawn,  seemed  to  those  departing  guesta 
like  a  monstrous  chamel-hv/i.is^,  behiiid  whose  stately  walls  theie 
lurked  all  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the  grave.  The  visitors 
fled  as  soon  as  possible  after  daybreak,  leaving  epistles  grateful 
and  sympathetic  for  their  host  or  hostess,  as  the  case  might  be, 
feehng  sure  that,  at  such  a  time,  dear  Lady  Clevedon  would 
rather  b    alone  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

"  EgsiQ,  you  see,  if  a  fellow  stopped,  he  might  find  him<JcH 
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accused  of  the  murder,"  said  Captain  Hardwood  confidentially  to 
i\\Qfidns  Achates  of  the  moment.  "  I  think  I  shall  look  out  for 
some  German  Spa,  where  the  extradition  treaty  doesn't  hold 
good,  or  charter  a  two-hundred-ton  yacht  and  do  the  South  Sea 
Islands.     I'm  told  there's  no  end  of  fun  to  be  had  in  the  Pacific." 

The  Clevedon  servants  had  been  swift  to  clear  away  all  traces 
of  the  festival  that  had  come  to  so  evil  an  ending.  Faded  gar- 
lands had  been  whisked  into  chaos,  gay  draperies  and  decorations 
gathered  up  into  bundles  and  carried  away,  and  the  rooms  looked 
grand  and  solemn  in  their  dusky  emptiness.  The  murdered  man 
lay  upstairs  in  the  bedchamber  which  he  had  occupied  as  a  guest, 
and  a  bed  had  been  hastily  put  up  for  his  wife  in  the  dressing- 
room  adjoining.  Here  she  sat  alone — an  awful  statue-like  figure, 
with  a  face  as  white  as  that  hidden  face  in  the  next  room — sat 
with  hands  locked  on  her  knee,  and  fixed  eyes  looking  into  space. 
_  Lady  Clevedon  had  offered  to  bear  her  company  through  that 
dismal  night  and  in  that  dreary  hopeless  noontide — had  even 
implored  permission  to  sit  with  her,  standing  outside  the  door, 
and  pleading  with  tears,  "Dear  Mrs.  Harcross,  do  let  me  be 
mth  you.  I  won't  speak,  I  won't  worry  you ;  only  let  me  sit 
by  your  side."  Augusta  only  shook  her  head,  and  motioned 
dumbly  to  her  maid  to  answer  for  her.  Tullion,  the  maid,  she 
suffered  to  be  with  her,  as  she  would  have  suffered  a  dog — a 
ci-eature  whose  presence  or  absence  could  make  no  difference. 

She  had  seen  him  laid  ujion  his  bed  at  midnight ;  had  stood 
quietly  by  while  the  surgeons  examined  his  wounds ;  had 
refused  to  be '-Vanished  from  that  death-chamber  with  so  stern 
a  resolution,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  succumb  and  let  her 
stay ;  and  when  all  was  done,  she  wandered  to  and  fro  between 
the  rooms,  or  sat  silent  as  she  was  sitting  now,  like  humanity 
transformed  into  marble.  How  fondly,  how  entirely  she  had 
loved  him !  She  had  known  always  that  he  was  very  dear  to 
her,  but  not  till  now  had  she  estimated  the  full  force  of  her 
passion.  She  had  lived  her  own  life — had  chosen  for  herself 
an  existence  of  dressing  and  visiting  and  receiving,  had  made 
ber  public  and  official  career  the  all-absorbing  business  of  her 
life — and  yet  she  had  loved  this  man  with  all  her  heart  an(? 
soul.  Only  she  had  kept  her  affection  under  lock  ?ind  key,  in 
a  cold  cautious  spirit ;  she  had  feared  to  trust  him  Avith  the 
whole  Bum  of  her  love,  any  more  than  she  trusted  him  with  he* 
fortune ;  she  had  kept  her  heart  settled  upon  herself,  as  it  were, 
for  her  own  separate  use  and  maintenance.  It  was  enough  for 
him  to  know  that  she  had  condescended  to  become  his  wife, 
that  he  was  not  obnoxious  to  her.  The  passion,  the  depth,  trie 
ardour  of  her  love  she  held  in  reserve. 

She  thought  of  all  this  now  that  he  was  dead,  and  knew  thai 
dbe  had  cheated  him,  and  had  cheated  herself  even  more  utterly 
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—•cheated  herself  of  the  love  that  she  might  have  won  had  she 
been  generous  enough  to  confess  her  own  fondness,  if  she  had 
been  less  intent  upon  receiving  her  due,  less  anxious  to  meastjr' 
ker  tenderness  by  his  affection,  and  even  then  to  give  him 
somewhat  short  measure.  He  was  dead ;  and  it  seemed  to  hei" 
now  as  if  he  had  made  up  the  sum  of  her  existence,  as  if  thi? 
one  figure,  of  which  at  the  best  she  had  seen  very  little,  had 
filled  her  world;  that  the  dressing  and  visiting  had  been  the 
merest  formulaB;  the  pretty  filling-up  of  empty  spaces  in  her 
life,  all  subservient  to  her  love  for  him  and  her  pride  in  him 
She  knew  now  how  fondly  she  had  built  on  his  future — the 
distinction  he  was  to  win  for  her,  the  pinnacle  they  were  to 
occupy  side  by  side  in  days  to  come.  He  was  gone,  and  the 
future  was  a  blank.  "What  am  I  without  him?"  she  asked 
herself  piteously.  Her  youth  and  wealth  and  beauty  counted 
as  nothing  now  that  he  was  no  more. 

His  loss  was  in  itself  a  calamity  so  overwhelming  that,  in  this 
first  stage  of  her  grief  at  least,  she  thought  little  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  died.  The  one  fact  that  he  was  taken  from 
her  filled  her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  consideration. 
How  was  she  to  live  without  him  ?  That  was  the  all-absorbing 
question.  Accustomed  from  babyhood  to  consider  herself  the 
beginning  and  end  of  creation — or,  at  least,  of  so  much  of 
creation  as  at  all  concerned  her — she  thought  now  of  this  awful 
event  only  as  it  affected  her  own  interests  and  her  own  feelings. 

She  thought — yes,  even  in  this  first  day  of  her  widowhood, 
while  she  sat  speechless,  the  very  type  and  image  of  despair — 
she  thought  of  the  house  in  Mastodon-crescent,  and  how  useless 
its  splendours  would  be  to  her  henceforward.  Could  she  bring 
the  lights  of  the  legal  world,  the  stars  and  colibrities  of  the 
town,  to  that  luxurious  mansion  ?  Could  she  give  dinners  that 
should  be  talked  about,  or  make  her  cordon  hleu  an  aid  to  her 
ascent  of  Fortune's  ladder  ?  Alas,  no,  the  light  was  extinguished. 
She  was  only  a  rich  widow,  whom  the  world — saving  perchance 
eome  few  adventurous  spirits  in  need  of  rich  wives — would 
sorely  hasten  to  forget.  It  had  been  a  pleasant  thiug  to  fancy 
Hubert  Harcross  only  an  attendant  upon  her  steps,  best  known 
as  the  husband  of  the  handsome  Miss  Vallory;  but  in  this 
awful  houi  of  enlightenment,  it  dawned  upon  her  that  it  was 
ehe  who  had  been  the  satelUte. 

The  preparation  of  the  bed  in  the  dressing-room  had  been 
lost  labour.  Not  once  during  that  dismal  night  did  Mrs.  Har- 
cross lie  down,  although  TuUion  implored  her  to  try  to  rest  a, 
Male — to  sleep,  if  possible. 

"  INan't  worry  me !"  she  exclaimed  impatiently,  with  hot  dry 
lips  that  would  scarcely  shape  the  words.  "  I  am  not  ver^ 
l»kely  to  sleep  for  months  to  come," 
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At  noon  on  the  day  after  the  murder,  Sir  Francis  came  to  bea 
for  a  brief  interrlH*'.  There  was  a  tiny  boudoir  opening  out  o; 
the  dressing-room,  a  meise  slip  of  a  room,  which  had  once  been  ai» 
oratory,  but  was  now  furnished  with  a  couple  of  tapestried  arm. 
chairs,  a  writing-table  in  the  window,  and  a  dainty  little  book- 
case. Sir  Francis  begged  that  he  might  see  Mrs.  Harcross  for 
a  few  minutes  in  this  room.  After  some  carrying  to  and  fro  of 
messages  by  Tnilion,  and  after  at  first  positively  refusing  to  see 
any  one,  she  consented  with  a  weary  air,  and  rose  to  go  to  the 
room  where  Sir  Francis  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  You'll  put  on  a  fi-esh  morning  dress,  won't  you,  ma'am?" 
gasped  TuUion,  aghast  at  the  idea  of  her  mistress  appearing  in 
tumbled  muslin  and  crashed  valenciennes,  even  at  this  juncture ; 
kut  Mrs.  Harcross  put  her  aside  impatiently,  and  went  into  the 
boudoir,  a  ghost-Hke  figure,  in  limp  white  robes,  with  loose  hair 
falling  on  her  shoulders. 

Sir  Francis  was  standing  by  the  open  window,  darkened  by 
closed  Venetian  shutters,  through  which  the  summer  light  stole 
softly,  tempered  with  shadow. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Harcross,"  he  said  gently,  "  we  are  all  so  sorry 
for  you.  I  have  no  words  to  express  what  we  feel ;  and  words 
are  so  idle  at  such  a  time.  But  I- thought  it  best,  even  at  the 
risk  of  ])aining  you,  to  plead  for  this  interview.  There  are  some 
things  that  must  be  spoken  about,  and  that  cannot  be  spoken  of 
too  soon." 

"  0  God !  "  she  cried,  lookmg  at  him  fixedly,  with  despaiiing 
eyes,  "  you  are  so  hke  him  !  " 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  thought  Sir  Francis,  "  what  a  dolt  I  was  to 
forget  the  likeness !  I  ought  not  to  have  come  near  her  yet 
awhile." 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  the  open  window. 

"  Let  my  likeness  to  your  lost  busband  constitute  a  claim  upon 
your  friendship,"  he  said,  "and  trust  in  my  earnest  desire,  my 
determination,  to  see  justice  done  upon  the  assassin.  I  want 
you  to  help  us  in  this,  if  you  can.  You  may  be  able  to  furnish 
some  clue  to  this  most  mysterious  crime.  Had  your  husband 
any  enemy  P  Do  you  know  of  any  one  he  can  have  offended 
—any  one  desperate  enough  to  do  such  a  deed  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  knnrw  of  no  one  whom  te  had  ever 
mjured.  I  never  heard  that  he  had  an  enemy.  But  I  know  that 
be  had  a  disUke  to  coming  to  this  place,  and  I  made  him  come." 

"  He  had  a  disUke  to  coming  here  ?  " 

"  He  objected  strongly,  and  had  good  reasons  for  his  o  jection, 
though  I  cannot  tell  them  to  you.  If  he  had  trusted  me  in  the 
first  instance,  if  he  had  only  told  me  the  truth  at  once,  we  should 
not  have  come.  But  I  brought  him  here  against  his  will, 
— brought  him  to  meet  his  death." 
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Sir  Francis  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  half  inclined  to  think 
that  her  mind  was  wandering. 

"  Ton  can  give  me  no  clue,  then,  dear  !Mrs.  Harcross  ?  "  ha 
asked  gently. 

"  None." 

"  Then  we  must  work  on  without  your  help.  The  police  hav  ) 
been  busy  since  daybreak ;  they  have  communicated  with  the 
stations  all  along  the  Une,  and  any  suspicious-looking  persor. 
yili  be  stopped.  We  have  telegraphed  to  Scotland-yard  for  a 
couple  of  detectives,  and  I  have  telegraphed  to  Ryde  for  INIr. 
Vallory.  I  thought  you  would  Hke  to  have  your  father  with  you 
at  such  a  time." 

"  My  father  can  do  no  good  here,"  said  Augusta  listlessly ; 
and  then  she  went  on  with  a  sudden  intensity  of  tone  and  manner, 
*  Yes,  you  must  find  out  who  murdered  him.     It  is  ijour  duty." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Harcross,  I  feel  that  most  deeply.  My  friend 
and  my  guest  has  been  foully  murdered  within  half  a  mile  of 
my  house,  withia  the  boundary-wall  of  my  home.  Do  you  think 
that  I  can  do  less  than  feel  myself  bound  to  see  him  avenged  ?  " 

Augusta  Harcross  smiled — a  strange  bitter  smile. 

*'  You  have  good  reason  to  feel  that,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  It  was  so  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing of  a  consolatory  nature — a  death  so  sudden,  so  awful — a 
man  stricken  down  by  an  unseen  hand  in  the  very  flower  and 
pride  of  his  Ufe — there  seemed  no  room  for  comfort.  The  com- 
mon phrases,  the  pious  banaHties  with  which  friends  try  to  be- 
guile the  mourner,  would  have  been  worse  than  idle  here.  As 
well  might  the  consoler  have  approached  Calphurnia  while  hei 
dead  Csesar  still  lay  bundled  in  his  bloody  mantle  at  the  base  of 
the  statue,  as  seek  to  murmur  soothing  sentences  to  this  lonely 
woman  whom  sudden  doom  had  widowed. 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  this,  Mrs.  Har^ 
cross,"  began  Sir  Francis,  hesitating  a  little,  although  he  had 
come  prepared  to  speak  of  this  very  tiling ;  "  but  there  is  the 
question  of  the  funeral  to  be  decided,  and  promptly.  Where 
would  you  wish  your  husband  to  be  buried?  " 

She  gave  a  Uttle  cry  of  anguish,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands ;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  replied  very  calmly, 

"  In  our  family  vault  at  Kensal-green ;  there  is  no  other 
place.  My  mother  is  buried  there.  I  hope  to  be  buried  ther-s 
myself.'* 

"  He  has  no  family  grave  of  his  own — with  his  own  people, 
I  mean— where  he  would  have  wished  to  lieP"    Sir  Francij 
inquired. 
"  No." 

"  And  you  would  not  like  him  to  be  buried  at  Kingsbury; 
where  the  Clevedons,  except  my  father,  are  all  bujriedF" 
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"  0  no,  no." 

"  That  will  do,  dear  Mrs.  Harcroes.  I  need  tormeut  yen  with 
no  further  questions.  Mr.  Yallory — your  cousin  Weston,  1 
mean — has  been  most  indefatigable ;  and  I  know  yon  will  trust 
nira  and  me  with  all  minor  details." 

He  lingered  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  dead  man, 
touching  gently  on  his  social  and  professional  value,  and  the 
manner  in  which  his  loss  would  be  felt,  and  then  begged  most 
earnestly  that  Georgie  might  come  to  sit  with  the  mourner. 

"  You  know  you  have  always  been  fond  of  her,"  he  said, 
"  and  she  is  devoted  to  you,  and  is  really  made  quite  miserable 
by  your  refusal  to  see  her.  I  do  not  say  that  she  would  comfort 
you,  but  her  company  would  be  better  than  this  awful  solitude. 
'Or  if  you  would  come  to  her  room — that  would  be  better  still." 

"  You  are  very  good ;  but  I'd  rather  be  alone — I'd  rather  be 
with  him."  This  with  a  piteous  glance  towards  that  darkened 
chimber  where  the  dead  lay. 

"  But,  dear  Mrs.  Harcross,  you  would  be  ao  much  better  away 
from  these  rooms.  There  will  be  people  coming  by  and  by — the 
coroner  and  others — people  who  must  come.    Pray  be  persuaded." 

"  No,"  she  answered  doggedly  ;  "  nothing  can  make  his  death 
seem  worse  to  me  than  it  does  now.     I  would  rather  stay." 

Sir  Francis  pleaded  still  further,  but  in  vain,  and  finally  left 
her,  full  of  pity,  and  painfully  impressed  with  the  futility  of  all 
endeavour  to  console. 

He  went  away,  and  in  the  corridor  met  Georgie,  whom  he 
had  scarcely  seen  since  yesterday's  luncheon.  He  had  been  up 
all  night  in  conference  with  the  police  and  other  local  authori- 
ties, or  talking  over  the  details  of  the  night's  tragedy  with 
Captain  Hardwood  and  two  or  three  others  who  had  congregated 
in  the  smoking-room,  averse  to  the  solitude  of  their  own  cham- 
bers. 

"  Poor  HarcrosB  1  the  last  kind  of  feUow  you'd  have  expected 
to  go  oflF  in  that  way,"  said  the  Captain,  as  if  Mr.  Harcross  had 
died  of  apoplexy. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ? "  asked  Georgie ;  upon  which  Sii 
Francis  described  his  interview  with  Augusta. 

"  Poor  soal  1  0  Francis,  it  is  so  dreadful  for  her,  and  it  is 
doubly  dreadful  to  me."  They  were  standing  in  the  morning- 
room,  where  they  had  gone  while  Sir  Francis  was  telling  hia 
story,  the  room  m  which  she  had  waited  for  her  husband  vainly 
yesterday  evening,  longing  for  that  explanation  which  had  not 
yet  come. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Sir  Francis  tenderly,  "  I  know  it  is  a  hard 
trial  for  you;   but  how  mtch  harder  it  must  be  for  her !  ** 

"  0  Fi-ancis,  if  it  had  been  you  !  "  That  was  a  position  which 
De  was  hardly  able  to  imagine,  i.o  he  only  ahi-ugged  his  Hhouldera 
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mth  a  melancholy  air.     "  And  it  might  have  been  you,"  hi« 
wife  went  on, — "  it  might  have  been  you." 

"  Well,  I  really  don't  see  how  I  could  have  been  the  victim, 
my  dear.  There  must  have  been  some  motive,  you  know,  how- 
ever inadequate.  Poor  Harcross  must  have  done  something  to 
provoke  the  scoundrel's  animosity — some  man  be  had  un- 
wittingly ruined,  perhaps,  by  wiuning  a  lawsuit  against  him. 
There  are  fellows  capable  of  brooding  upon  an  imaginary  wrong 
of  that  kind  till  they  lash  themselves  into  madness." 

"^Vhat  if  he  were  the  victim  of  an  en-or,  Francis  P  "What  if 
the  murderer  mistook  him  for  you  ?  " 

"Mistook  him  for  me,  Georgie?  What  are  you  dreaming 
about  ?     Why  should  anybody  want  to  murder  me  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  done  anything  to  provoke  any  one's  hate, 
Frank — years  ago,  when  you  wei-fe  more  reckless,  perhaps,  than 
you  are  now  ?  Is  there  no  secret  of  your  past  Ufe  that  occurs 
to  you  with  alarm  at  sueh  a  time  as  this  ?  have  you  nothing  to 
fear,  nothing  to  regret?  You  have  said  sometimes  that  you 
have  told  me  all  the  history  of  your  Hfe;  but  was  there  not  one 
page  you  kept  hidden,  one  sad  dishonourable  passage  that  you 
could  not  bear  me  to  know  ?  O  my  dearest,  be  truthful  to  me  ! 
Kotliing  you  have  done  in  the  past,  no  sin  of  the  past  or  of  the 
present,  could  lessen  my  love  for  you.  Tell  me  the  truth,  Frank, 
even  now,  late  as  it  is  !  " 

"  13  pon  my  word  of  honour,  Georgie,  I  don't  in  the  faintest 
degree  understand  the  drift  of  all  this.  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing about  myself.  I  have  never  kept  a  secret  from  you,  eithei 
great  or  small." 

"Then  you  have  never  provoked  the  hatred  of  Eichard 
Redmayne  ?     You  were  never  at  Brierwood  ?  " 

"  Where  is  Brierwood  ?     I  don't  even  know  that." 

"  0  Frank,  your  tace  looks  so  true,  and  yet  it  was  the  face  in 
the  locket  that  man  showed  me ;  the  face  of  his  daughter's 
lover." 

"  ^^^lat  locket  ?  what  daughter  ?  Really,  Georgie,  it  is  rather 
too  bad  to  bewilder  me  in  this  way." 

"  Mr.  Redmayne  accuses  you  of  having  run  away  with  hit; 
daughter,  and  he  showed  me  a  locket  with  your  miniature." 

"  Accuses  me  of  running  away  with  "his  daughter !  Ano 
when,  pray  ?  " 

"  Five  years  ago." 

"  And  from  Brierwood  m  Kent,  I  suppose.  When  you  ought 
to  know  that  I  was  never  in  Kent  at  all  till  I  came  "home  last 
year,  and  never  had  a  miniature  painted  before  the  one  that  waa 
done  for  you.  Upon  my  honour,  Georgie,  our  domestic  life  is 
not  likely  to  bo  very  pleasant,  if  you  are  going  to  sprin^  thii 
kind  of  mine  under  ms  feet  occasionally." 
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For  some  minutes  after  this  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  was  inclinod 
to  be  angry,  and  G-orgie  had  to  be  apologetic,  and  to  assure  her 
Dusband  that  she  bad  never  doubted  him,  no,  not  even  for  a 
moment;  only— onlj  she  had  been  very  unhappy,  and  that 
dreadful  man  had  seemed  so  positive,  and  to  have  such  strong 
grounds  for  his  accusation,  and  the  miniature  was  the  very  image 
of  her  darling  Frank. 

"  It  may  have  been  poor  Harcross's  picture,"  suggested  Sir 
Francis. 

"  0  no,  it  was  much  too  handsome,  and  much  too  young." 

"  But  it  was  painted  when  he  was  five  years  younger,  you 
see,  Georgie,  and  it  may  have  been  a  flattering  likeness  then." 

"  It  may,"  said  Georgie  doubtfully.  "  But  it  was  jour  face, 
looking  at  me  with  dreamy  grey  eyes.  0  Frank,  think  what  I 
must  have  suffered." 

"Then  you  must  have  doubted  me,  Georgie,  and  that  was  a 
crime, — matrimonial  high-treason.  But  for  heaven's  sake,  ted 
me  all  about  this  man  Redmayne,  and  his  accusation.  The  clue 
to  this  murder  may  be  in  that.-" 

"  I  know  that  he  was  dreadfully  angry,"  answered  Georgie, 
"  and  that  he  seemed  desperate,  like  a  man  who  could  do  any- 
thing." 

Questioned  closely  by  her  husband,  Georgie  described  the 
scene  in  the  library,  repeating  as  faithfully  as  she  could  every 
word  that  had  been  spoken  by  Richard  Redmayae. 

"  This  would  fairly  account  for  Harcross's  objection  to  come 
here,"  thought  Sir  Francis. 

He  kissed  his  wife,  and  gave  her  a  free  pardon  for  that  offence 
which  he  had  called  matrimonial  high-treason. 

"  But  don't  do  it  again,  Georgie.  You  might  take  up  soma 
other  delusion,  and  I  might  not  be  able  to  prove  an  alibi  quite 
80  easily.  And  now  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Vallory  about  this 
business,  and  perhaps  to  Mr.  Rufnell  the  constable." 

"  0  Francis,  will  they  hang  that  poor  farmer  ?  " 

"  Inevitably,  I  should  imagine,  if  he  shot  Harcross." 

"  But  he  had  been  so  badly  treated — his  daughter  tempted 
away  from  him." 

•'Granted,  my  dear;  but  the  law  does  not  recognize  th< 
ohooting  of  seducers." 

"  O  Francis,  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  that  poor  man  were  hung. 
I  felt  for  him  so  deeply  when  he  told  me  his  story,  even  though 
he  was  accusing  you.' 

"  I  am  sorry  for  him  too,  Georgie.  It  is  a  bad  bn.^ine-8 
altogether.  But  I  have  only  one  duty  in  this  matter,  and  that 
is  to  see  my  guest  avenged." 

He  went  down  to  his  study,  a  solidly-furnished  busincss-hke 
upaiijnwit  in  au  obocivre  Dortioc  of  the  bousa  jibuttinar  on  iha 
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offices — a  room  in  which  he  was  was  wont  to  receive  Mr.  "Wort, 
and  which  had  now  been  made  the  head  quarters  of  the 
committee  of  investigation — a  room  to  which  they  could  come 
freely  at  any  moment.  Sir  Francis  found  Weston  there,  in 
thoughtful  solitude,  smoking  a  cigar  by  the  open  window, 
which,  as  it  looked  only  upon  the  stable-yard,  had  not  been 
darkened. 

To  him  Sir  Francis  repeated  the  conversation  reported  by 
Gteorgie,  particulars  which  were  not  new  to  this  gentleman. 

"Yes,"  said  Weston,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
after  he  had  smoked  it  out  with  a  meditative  aspect,  "  yes,"  he 
repeated  with  exceeding  deliberation.  "I  don't  think  there'? 
room  for  a  doubt.     Redmayne's  the  man." 

"  But  do  you  suppose  there  was  any  truth  in  his  notion  about 
his  daughter  ?" 

"  Unquestionably.  Harcross  had  spent  a  summer  at  Brlor- 
wood — ^just  five  years  ago— and  was  uncommonly  shy  upon  the 
subject— never  would  talk  of  it,  or  even  tell  the  name  of  the 
place  till  it  was  dragged  out  of  him.  I  felt  sure  there  was 
something ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  anything  so  serious  as 
this" 

Mr.  Rufnell  the  constable  came  in  while  they  were  talking, 
with  an  important  air,  as  of  a  man  whose  genius  had  coped  with 
stupendous  difficulties,  and  emerged  victorious  from  the  struggle. 

"  I  think  we've  got  a  clue,  Rufnell,"  said  Sir  Francis  gravel;y. 

"  Have  you,  sir  ?  "  said  the  constable,  with  a  saturnine  smile. 
"  Very  likely,  sir ;  but  I've  got  the  man." 

"  What,  you've  found  ou1>^ " 

"  I've  got  him,  sir ;  leastways,  I've  got  his  gun,  which  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  The  man  is  Joseph  Flood,  your 
groom  ;  and  we've  got  as  neat  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
agen  him  as  was  ever  laid  before  a  jury. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

"some  rtnocents  'scape  not  the  thunderbolt." 

RlCHAUD  Redmatne  went  home  with  that  innocent  blood  upon 
his  head,  a  miserable  man.  The  burden  of  his  crime  had  sat 
lightly  enough  upon  his  conscience  so  long  as  he  believed  that 
he  had  slain  his  daughter's  false  lover.  Indeed,  in  his  judgment 
the  act  had  been  no  crime,  only  a  just  and  reasonable  revenge. 

But  to  nave  murdered  a  man  who  had  never  injured  him — to 
have  shed  innocent  blood!  That  was  diSerent,  and  the  burden 
of  this  fatal  unnecessary  deed  weighed  him  down  to  the  ground. 

He  went  homo  toBrierwood.  but  not  to  vest..     There  was  a 
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nameless  horror  in  the  place — a  hon-or  of  stillness  and  narroTf* 
ness  and  airlessness.  The  familiar  rooms  seemed  no  wider  than 
a  prison  cell— in  the  garden  there  was  neither  air  nor  freedom, 
only  a  sultry  heat  that  stifled  him.  The  sound  of  Mrs.  Bush' 
voice  droning  some  ancient  ditty,  with  a  quavering  turn  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  jarred  uj)on  his  nerves  to  excruciation.  He 
was  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  can  hardly  support 
his  own  existence — in  which  his  most  natural  impulse  is  to  blow 
out  his  brains.  Richard  Redmayne  had  thought  of  this  manner 
of  escape  from  a  present  that  was  intolerable  into  an  unknown 
future.  He  had  gone  upstairs  to  his  room  and  had  handled  his 
pistols ;  had  stood  for  a  few  moments  irresolute  with  one  of 
them  in  his  hand,  looking  down  the  barrel,  and  thinking  how 
swift  a  settlement  that  might  make  of  all  his  perplexities.  Yet 
after  that  brief  deliberation  he  put  the  revolvers  back  into  their 
places. 

"  I  must  see  the  end  of  this  business,"  he  said  to^  himself. 
"It  would  be  a  cowardly  thing  to  turn  my  back  upon  it." 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  thought— had  it  not  been  for  the 
apprehension  that  some  innocent  man  might  be  charged  with 
his  crime — how  gladly  would  he  have  fled  from  that  narrow 
world  to  the  wide  pastures  and  broad  blue  lakes  of  his  beloved 
Gippsland ;  to  that  newer  wilder  Ufe  beyond  the  fern-tree  scrub, 
among  the  waters  of  many  rivers  winding  down  from  breezy 
mountain-tops,  to  that  fresh  untrodden  world,  where  he  could 
wander  with  his  gun  from  sunrise  to  sunset  shooting  wild  duck 
or  bandicoot — where  he  had  the  freedom  and  the  power  of  a 
savage  king !  For  all  the  days  of  his  life  until  now  he  had  loved 
this  Kentish  homestead  with  an  abiding  affection — had  preferred 
it  above  all  other  scenes,  however  glorious  in  their  wilder  beauty ; 
but  to-day  his  heart  sickened  at  sight  of  the  narrow  fields,  the 
patch  of  fertile  landscape  shut  in  by  woods  and  hills  that  seemed 
to  be  within  his  arm's  length.  To-day  he  was  seized  with  a  wild 
yearning  for  that  other  home  beyond  the  southern  sea. 

"  0  God,  why  could  I  not  wait  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  Why 
could  I  not  wait  to  be  sure  of  ray  man  ?  My  wrongs  had  kept 
so  long,  that  they  might  have  kept  a  little  longer.  Was  there 
any  &;ar  that  my  hatred  would  grow  cold  ?  And  to  fire  like 
that— at  random— in  the  dark  !  Yet  I  could  swear  that  it  waa 
his  face  I  saw— it  was  a  trick  that  the  devil  played  upon  me, 
perhaps.  And  I  mij^ht  have  drunk  more  than  usual  yesterday 
—I  daresay  I  did.  My  brain  was  on  fire  after  I  liad  seen  him, 
and  I  may  have  drunk  a  good  deal  without  thmking  what  I  was 
doinff.  Yet,  my  senses  were  clear  enough  when  I  fired  that  gun, 
and  I  can  swear  that  it  was  his  face  I  saw  m  the  moonhght." 

He  was  not  a  superstitious  man— was  indeed  too  unlearned 
fyr  much  8uper3titioP        But  he  had  heard  country   folks  talk 
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of  witchcraft,  and  began  to  think  he  had  been  tue  dnp*  of  some 
diabolical  influence,  so  very  certain  was  he  that  the  face  in  the 
miniature  was  the  face  of  the  man  he  had  slain. 

He  walked  uj:)  and  down  by  the  broad  flower-border  where  the 
roses  were  still  blooming — the  roses  she  had  loved  and  cared  foi 
— not  slim  aristocratic  standards,  but  broad  spreading  bushes  or 
veritable  trees  straggling  upward  in  unkempt  profusion.  There 
were  many  of  them  older  than  himself,  bushes  from  which  his 
young  wife  had  gatherd  nosegays  for  the  Sabbath-d&r  adorn- 
ment of  the  best  parlour;  old-fashioned  cabbage  and  maiden's 
blush  and  white  and  red  moss  roses,  no  Gloire  de  Lljon,  or 
Malmaison,  or  Lady  Banks,  or  later  fashionable  products  of  the 
floriculturist's  art. 

He  paced  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of  do^bt  and  expectation 
It  was  long  past  two,  and  the  inquest  at  (Jlevedon  was  on,  if 
not  over.  What  would  be  the  result?  An  open  verdict, 
perhaps — by  some  person  or  persons  unknown !  In  that  case 
what  should  he  do  ?  Consider  his  own  safety,  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  start  at  once  for  Brisbane  P  How  if  he  chose  that 
selfish  course,  the  natural  course  for  guilt;  and  how  if,  when  he 
was  gone,  circumstances  should  so  shape  themselves  as  to  weave 
a  halter  for  the  nock  of  an  innocent  man  p  A  luckless  wretch 
might  be  suspected,  tried,  and  hung  before  he  could  hear  of  it 
yonder. 

"No,"  he  said  to  himself  resolutely;  "I'm  not  such  a 
Ecoundi'el  as  that !  I'D  stand  to  my  guns.  So  long  as  there's 
no  mistake  made,  I'll  Iiold  my  tongue.  But  if  an  innocent  man 
should  be  in  danger,  I'll  give  myself  up." 

He  thought  of  the  result  of  that  act.  It  would  be  a  hard 
thing  to  die  a  shameful  death  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
had  known  him,  and  respected  and  liked  him,  from  a  boy ;  to 
bring  the  name  of  Redmayne,  the  good  old  name,  for  whose 
redemption  from  the  stain  of  debt  and  difficulty  he  had  worked 
60  hard  out  yonder ;  to  bring  that  time-honoured  name  under 
CO  deep  a  disgrace,  that  no  future  generations  of  honest  Eed- 
maynes  could  ever  wash  the  foul  blot  away.  To  stand  confessed 
before  the  world  as  a  midnight  assassin,  a  wretch  who  Uad  not 
even  given  his  foe  a  chance  of  defending  himself,  a  purposeless 
shedder  of  blood,  whose  crime  bore  a  double  odium  for  having 
been  a  blunder !  He  fancied  himself  hooted  upon  the  scaff"old, 
and  jerked  into  etprnity  adniist  the  execration  of  his  fellow-men, 
He  tancied  what  Jim  and  Mrs.  Jim  would  say  when  the  hideous 
news  came  to  them,  and  a  vision  of  that  fair  home  which  he  was 
never  too  see  again,  and  of  all  the  things  that  he  might  have 
done  there  in  years  to  come,  arose  before  him.  Those  future 
unknown  years  seemed  strangely  sweet  to  him  now  that  he  had 
forfeited  the  ri^ht  to  live  them. 
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He  had  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday,  hut  he  did  not  g»i\ 
throngh  these  dismal  hours  of  suspense  without  an  occasional 
"nobbier."  A  slow  fever  devoured  him,  and  hip  dry  li])s  needed 
to  be  moistened  now  and  then,  although  the  spirit  which  ho 
drank  raw  to  day  did  not  exercise  a  cooling  infHience  nj^on  hi« 
system.  In  vain  did  Mrs.  Bush  urge  him  to  pick  a  bit  of  a 
savoury  roasted  spare-rib  of  pork  with  sage-and-onions,  which 
she  had  prepared  as  an  appropriate  dinner  for  a  sultry  summer's 
day;  "somethink  light  and  tasty,"  as  she  remarked,  when  re- 
commending it  to  her  employer.  "Do-ey  try  and  eat  a  bit,  now, 
Mr.  Eedmayne,"  she  pleaded.  "  It  don't  do  nobody  any  good 
drinking  raw  spirits  on  a  hempty  stomick.  A  glass  of  brandy's 
not  half  the  harm  if  yer  inside's  lined  with  good  victuals.  But 
to  go  on  pouring  that  burnin'  stuff  on  yer  emptiness  is  regilar 
sooicide.  There's  no  call  for  you  to  be  upset  by  this  here 
murder;  and  when  your  spirits  have  had  a  turn  like  that,  you 
seem  to  want  something  substantial  to  settle  them." 

Mr.  Eedmayne  declined  the  spare-rib,  however — nay,  would 
not  even  sit  down,  or  make  gbny  pretence  of  eating  his  dinner. 
He  paced  the  garden,  hstened  to  the  striking  of  the  distant 
church-clock,  and  waited  for  tidings  of  the  inquest.  Some- 
body would  surely  bring  the  news  he  longed  for,  and  yet 
dreaded. 

Somebody  did.  At  half-past  five  Mrs.  Bush's  goodman  came 
home  to  his  tea,  a  cool  and  pastoral  meal  of  bread-and-butter 
and  green-stuff,  which  he  took  in  the  backest  of  back  kitchens, 
among  Mrs.  Bush's  pails  and  mops  and  brooms  and  black-lead 
brushes;  that  industrious  matron  holding  her  principal  kitchen, 
with  its  snow-white  hearthstoned  flags  and  shining  range,  a 
chamber  far  too  sacred  for  the  defilement  of  daily  meals,  and 
preferring  to  eat  and  drink  as  it  were  on  the  outskirts  of  Brier- 
wood.  Very  quiet  was  Mr.  Bush's  usual  return  from  his  after- 
noon labour,  nay,  indeed,  somewhat  furtive  and  sneaking  of 
aspect  was  Mr,  Bush  in  a  general  way,  as  of  a  man  who  had 
never  solved  the  mystery  of  his  own  existence,  and  felt  himself 
more  or  less  a  mistake  or  superfluous  atom  in  the  scheme  of 
creation.  To-day,  however,  he  approached  the  back  kitchen 
with  a  victorious  air,  full  to  the  brim  and  overflowing  with 
startling  information,  and,  unduly  elated  hj  the  sense  o'^  h's 
abnormal  condition,  no  longer  a  man  to  be  '^irtly  told  U  eat  his 
tea  and  look  sharp  about  it,  as  Mrs.  Bush  wanted  to  clean  her- 
self, and  wasn't  going  to  have  her  back  kitchen  cluttered  up 
with  tea-things  all  the  evening ;  a  man  to  be  deferred  to  rather, 
as  the  possessor  of  a  treasure  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
impart  or  withhold. 

"  Well !  "  he  began,  with  a  pompous  air,  seating  himself  at 
the  narrow  window  table  beside  the  window-ledge,  where  thg 
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Maifciiior.brnshes  lived,  and  whence  canii  a  pungent  odour  of 
I)ay  and  Martin  diluted  with  vinegar. 

"  Well,  what  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Bush  sharply,  as  she  hewed  th« 
kig  loaf  with  a  broad  kitchen  knife.  "  Lord,  how  the  man  do 
gtare !  Don't  sit  with  your  mouth  open  like  a  scarecrow.  What'a 
the  matter  now?" 

"  0,  well/'  growled  Mr.  Bush,  "  if  you  don't  want  to  hear 
nothink,  I  don't  want  to  talk.  There's  no  call  to  take  me  up 
short  like  that,  as  if  you  was  a-going  to  snap  my  nose  off." 

"  It  ain't  handsome  enough  to  tempt  folks  snapping  at  it," 
the  matron  replied  contemptuously;  "you  look  as  big  and 
puffed  out  as  a  Christmas  turkey  this  afternoon.  I  suppose 
you've  been  loitering  about  Clevedon  way  instead  of  doing 
your  work,  and  have  heard  something  more  about  the 
murder." 

"  I  haven't  been  loitering  nowheres ;  but  I  may  have  heard 
somethinkfor  all  that,"  returned  the  outraged  Bush  with  a 
wounded  air. 

"  If  you've  gotanything  to  say,  say  it,"  excIaimed'Mrs.  Bush, 
with  supreme  disgust;  '^ if  there's  anything  in  this  mortial 
■world  as  I  hate,  it's  shilly-shally." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bush  solemnly,  with  his  mouth  half-full  of 
bread-and-butter,  and  a  Cos  lettuce  in  his  right  hand  poised  over 
the  salt-cellar;  "the  inquis  is  ever;  and  as  I  come  along  the 
road  home,  who  should  come  up  along  of  me  but  Sam  Grinway, 
and  says  he,  '  Well,  Bush,  have  you  heard  this  here  about  the 
inquis  ?'  and  says  I,  '  No,  Samuel;  is  the  inquis  over  ?  '  and  say 3 
he,  '  Yes,  and  I  bin  up  by  the  west  lodge  and  heerd  all  about 
it.  They've  brought  in  a  verdick  again  Joseph  Flood,  Sir  Fran 
cis's  groom,  and  they've  took  him;  and  it  was  all  along  of  Bond's 
daughter  as  he  was  jealous  of,  and  she'd  been  carryin'  on  shame< 
iul  with  this  here  Mr.  Arkwright,  which  was  a  swell  from 
London;  and  Joseph  went  proling  about  after  dark  with  his 
gun — and  took  and  shot  him  ! ' " 

"  A  bold-faced  hussy !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bush  indignantly.  "  I 
aUus  said  she  was  no  good,  flaunting  and  flaring  with  her  starched 
print  frocks_  and  neck-ribbons,  in  spite  of  her  father  being  aa 
pious  a  Primitive  Methody  as  you'd  find  betv  een  here  "and 
Maidstone.  Why,  it's  her  that  ought  to  be  hung,  if  there  wai 
any  right  or  reason  in  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  the  young 
flian  as  did  it." 

Mr.  Bush  chumped  his  green-stuff  meditatively,  and  responclftJ 
to  this  proposition  only  by  a  dubious  shake  of  his  head.  Tho 
tracing  of  criminal  acts  back  to  their  first  causes  was  a^ 
advanced  idea  which  he  hardly  saw  his  way  to. 

"Joseph  Flood  did  it,"  he  said,  "and  Joseph  Flood  must 
owing  for  it.     '^'^ifi  gal  may  ha'  been  flighty,  L  wou't  say  as  sIjb 
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wam't,  but  gals  will  be  gals  ;  they've  as  good  a  right  to  thai 
Baying  as  b'ys  has  to  be  b'ys." 

"  Hah ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bush,  with  suppressed  contempt, 
"  If  a  gal  happens  to  be  good-looking,  every  fool  in  the  parish 
will  stand  ujd  for  her.  Lord  a-mercy,  Mr.  E/edmayne,  what  a 
turn  you  did  give  me,  to  be  sure !  " 

This  ejaculation  was  evoked  by  the  apparition  of  Richard 
Redraayne  looking  in  at  the  open  lattice.  He  had  come  to  the 
window  in  time  to  hear  the  news  about  JoseiDh  Flood. 

"Is  Flood  in  prison?"  he  asked,  with  an  ashen  face  which 
struck  terror  to  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Bush. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they've  put  him  in  Kingsbury  lock-up,  if  Samuel 
Grinway  speaks  the  truth,  and  I  never  knowed  Samuel  to  tell  a 
fiL^sehood." 

Mr.  Eedmayne  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  walked  away  from 
the  window,  went  into  the  house  to  refresh  himself  with  a  final 
nobbier,  and  then  set  his  face  towards  Kingsbury.  No  innocent 
man  should  lie  in  darance  for  his  sin. 

"  Lor,  Bush!  "  cried  the  matron  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  if  ready 
to  sink  swooning  on  the  back-kitchen  bricks  ;  "  did  you  ever  see 
anyone  so  gashly  pale  as  master  was,  when  he  looked  in  at  that 
winder  ?  If  Joseph  Flood  had  been  his  own  son,  he  couldn't 
have  looked  more  took  aback  !  " 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

"BY   THE   SAME   MADNESS   STILL  MADE   BLIND." 

Richard  Redmayne  skirted  the  fields  once  more  by  the  familiar 
tiack,  beholding  the  free  and  happy  barley  with  indifferent  eyes, 
all  his  agricultural  instincts  in  abeyance,  with  no  room  for  any 
other  thought  in  his  mind  than  that  he  was  going  straight  to 
his  death.  Not  once  did  the  steady  course  of  his  thoughts 
swerve  from  that  direct  line;  not  once  did  he  speculate  on  re- 
mote possibilities  of  escape  from  the  law's  worst  penalty.  He 
was  going  to  give  himself  up  to  justice ;  he  was  going  straight 
to  his  death. 

Strange  how  his  thoughts  fled  yonder,  even  in  this  dire  hour, 
over  the  width  of  half  the  world,  to  that  other  land  where  the 
skies  arc  l^righter  and  bluer,  and  the  very  air  has  an  influence 
which  mak<i8  men  glad.  O  fair  Gij)psland,  never  more  should 
he  wander  on  hi?  plenty-yielding  plains,  or  climb  her  mighty 
mountains ;  n«ver  more  should  he  shoot  wild  duck  on  her  inland 
Beas,  or  follow  the  windit-g  river  from  its  upland  water-shed, 
»r  spend  adventurous  nights  hunting  for  strayed  sheep ;  or  sleep 
away  the  summer  noontide  in  the  deep  shade  of  a  fern-troo 
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gully,  while  his  weary  beasts  enjoyed  their  spell  close  by ;  or 
abort-hobble  his  horses  under  the  moon  on  that  liberal  half-mile 
margin  of  pasture  which  the  squatter's  generous  rule  allows  to 
the  traveller's  cattle.  All  that  bright  free  open-air  Ufe  was  lost 
to  him  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  now,  in  this  sn  Iden  darkness 
which  he  deemed  the  shadow  of  a  swift  advancing  doom — it 
seemed  to  him  now  that  he  might  have  been  happy  at  Bulrush 
Meads  even  without  Gracey  —  with  a  lessened  happiness,  of 
course,  but  still  with  a  heartfelt  appreciation  of  that  bounteous 
land,  and  all  it  could  yield  him. 

By  one  hasty  mistaken  act  he  had  cut  himself  off  for  ever 
from  these  things.  It  would  have  been  sad  even,  dying  peace- 
fully on  his  bed  at  Brierwood,  to  consider  lliat  he  should  see 
that  new  world  no  more.  How  much  harder,  then,  to  face  the 
horror  of  an  ignominious  doom ;  to  know  himself  the  destroyer 
of  that  good  old  name  which  he  would  have  given  his  life  to 
uphold  !  And  while  suffering  all  this  loss,  to  know  that  he  left 
hia  daughter's  tempter  triumphant,  his  daughter's  early  death 
unavenged.  That  was  the  sharpest  sting  of  all. 
_  He  walked  slowly,  and  lingered  now  and  then  on  his  way, 
sitting  down  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  think  over  his  position.  He 
was  scarcely  in  a  situation  in  which  a  man  would  care  to  hasten 
his  steps.  The  sun  was  going  down ;  the  ripe  corn  melted  into 
a  sea  of  gold  where  the  edge  of  the  uplands  met  the  western 
sky.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  world — on  a  small  scale — a  baby- 
world  that  had  never  attained  to  the  vigour  and  grandeur  of 
manhood,  but  had  kept  its  infantine  graces  and  childish  dimples 
andemiles. 

He  looked  at  the  peaceful  scene  fondly,  with  mournful  loving 
eyes.  _  How  hard  he  had  laboured  that  he  might  keep  Brierwood 
and  his  own  good  name !  And  now  both  were  gone— his  name 
rendered  for  ever  execrable,  his  estate  confiscated  as  the  property 
of  a  felon. 

It  was  growing  dusk  as  he  crossed  Kingsbury  common.  He 
had  waited  for  that,  not  wishing  to  face  the  light  of  day  when 
he  should  leave  John  Wort's  cottage,  hke  Eugene  Aram,  "  with 
gyves  upon  his  wrists." 

Very  peaceful  was  the  aspect  of  Kingsbury  this  calm  summer 
evening.  The  unwonted  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  morning 
had  worn  itself  out.  There  may  have  been  a  few  more  gossips 
than  the  nightly  conclave  in  the  tap- room  of  the  Coach  and 
Horses,  but  that  was  all.  A  murder  is  an  appalling  event  in 
the  records  of  a  country  village;  but  people  cannot  stand  still  to 
talk  about  it  for  ever;  there  must  come  a  period  of  exhaastion. 

Kifhard  Eedmayne  went  straight  to  the  little  office  tacked  on 
to  Mr.  Wort's  dweUing,  lifted  the  latch,  and  went  in.  He  had 
9s  notion  that  the  steward  ™Quld  be  at  work  he-j  to-night;   by* 
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tlie  office  was  empty — a  dismal  chamber  to  look  upon  in  the 
dusk,  with  its  unpaiiite<\  matchboard  walls,  agaiust  one  of  which 
hung  a  dilapidated  map.  of  the  Clevedon  property,  much  scorea 
about  with  a  red  pencil,  its  ink-splashed  deal  desk,  and  battered 
ofSce  stools.  These  shabby  surroundings  had  the  true  business 
flavour,  to  John  Wort's  mind.  He  could  not  have  worked  in  a 
room  with  easy-chairs  and  a  Turkey  carpet,  like  Sir  Francis 
Clevedon's  study.  His  business  faculties  woxild  have  been 
stultified  by  a  morocco  and  mahogany  desk  on  which  he  could 
not  splash  his  ink  freely. 

Mr.  Wort's  housekeeper  heard  the  door  open  and  shut,  and 
looked  into  the  office  from  a  door  communicating  with  the 
kitchen. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  He  s  been  at  Clevedon  all  day — not  been  home  foj 
a  bit  of  dinner,  even.     But  I  expect  him  at  any  minute." 

"  I'll  wait,  then,"  Richard  answered  shortly.  "  You  don't 
mind  my  pipe,  I  suppose  ?  " 

This  was  almost  a  superfluous  question,  since  the  office  reeked 
with  stale  tobacco. 

"  0  dear,  no,  sir.     Master's  a  rare  one  to  smoke." 

The  housekeeper  retired,  and  Eichard  took  out  his  blackened 
cutty-pipe.  He  smiled  grimly  as  he  filled  it.  How  long  would 
he  be  allowed  this  constant  comforter?  Would  thuy  let  him 
smoke  in  piison? 

He  filled  and  refilled  his  pipe,  and  sat  smoking  on  as  the 
buadows  deepened,  till  the  wooden  wall  opposite  to  him  was 
veiled  in  darkness.  The  woman  peeped  in  and  asked  if  he  wouIq 
hke  a  light,  but  he  answered  in  the  negative.  He  would  i*athe: 
sit  in  the  dark,  he  said. 

By  and  by  the  moon  began  to  climb  the  heavenly  zone,  and 
the  first  glimmer  of  her  silvery  light  sent  a  shudder  through 
Richard  Redmayne's  frame.  That  soft  fatal  radiance  brought 
back  the  horror  of  last  night. 

"  The  moon's  always  been  mixed  up  with  witchcraft,"  he 
thought;  **  and  there  was  something  worse  than  witchcraft  in  last 
night's  business.  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  take  one  man  for 
another  in  a  light  that  1  could  have  read  my  Bible  by,  if  the  devil 
hadn't  blinded  me." 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  and  broad  moonlight  when  John 
Wort  came  home.  He  came  in  at  the  office  door,  his  habitual 
practice,  as  he  had  generally  letters  or  memoranda  of  some  kind 
to  deposit  in  his  desk  before  he  could  settle  down  comfortably  to 
hifl  evening  meal ;  sometimes  even  a  letter  or  two  to  write  for  the 
night  post,  or  for  hand  delivery  to  some  defaulting  tenant.  He 
came  in  to-night  with  a  very  weary  air,  and  recoiled  with  a  start 
«,t  eight  of  the  seated  figure,  half  in  moonlight,  half  in  shadow. 
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*'  What'e  the  matter  now?"  he  asked  sharply,  not  recognising 
His  visitor. 

"  A  good  deal."  answered  Kichard  Redmayne. 

"Eedmaynel  Why,  what  brings  you  here  again  to-night  f 
I  thought  you'd  cut  me." 

I'd  good  reason  to  do  that,  John  Wort,  for  it  was  your  Hea 
that  brought  misery  and  death  upon  my  poor  child." 

"  My  lies  !  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked  the  steward 
quietly. 

He  was  not  going  to  put  himself  in  a  passion  with  Richard 
Redmayne,  a  man  whom  he  had  hked — whom  he  j^itied  with  all 
Lis  heart. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  a  liar.  Rick  ?  I  never 
told  you  a  falsehood  in  my  life." 

"What?  Not  when  you  brought  your  marder  to  my  house, 
onder  a  false  name?" 

" My  master!    Why,  man  alive,  what  madness  is  this  ?" 

"  Your  master,  who  had  a  fancy  for  coming  to  our  neighbour- 
hood on  the  sly,  and  stealing  a  look  at  his  own  estate,  Hke  a 
prince  in  disguise ;  or  like  a  sneak  and  a  bar,  as  he  is  by  nature, 
and  as  he  proved  himself  by  his  acts.  'Twas  you  who  brought 
him  to  Brierwood,  John  Wort ;  'twas  you  who  lied  about  him  to 
my  sister-in-law.  She  would  never  have  opened  mv  doors  to  a 
stranger  but  for  your  recommendation." 

"  My  master  !     My  master  at  Brierwood !" 

"  y  our  master,  Sir  Francis  Clevedon." 

*'  Now,  look  here.  Rick  Redmayne,"  cried  Mr.  Wort,  folding 
his  arms  upon  the  desk,  and  facing  the  farmer  steadily  in  the 
moonlight,  "  make  an  end  of  this  madness  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Sir  Francis  was  never  in  Kent,  to  my  knowledgp,  until  he  came 
home  to  take  possession  of  his  estate  just  a  year  ago." 

Richard  Redmayne  laughed  aloud — a  scornful  strident  laugh, 

"  What,  you'll  face  it  out,  will  you  ?  lie  never  came  to  Brier- 
wood? You  never  brought  him  there,  and  planted  him  on 
my  fooUsh  money-grubbing  sister-in-law  as  Mr.  Walgry  ?  Sir 
Francis  Clevedon  and  your  Mr.  Walgry  are  not  one  and  the 
same?" 

"As  there  is  a  God  above  me,  they  are  not !"  answered  Mr. 
Wort  firmly.  "  Hubert  Walgrave  Hes  dead  at  Clevedon  Hal' 
He  changed  his  name  to  Harcross  when  he  married  an  heiress.** 

Richard  Redmayne  started  to  his  feet. 

"  What ! "  he  cried,  "  is  that  the  truth  P  Is  it  this  man's  hke- 
ness  I've  got  here  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  the  miniature  that 
was  sent  to  my  girl  ?  Why,  it's  the  image  of  Sir  Francis  Cleve- 
don !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  two  men — strangers — could 
be  80  mucfl  alike  as  that ;  oa  much  LL».e  each  other  as  twiu 
brothers?" 
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"  There  ^ras  a  striking  likeness  between  Sir  Francis  and  Mr. 
Walijravc,  though  not  such  a  close  resemblance  as  you  mako 
Oct." 

"  Get  a  light  and  let  me  show  you  the  miniature,"  answered 
Eichard  Redmayne. 

The  steward  struck  a  lucifer,  and  lighted  an  oil  lamp  that 
hung  over  the  desk.  Mr.  Redmayne  put  the  open  locket  into 
his  hand  without  a  word 

"  Yes,"  said  John  Wo^fc,  looking  at  it  gravely.  "  This  is  n 
portrait  of  Hubert  Walgrave;  very  much  flattered,  I  grant,  and 
making  him  pretty  near  ten  years  younger  than  he  looked  of 
late  years ;  but  not  by  any  means  a  bad  likeness  for  all  that." 

"His  portrait!"  exclaimed  llichard,  with  suppressed  exulta- 
tion. "  The  likeness  of  the  man  who  Ues  murdered  at  Clevedon 
Hall?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  steward  impatiently.  "  How  many  times 
must  I  tell  you  the  same  thing  ?  " 

"  Then  God  is  just,"  cried  Richard  Redmayne ;  "  I  killed  the 
right  man  I " 

"  You  killed ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wort,  aghast,  staring  at  tho 
farmer's  triumphant  face  with  unutterable  horror  in  his  own. 
"  You  killed  him  I  You  a  murderer !  Rick  Redmayne,  you  must 
bemad!" 

"  No,  John,  not  mad — not  innd  now,  or  mad  then ;  never  saner 
than  when  I  fired  that  shot,.  \Vhy,  when  I  came  home  from 
Gippslarid  I  meant  to  kill  him." 

'•  For  God's  sake  don't  tell  me  that !  What,  you,  Richard 
Redmayne — a  man  we've  all  liked  and  respected ;  you  that  any- 
body in  Kingsbury  would  have  trusted,  or  stood  by,  through 
thick  and  thin — you  confess  to  a  dastardly  murder  P  " 

"  Not  a  dastardly  murder.  I  tell  you  I  meant  to  have  his  life ; 
was  there  anything  less  that  would  have  wiped  out  the  score  be- 
tween us  two  ?  If  I'd  asked  him  to  fight  me — as  gentlemen 
used  to  fight  each  other  thirty  years  ago — do  you  think  he'd  have 
done  it,  or  listened  to  me  P  I  tell  you  there  was  no  other  way  of 
settling  tliat  account.    I  was  bound  to  kill  him." 

John  Wort  looked  at  him  for  some  minutes  in  silent  wonder, 
biting  his  nails  doubtfully.  No  one  but  a  raging  madman  would 
have  talked  like  this,  surely ;  and  yet  this  man  was  perfectly 
calm  and  collected,  and  spoke  with  an'  air  of  conviction  that  was 
more  strange  chan  the  fact  of  his  guilt. 

"  Good  God !  Rick  Redmayne,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  r 
groan,  *'  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Killed  the  man  who  killed  my  daughter.  You  call  it  mur- 
der :  I  call  it  justice." 

"Why,  you  dun't  even  know  that  it  was  this  man  poor  Grace:? 
Trent  away  with  J " 
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"  Don't  I  °  What,  not  when  he  sent  her  his  likeness  P  whef 
he  was  the  only  man  that  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  eo  mucb 
as  ten  minutes'  talk  with  herP  Why,  this  man  lived  in  my 
house  above  a  month ;  he  was  the  only  gentleman  my  Gracey 
knew — d — n  him  !  Come,  John  Wort,  you  were  a  good  friend  to 
me  in  years  gone  by;  speak  the  truth  like  a  man.  Have  you 
any  doubt  that  it  was  this  fellow  who  tempted  my  girl  away  ?  " 

"No,"  rephed  the  steward  emphaticaUy,  "  /  have  not!" 

And  then  after  a  pause  he  went  on, 

"  He's  dead,  audit  can't  matter  now.  YouVe  done  your  worst. 
Nothing  would  have  wrung  the  admission  out  of  me  if  he  were 
still  alive. _  I  did  suspect  him  of  taking  Grace  away,  and  tay.ed 
him  with  it,  as  I  told  you  long  ago.  He  denied  it — I  told  you 
the  truth  when  I  said  that — but  I  never  believed  his  denial. 
There  was  no  one  else.  She  was  not  a  girl  to  have  two  lovera, 
and  I  had  seen  those  two  together  one  day  at  Clevedon.  But  he 
was  such  a  steady-going  fellow,  and  I  thought  he  might  be 
trusted.  I'd  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  had  never  known  any 
harm  of  him ;  and  there  were  circumstances  in  his  life,  family 
matters,  that  made  me  pity  him.  Upon  my  soul,  Kick,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  been  more  sorry  for  what  happened  if 
Gracey  had  been  my  own  daughter.  But,  0,  old  friend,  for  God's 
sake  say  there  was  no  meaning  in  your  wild  talk  just  now.  It 
was  not  you  who  fired  that  gun  last  night, — Joseph  Flood's 
gun.     How  should  you  have  come  by  it  P  " 

"  The  fellow  was  loafing  about  the  park  with  it  late  last  night. 
I  thought  that  he  was  up  to  mischief,  somehow,  and  I  followed 
him  a  bit,  and  saw  him  hide  his  gun  in  that  old  summer-house. 
It  was  within  reach  of  my  arm  when  I  saw  him  coming  along 
the  avenue,  with  the  moonhght  full  upon  his  fa«e.  The  devil 
put  it  in  my  way,  handy." 

"  You  must  have  been  mad  when  you  did  it." 
^ "  Not  any^  madder  than  I  am  now.     It  may  have  been  a  wild 
kind  of  justice,  but  I  meant  it  for  justice." 

Mr.  Wort  groaned  once  more,  and  sat  down  upon  the  raggedest 
of  the  oflice  stools, in  blank  dismal  despair. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  to  tell  me  thi?,  Eichard 
Eedmayne?  "  he  inquired  helplessly.  "  A  pretty  pickle  you  put 
me  in.  There's  that  poor  innocent  young  man  in  the  lock-up 
hard  by ;  as  an  honest  man,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  inform 
against  you." 

"  Do  your  doty,"  answered  the  farmer  coolly.  '  I  came  here 
on  purpose  to  give  myself  in  charge." 

_"  You  did  ?  And  do  you  know  what  that  means?  —Maidstone 
jail  for  the  next  six  weeks,  to  be  tried  for  your  life  at  the  next 
assizes,  and  to  be  hung,  0,  Eick,  Eick,  to  think  tkit  any  man 
of  your  name  should  come  to  such  an  end  as  that  V 
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Richard  Redniayne  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  gesture 
ihat  was  nonchalant  enough,  but  accompaiaed  by  a  faint 
©gh. 

"  It's  hard  lines,"  he  said;  "  Heaven  knows  I've  tried  to  keejs 
that  name  honest.  When  I  was  in  debt  hereabouts,  I  felt  as  if 
I  was  scorched  through  and  through  with  a  red-hot  branding- 
iron,  because  no  Redmayne  of  Brierwood  had  ever  owed  money 
he  couldn't  pay  before  my  time.  I  worked  hard,  and  wiped  ofi 
that  stain.  But  I  suppose,  when  I'm  dead  and  gone,  the  world 
will  think  worse  of  this  business.  And  yet,  John  Wort,  I'm  not 
sorry  that  I  killed  him.  I  was  sorry  enoiigh,  ready  to  blow  my 
brains  out,  when  I  thought  I'd  shot  the  wrong  rtwin.  But,  by 
uhe  heaven  above  me,  I  do  not  repent  of  having  killed  my 
daughter's  destroyer." 

*'  Good  God,  Richard,  what  a  hardened  conscience  you  must 
have !" 

"  1  don't  know  anything  about  my  conscience,  but  I  know  I've 
been  hardening  my  heart  against  that  man  for  the  last  threo 
years,  and  it  wasn't  likely  I  should  deal  over-geutly  with  him 
when  his  time  came.  I  hunted  for  him  as  well  as  I  could;  but 
I'm  not  good  at  that  kind  of  hunting,  and  when  I  failed  in  that, 
I  thought  I'd  wait.  There's  a  fate  m  these  things.  Providence 
would  tlirow  him  in  my  path  sooner  or  later ;  the  world  is  hardly 
wide  enough  to  hide  a  man  long  from  the  just  wrath  of  his  enemy. 
So  I  bided  my  time  quietly  enough,  but  never  parted  with  the 
hope  that  I  should  find  him  before  I  died.  And  when  chance 
did  throw  him  across  my  path,  what  would  you  have  had  me 
doP"  asked  Richard  Redmayne,  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  *'  Civilly 
tell  him  who  I  was,  I  suppose,  and  ask  him  to  apologise  for  hav- 
ing broken  my  heart.  No.  I  have  dreamt  of  our  meeting  often 
enough,  and  all  my  dreams  were  coloured  with  blood.  Why,  1 
have  felt  my  grip  upon  his  lying  throat  many  a  time,  and  have 
seen  his  false  face  change  and  darken  as  my  grasp  tightened." 

"  You  have  nursed  your  hatred  until  it  has  grown  into  a 
monomania,  Richard.  You  could  hardly  have  been  answerabla 
for  what  you  did  last  night." 

*'  I  was  answerable :  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  to  God  and 
man." 

'"Vengeance  is  mine,'"  murmured  the  steward.  "Don't 
seek  to  justify  your  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God,  Richard,  but  try  to 
obtain  His  pardon.  I  don't  want  to  preach  a  sermon  to  you ; 
it's  hard  enough  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  yours,  and 
'»!  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  man  more  to  be  pitied.  I  only 
siy  this — don't  take  pride  in  a  stubborn  heart,  Richard.  lt'» 
wiser  to  own  yourself  a  sinner." 

"  I'll  think  of  squaring  that  account  by-and-by,"  answered  Ihe 
other  in  his  reckless  way;  "  that  can  stand  ovw     I  want  to  ss* 
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matters  right  about  that  young  man  they've  sent  to  prison.    I 
want  to  take  my  burden  on  my  own  shoulders." 

Mr.  Wort  leant  his  elbows  on  his  desk,  buried  his  face  in  hia 
hands,  and  cogitated  profoundly  while  Richard  Redmayne 
coolly  refilled  his  pipe,  and  lighted  it  at  the  office  lamp. 

"What  was  he  to  do  ?  Give  this  man  into  the  custody  of  thfl 
patrol  from  Tunbridge  who  nightly  perambulated  the  peaceful 
shades  of  Kingsbury — pass  him  on  to  the  jail  where  Joseph 
Flood  now  lay  in  durance?  Do  this  with  the  certainty— or 
something  very  close  to  certainty — that  he  was  handing  his  old 
friend  over  to  a  shameful  doom  ?  John  Wort  felt  as  if  he  could 
not  do  this  thing. 

AVas  there  no  way  of  escape  ?  No  way  by  which  Richard 
Redinayne  could  get  clear  off,  and  yet  release  young  Flood  from 
his  present  peril  ?  Might  he  not  draw  up  a  confession  of  his 
guilt,  get  his  signature  attested  by  some  one  who  should  not 
know  the  real  nature  of  the  document,  and  then  start  for  Aus- 
tralia, leaving  his  confession  behind  him?  That  would  surely 
exculpate  Joseph  Flood,  and  yet  leave  the  guilty  man  a  chance 
of  life  and  liberty.  Mr.  Wort  was  a  man  who  respected  the  law 
and  all  its  mysteries,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  world 
in  general  would  be  any  better  for  the  hanging  of  Richard  Red- 
mayne. He  had  also  a  just  appreciation  of  the  penalties  to 
which  an  accessory  after  the  fact  would  be  Hable;  but  he  fancied 
he  might  suggest  his  friend's  escape  without  incurring  these. 
ThereWas  no  money  involved  iu  the  transaction,  nor  need  the 
world  ever  know  that  he  was  cognizant  of  Richard  Redmayne's 
crime. 

"  Look  here,  Rick,"  he  said  at  last.  "  There's  no  one  can  think 
worse  of  what  you've  done  than  I  do  ;  but  I  know  more  of  what'/ 
gone  before  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  won't  be  the  mai. 
to  hand  you  over  to  the  hangman." 

And  then  Mr.  AVort  went  on  to  suggest,  very  cl  arly  and  con» 
cisely,  that  line  of  conduct  which  it  seemed  to  him  Richard  might 
safely  adopt. 

•'  If  they  hunt  you  down  at  last,"  he  sa^d  in  conclusion, — 
"  and  they'll  hardly  do  that,  for  you  can  get  a  good  start  of  them 
■ — why,  you'll  have  had  a  run  for  your  life  anyhow." 

"  No,"  said  the  farmer  quietly,  "  I've  done  the  deed,  and  I'll 
stand  by  it.  It  doesn't  seem  half  so  bad  to  me  to  stat.d  in  the 
dock  now  that  I  know  I  killed  the  right  man.  I'll  face  the  world. 
John  Wort,  and  let  the  world  know  how  a  man  can  punish  the 
destroyer  of  his  child.  By  heavens,  if  there  were  more  such 
rough  a nd-ready  justice  in  the  world,  there  would  be  lessvillany. 
The  law's  a  big  machiue  that  only  moves  in  a  certain  gruove. 
Let  a  man  steer  clear  of  that,  and  he  may  be  as  big  a  scoundrel 
as  he  pleases." 
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'•  Wtat  do  you  mean  to  do,  then?  " 

"  Give  myself  over  to  the  police  as  soon  as  I  leave  tMs  office. 
I  thought  you  would  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  do  it  for  me ;  but 
as  you're  not,  I  suppose  I  must  do  it  myself." 

There  was  farther  parley  after  this,  but  Mr.  Wort's  arg-u- 
ments  were  of  no  avail.  Kichard  Redmayne  went  out  into  tha 
summer  night,  and  walked  along  the  Tunbridge  road  till  he  met 
the  patrol,  to  whom  he  told  his  story. 

The  man  was  at  first  incredulous.  He  knew  Mr.  Redmayne 
by  sight,  and  had  heard  people  talk  of  the  strange  secluded 
life  he  led  at  Brierwood.  The  poor  fellow  was  a  Uttle  off  his 
head,  no  doubt,  thought  the  policeman ;  but  finding  the  poor 
fellow  very  resolute,  he  suggested  that  they  should  proceed 
forthwith  to  Clevedon — Sir  Francis  was  a  justice  of  the  peace — 
and  that  Mr.  Redmayne  should  there  repeat  his  extraordinary 
statftmeut. 

It  was  late  when  they  arrived  at  Clevedon;  but  Sir  Francis 
was  still  in  his  study,  with  a  London  detective  for  his  companion. 
This  man  had  only  arrived  an  hour  before,  his  services  not 
having  been  available  at  the  moment  the  telegram  arrived ;  and 
to  this  man  Sir  Francis  had  been  relating  all  that  Georgie  had 
told  him  about  Richard  Redmayne. 

"  A  curious  story,"  remarked  Mr.  Winch,  the  detective,  "oolly ; 
"  and  it  certainly  does  seem  at  the  first  glimpse  to  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  case.  Yet  it  hardly  comes  to  much  when  taken 
against  the  evidence  of  the  gun,  which  Flood  owns  to ;  and  of 
that  girl  he's  been  keeping  company  with,  who,  from  what  I 
can  hear  of  the  inquest,  seems  to  ha^3  done  him  no  end  of  harm 
with  her  hysterics,  and  her  talk  about  his  jealousy,  and  being 
afraid  of  him,  and  so  on.  It  does  not  appear,  from  anything 
you  tell  me,  that  this  Redmayne  threatened  violence  towards 
you  while  under  that  delusion  about  the  miniature ;  and  unless 
he  had  threatened,  the  rest  cornea  to  nothing." 

"  A  man  may  mean  a  good  deal  without  threatening,"  said  o'ir 
Francis ;  "  and  you  see  in  this  case  there  has  been  a  wrong 
done,  and  there  was  a  strong  motive.  Lady  Clevedon  said  tht« 
man  had  a  desperate  air,  like  a  man  who  was  capable  of  anj 
rash  act." 

"  But  how  did  he  come  by  your  groom's  gun  ?  How  do  you 
get  over  the  gun,  sir?" 

"  I  leave  tliat  problem  for  you  to  solve.  All  I  can  say  Ih, 
that  I  know  this  Flood  to  be  a  good  fellow ;  he's  been  with  me 
only  a  twelvemcrth,  certainly,  but  I  know  something  of  his  dis« 
position,  and  he  came  to  me  with  an  excellent  character  from  a 
gentleman  near  here.     No,  I  cannot  believe  Joseph  Flood  to  be 


an  assassin." 


The  Baronet  and  Mr.  Winch  were  stiU  discussing  the  detaili 
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bf  the  case,  when  the  servant  announced  that  a  policeman, 
ftccompanied  by  another  person,  wished  to  see  Sir  Francis. 

"  Bring  them  in  immediately,"  said  Sir  Francis. 

"  Some  new  evidence,  I  suppose,"  he  added  to  the  detective. 

" Yes,  sir,"  repUed  Mr.  Winch,  with  a  sarcastic  air ;  "no 
doubt  you'll  have  plenty  of  mare's  nests  brought  you  hy  tha 
local  police." 

The  job  was  a  good  one,  and  the  accomplished  Winch  did  not 
wish  the  local  police  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet  by 
any  abnormal  sharpness  and  activity. 

Richard  Redmayne  walked  first  into  the  room,  alone,  un- 
shackled, with  his  head  more  erect  than  he  had  carried  it  for  a 
long  time;  a  noble  specimen  of  the  English  yeoman  class,  with 
something  of  the  free  grace  of  some  wild  forest  creature  in  his 
bearing,  which  was  even  more  noble  than  the  sturdy  British 
ruggeduess.  He  was  a  handsome  man  still,  in  spite  of  the 
change  and  ruiu  that  had  come  upon  him ;  and  as  he  stood 
calmly  facing  Sir  Francis  in  the  lamplight,  with  only  the  table 
between  them,  the  Baronet  thought  that  he  had  never  beheld  a 
more  striking  figure. 

He  guessed  at  once  that  this  man  must  be  Richard  Redmayne. 

The  policeman  told  his  story  briefly,  but  with  a  good  many 
"he  says,"  and  "  I  says,"  to  carry  him  through  it. 

"And  as  you  was  the  nearest  magistrate,  Sir  Francis,  and 
concerned  in  this  business,  as  one  may  say,  begging  your  par- 
don, Sir  Francis,  I  thought  as  how  I'd  better  bring  him  along 
here ;  and  if  you  see  any  grounds  for  believing  this  'ere  rum 
start,  why,  you  could  make  out  a  warrant  and  commit  him.  I 
could  get  a  cart  and  drive  him  over  to  Tunbridge  for  to-night, 
and  he  can  go  on  to  ilaidstone  to-morrow ;  leastways,  if  yon 
think  there's  any  truth  in  his  story." 

"  I  have  reason  to  know  that  his  story  is  perfectly  true,"  said 
Sir  Francis,  filling  in  the  warrant  as  he  spoke.  "  Abominable 
as  his  crime  is,  I  am  glad  that  he  has  at  least  enough  good  feel- 
ing left  to  prompt  him  to  give  himself  up,  rather  than  let  an 
innocent  man  sufi"er  for  his  vvickedness." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Francis,"  replied  the  policeman,  looking  at  Richard 
Redmayne  with  a  lenient  countenance ;  "  and  I  hope  as  how 
that,  and  the  fack  of  him  and  his  having  farmed  their  own  land 
for  the  last  three  hundred  year,  wdl  stand  in  his  faviour  with  the 
judcre  and  jury." 

The  guilty  man  himself  spoke  not  a  word,  b-at  stood  quietly 
waiting  to  be  handed  on  upon  the  next  stage  of  that  brief  jour- 
ney which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  gallows. 

"  J  should  be  glad  if  you  would  repeat  the  statement  wnich 
you  made  just  now  to  the  officer,  Mr.  Redmayne,  hare,  in  tiuj 
orcjenco  of  •wituessee." 
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The  man  obeyed,  unhepitatingly,  tellfng  his  elory  fn  the 
plainest  words,  with  no  attempt  to  extenuate  his  con  i  act. 

"  A  bad  business  from  beginning  to  end,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
with  a  sigh.  "You  can  remove  your  prisoner,  officer.  My 
peojjle  will  accommodate  you  with  a  conveyance,  and  you  can 
take  a  groom  to  Tunbridge  with  you,  if  you  want  one." 

"Better  let  me  go,  Sir  Francis,"  interposed  Mr.  Winch. 
"  I'm  better  up  to  this  kind  of  business  than  a  groom;  I  rose 
from  the  ranks  myself,  sergeant." 

Not  a  word  more  was  said.  The  information  was  made  out, 
and  the  warrant  granted.  Richard  iledmayne  waited  with  Mr. 
Winch  in  a  lobby  adjoining  the  housekeeper's  room,  while  a 
dog-cart  was  being  got  ready  for  his  speedy  transport  to  Tun- 
bridge. They  drove  at  a  smart  pace  through  the  moonlit 
country,  every  inch  whereof  was  so  familiar  to  the  prisoner. 
He  sat  beside  the  driver  with  folded  arms,  silently  watching  the 
landscape  as  it  sped  past  him ;  as  if,  looking  on  hill  and  valley, 
coppice  and  hedgerow,  for  the  last  time,  he  would  fain  have 
printed  every  feature  of  the  scene  upon  his  memory,  as  a  picture 
which  he  might  keep  in  his  mind  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  hia 
narrow  cell. 

Fear  he  had  none,  nor  remorse,  as  yet;  but  he  had  a  vagne 
feeling  that  it  was  sad  to  turn  his  back  uj^on  so  fair  a  world;  to 
lose  the  glory  of  summer  sunshine  and  the  freshness  of  summer 
winds  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XLYL 

"home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead." 

They  carried  all  that  remained  of  Hubert  Harcross  back  to 
Mastodon- crescent — seci'ctly,  under  cover  of  night,  as  befitted 
so  solemn  a  transit.  They  set  up  the  ponderous  treble  coffin  on 
trestles,  in  that  darksome  den  behind  the  diuing-room,  which 
was  filled  for  the  mo?l  })art  with  law-books  and  parliamentary 
reports:  the  dismal  chamber  where  the  dead  man  had  been  wont 
to  spend  solitary  hours  in  the  stillest  watch  of  the  night. 

They  brought  him  home  stealthily,  when  Mastoden- crescent 
was  wrapped  in  sleep — that  sleep  of  care-takers  and  lonely 
'lousemaids  which  falls  upon  western  London  out  of  the  season, 
i'hey  brought  him  home  and  laid  him  in  this  darkened  study, 
there  to  wait  the  final  journey  to  the  Vallory  vault  at  KensaJ- 
green,  a  grim  square  stone  edifice,  nearly  as  large  as  a  modern 
villa,  with  an  iron  door  of  an  Egyptian  design  that  was  emi* 
icntly  suggestive  of  mummies. 

Urs.  liarcrosa  came  home  the  day  after  this  midnight  journey. 
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Gcorgie  and  Sir  Francis  had  done  their  uttermost  to  persnada 
her  to  remain  at  Clevedon,  but  in  vain. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  wish  it,  but  T  would  rather  be  with 
7itm,"  she  said  piteously ;  as  if  there  were  indeed  aa  much  com- 

Eanionship  between  herself  and  that  clay-cold  corpse  as  there 
ad  been  when  those  two  were  living  man  and  wife. 

Georgie  would  have  gone  to  London  to  stay  with  her,  but  thi( 
offer  too  Mrs.  Harcross  declined. 

"  Indeed,  I  would  rather  be  alone ;  nothing  can  make  my  loss 
any  less  or  make  me  think  of  it  any  less." 

Her  father  had  arrived  at  Clevedon  by  this  time,  having  sped 
thither  as  swiftly  as  his  gout  would  suffer  him  to  speed ;  and 
under  her  father's  escort,  Mrs.  Harcross  left  Clevedon  Hall  to 
return  to  that  splendid  mansion  which  had  been  the  cheerless 
home  of  her  brief  wedded  life. 

It  was  a  dreary  journey  and  a  dreary  business  altogether  for 
Mr.  Vallory,  and  although  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
daughter,  he  would  gladly  have  deputed  the  task  to  Weston, 
who  was  languishing  to  be  useful,  and  deeply  wounded  by  his 
cousin's  refusal  to  see  him ;  a  lengthy  journey,  although  they 
travelled  express,  and  shot  the  stations  swift  as  a  falling  star. 
Augusta  sat  silent,  with  slow  tears  rolling  down  her  pale  cheeks 
every  now  and  then.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Vallory  made  some 
feeble  attempt  to  comfort;  but  the  dead  man's  untimely  end 
not  coming  in  any  way  under  the  category  of  happy  releases, 
he  was  sorely  put  to  it  to  shape  even  the  tritest  consolatory 
sentence. 

Across  the  dull  agony  of  Augusta's  grief  there  shot  the  sting 
of  a  sharper  anguish — the  biting  pain  of  remorse.  True  that 
she  had  loved  the  dead  man  as  deeply  after  her  own  nature  ag 
wife  over  loved  husband,  but  she  had  not  the  less  cheated  Lim 
of  his  due,  locked  her  love  in  her  own  breast,  starved  him  with 
cold  wordo  acd  disdainful  looks,  kept  him  at  arm's?  length  as  it 
Vere,  lest  in  coming  too  near  he  should  discover  that  she  was  a 
/ery  woman  at  best. 

She  had  cheated  him  !  that  was  the  cruel  truth  which  came 
home  to  her  now.  She  had  been  proud  of  him,  but  had  never 
acknowledged  her  pride ;  had  paid  him  none  of  that  tender 
tribute  of  praise  and  even  sweet- savoured  flattery  which  loving 
women  give  to  their  husbands,  the  humble  flowers  of  speech 
which  strew  the  path  matrimonial,  as  village  children  scatter 
their  blossoms  before  the  feet  of  bridegroom  and  bride.  Every 
man  is  more  or  less  godlike  in  his  own  estimation,  and  the  world 
must  seem  cold  to  that  unappreciated  hero  for  whom  no  altar 
fire  bums  at  home.  Hubert  Harcross  had  been  made  to  dt 
without  such  domestic  homage.  If  he  came  home  to  Mastodop- 
irescent  glowing  vith  a  ]irofessional  victory,  and  in  a  momeut 
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of  expansion  communicated  the  particulars  of  his  success,  nd 
rapture  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  no  sympathetic  word 
encouraged  him  to  dilate  upon  his  triumph;  he  was  only  told 
that  that  odious  court  had  made  him  late  for  dinner,  or  that  he 
had  only  half  an  hour  to  dress  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  engage- 
ment in  Portman-square. 

She  remembered  these  trifles,  and  many  other  details  of  hef 
married  life,  to-day  as  she  travelled  swiftly  towards  that  worse 
than  empty  house  where  her  dead  husband  was  lying.  She 
remembered  that  interview  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Clevedon 
Hall,  when  he  had  told  her  the  secret  of  his  life ;  remembered 
with  a  bitter  pang  how  she  had  refrained  from  any  expression 
of  pity  for  him,  and  thought  only  of  herself,  and  compassionated 
only  herself,  as  if  the  great  wrong  done  to  him  had  been  only  a 
wrong  against  her.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  reckon  these  small 
injustices,  these  petty  slights,  now,  when  the  victim  of  them  had 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  apology  or  atonement.  Down  to 
the  grave  must  she  carry  this  burden  of  a  great  debt ;  farther 
than  the  grave  she  could  not  look.  She  was  a  religious  woman, 
in  a  church-going,  strictly  conforming  sense,  but  she  was  not 
spiritual  enough  to  be  able  to  say,  "  We  shall  meet  in  a  fair  far- 
oif  land,  where  he  will  read  my  heart  and  forgive  me  !  " 

Very  stately  was  the  funeral  which  for  one  brief  hour  enlivened 
the  emptiness  of  Mastodon-crescent.  All  that  can  be  done 
by  sable  plumes  and  costly  trappings,  by  solemn-visaged  mute? 
and  inky-hued  Flemish  horses,  by  mouniing-coaches  and  close- 
shuttered  broughams,  was  done  to  do  honour  to  the  dead. 
Augusta  Harcross  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  accompanying 
her  husband  in  that  last  journey.  She  went  with  her  father  in 
the  first  of  the  mourning-coaches,  silent,  ashy  pale,  but  tearless. 
She  stood  beside  the  vault  of  the  "V allorys,  and  saw  the  massive 
oaken  coffin  deposited  in  its  stony  niche,  and  looked  at  the  empty 
place  beside  it,  where  she  might  lie  when  her  time  should  come. 

And  so  ended  the  story  of  her  married  life.  She  went  home 
desolate  to  that  abode  of  horrors,  a  spacious  and  splendid 
mansion  where  "love,  domestic  love  no  longer  nestles;"  went 
home  to  find  the  blinds  drawn  up,  open  windows  admitting  the 
summer  air,  the  rooms  and  balconies  bright  with  flowers;  a 
smirking  pretence  that  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a  death 
in  the  family  palpable  everywhere. 

A  stange  fancy  seized  her  when  she  had  sent  her  father  home 
to  Acropolis-square  to  nurse  his  gout,  and  had  thus  got  rid  ol 
ms  clumsy  attempts  at  consolation — a  fancy  for  looking  at  the 
Jead  man's  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  the  very  thought  whereof 
in  this  day  of  remorse  had  been  one  of  her  small  tortures. 
Those  third-floor  rooms  were  one  of  the  many  trivia)  sUghts  she 
had  put  upon  him,  onp  of  the  little  ways  by  which  slio  had 
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Dnffered  him  and  the  household  to  know  that  he  was  only  a 
secondary  personage  in  that  establishment. 

She  went  up  the  servants'  staircase,  a  roomy  staircase  enough, 
for  everything  in  this  stately  district  was  built  on  wide  lines, 
t»ut  of  a  somewhat  chilling  aspect,  tha  stairs  covered  with  floor- 
cloth, the  walls  painted  a  dingy  drab.  She  went  up  to  the 
spacious  chamber  wbich  she  had  so  rarely  entered  during  her 
husband's  lifetime,  It  was  not  a  cheerful  room:  the  wir.dowa 
on  this  story  had  been  designed  with  a  view  to  external  effect; 
the  sills  were  breast  high,  the  lower  panes  of  plate  glasa 
obscured  by  thb  stone  cornice  outside  them.  There  was  plenty 
of  light,  but  the  windows  revealed  nothing  of  the  outer  world, 
only  three  patches  of  summer  sky,  no  glimpse  of  verdant  park  or 
cheerful  squares.  The  room  was  large  and  bare.  Mr.  Harcross 
had  repudiated  all  finery.  A  huge  metal  bath  occupied  on  3 
end,  with  all  its  works  and  pipes  exposed  Hke  a  skeleton  clock 
There  was  a  barren  desert  of  floor-cloth,  a  low  wide  mahogany 
wardrobe,  full  of  long  narrow  drawers  (for  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  tailoring  art  has  discovered  that  to  hang  a  coat  is  destruc- 
tion) ^  one  cushionless  oak  arm-chair  stood  before  the  dressing- 
table,  a  chair  of  the  severest  school  of  upholstery,  8i;ch  a  chair 
as  Canute  the  Dane  may  have  sat  in  when  he  put  his  flatterers 
to  the  blush  on  the  edge  of  Southampton  Water;  two  grim 
rows  of  boots  on  a  stand  masked  the  fireplace,  half  a  dozen 
railway  time-tables  and  a  legal  almanac  adorned  the  space  above 
the  mantelpiece ;  picture,  or  bronze,  or  bust,  or  oly'ect  of  luxury 
there  was  none. 

Augusta  seated  herself  in  the  arm-chair,  and  looked  round 
the  room  drearily.  For  how  many  conventional  dinner-parties, 
for  how  many  joyless  receptions,  Hubert  Harcross  had  dressed 
himself  in  this  room  !  How  often  and  how  often  had  he  mounted 
that  cheerless  stair  and  put  on  the  regulation  costume,  when  it 
would  have  suited  his  humour  so  much  better  to  dine  at  home 
and  to  dawdle  away  a  lazy  evening  after  his  own  pleasure, 
sleeping  a  little,  reading  a  Uttle,  enjoying  the  rare  privilege  of 
rest!  How  often  had  he  gone  up  to  that  room  to  dress,  feeling 
like  a  slave  at  a  wheel,  grinding  on  for  ever  ! 

It  was  not  possible  that  Augusta  could  fully  comprehend  how 
joyless  this  life  of  fashionable  pleasure  had  been  to  him;  but 
she  did  know  that  she  had  often  insisted  on  his  going  out  when 
he  would  rather  have  remained  at  home,  that  she  had  squared 
his  days  and  hours  by  the  rule  and  compass  of  her  particular 
Wforld,  that  she  had  never  let  him  Uve  his  own  Ufe. 

Very  bitter  is  the  memory  of  such  small  injuries  wnen  the 
victim  of  them  lie."  a^ad. 

Her  eyes  wandered  slowly  about  the  room  that  was  so 
3* range  to  her.     The  sparsely-furnished  clianaber  had  no  strong 
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individuality  of  its  own ;  it  was  not  a  room  which  eyen  hinle»l 
at  the  history  of  its  last  occupant;  there  were  no  scattered 
evidences  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  no  traces  of  his  presence. 
It  was  a  room  entirely  without  litter,  and  it  is  litter  which  n  ost 
bes]  leaks  the  character  of  the  tenant.  You  may  read  the 
history  of  a  household  on  a  dustheap  sometimes  better  than  in 
the  biic-a-brac  of  a  carefully  arranged  drawing-room. 

"The  room  is  like  himself,"  Augusta  thought;  "it  tell? 
nothing  of  his  life." 

On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  there  wei'e  three  or  four  trunks 
and  portmanteaus,  one  iron-clamped  box,  much  larger  than  the 
rest,  a  shabby  much-battered  receptacle,  decorated  with  the 
disfigured  labels  of  various  railway  companies,  the  very  box  in 
which  Hubert  Walgrave  had  carried  his  books  to  Brierwood. 
On  this  massive  chest  Augusta's  eyes  lingered  thoughtfully. 

"  I  daresay  he  kept  his  papers  in  that,"  she  said  to  hei-self — 
"  old  letters,  secrets  perhaps ;  a  man  who  told  so  httle  must 
nave  had  secrets." 

She  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  her  pocket,  and  looked  at  them 
with  a  faint  and  bitter  smile;  the  dead  man's  keys,  on  a  ring 
with  his  name  and  address  engraved  upon  it,  each  key  distin- 
guished by  a  neat  ivory  label. 

"  If  he  had  any  secrets,  they  are  all  in  my  power  now,"  she 
thought.  "Or  was  that  one  secret  of  his  birth  the  only  thing 
he  ever  kept  from  me?  Whateve*"  r)apers  he  has  left  I  had 
better  examine  and  burn  them.  I  don't  want  all  the  world  to 
know  my  husband's  history." 

She  moved  a  couj^le  of  empty  portmanteaus  which  surmounted 
the  iron-clamped  box,  and  then  knelt  down  before  it  and  opened  it. 

There  were  no  papers  in  that  cajiacious  chest.  Only  a  tangle 
of  unmade  silk  dresses  and  cashmere  shawls,  French  slippers, 
ivory-backed  hair-brushes,  daintily  carved  by  the  cunning  hand 
of  some  Chiuese  artisan,  fans,  scent  bottles,  jmckets  of  primrose 
and  laveL'der  gloves — the  things  Mr.  Walgrave  had  bought  years 
ago  for  Grace  Eedmayne. 

Mrs.  Harcross  dragged  these  objects  out  of  the  chest  one  by 
one,  at  arm's  length,  as  if  the  very  touch  of  them  might  have 
defiled  her,  and  flung  them  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  What  did 
they  mean?  None  of  them  had  been  used.  They  were  tumbled 
and  injured  from  rough  packing,  but  all  unworn.  No  scrap  of 
paper,  no  vestige  of  letter  or  memorandum,  helped  to  solve  the 
mystery.  There  was  nothing  but  this  confusion  of  woman's 
clothing,  a  multitude  of  delicate  and  costly  objects  crammed 
pell-mell  into  a  big  box. 

Having  cast  them  forth  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Harcross  was 
presf^ntly  obliged  to  put  thorn  back  ag;iin.  It  would  never  do 
(oT  the  prying  eyes  >f  TtiUion  or  of  .any  domestic  in  that  hout^f 
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to  rest  upou  those  inscrutable  silks  and  slippers  and  cashmeres 
and  hair-brushes.  She  thrust  them  back  into  the  chest,  leaving 
them  if  possible  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  state  in  which  she 
had  found  them,  put  down  the  lid  hastily,  and  locked  and 
double-locked  the  receptacle.  Then  with  a  little  wailing  cry  she 
elapsed  her  hands  across  her  brow,  and  sat,  fixed  as  Niobe,  upon 
the  ground  beside  that  box. 

"  They  must  have  belonged  to  some  one  he  loved,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  What  other  reason  could  he  have  had  for  kee])ing 
themP"  ^ 

Her  quick  eye  had  told  her  that  the  things  were  of  modem 
fashion,  made  withiu  the  last  few  years ;  things  that  conld  not 
by  any  possibility  have  belonged  to  his  mother,  who  had  died 
more  that  thii-ty  years  ago.  She  could  not  comfort  herself  with 
that  idea,  as  she  might  have  done  otherwise. 

"That  pale  apple-green  was  in  fashion  the  summer  before 
my  man-iage,"  she  said  to  herself,  thinking  of  one  of  the 
delicate  fabrics  which  she  had  stuflfed  relentlessly  into  the  box. 
"  BoufFante  made  me  a  dress  of  that  very  shade  for  a  garden- 
part^^" 

This  was  the  bitterest  pang  of  all.  She  could  have  forgiven 
the  dead  man  for  loving  her  with  a  measured  affection,  but  not 
for  bestowing  unmeasured  love  eisewh»fe. 

"  He  must  have  loved  the  owner  of  those  things  very  dearly," 
she  thought,  "  or  he  would  hardly  have  run  such  a  risk  as  to 
keep  them." 

Those  cashmeres  and  packets  of  gloves  and  plumed  and 
painted  fans,  such  a  heap  of  unworn  finery  discarded,  had  a  look 
of  luxury  and  recklessness.  She  thought  of  all  the  stories  she 
had  heard  from  worldly  wise  matrons  of  bijou  villas  in  the 
shades  of  Fulham  or  St.  John's  Wood,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  these  things  must  have  been  part  of  the  belongings  of  such 
a  villa.  The  thought  led  her  into  a  labyrinth  of  painful  specu- 
lations. The  last  idea  that  could  have  entered  her  imagination 
was  that  only  for  a  village  maiden,  tender  and  pure  and  true, 
iiad  these  fineries  been  chosen. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

"why  banish  tkuth  P    it  injures  not  the  dead.** 

BicuAUD  Redmayne  was  a  prisoner  in  Maidstone  jail.  Veiy 
wearisome  were  the  examinations  and  cross-examinations  which 
tvere  necessary  before  the  indictment  against  the  actual  sinnei 
was  fairly  made  out,  and  the  innocence  of  Josejjh  Flood  so 
demonstrated  as  to  admit  of  his  release  from  custody.     Then 
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with  the  season  of  hop-gathering,  and  the  long  October  nights 
lit  here  and  there  by  camp  fires,  came  the  assizes.  Eick  Eed- 
mayne,  of  Brierwood  Farm,  the  kindly  master,  the  cheerfm 
open-hearted  yeoman  and  tnisty  friend  of  years  gone  by,  stood 
in  the  dock  to  plead  guilty  to  a  midnight  assassination. 

Never  was  there  a  profounder  silence  than  that  which  held  the 
court  spell-bound  when,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy,  the  prisoner  was  asked  if  he  had  anything 
to  say. 

"  Yes,"  answered  "Richard  Eedmayne,  quietly.  "  There  is 
something  I  should  be  thankful  to  say,  with  your  lordship's 
leave.     I  should  Uke  the  world  to  know  why  I  shot  that  man." 

And  then  in  very  plain  and  simple  words,  with  a  singular 
clearness  and  conciseness,  he  told  Grace's  story  and  his  own. 
His  return  from  Australia,  his  search,  his  discovery — only  of  a 
grave — his  rooted  conviction  that  the  revealment  of  her  lover's 
^^llainy  had  slain  his  daughter.  He  told  the  judge,  in  a  few 
rugged,  powerful  sentences,  what  he  felt  as  he  sat  in  the  moon- 
Ught  watching  his  enemy's  approach,  and  why  he  fired  straight 
at  that  enemy's  breast. 

"  I  don't  want  anybody  to  say  that  I  was  off  my  head  that 
night,"  he  said  in  conclusion.  "  I  meant  to  do  it.  I'd  rathei 
speak  the  truth  and  hang  for  it  than  be  saved  by  a  lie." 

All  the  plau^'ble  rhetoric  of  a  Thurtell  or  a  Fauntleroy,  airing 
a  university  education  in  the  dock,  would  have  seemed  poor 
beside  that  unvarnished  statement  of  facts.  Already  the  jury 
had  recommended  the  guilty  man  to  mercy ;  the  judge 
strengthened  their  recommendation  by  all  the  might  of  his 
own  influence.  Thank  God,  we  do  not  live  in  hanging  days ! 
Of  ten  men  doomed  to  the  gallows  six  escape  their  doom,  and 
Richard  Eedmayne  was  one  of  the  six.  Three  days  before  the 
date  appointed  for  his  execution  the  jail  chaplain  informed  him 
that  the  secretary  of  state  had  been  pleased  to  commute  his 
Bentcnce  to  penal  servitude  for  Hfe. 

Richard  Eedmayne  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  when  he  heard 
these  tidings,  but  was  not  wildly  elated  like  a  man  for  whom  the 
prospect  of  death  had  been  full  of  ten-or. 

"  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  he  said  very  quietly.  "  I  feel 
much  beholden  to  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  for  having  taken 
all  this  trouble  to  beg  me  off;  and  I'm  very  glad  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  old  name  that  I'm  not  going  to  be  jerked  out  of  this 
world  by  the  common  hangman.  But  as  far  as  my  own  feelings 
go,  1  think  I'd  as  lief  have  ended  my  troubles  even  that  way. 
Hard  labour  and  a  prison  fcr  the  rest  of  one's  Hfe  isn't  a  lively 
prospect  for  a  man  to  look  forward  to." 

"  But  it  is  a  mercy  for  which  you  have  good  reason  to  be 
grateful,  Redmayne,"  the  chaplain  answered  gravely,  "  Bince  it 
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will  afford  you  time  for  penitence.  A  crime  such  as  yours  is  not 
to  be  wiped  out  hastily,  though  we  cannot  reckon  the  mercy  of 
God  to  sinners,  or  what  special  dispensation  He  may  reserve  for 
those  who  lie  under  the  final  sentence  of  the  law.  You  have  a 
great  work  to  do  for  your  soul  in  the  years  to  come,  Eichard ;  for 
I  fear  your  mind  is  not  yet  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  your 
offence.  Think  how  great  a  sin  it  was  to  lurk  waiting  for  your 
enemy  in  the  darkness  of  the  night." 

"It  was  broad  moonlight,"  said  Richard,  bluntly;  "he  might 
have  seen  me  as  well  as  I  saw  him." 

"  The  act  was  not  the  less  treacherous,^'  rejoined  the  chaplain. 
"  Consider  how  great  a  sin  it  is  to  send  a  soul  unprepared  to 
stand  before  its  Maker.  And  by  your  ovni  showing  this  man 
had  been  a  sinner ;  even  his  sin  against  your  daughter  may  have 
been  still  unrepented  of." 

Eichard  Eedmayne  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  the 
ground  in  thoughtful  silence  before  he  replied  to  this  suggestion. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  last,  "  but  I  think  somehow  that 
he  was  sorry;"  and  then  he  told  the  story  of  his  last  visit  to  the 
churchyard  at  Hetheridge,  and  of  the  garland  of  snow-white  hot- 
house flowers.  "  I  hardly  think  he'd  have  remembered  her 
birthday,  and  gone  yonder  to  lay  that  wreath  upon  her  grave,  if 
he  hadn't  been  sorry.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to 
forget  her.  If  I'd  remembered  those  flowers  upon  her  grave 
that  night  at  Olevedon,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  shot  him." 

It  was  the  first  expression  of  any  feeling  like  sorrow  or  regret 
which  had  dropped  from  Eick  Eedmayne's  lips.  The  chaplain, 
although  recognizing  something  noble  in  the  man,  had  begun  to 
fear  he  was  a  hardened  sinner ;  but  at  this  first  indication  that 
the  stubborn  heart  could  melt,  the  good  man  took  courage,  and 
grew  more  hopeful  about  his  spiritual  patient.  He  worked  this 
vein  with  all  his  might  before  the  prisoner  was  transferred  to 
Portland:  talked  much  of  the  dead  girl,  and  of  God's  provi- 
dence, which  had  snatched  her  from  a  world  that  was  full  of 
snares  for  helpless  innocent  wanderers,  who  had  once  stra}'ed 
from  the  home-nest.  He  talked  of  that  mysterious  spirit- world, 
in  which  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  to  be  made  manifest ;  a 
world  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage, 
neither  tears  nor  death,  neither  sin  nor  sorrow;  where  Eichard 
Eedmayne  and  his  daughter,  and  his  daughter's  lover,  might 
meet,  forgiven  and  forgiving. 

His  labours  were  not  in  vain.  It  was  with  a  softened  spirit 
that  the  farmer  left  Maidstone  jail  and  the  country  of  his  birth, 
vith  no  last  look  at  the  stubble  fields  and  busy  hop-gardens  of 
Brierwood,  close  guarded  with  other  felons  in  a  railway-van, 
roughly  shipped  as  if  they  had  been  a  small  herd  of  cattle  seat 
up  to  the  London  marliet. 
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But  before  1  he  removal  of  this  little  band  of  delinquents  tc 
new  quarters,  Rick  Redmayne  had  an  interview  with  an  old 
friend.  John  Wort,  the  steward,  paid  him  a  visit  in  hij  cell  at 
Maidstone,  on  the  last  day  of  his  residence  there,  and  bade  him 
a  kindly  farewell,  not  without  some  show  of  emotion,  as  sternly 
held  in  check  as  any  rough-and-ready  gruff-spoken  man  of 
business  ever  held  his  more  tender  emotions. 

"Thank  God  they  remitted  the  sentence,  Rick,"  said  the 
steward.  "  I  dare  say  it  seems  hard  enough  to  you  to  go  to 
Portland.  But,  bless  my  soul,  I  hear  the  air  is  uncommonly 
healthy,  and  the  diet  good ;  and  who  knows  how  soon  you  may 
get  a  ticket-of-leave — if — if — you  behave  well,  as  of  course  you 
will,  and  attend  chapel  regular — though  I  suppose  that'll  be 
compulsory — and  read  your  Bible,  and  what  not,  and  make 
frieuds  with  the  chaplain  ?" 

"  I'm  a  lifer,"  said  Richard,  grimly ;  "  I  don't  suppose  tickets- 
of-leave  are  dealt  out  very  free  to  lifers." 

"  O,  but  there's  no  knowing.  There  are  exceptional  cases, 
you  know.  And  favouritism  goes  a  good  way.  You'll  start 
with  a  good  character,  and  be  sure  you  make  friends  with  the 
chaplain." 

"  I'U  curry  favour  with  no  man,"  said  Rick  proudly. 

"  Curry  favour !  of  course  not ;  but  you  Uke  your  Bible,  don't 
you  ?  and  you  may  just  as  well  read  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Queensland  and  the  new  farm  again 
before  I  die,  and  to  see  what  Jim  has  made  of  it,"  said  Rick 
thoughtfully ;  "else  I  don't  think  it  much  matters  whether  I'm 
in  jail  or  out  of  it.  T  suppose  my  work  at  Portland  island  will 
be  out  of  doors,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  open  sky  above  my 
head,  and  feel  the  sea  wind  blowing  over  me.  I  don't  care  how 
hard  the  work  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is'nt  inside  four  walls." 

"  But  if  ever  you  do  get  free,  Rick,  a  few  years  ahead  of  us — " 

"  If  ever  I  do,  I'll  sail  straight  away  for  Brisbane.  I  sha'n't 
come  back  to  Kent,  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  first  that  ever  brought 
disgrace  on  the  name  of  Redmayne." 

"  0,  Rick,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  among  us  who  doesn't 
pity  you,"  said  the  steward  earnestly.  "  Sir  Francis  was  one  of 
those  that  trk.'d  hardest  to  get  the  sentence  commuted.  Lady 
Clevedon — well,  there— -the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  when  she 
talked  to  me  about  you." 

"  Tender-hearted  soul,"  murmured  Richard  gently.  "  I  was 
eoiTy  for  her  when  I  thought  I'd  killed  her  husband;  but  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  get  to  feel  friendly  towards  him,  though 
I  know  he's  never  done  me  any  harm,  and  has  even  stood  my 
friend  since  my  trial.  He's  too  much  like  that  other.  God, 
God!  I  couldn't  have  believed  such  a  likeness  was  possilile 
between  men  who  were  nothins  *^  each  other ! " 
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"The  likeness  was  strong,  certainly,  but  hardly  so  close  aa 
you  think.  You  only  saw  Harcross  in  the  moonlight ;  if  you'(i 
seen  both  men  by  broad  day,  you'd  have  seen  plenty  of  difference 
between  them.  The  strangest  thing  was  the  accidental  likeness 
in  that  miniature,  an  accident  that  might  have  cost  Sir  Francis 
his  life.  But  they  were  like  each  other,  there's  no  denying  that, 
only  the  resemblance  may  not  be  quite  so  strange  as  you  think." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

"  Come,  Riok,  I  believe  you're  to  be  trusted — not  a  man  to 
blab  everything  you  know,  or  to  talk  where  talking  would  be  a 
breach  of  honour — so  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  Those  two  were 
something  more  than  casual  acquaintance,  though  Sir  Francia 
Joesn't  know  it,  and  is  never  likely  to  know  it.  They  were  half- 
brothers  ! " 

"  What  ?" 

"  Half-brothers.  Ten  years  before  Sir  Lucas  Clevedon  mar- 
ned  Miss  Agnea  Wilder,  he  ran  away  with  an  actress,  a 
pretty  woman,  and  a  woman  who  was,  for  a  few  seasons,  the 
rage  up  in  London.  She  went  by  the  name  of  i\Irs.  Mostyn, 
but  whether  she  had  a  husband,  living  or  dead,  is  more  than  I 
know ;  and  whether  Sir  Lucas  ever  married  her  is  more  than  I 
know.  But  my  belief  is  that  he  did ;  for  just  before  she  died 
he  sold  an  estate  that  his  mother  had  left  him,  and  settled  every 
sixpence  of  the  purchase-money  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
son  that  had  been  born  somewhere  in  Italy.  Lord  Dartmoor 
vas  one  of  the  trustees,  and  I  was  the  other,  and  it  was  Lord 
Dartmoor  made  him  do  it,  as  I  heard  drop  from  him  in  the 
course  of  the  business.  It  was  a  good  lump  of  money  that  he 
parted  with  this  way,  and  I  knew  Sir  Lucas  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  wouldn't  have  sacrificed  as  much  as  a  twentieth 
p3rt  of  the  sum  for  any  generous  or  manly  consideration — in 
plain  words,  not  unless  he  was  obliged.  So  I  have  always  sus- 
pected there  was  some  kind  of  marriage — if  not  strictly  legal, 
still  strong  enough  to  frighten  Sir  Lucas — and  <hat  the  poor 
lady  was  persuaded  to  sell  her  son's  birthright  for  this  settle- 
ment. Sir  Lucas  had  just  come  home  from  the  Continent,  and 
was  paying  his  court  to  another  lady  at  the  time,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  a  great  banker,  a  young  lady  who  after- 
v^ards  married  a  nobleman.  That  courtship  never  came  to  any- 
tliing.  Sir  Lucas  was  going  down  hill  by  this  time,  and  his 
character  had  got  to  be  pretty  well  known;  so  the  young  lady'a 
father  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  and  he  came  down  to  Clevedon, 
and  shut  himself  up  and  sulked  like  a  wounded  wild  beast.  As 
to  his  son,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  took  the  trouble  to  see  him 
after  he  left  him  somewhere  in  foreign  parts,  with  the  poor 
mother.  If  anything  was  wanted  to  be  done,  I  did  it ;  and 
vdhen  Lord  Dartmoor  died,  I  had  the  whole  management  of  tha 
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boy's  business  till  he  came  of  age,  wben  my  trusteeship  eirpired. 
We  gave  him  a  first-rate  education — there  was  just  enough  in- 
come to  do  that  liberally,  and  leave  a  small  margin  for  accumu- 
lation. He  was  a  clever,  steady-going  lad,  and  seemed  to  do 
well  wherever  ho  went.  As  a  young  man  he  was  free  from  all 
his  father's  vices.  I  had  as  much  trust  and  confidence  in  him 
as  I  might  have  had  in  my  own  son,  or  I  should  never  have 
brought  him  across  your  threshold.  You'll  believe  that  of  me, 
won't  you,  Richard  Eedinayne?  I  should  never  have  brought 
him  to  Brierwood,  if  I  hadn't  thought  him  an  honest  man." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Eick  gloomily,  "  you  trusted  him,  I  daresay; 
but  the  wrong  was  done  for  all  that.  A  stranger  was  brought 
into  my  house  while  I  was  away,  a  stranger  who  broke  my 
daughter's  heart." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

"and  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  lucifeb." 

Mrs.  Harcross  read  Richard  Redmayne's  story  in  the  Timet 
read  it  with  dry  eyes,  but  a  bitter  and  passionate  heart.  So 
she  had  been  the  dupe,  after  all ;  and  all  that  remorse  for  her 
own  shortcomings,  all  that  sad  yearning  for  the  days  of  her 
married  life  to  come  back  again,  that  she  might  be  a  better  wife 
to  the  husband  of  her  love — all  these  pangs  of  conscience  were 
wasted  agony.  He  had  never  loved  her ;  his  'false  heart  had 
been  given  to  this  country  girl ;  his  moody  hours  of  thought 
and  silence  had  been  a  tribute  to  that  dead  love.  He  had  given 
to  her,  his  legitimate  wife,  only  the  unreal  image  and  semblance 
of  affection,  while  tender  memories  and  remorseful  thoughts 
were  lavished  on  that  lost  idol. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery  she  remembered,  a  hundred 
petty  details  of  the  life  that  was  endea ;  ttie  merest  trifles  in 
themselves,  but  indicating  so  much  now  that  she  possessed  the 
key  to  their  meaning.  She  remembered  how  much  more  prone 
he  had  been  to  fits  of  absence  and  gloom  after  that  summer 
holiday  in  Kent  than  he  had  ever  been  before — a  change  which 
she  had  ascribed  to  altered  health,  and  about  which,  in  the 
proud  security  that  a  well-developed  organ  of  self-esteem  gives 
its  possessor,  she  had  troubled  herself  very  little.  She  drained 
her  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  dregs,  and  even  went  down  to  Brier* 
wood  to  see  the  place  where  her  lover  had  learned  to  be  false  to 
her.  Mrs.  Bush  was  still  in  charge  of  the  homestead,  and  quite 
ready  to  tell  the  strange  lady  all  she  knew,  even  without  the 
Dribe  of  a  sovei*eign  which  Mrs.  Harcross  gave  her.  Augusta 
saw  the  low  old-fashioned  rooms ;  the  garden,  where  a  few  pale 
monthly  roses  were  still  bloominsf  with  a  faint  oerfumo  that 
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seemed  like  a  memory  of  vanislied  sweets.  Mrs.  Bush  poiuted 
out  tlie  cedar  "  under  which  Mr.  Redmayne  and  his  family  waa 
80  fond  of  sittin' — Miss  Grace,  and  her  aunt  and  uncle,  and  all 
^of  a  Sunday  evenin'."  How  common  it  all  sounded  !  And 
it  was  for  a  girl  with  such  surroundings  as  these  that  he  had 
been  shamefully  false  to  her !  For  this  poor  cottage  heroine 
he  had  forfeited  his  lile ! 

There  was  a  photograph  of  Grace  still  hanging  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece in  Richard's  room — a  poor  faint  shadow  of  the  sweet 
changeful  face.  What,  was  it  for  this  insignificant  countenance 
he  had  betrayed  her  ?  She  questioned  Mrs.  Bush  closely  about 
the  dead  girl.  Was  she  prettier  than  that  picture — much  pret- 
tier? Mrs.  Bush  replied  that  she  was  "pleasing,"  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  venture  beyond  that  cautious  epithet. 
Augusta  asked  permission  to  walk  round  the  garden  once 
more,  by  herself;  and  having  obtained  it,  went  slowly  along 
the  path  where  Hubert  and  Grace  had  lingered  quoting 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  summer  night ;  looked  drearily  into 
the  orchard  where  they  had  sat  on  sultry  afternoons,  she 
with  some  never-to-be-finished  needlework  in  her  lap,  he  read- 
ing and  expounding  Shelley's  Epipsychidion,  and  thinking 
how  sweet  it  would  be  to  spend  the  i-est  of  his  days  in  a 
garden  or  an  orchard  at  Grace  Redmayne's  feet.  Augusta 
ga^ed  upon  this  humble  scene  with  tired  aching  eyes,  marvelling 
strangely,  in  the  midst  of  her  despair,  how  he,  to  whom  all  the 
glories  of  the  Acropolis-square  district  were  open,  could  have 
endured  existence  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  even  for  a  week.  And 
then  she  went  back  to  the  fly  that  had  brought  her  from  the 
station,  and  made  her  dismal  journey  home,  there  to  seclude 
herself  from  all  companionship,  and  brood  upo»  this  new  trouble. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow,  a  most  humiliating  revelation ;  for  she 
had  loved  the  traitor,  still  loved  him,  holding  his  memory  dearer 
than  any  earthly  aflection.  Still  more  bitter  even  than  the  firs* 
shock  of  the  discovery  was  Weston  Vallory's  visit  of  condolence, 
with  the  Times  newspaper  in  his  pocket,  and  a  smug  smile  of 
satisfaction  lurking  at  the  corners  of  his  cunning  mouth. 

"  It  is  the  fate  of  noble  natures  to  be  deceived,  my  dear  Au- 
gusta," he  said  with  a  sympathetic  air.  "  Suffering  such  a? 
you  are  called  upon  to  endure  is  a  heritage  of  sorrow  which  but 
too  often  accompanies  nobility  of  heart." 

Mrs.  Harcross  was  the  last  of  women  to  brook  any  sentimental 
impertinence  of  this  kind.  All  the  cousinship  in  the  world  could 
not,  in  her  eyes,  justify  such  violation  of  her  sacred  grief. 

"  Who  taught  you  to  gauge  my  sorrow  ? "  she  cried  wit! 
passionate  disdain ;  "  or  to  measure  his  sins  with  your  petty 
plumb-hne?  At  his  worst  he  was  better  and  nobler  than  ^ou 
9ver  were  or  tan  be.     Stick  to  your  office  desk,  and  your  oopying 
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machine,  and  your  gutta-perclia  speaking-tubes,  Weston,  if  yoa 
please,  and  do  not  presume  to  talk  of  my  troubles." 

This  was  rather  a  knock-down  blow  for  Weston  Vallory,  who 
had  fancied  the  course  very  smooth  and  straight  before  him  now 
that  Providence  in  its  wisdom  had  removed  that  stumbling- 
block,  Hubert  Harcrofis. 

He  left  his  cousin's  presence  crestfallen,  but  not  despairing. 
Augusta's  words  and  manner  had  been  contemptuous  to  an  un- 
bearable degree;  but  then  a  woman  in  a  passion  will  say  any- 
thing ;  and  he  had  perhaps  been  somewhat  prematui-e  in  his 
offers  of  sympathy.  The  aspect  of  things  would  be  different  by- 
and-by,  no  doubt.  He  would  resent  this  outrage  by  a  lofty 
silence,  and  a  dignified  withdrawal  of  his  presence;  he  would 
hold  himself  aloof  from  Augusta  for  ;5ome  time  to  come,  untU 
that  foolish  infatuated  woman  should  discover  that  the  man  who 
had  always  been  useful  had  perforce  of  habit  become  necessa-ry. 

He  went  back  to  his  office  desk,  as  his  cousin  had  bidden  him, 
and  worked  on  steadily,  adding  brick  to  brick  in  that  vast 
edifice  the  firm  of  Harcross  and  Vallory,  and  looking  forward 
with  a  hopeful  patience  to  that  future  day  in  which  Augusta 
and  her  fortune  should  be  his,  and  when  the  butler  and  his 
satellites,  and  all  the  household  in  Mastodon-crescent,  should 
bow  down  before  him,  and  own  him  for  their  master.  With 
such  a  house  and  such  a  wife,  supported  and  sustained  by  the 
business  in  Old  Jewry,  which  must  eventually  become  all  his 
own,  what  more  of  earth's  splendours  or  fame's  laurels  could  he 
desire  ?  He  would  not  have  exchanged  such  a  lot  for  the  might 
ijf  Croesus,  or  Darius,  or  Alexander,  or  Hannibal,  or  Polycrates, 
or  any  of  those  classical  "  parties,"  whose  works  had  made  the 
burden  of  his  school-days,  who  abode  in  hourly  di-ead  of  un- 
pleasant oracles,  and  altogether  appeared  to  be 'more  subject  to 
the  fluctuation  of  fortune,  and  the  malice  of  the  god's,  than  any 
modern  adventurer. 

So  Mr.  Vallory  junior  held  his  soul  in  patience,  and  his  faith 
was  strong  in  time ;  whereby  it  was  something  of  a  shock  to  him 
to  learn  one  fine  morning  from  his  uncle  that  Augusta  was  going 
to  sell  off  the  splendid  goods  and  chattels  in  Mastodon-crescent, 
and  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  a  year  or  so  with  her  father. 

"  You  can  get  on  very  well  without  me  here,  Weston,"  Mr. 
Vallory  observed  graciously ;  "  and  I  really  feel  it  my  duty  to 
look  after  Augusta.  This  business  has  been  an  awful  blow.  1 
Uiink  she  felt  that  horrid  story  of  Harcross's  past  life,  which  came 
out  during  that  scoundrel  Redmayne's  trial,  almost  more  than 
her  husband's  death,  although  she  has  never  admitted  as  much 
to  me.  1  am  very  glad  to  take  her  abroad  ;  change  of  scene  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  may  do  wonders,  you  know.  And  I'm 
very  glad  she  has  decided  upon  selling  the  lease  and  furniture 
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fn  Mastodon-crescent, ;  she'll  get  rid  of  all  melancholj  associa 
dons,  you  see." 

"  And  sacrifice  no  end  of  money,"  said  "Weston,  with  a  lugu« 
brious  look.  "  She'll  realize  about  as  many  hundreds  as  she  spent 
thousands.  I  have  no  doubt  there's  a  good  deal  of  consolation  in 
that  to  any  thing  as  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  as  a  woman." 

"  In  her  present  state  of  mind  money  is  hardly  a  consideration, 
Weston,"  replied  Mr.  Vallory,  in  his  pompous  way.  "  When 
my  daughter  returns  to  England  she  will  reside  with  me.  I 
have  felt  my  house  no  home  without  her.  Even  my  cook  has 
fallen  off ;  I  rarely  get  my  favourite  cnrries,  or  the  only  soup  I 
really  care  for.  Not  that  Aususta  evei  interfered  about  such 
trifles ;  but  there  was  an  inHuence,  you  know — an  influence." 

So  Mrs.  Harcross  departed,  and  wintered  at_  Rome,  whither 
carriages  and  horses,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  A.cropolis- 
square  existence,  went  with  her ;  where  she  drove  daily  _  upon 
the  Corso  with  her  father,  gloomily  handsome  in  her  widow's 
weeds,  leaning  back  Ustlessly  in  her  open  carriage,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  see  neither  landscape  nor  people.  She  stayed  here 
till  the  end  of  March,  and  spent  the  summer  in  pottering  aboiit 
from  one.  German  bath  to  another,  in  quest  of  the  magical  elixir 
which  was  to  cure  her  father's  gout.  They  spent  the  following 
winter  in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Vallory  hired  a  kixurious  first  floor 
in  the  Rue  Cesar- Auguste,  and  the  Acropolis-square  mansion 
still  languished  in  brown  hoUand  and  darkness.  The  irrepres- 
sible Weston  employed  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  during  this 
winter,  which  was  unusuallj^  severe,  in  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  Channel.  The  mail-boat  that  carried  this  modern 
Cffisar  and  his  fortunes  ran  foul  of  a  French  steamer  one 
blusterous  midnight,  whereby  Weston  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing; but  still  he  held  on,  dauntless  and  unflagging  av 
a  Queen's  Messenger,  that  hapless  slave  of  State,  whoso 
perils  ft  bout  equal  those  of  a  famous  warrior,  and  who  is, 
under  the  cheeseparing  system  of  our  present  administration,' 
paid  very  Httle  better  than  a  butler.  He  presented  hirnself 
every  now  and  then  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  Rue  Cesar- 
A.uguste  to  do  homage  to  his  cousin  Augusta,  half  an  hour 
before  dinner,  white-cravated  and  spotless,  with  no  odour  of 
steamboat  or  railway  clinging  to  his  garments.  He  hid  his  pet 
chamber.  No.  333  bis,  at  Meurice's,  and  rarely  found  it  occupied 
when  he  required  it.  By  this  unflinching  attention— by  solici- 
tude that  knew  no  weariness — he  did  at  last  contrive  to  slip  back 
'into  his  old  position  of  usefulness ;  fetched  and  carried  musio 
and  books,  and  patterns  and  threads  for  point  lace-work ;  and 
felt  that  he  was  gaining  ground.  The  star  of  hope  began  to 
shine  for  him  again.  The  days  went  on — Mr.  Vallory  and  hia 
daughter  came  back  to  England.    The  Ryde  villa  and  the  yacht 
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had  been  sold,  at  Augusta's  request ;  were  they  not  bitter  to  hei 
Boul,  being  so  closely  associated  with  the  days  of  her  courtship 
and  married  life  ?  So  Mr.  Vallory  bought  an  estate  in  Warwio]^ 
shire,  seven  hundred  acres  or  so,  with  a  huge  stucco-fronted  man* 
sion,  called  Copplestoke  Manor,  a  few  miles  from  Leamington, 
and  began  a  new  jihase  of  existence  as  a  country  gentlemen ; 
taking  the  chair  at  vestry  meetings,  and  sitting  on  the  bench  ui 
petty  sessions,  and  vexing  the  souls  of  rural  legislators  with  tlie 
abstrusest  technicalities  of  the  law. 

Hither,  too,  came  Weston  Vallory,  always  eager  to  be  useful ; 
but  although  Mrs.  Harcross  tolerated  him  graciously  enough  in 
his  capacity  of  light  porter,  for  liim  there  was  no  riding  by  her 
side  in  hawthorn  alleys,  or  loitering  under  star-proof  elms  in  the 
summer  night ;  or  drifting  gently  on  the  narrow  winding  river, 
with  a  lazy  dip  of  the  oars  now  and  then,  and  an  occasional 
entanglement  among  green  masses  of  mazy  weed.  He  felt  him- 
self a  guest  on  sufferance,  and  there  were  times  when  the  star  of 
hope  grew  dim. 

Mrs.  Harcross  had  been  three  years  a  widow,  but  still  wore 
mourning — resolutely  refusing  Madame  BoufFante  the  privilege 
of  making  her  any  dress  which  was  not  of  the  black  silk  and 
bugly  order — when  the  star  of  hope  sank  altogether  in  the 
blackest  darkness.  Weston  had  been  unusually  busy  in  Old 
Jewry  during  the  winter  term,  and  had  not  seen  his  cousin, 
either  in  London  or  at  Copplestoke  Manor,  for  nearly  three 
months,  when  he  came  down  to  the  country  house  for  a  brief 
visit. 

He  amved  at  dusk,  after  a  snow-storm,  when  the  drive  from 
the  lodge  to  the  house  was  like  a  j'ourney  through  faii'yland, 
although  the  idea  did  not  occur  to  Weston,  who  lake  the  famous 
French  Blue- stocking,  abhorred  the  beauties  of  nature.  He 
fancied  the  house  had  a  more  festive  appearance  than  usual, 
even  while  he  Uugered  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  hall,  giving 
directions  about  some  packages  he  had  brought  for  Augusta. 
There  were  more  hot-house  flowers,  brighter  fires,  more  lights; 
the  servants  had  a  busier,  gayer  air,  for  the  mansion  had  been  a 
somewhat  sepulchral  abode,  despite  its  grandeur,  hitherto. 

"  Has  my  uncle  many  visitors?  "  he  asked  the  butler  carelessly. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  many,  sir.  Lord  Stanmore  and  Edgware  is 
staying  with  us,  sir,  and  Captain  Purfleet ;  nobody  else." 

"  Stanmore  and  Edgware !  A  new  acquaintance,"  thought 
Weston,  whose  only  knowledge  of  that  nobleman  was  obtained 
from  the  Peerage  and  the  Morning  Fust.  He  had  an  idea  that 
Stanmore  and  Edgware  was  elderly,  and  had  never  done  any- 
thing to  add  lustre  to  his  title,  except  condescend  to  exist. 
"  Humph  !"  he  said,  not  displeased  to  find  that  he  was  to  hob- 
ond-nob  with  a  peer,  not  a  horse-racing  or  insolvent  nobleman, 
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Lul  a  respectable  landowner.  "  Lord  Stanmore  has  a  place  near 
here,  I  supiiose  P  " 

"No,  sir;  his  lordship's  estates  are  in  the  North,  sir.  His 
lordship  was  stoppin'  at  Lord  Leigh's  for  the  'untin',  before 
Christmas,  and  his  lordship  has  been  here  hever  sence."  The 
butler  gave  a  faint  cough,  not  without  some  kind  of  significance, 
which  puzzled  Weston  a  little.  But  of  course  it  was  only  the 
man's  elation  at  having  ministered  so  long  to  the  peerage. 

Weston  went  up-stairs  to  dress,  and  arrayed  himself  with  a 
little  more  care  than  usual :  put  on  his  favourite  boots,  and  a 
shirt  with  Valenciennes  medallions  which  he  deemed  invincible ; 
his  studs  were  black  enamel  skulls  with  diamond  eyes ;  the  part- 
ing of  his  hair  was  perfection.  Never  had  he  felt  better  satis- 
tied  with  himself,  with  his  arched  instep,  his  moustache,  with  all 
his  small  graces,  than  as  he  went  down  the  wide  oak  staircase, 
where  unwonted  parterres  of  scented  geranium  and  stephanotis 
regaled  his  nostrils  as  he  went. 

"  '  Tommy  loves  a  lord,' "  he  said  to  himself  with  a  cynical 
grin.  "  I  suppose  my  poor  uncle  is  not  exempt  from  that  par- 
donable weakness  of  humanity." 

There  were  only  three  persons  in  the  drawing-room  when  he 
entered — his  uncle,  Augusta,  and  a  tall  bald-headed  man  with 

frey  moustachios,  who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace.  ]\Irs. 
[arcross  was  seated  in  a  low  chair  opposite  the  tire,  holding  a 
spangled  fan  between  her  face  and  the  blaze  of  the  logs  piled  on 
the  wide  old-fashioned  hearth.  She  wore  crimson  camellias  in 
her  hair  and  in  the  bosom  of  her  gauzy  black  dress,  the  first 
gleam  of  colour  that  Weston  had  ever  seen  her  wear  since  her 
husband's  death;  and  the  gentleman  with  the  gray  mustachios 
was  bending  down  to  speak  to  her,  with  such  an  air  of  chivah-oua 
devotion  as  may  have  distinguished  King  Arthur  in  the  d.iys 
when  Guinevere  was  true,  and  the  serpent  had  not  yet  entered 
the  sacred  circle  of  the  king's  chosen  knights. 

The  attitude,  the  look,  the  tone,  revealed  all  to  Weat-jn  A'al- 
lory's  rapid  comprehension.  The  star  of  hope  shot  downward  to 
abysses  unfathomable,  never  to  rise  again.  Before  he  went  to 
his  comfortable  bachelor  bedroom  in  the  western  wing,  he  had 
learnt  the  worst.  His  uncle  told  him  everything  over  a  bottle 
of  claret,  when  the  Earl  and  his  satellite  Captain  Burfleet  had 
left  the  dining-room,  only  hngering  a  few  minutes  after 
Augasta's  departure. 

"  It  was  not  a  thing  I  cared  to  write  about,"  said  Mr.  Vallory. 
"  They  have  only  been  engaged  three  weeks ;  but  from  the  day 
we  first  met  Lord  Stanmore  at  a  hunting  breakfast  at  Stone- 
leigh,  the  business  was  settled.  It  was  a  'case,' as  you  fast 
foung  men  say.  Augusta  was  very  much  disinclined  to  hear  of 
Buch  a  thing ;  but  I  felt  tha+  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  her  opposi- 
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tion  must  be  borne  down— an  estate  like  Stanmorc  and  Edge, 
ware,  improving  in  value  every  year,  miles  of  building  frontages 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  the  North,  coai] 
mines,  slate  quarries,  and  a  man  of  blameless  character,—  thirty 
years  or  so  her  senior,  I  grant :  but  we  know  by  the  experience 
of  mankind  that  these  marriages,  founded  on  a  mutual  esteem, 
and— aw,  hum — the  desire  to  consolidate  a  vast  estate,  are  often 
the  happiest." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Weston,  breaking  in  with  a  bitter  laugh ;  "  but  il 
she  had  fiiUen  in  love  with  some  foor  devil  of  the  same  age,  1 
wonder  what  you"d  have  called  it  ?  A  vicious  infatuation,  which 
argues— the  sort  of  thing  which  lago  says  of  Desdemona,_  you 
know  :  but  of  course,  as  he's  an  earl  and  the  estate  is  all  right, 
it's  quite  another  mutter." 

"  I  don't  think  that's  a  veiy  genial  way  of  receiving  my  com 
munication,  Weston ;  I  thought  you'd  be  naturally  delighted 
The  match  is  really  a  brilliant  one,  the  sort  of  marriage  I  always 
dreamed  of  for  my  daughter,  before  her  unfortunate  alliauct 
with  poor  Haici-oss.  And  even  you  will  profit  by  it;  youi 
status  will  be  not  a  little  improved  when  you  can  claim  cousin- 
ship  with  a  countess.  That  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  worth  a 
thousand  a  year  to  a  man  in  your  position;  to  say  nothing  ol 
the  probability  that  you  may  get  the  Stanmore  land  agency 
before  long,  and  no  end  of  leases  and  deeds  of  agreement." 

"  I  ought  to  be  amazingly  grateful,  I  daresay,"  replied  Weston, 
"  but  the  news  is  rather  startling.  I  thought  my  cousin  was  a 
model  widow,  wedded  to  the  dead." 

"Weston,"  exclaimed  Ml.  Yallory,  with  severity,  "I  believ* 
you're  a  radical !  " 

So  Augusta  Harcross,  in  due  time  and  with  no  nnseemlj 
haste,  was  translated  into  a  loftier  sphere,  in  which  she  knew 
not  Weston,  or  only  remembered  him  faintly  at  half-yearly  in- 
tervals, when  she  permitted  his  name  to  be  inscribed  by  some 
menial  hand  on  one  of  her  invitation  cards. 

Her  husband's  private  secretary  attended  to  these  minor  de- 
tails. He  had  a  book  given  him,  upon  whose  right-hand  pages 
were  inscriljrd  the  sheep,  or  exalted  personages,  who  must  be 
invited  to  all  large  assemblies,  and  ujion  whose  left-hand  ap- 
peared the  obscure  herd  of  goats,  who  were  to  be  bidden  once  or 
30  in  a  season,  if  convenient. 

Augusta  had  prime  ministers  and  royal  dukes  to  dine  with 
}ier  in  these  latter  days,  and  Weston  attended  receptions  so 
crowded  that  he  was  fain  to  depart  without  having  so  much  as 
caught  a  "  little  lo(yk  aoross  the  crowd "  from  his  hostess  and 
kinewoman.  But  he  did  in  somewise  console  himself  with  the 
idea  tliat  he  gained  in  social  distinction  by  his  cousin's  advance- 
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nioat,  and  he  received  numerous  applications  from  acquaintances 
of  his  own  who  wanted  to  obtain  Lady  Stanmore's  influence  foi 
this  or  for  that.  It  was  a  meagre  consolation,  but  it  was  some- 
thing. He  had  his  dainty  little  villa  at  Norwood,  his  well- 
gruonied  horses,  roses  that  were  never  permitted  to  suffer  from 
the  green  fly,  and  he  had  all  the  keen  delights  of  an  ever-in> 
areasing  business  in  Old  Jewry. 

For  some  favoured  creatures  life  seems  all  sunsnine.  No 
shadow  has  darken^^d  Clevedon  Hall  since  the  horror  of  Hubert 
Harcross's  murder,  and  some  new  joys  have  come  to  brighten 
that  pleasant  home.  Little  voices  sound  gaily  and  little  feet 
patter  swiftly  in  the  corridors  of  Clevedon  to-day,  and  in  these 
latter  years  there  are  larger  butterflies  than  "  Greeks  "  or  "  Tro- 
jans," "  Camberwell  beauties,"  "  Peacocks'  eyes,"  or  "  Painted 
ladies  "  to  be  seen  hovering  about  the  flower-beds  in  the  old- 
fashioned  gardens.  Sibyl  Clevedon  has  become  Sibyl  Hard- 
wood, and  brings  her  babies  from  Tunbridge  Wells  every  other 
day  to  compare  Tottie's  new  tooth  with  her  cousin  Lottie's,  or 
to  inquire  if  Migsy's  symptoms  in  the  opening  stage  of  measles 
are  as  satisfactory  as  those  exhibited  by  Popsy  in  the  same 
iisease.  Happy  English  households,  about  which  there  is  so 
little  to  tell !  The  Colonel  exists  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  grand- 
paternal  rapture,  which  verges  on  senility.  The  Bungalow 
brims  over  with  babies — for  are  not  Sibyl's  children  a  kind  of 
left-handed  grandchildren  of  his  P — and  the  quadruped  favourites 
during  these  irruptions  of  the  juvenile  population  feel  them- 
selves more  or  less  at  a  disadvantage.  Pedro  snaps  or  spits  hia 
displeasure;  the  dogs  retire  under  low  chairs  to  growl  at  the 
invader ;  the  mungoose  disappears  from  human  ken,  to  be  found 
perhaps  at  nightfall,  by  some  frightened  housemaid,  snugly 
coiled  under  the  Colonel's  duvet.  The  Colonel  stuffs  the  little 
finds  with  currie-bat,  and  Bombay  ducks,  which  provoke  un- 
wonted thirst  in  these  small  epicures,  and  dried  fruits  from  Aff- 
ghanistan,  and  West  Indian  preserved  ginger,  and  ministers  to 
their  little  appetites  with  all  the  art  he  knows ;  for  which  reason 
lengthened  visits  to  the  Bungalow  are  apt  to  result  in  bilious 
attacks  and  the  exhibition  of  doctor's  stuff. 

Brierwood,  forfeited  for  ever  by  Eichard  Eedmayne's  crimo, 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  stranger.  The  deed  of  gift  by 
which  he  bestowed  Bulrush  Meads  upon  his  brother  James  has 
preserved  the  Gippsland  farm  from  the  grasp  of  the  law ;  but 
ihe  gray  old  Kentish  homestead,  with  the  red-tiled  roof  that 
shone  out  war.Tily  from  the  green  background  of  an  English 
lafdscai^e,  has  gone  from  the  house  of  Eedmayne  for  ever.* 

*  The  law  is  now  more  me-rciful :  the  jiroperty  of  a  felon  is  no  longer 
escbeated  to  the  crown 
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The  day  will  come  j)erliapg,  distant  yet,  but  dimly  possiblfc  ia) 
tte  future,  when  Rick  Redmaynes's  bonds  may  oe  loosened} 
when,  as  a  reward  for  unflinching  toil  and  unvarying  good  con* 
duet,  the  quiet  submission  of  a  repentant  sinner,  who  feels  that 
his  burden  can  never  be  too  heavy  for  the  measure  of  his  oifencj, 
he  may  go  forth  from  the  drear  monotony  of  that  prison  island, 
an  old  man,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  rugged  deep-linpd  coante- 
ij.ance,  a  man  whose  shoulders  are  bent  with  long  labour,  gc 
forth,  free  at  the  last,  to  that  fairer,  wider  world  for  which  his 
soul  longs.  Not  to  Brierwood,  the  lost  home  of  sad  memories, 
the  house  haunted  by  his  dead  daughter's  ghost,  the  place  whose 
gloomy  influence  well-nigh  drove  him  mad;  but  to  the  fertile 
plaius  and  inland  seas  of  Gippsland,  to  the  mountains  and  tlu 
watersheds  where  tall  gum-trees  shoot  upward  under  the  cloud 
less  blue  sky,  where  the  ringing  note  of  Uie  bell -bird  sonndsfceen 
aiij  clear  in  the  tranquil  distav.O* 
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